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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  this  volume,  it  was  stated 
that  the  work  had  'Mn  its  progress  assumed  a  more  elaborate 
character "  than  I  had  originally  intended,  and  that  I  had  '^  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  first  volume  into  conformity  with  the 
second  in  this  respect  by  throughout  consulting  and  citing  the 
original  authorities." 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  the  present  edition,  although  not 
greatly  altered  from  the  second,  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
somewhat  enlarged. 

J.  C.  R. 

Precincts,  Canterbury,  Dee,  3,  1863. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

The  AposToiiic  Age. 

The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come*  when  Christianity  was  pro- 
claimed on  earth.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  it,  not  only 
by  that  long  system  of  manifest  and  special  training  which  God 
had  bestowed  on  his  chosen  people,  but  by  the  labours  of  Gentile 
thought,  employing  the  highest  powers  in  the  search  after  truth, 
yet  unable  to  satisfy  man's  natural  cravings  by  revealing  to  him 
with  certainty  his  origin  and  destiny,  or  by  oflFering  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  his  soul.  The  Jews  were  looking  eagerly  for  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers  ;  even 
among  the  Gentiles,  vague  prophecies  and  expectations  of  some 
great  appearance  in  the  east  were  widely  current**  The  affairs  of 
the  world  had  been  ordered  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  it 
was  aided  in  its  progress  by  tlie  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Roman  dominion.**  From  its  birthplace,  Jeru- 
salem, it  might  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  the  widely  scattered 
settlements  in  which  their  race  had  found  a  home,  and  in  these 
Jewish  settlements  its  preachers  had  an  audience  to  which  they 
might  address  their  first  announcements  with  the  hope  of  being 

■  Gal.  iv.  4.  e  Grig.  c.  Celsum,  ii.  30;   Euseb.  De- 

*»  Sueton.  VeBpas.  4.    See  Merivale,  L    moiwtr.  Evangel.    iiL   7,  pp.  139-140. 
54.  Paris,  1628. 
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understood.  From  Bome,  where  it  early  took  root,  it  might  be 
diffused*  by  means  of  the  continual  intercourse  which  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  maintained  with  the  capital.  It  might 
accompany  the  course  of  merchandise,  and  the  movements  of  the 
legions. 

We  learn  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  that  within  a 
few  years  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  knowledge  of  the  faith 
was  spread,  by  the  preaching,  the  miracles,  and  the  life  of  the 
apostles  and  their  associates,  through  most  of  the  countries  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  At  Rome,  before  the  city  had 
been  visited  by  any  apostle,  the  number  of  Christians  was  already 
so  great  as  to  form  several  congregations  in  the  different  quarters.^ 
Clement  of  Rome  states  that  St  Paul  himself,  in  the  last  period  of 
his  life,  visited  "the  extremity  of  the  west;"*  an  expression 
which  may  be  more  probably  int-erpreted  of  Spain  (in  accordance 
with  the  intention  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)'  than  of 
our  own  island,  for  which  many  have  wished  to  claim  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  the  great  preacher  of  the  Gentiles.  The  early  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  however,  appears  more 
certain  than  the  agency  by  which  it  was  effected ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  in  other  cases. 

While  St  Paul  was  engaged  in  the  labours  which  are  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  his  brethren  were  doubtless  active  in 
their  several  spheres,  although  no  certain  record  of  their  exertions 
has  been  preserved.  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church 
of  Antioch,  and,  after  having  presided  over  it  for  seven  years,  to 
have  left  Euodius  as  his  successor,  while  he  himself  penetrated  into 
Parthia  and  other  countries  of  the  east  ;^  and  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable  to  understand  the  date  of  Babylon  in  his  First  Epistle 
(v.  13)  as  meaning  the  eastern  city  of  that  name  than  as  a  mystical 
designation  of  pagan  Rome.^  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  and 
although  we  need  not  scruple  to  reject  the  idea  of  his  having  held, 

**  Rom.  xvi.  possessors  of  such  authority,  which  is  the 

*  M  rh  T4pfia  rt}t  iifftws  iKBit¥,    Ad  sense  required  for  this  construction  ; 

Cor.  0.  5.    See  Dr.  Jacobson's  note  on  and  (2)  when  found  in  connexion  with 

the  passage,  PP.  Apostol.  i.  27 ;  Blunt,  8^<rcwf ,  it  must  surely  bear  a  geographic 

55,  193.     Dr.  Schaff,  who  supposes  St.  cal  meaning. 

Paul's    martyrdom    to    have    followed  '  xv.  28.     See  Nat.  Alex.  iv.  372. 

immediately  on  his  first  imprisonment  t  Hieron.  de  VV.  lUustr.  1 ;  Baron. 

at  Rome,  adopts  the  conjecture  of  inrh  39.  18.     Against  the  story  of  St.  Peter*8 

for  ^iri  from  Wieseler,  and  understands  bishoprick  at  Antioch,   see  Burton,   i. 

the  words  to  mean   "having  appeared  119;  Hcinichen  in   Euseb.  iii.  36  (t.  i. 

before  the  highest    authorities  of  the  p.  27'2). 

West "  (346).      But  (1)  although  ripfia,  ^  See  Wiltsch.Kirchliche  Geographic 

may  be  used  for  supreme  authorittf,  there  u.  Statistik,  i.  17;  Alford,  Prolegg.  to  I. 

.    is  no  evidence  that  it   can  mean  the  Pet.,  sect*  4 ;  Preaaena^  i,  73-4. 
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as  a  settled  bishop,  that  see  which  claims  muversal  suprcniacj  as 
an  inheritance  from  him/  it  is  not  so  much  a  spirit  of  sound  criti- 
cism as  a  religious  prejudice  which  has  led  some  Protestant  writers 
to  deny  that  the  apostle  was  ever  at  Rome,^  where  all  ancient 
testimony  represents  him  to  have  suffered,  together  with  St.  Paul, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.™  St  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  India  and  Arabia ;°  St  Andrew  in  Scythia;^  St  Matthew  and 
St  Matthias  in  Ethiopia^  St  Philip  (whether  the  deacon  or  the 
apostle  is  uncertain)  is  supposed  to  have  settled  at  Hierapolis  in 
Pbrygia.^  The  church  of  Alexandria  traced  itself  to  St  Mark ; 
that  of  Milan,  but  with  less  warrant,'  to  St  Barnabas.  The  church 
of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Thaddeus ;  and  this 
might  perhaps  be  more  readily  believed  if  the  story  were  not 
connected  with  a  manifestly  spurious  correspondence  between  our 
Saviour  and  Abgarus,  king  of  that  region."  St  Thomas  is  reported 
to  have  preilched  in  Parthia^and  in  India;  the  Persian  church 
claimed  him  for  its  founder,  and  the  native  church  of  Malabar 
advances  a  similar  claim.  But  the  name  of  India  was  so  vaguely 
used  that  little  can  be  safely  inferred  from  the  ancient  notices 
which  connect  it  with  the  labours  of  St.  Thomas :  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  appears  to  be,  that  the  Christianity  of  Malabar  owes 
its  origin  to  Nestorian  missionaries  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
carried  with  them  from  Persia  the  name  of  the  apostle  of  that 
country,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  local  tradition."  The 
African  church,  which  afterwards  became  so  prominent  in  history, 
has  been  fabulously  traced  to  St  Peter,  and  to  St  Simon  Zelotes ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  it  with  certainty  until  the  last  years  of  the 
second  century,  and  the  Christianity  of  Africa  was  most  probably 
derived  from  Rome  by  means  of  teachers  whose  memory  has 
perished.* 

There  may  be  too  much  hardness  in  rejecting  traditions,  as  well 
as  jtoo  great  easiness  in  receiving  them.     Where  it  is  found  tBat  a 

>  See  Barrow,  185-214.  **  lb.  iii.  1. 

k  See  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  ii.  327-  p  See  Tillem.  i.  391,  406. 

841  ;   Barrow,  188;    Thiersch,  i.   90-3;  **  Polycrat.  ap.  Euseb.  v.  24. 

Alford,  Prolegg.  to  I.  Pet.,  sect.  2.  '  Tillem.  i.  657. 

"  £.  g.  Euseb.  ii.  25;  Orig.  in  Qen.  t.  *  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  i.  13;  iL  1. 

iii.  ib.  iii.  1 ;  Hieron.  de  W.  Illustr.  1.  *  Eus.  iii.  1. 

See  Pusey,   n.   on  Tertullian,  i.  471  ;  ^  See  Neander,i.  112-4;  Milman,  note 

Alford,  Prolegg.  to  I.  Pet.,  sect.  2.   Bp.  on   Gibbon,    iv.   381  ;    Wiltsch,    i.    19. 

Pearson   (Minor  Works,  i.  396)  places  Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  i.  30-42, 

their  martyrdom  in  a.d.  67  or  68;  Mr.  Lond.  1839;    Neumann,  Gesch.  d.  eng- 

Clinton  m  a.d.  65  (Fasti  Rom.  i.  47);  lischen  Reichs  in  Asien,  ii.  279  (Leipa. 

Sohaff  and  others  (see  p.  2.  n.  •.)  m  1857). 

A.D.  64.  *  Miinter,  Primordia  Eccl.  Mn.casin« 

■  Euseh  V.  10.  00, 3-4    HafhicB,  1829. 
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church  existed,  and  that  it  referred  its  origin  to  a  certain  person, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  person  in  question  was  as  likely  as  any  other 
to  have  been  the  founder,  or  perhaps  more  likely  than  any  other, 
can  surely  be  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  claim.  We  have 
before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  remarkable  works,  and,  on  the  other, 
distinguished  names;  tradition  may  be  wrong  in  connecting  the 
names  with  the  works ;  but  it  is  an  unreasonable  scepticism  to  insist 
on  separating  them,  without  examination  and  without  exception. 

The  persecution  by  Nero  is  one  of  the  drcumstances  in  our  early 
history  which  are  attested  by  the  independent  evidence  of  heathen 
writers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Christianity  had  once  before 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  imperial  government ;  for  it  is  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Suetonius  that  disturbances  among  the  Roman 
Jews  on  the  subject  of  Christ  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  edict 
A  D  64-68  ^y  which  Claudius  banished  them  from  Rome.^  But  the 
persecution  under  Nero  was  more  distinctly  directed 
against  the  Christians,  on  whom  the  emperor  affected  to  lay  the 
charge  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city.  Some  were  sewn  up  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  be  torn  by  dogs ;  some  were 
crucified;  others  were  covered  with  a  dress  which  had  been 
smeared  with  pitch,  and  was  then  set  on  fire,  so  that  the  victims 
served  as  torches  to  illuminate  the  emperor's  gardens,  while  he 
regaled  the  populace  with  the  exhibition  of  chariot-races,  in  which 
he  himself  took  part.  Tacitus,  in  relating  these  atrocities,  states 
that,  although  the  charge  of  incendiarism  was  disbelieved,  the 
Christians  were  unpopular  as  followers  of  an  unsocial  superstition ; 
but  that  the  infliction  of  such  tortures  on  them  raised  a  general 
feeling  of  pity.'  As  to  the  extent  of  this  persecution  (which  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute)  the  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  it  had  no  official  sanction  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital ;  but  the  display  of  Nero's  enmity  against  the  Chris- 
tian* name  must  .doubtless  have  affected  the  condition  of  the 
obnoxious  community  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire.* 

y  Acts  xviii.  2 ;    Sueton.  Claud.  25  ;  torians,  misled  by  the  use  of  the  name 

Quericke,    i.    122.      See   Meriyale,  vL  of  Christ,  "too  readily  imagined  that 

263.  the  persecution  was  directed  against  the 

*  Annal.  xy.  44.    See  on  the  passage,  Christians  only."  281. 

Merivale,  vi.   169,  274.     Mr.   Merivale  *  Mosheim,    Instit.   Majores,    124>6; 

supposes  that  the  persecution  was  di-  Milman,  n.  on  Qibbon,  i.  546  ;  Sehaff,  i. 

rected  against    '*the    turbulent  Jews,  351.      See  Rose,    'Christianity  always 

notorious  for  their  appeals  to  the  name  Progressive,*     139-140,   Cambr.      1829. 

^f  Christ,    as  an   expected  prince    or  Notices  of  martyrs  who  are  said  to  have 

^     'er;"  that  these  "sought  to  impli-  suffered  in  various  countries  during  this 

the  true  disciples,  known  to  them  persecution  may  be  found  in  TiUemont^ 

"--"'^  by  them;"  and  that  our  his-  u.  76-7. 


Ou».L   JL».  e4^9«.-  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM— DOMITIAN.  O 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  capital  of  God's 
andent  X)eople,  the  city  where  the  church  had  taken  its 
beginning,  had  naturally  been  regarded  by  Christians  as 
a  religious  centre.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  apostolic  council,  held 
under  the  presidency  of  its  bishop,  St.  James  "  the  Just."  ^  And, 
as  the  embracing  of  the  Gospel  was  not  considered  to  detach  con- 
verts of  Hebrew  race  from  the  temple-worship  and  other  Mosaic 
obsorances,  Jerusalem  had  continued  to  be  a  resort  for  such 
converts,  including  the  Apostles  themselves,  at  the  seasons  of  the 
great  Jewish  festivals.  But  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  of 
die  holy  city  put  an  end  to  this  connexion.  It  was  the  final 
proof  that  God  was  no  longer  with  the  Israel  after  the  flesh ;  that 
the  Mosaic  system  had  fulfilled  its  work,  and  had  pa^ed  away.^ 
At  the  approach  of  the  besieging  army,  the  Christian  community 
— seeing  in  this  the  accomplishment  of  their  Master's  warnings-^ 
had  withdrawn  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountain  town  of  Pella. 
The  main  body  of  them  returned  after  the  siege,  and  established 
themselves  among  the  ruins,  under  Symeon,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  bishoprick  on  the  martyrdom  of  St  James,  some  years 
before  ;^  but  the  church  of  Jerusalem  no  longer  stood  in  its  former 
relation  of  superiority  to  other  churches.* 

Chnstsanity,  as  it  was  not  the  faith  of  any  nation,  had  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  Roman  statesmen,  a  claim  to  admission  among  the 
number  of  tolerated,  religions  (religiones  lidtcB)  ;  it  must,  indeed, 
have  refused  such  a  position,  if  it  were  required  to  exist  contentedly 
and  without  aggression  by  the  side  of  systems  which  it  denounced 
as  false  and  ruinous ;  and  thus  its  professors  were  always  exposed 
to  the  capricious  enmity  of  rulers  who  might  think  fit  to  proceed 
against  them.     Thirty  years  after  the  time  of  Nero,  a  ^ 

new  persecution  of  the  church,  wider  in  its  reach,  but 
of  less  severity,^  than  the  former,  was  instituted  by  Domitian. 
The  banishment  of  St.  John  to  Patmos,  where  he  saw  the  visions 
recorded  in  the  last  book  of  holy  Scripture,  has  generally  been 
referred  to  this  persecution.^    Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 

^  Acts  XT.    For  the  identitj  of  the  and  others  place  the  beginning  four  yean 

bishop  of  Jerusalem  with  the  apostle  earlier. 

St  James  the  Less,  see  Dr.  Mill's  essay  f  Blunt,  228. 

on  '  Our  Lord's  Brethren/  Cambridge,  ^  Many  modem  Qerman  writers  refer 

1843.  the  Apoodypse  to  an  earlier  date,  such 

<  Grig.  c.  Cels.  It.  2 ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  as  the  time  of  Nero^s  persecution.    (See 

e.  Tryph.  52.  Qieseler,   I.   L   127  ;    Ouericke,  L  97.) 

<*  Euseb.  iii.  11;   TiUem.  ii.  187,  575.  Hase  would  refer  it,  not  to  any  exile  in 

•  Qiesel.  I.  i.  126-9.  Patmos,  but  to  a  residence  there  in  the 

'  This   is   TiUemonfs  date,  ii.  118,  reign  of  Galba(38);  but  Hengstenberg, 

522.    Comp.  Clinton,  p.  80.    Baronius  Ebrard  (Comment,  ilber  d.  OSexxYiaaroii^ 


6  ST.  JOHN. 

good  reason  for  disbelieving  the  story  that  the  emperor,  ha^ng 
been  informed  that  some  descendants  of  the  house  of  David  were 
living  in  Judea,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  appre- 
hending a  renewal  of  the  attempts  at  rebellion  which  had  been  so 
frequent  among  their  nation.  They  were  two  grandchildren  of  St 
Jude— the  "  brother"  of  our  Lord,  as  he  is  called.  They  showed 
their  hands,  rough  and  horny  from  labour,  and  gave  such  answers 
as  proved  them  to  be  simple  countrymen,  not  likely  to  engage  in 
any  plots  against  the  state  ;  whereupon  they  were  dismissed.*  The 
persecution  did  not  last  long.  Domitian,  before  his  assassination, 
had  given  orders  that  it  should  cease,  and  that  the  Christians 
who  had  been  banished  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  ^  and  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Nerva  (a.d.  96-8),  who 
restored  their  confiscated  property,"  was  a  season  of  rest  for  the 
church. 

St.  John  alone  of  the  apostles  survived  to  the  reign  of  Trajan." 
Of  his  last  years,  which  were  spent  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Epheaan  church,®  some  traditions  have  been  preserved,  which,  if 
they  cannot  absolutely  demand  our  belief,  have  at  least  a  sufficient 
air  of  credibility  to  deserve  a  respectful  consideration.  One  of 
these  is  a  pleasing  story  of  his  recovering  to  the' way  of  righteous- 
ness a  young  man  who,  after  having  been  distinguished  by  the 
apostle's  notice  and  interest,  had  fallen  into  vicious  courses,  and 
had  become  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.^  Another  tradition  re- 
lates that,  when  too  feeble  to  enter  the  church  without  assistance, 
or  to  utter  many  words,  he  continually  addressed  his  flock  with  the 
charge — "Little  children,  love  one  another;"  and  that,  when 
some  of  them  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  of  a  repetition  which  they 
found  wearisome,  he  answered,  "  Because  it  is  the  Lord's  com- 
mandment, and,  if  this  only  be  performed,  it  is  enough."  ^  And 
it  is  surely  a  very  incomplete  view  of  the  Apostle's  character  which 

131)  and  Scbaff  (i.  406-8)  mAintain  the  *  Hegedppus,  ap.  Euseb.  iiL  20.    See 

older  view,  in  favour  of  which  see  Dean  Dr.  Routh's  notes  on  the  passage,  ReUq. 

Alford's  Prolegomena  to  the  Revelation,  Sacree,  i.  249,  seqq. 

Qr.  Test.  iv.  230-6,  ed.  1.    The  stories  >>  TertuU.  Apol.  5;  Euseb.iii.  20.   See 

of  the  Apostle's  having  been  plunged  Mosh.  112. 

into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oU  (Tert.  de  ^  Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii.  init. 

Prsescr.  36),  and  of  his  having  drunk  a  "  Irenseus,  II.  xxii.  5  ;   Clinton,  a.d. 

cup   of  poison  (Soliloq.  AniuuB,  c.  22,  100.    See  as  to  St.  John,  Mill's  *  Ser- 

ap.  Augustin.  t.  vi.  Append.),  without  mons  on  the  Nature  of  Christianity,' 

receiving   any   hurt,  are  supposed  by  Cambr.  1848.    Append.  B. 

Qieseler  (I.  i.  139)  to  have  arisen  from  •  Euseb.iii.  1 ;  Hieron.de  W. Illustr. 

•    *  s  to  realise  St.  Matth.  xx.   23.  9  (Patrol,  xxiii.). 

Olthausen,  Commentar,  ii.  590,  ^  Clem.   Alex.  Quis  Div.   salv.   42  ; 

""    '  Blunt  is  inclined  to  believe  Euseb.  iii.  23. 

deliverance  from  the  cal-  '^  Hieron.  in  Qalat.  vi.  10.  (Patrol, 
xxvi.  433.) 
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would  reject  as  improbable  the  story  of  his  having  rushed  out  of  a 
public  bath  in  horror  and  indignation  on  finding  it  to  be  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus/ 

Of  the  writings  ascribed  to  this  age,  but  which  have  not  been 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  First  Epistle 
ci  St  Clement  is  the  only  one  which  is  generally  received  as  genuine! 
The  author,  who  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  Clement  men* 
tioned  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iv.  3),  was 
bishop  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  century.'  His  epistle,  of 
which  the  chief  object  is  to  reconunend  humility  and  peace,  was 
written  in  consequence  of  some  dissensions  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
of  which  no  other  record  .is  preserved,  but  which  were  probably 
later  than  Domitian's  persecution.^  The  Second  Epistle  ascribed 
to  Clement,  and  two  letters  *  To  Virgins,'  whidi  exist  in  a 
Syriac  version,  are  rejected  by  most  critics ;  and  the  other  writings 
with  which  his  name  is  connected  are  undoubtedly  spurious."  The 
epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  St  Barnabas  (although  it  does  not 
claim  him  for  its  author),*  and  the  '  Shepherd '  of  Hermas,^  are 
probably  works  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century. 


'  Iremeus,  III.  iii.  4.  (Comp.  St.  John, 
Epp.  ii.-iiL)  EpiphaniiiB  xuMiies  Ebion 
instead  of  Cerinthus.     Hssr.  xzx.  24. 

*  The  identity  has  been  questioned  in 
later  times.  I  do  not  Tenture  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  as  to  the  succession 
of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Rome.  Some  of 
our  divines  (as  Thomdike,  i.  25,  ed.  Ang. 
Cath.  Lib.,  and  Hammond,  Minor  Worlu, 
ib.  238)  suppose  that  at  Rome,  as  at  An- 
tioch,  there  were  at  first  one  line  of 
bishops  for  the  Jewish  and  another  for 
the  Qentile  Christians.  But  see  Pear- 
son's Dissertations,  pt.  ii.  cc.  4-5,  in 
Minor  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-460. 

'  Rothe  supposes  it  written  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  Corinth,  in  which 
a  democratic  party  rebelled  against  the 
presbyters.     So  Thiersch,  i.  343-4. 

"  In  favour  of  the  two  Syriac  letters, 
see  Card.  Villecourt's  Prefieuse  (Patrol. 
Qt.  i.) ;  against  them,  Neander,  ii.  408. 
The  Clementine  Homilies  and  '  Recogni- 
tions* are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
Ebionite  of  the  party  inclining  to  Gnos- 
ticism. See  Neander,  i.  493,  and  '  Die 
Clementinen,'  by  Schliemann.  On  the 
"Apostolical"  Canons  and  Constitu- 
tions (with  which  also  the  name  of 
Clement  is  connected)  see  Beveridge, 
'  Cod.  Canon.  Vindicatus  ; '  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Or.  vii.  24,  seq. ;  Krabbe,  *  Ursprung  u. 
Inhalt  d.  Apost.  Constitutionen,'  Hamb. 
1 829  ;  V.  Drey,  *  Neue  Uutersuchiu^en 
fiber  dJe  Conat  a,  Kanouea  der  ApogUl, ' 


Tubing.  1832;  Gieseler,  I.  L  356  ;  He- 
fele,  Append,  to  vol.  i. 

'  Neander  considers  this  epistle  to 
be  the  work  of  a  converted  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  and  written  in  a  tone  "  more 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than 
that  of  St.  Paul,  or  even  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews"  (ii.  406).  It  has  been 
referred  by  some  to  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. (Keble,  in  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No.  89,  p.  16.)  Guericke  is  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness  (i.  211)  ;  and  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  by  finding 
that  Gieseler  is  of  Uie  same  opinion. 
(I.  i  146.)  For  a  list  of  authorities  on 
each  side  see  Schliemann,  415. 

'  This  is  ascribed  to  the  Hermas  who 
is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  brother  of  Pius  I., 
bishop  of  Ilome  (about  a.d.  150).  Nean- 
der remarks  that  the  respect  paid  to  it 
by  writers  very  near  that  period  (such 
as  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  testimonies  are  collected  in  Pa- 
trol. Gr.  ii.  820),  "  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the'  hypotheaiB  of  so  late  an 
origin  "  (ii.  41 1).  Perhaps  it  belongs  to 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Hermas.  (See  Hase,  42  ;  Pree- 
sense,  ii.  421.)  Hefele  supposes  it  to 
contain  references  to  the  heresy  of  Mon- 
tanus  (see  below,  cli.  v.) — the  rise  of 
which  lie  dates  about  140.    i.  *»  V, 
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8  CHURCH-GOVEFWMENT. 

Before  leaving  the  apostolic  age,  a  few  words  must  be  eaxd  on 
the  subject  of  Church-government,  while  some  other  matters  of 
this  time  may  be  better  reserved  for  notice  at  such  points  of  the 
later  history  as  may  afford  us  a  view  of  their  bearings  and  conse- 
quences. 

;  With  respect,  then,  to  the  government  of  the  earliest  church, 
the  most  important  consideration  appears  to  be,  that  the  Christian 
ministry  was  developed,  not  from  below,  but  from  above.  We  do 
not  find  that  the  first  members  of  it  raised  some  from  among  their 
number  to  a  position  higher  than  the  equality  on  which  they  had 
all  originally  stood;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  apostles, 
having  been  at  first  the  sole  depositaries  of  their  Lord's  com- 
mission, with  all  the  powers  which  it  conferred,  afterwards  dele- 
gated to  others,  as  their  substitutes,  assistants,  or  successors,  such 
portions  of  their  powers  as  were  capable  of  being  transmitted,  and 
as  were  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  church. 

In  this  way  were  appointed,  first,  the  order  of  deacons,  for  the 
discharge  of  secular  administrations  and  of  the  lower  spiritual 
functions;  next,  that  of  presbyters,  elders,  or  bishops,  for  the 
ordinary  care  of  congregations ;  and,  lastly,  the  highest  powers  of 
ordination  and  government  were  in  like  manner  imparted,  as  the 
apostles  began  to  find  that  their  own  body  was,  from  its  smallness, 
unequal  to  the  local  superintendence  of  the  growing  church,  and  as 
the  approach  of  their  end  warned  them  to  provide  for  the  coming 
times.  An  advocate  of  the  episcopal  theory  of  apostolical  succession 
is  under  no  necessity  of  arguing  that  there  must  needs  have  been 
three  orders  in  the  ministry,  or  that  there  need  have  been  more 
than  one.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  those  to  whom  the  apostles 
conveyed  the  full  powers  of  the  Christian  ministry  were  not 
the  deacons,  nor  the  presbyters,  but  (in  the  later  meaning  of  the 
word)  the  bishops;  and  the  existence  of  the  inferior  orders,  as 
subject  to  these,  is  a  simple  matter  of  history. 

Resting  on  the  fact  that  the  apostles  were,  during  their  lives 
on  earth,  the  supreme  regulating  authorities  of  the  church,  we 
may  disregard  a  multitude  of  questions  which  have  been  made  to 
tell  against  the  theories  of  an  episcopal  polity,  of  a  triple  ministry, 
or  of  any  ministry  whatever  as  distinguished  from  the  great  body 
of  Christians.  We  need  not  here  inquire  at  what  time  and  by  what 
steps  the  title  of  BUhop^  which  had  originally  been  common  to  the 
highest  and  the  second  orders,  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  former ;  nor  whether  functions  originally  open  to  all  Christian 
men  were  afterwards  restricted  to  a  particular  class ;  nor  in  how 
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far  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  or  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  may  have  at  first  shared  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline;  nor  whether  the  commissions  given  by  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  were  permanent  or  only  occasional ; 
nor  at  what  time  the  system  of  fixed  diocesan  bishops  was  intro- 
duced. We  do  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  organisation  of 
the  church  was  gradual ;  we  are  only  concerned  to  maintain  that 
it  was  directed  by  the  apostles  (probably  acting  on  instructions 
committed  to  them  by  their  Master  during  the  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  his  ascension),*  and  that  in  all  essential  points  it 
was  completed  before  their  departure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ministers  of  the  church,  beginning  with 
St  Matthias,  were  usually  chosen  by  the  body  of  believers ;  but  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  it  was  the  apostolical  ordination  which 
gave  them  their  commission — that  commission  being  derived  from 
the  Head  of  the  church,  who  had  bestowed  it  on  the  apostles, 
that  they  might  become  the  channels  for  conveying  it  to  others.' 

Of  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  speak.  In  this  stage  of  Church-history  it  is  a  matter 
not  for  the  narrator  but  for  the  controversialist ;  if,  indeed,  the 
theories  as  to  the  "  development "  of  Christianity  which  have 
lately  been  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  Papacy,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  dispensing  even  the  controversial  opponents  of  Rome 
from  the  necessity  of  proving  that,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the 
church,  no  such  supremacy  was  known  or  imagined. 


«  Blunt,  9-14. 

*  See  Rothe,  'Anfange  der  Christ- 
lichen  Kirche'  (who  supposes  episco- 
pacy, properly  so  called,  to  have  been 
established  by  the  surviving  apostles 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  ;  Gladstone's 


*  Chureh  Principles,* chap.  v. ;  Thiersch, 
i.  258,  seqq. ;  Bp.  Kaye  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  26- 
43 ;  Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  Ser.  li., 
Lect.  7. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 
The  Keigns  op  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

A.D.  98-138. 

Christianity  was  no  longer  to  be  confounded  with  Judaism. 
The  great  majority  of  the  converts  were  of  Gentile  race ;  and  the 
difference  of  manners  and  observances  between  the  followers  of  the 
two  religions  was  such  as  could  not  be  overlooked  when  exhibited 
in  large  bodies  of  persons.  But  still  the  newer  system  was  regarded 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  older ;  its  adherents  were  exposed  to  all  the 
odium  of  a  Jewish  sect  Indeed  the  Christian  religion  must  have 
appeared  the  more  objectionable  of  the  two,  since  it  not  only  was 
exclusive,  but,  instead  of  being  merely  or  chiefly  national,  it  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  all  mankind.* 

Strange  and  horrible  charges  began  to  be  current  against  the 
Christians.  The  secrecy  of  their  meetings  for  worship  was  ascribed, 
not  to  its  true  cause,  the  fear  of  persecution,  but  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  abominations  which  could  not  bear  the  light  **Thy- 
estean  banquets/'  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  magical 
rites  were  popularly  imputed  to  them.^  The  Jews  were  especially 
industrious  in  inventing  and  propagating  such  stories,^  while 
some  of  the  heretical  parties,  which  now  began  to  vex  the  church, 
both  brought  discredit  on  the  Christian  name  by  their  own  prac- 
tices, and  were  forward  to  join  in  the  work  of  slander  and  persecu- 
tion against  the  fsuthful.*^  And  no  doubt,  among  the  orthodox 
themselves,  there  must  have  been  some  by  whom  the  Gospel  had 
been  so  misconceived  that  their  behaviour  towards  those  without 
the  church  was  repulsive  and  irritating,  so  as  to  give  countenance 

•  Planck,  i.  58.                ^  Felix,  'Octavius,'  cc.  9,  aeqq.,  28-32; 

^  Justin.    Mart.  Apol.  L    26.      The  Athenagor.  Legatio  pro  Gbriatianis,  3, 

chaise  of  Thyestean  feasts  is  traced  to  seqq. ;  TbeophU.  ad  Autoljc,  iii.  4. 

the  misunderstanding  of  the  heathens,  ^  Just.    Mart.   Dial.   c.   Try  ph.   17  ; 

who,  in  endeavouring  to  get  information  Orig.  c.  Cels.  vi.  27. 

^e  slaves  of    Christians,    could  <*  Burton,  i.  310  ;  Pusey,  n.  on  Ter- 

'^    over  that  these  had  heard  their  tullian,  i.   5.     Clement  of  Alexandria 

of  eatinff  the  Saviour's  charges  the  Carpocratians  with  the  abo- 

king  his  blood.    (Irenseus,  minations  which  were  falsely  imputed 

p.  852.)      See  Minucius  to  the  church.     Strom,  iii.  2,  p.  514. 
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to  the  prejudices  which  regarded  the  faith  of  Christ  as  a  gloomy 
and  unsocial  superstition.® 

It  is  a  question  whether  at  this  time  there  were  any  laws  of  the 
Roman  empire  against  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  those  of  Nero  and  Domitian  had  been  repealed;^ 
on  the  other  hand,  Tertullian'  states  that  although  all  the  other 
acts  of  Nero  were  abrogated,  those  against  the  Christians  still 
remained ;  and  the  records  of  the  period  convey  the  idea  that  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel  was  legally  punishable.  Even  if  it  was 
no  longer  condemned  by  any  special  statute,  it  fell  under  the 
general  law  which  prohibited  all  such  religions  as  had  not  been 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  state.^  And  this  law,  although  it  might 
usually  be  allowed  to  slumber,  could  at  any  time  be  enforced ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  constant  danger  from  popular  tumults,  often  incited 
by  persons  who  felt  that  their  calling  was  at  stake — priests,  sooth- 
sayers, statuaries,  players,  gladiators,  and  others  who  depended  for 
a  livelihood  on  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  or  on  spectacles 
which  the  Christians  abhorred.* 

Trajan,  the  successor  of  Nerva,  although  not  free  from  serious 
personal  vices,*  was  long  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  ideal  of 
an  excellent  prince ;  centuries  aft;er  his  death,  the  highest  wish  that 
could  be  framed  for  the  salutation  of  a  new  emperor  was  a  prayer 
that  he  might  be  *^  more  fortunate  than  Augustus,  and  better  than 
Trajan."™  In  the  history  of  the  church,  however,  Trajan  appears 
to  less  advantage.  Early  in  his  reign  he  issued  an  edict  against 
guilds  or  clubs  {hetcerioe)^  apprehending  that  they  might  become 
dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  edict 
might  be  turned  against  the  Christians — ^a  vast  brotherhood, 
extending  through  all  known  countries,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  empire,  bound  together  by  intimate  ties,  maintaining  a  lively 
intercourse  and  communication  with  each  other,  and  having  much 
that  was  mysterious  both  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  practice.^ 

In  this  reign  falls  the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable  Symeon,  the 

*  Neand.,  i.  126.  "  Gibbon,  i.  82  ;   Guntherii  liguri- 
'  Moeh.  231  ;  Gibbon,  i.  550.                  nus,  iii.  443-5  (Patrol,  ccxii.). 

'  Apol.  6  ;   Ad  Nationes,  1.  7.    See  "  "Secundum  mandata  tua,  hetajrias 

Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  341-5.  esse  vetueram."    Plin.  ad  Traj.  Ep.  x. 

*  See  Tillemont,  it.  168 ;  and  note  on  97.  See  Ep.  x.  36  ;  Augusti,  viii.  76  ; 
Moeh.  1.  133.    Comp.  Bp.  Kaye  oh  Ter-  Merivale,  vii.  263. 

tulliah,  109,  seqq.  <*  The  additional  ground  of  apprehen- 

*  Tzschimer,  'Der  Fall  des  Heiden-  sion  stated  by  Baronius  (100.  9),  that 
thums,*  227.  Comp.  Tertull.  Apol.  tJiey  were  subject  to  one  central  head,  ap- 
42-3.  A  lively  view  of  this  professional  pears  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  his 
enmity  is  given  by  Prof.  Blimt,  c.  viii.  oini. 

k  TiJDeia,,  Hiat.  dea  Emp,  iii,  162, 
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kinsman  of  our  Lord,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  and  his  suooessor 
in  the  see  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  some  heretics  denounced 
him  to  the  proconsul  Atticus  as  a  Christian  and  a  descendant  of 
David.  During  several  days  the  aged  bishop  endured  a  variety  of 
tortures  with  a  constancy  which  astonished  the  beholders ;  and  at 
last  he  was  crucified,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty.^ 

A  curious  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  Church  history  of 
the  time  is  furnished  by  the  correspondence  of  the  younger  Pliny.^ 
Pliny  had  been  sent  as  proconsul  into  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  a 
region  of  mixed  population,  partly  Asiatic  and  partly  Greek,  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Jews.'  That  the  Gospel  had  early  found 
an  entrance  into  those  countries  appears  from  the  address  of  St. 
Peter's  First  Epistle;'  and  its  prevalence  there  in  the  second 
century  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  heathen  Ludan.^ 
The  circumstances  of  his  government  forced  on  Pliny  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  which  had  not  before  engaged  his  attention. 
Perhaps,  as  has  been  conjectured,^  the  first  occasion  which  brought 
the  new  religion  under  his  notice  may  have  been  the  celebration  of 
Trajan's  Quindecennalia — the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  adoption 
as  the  heir  of  the  empire;  for  solemnities  of  this  kind  were 
accompanied  by  pagan  rites,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  for  Christians 
to  share. 

The  proconsul  was  perplexed  by  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  temples  of  the  national  reli^on 
were  almost  deserted.  The  persons  accused  of  Christianity  were 
very  numerous ;  they  were  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks, 
and  were  found  not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  villages  and  country 
places.  Pliny  was  uncertain  as  to  the  state  of  the  laws ; '  and  in  his 
difficulty  he  applied  to  the  emperor  for  instructions.  He  states  the 
course  which  he  had  pursued:  he  had  questioned  the  accused 
repeatedly ;  of  those  who  persisted  in  avowing  themselves  Christians, 
he  had  ordered  some  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had  reserved  others, 
who  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  with  the  in- 

P  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  ill.  32.    The  Merivale  seems  to  prefer  112.  vii.  361. 

date  was  a.d.  107,  according  to  most  '  Milman,  ii.  140. 

authorities  ;  104  according  to  Burton,  *  Comp.  Acts  iL  9. 

ii.  17  ;  while  Moaheim  (234)  places  it  so  *■  Luciau.    Alexander,  c.  25  (t.  ii.  ed. 

late  as  116.    The  addition  of  Hegesip-  Hemsterh.) ;  Mosh.  219. 

pus,  that  Symeon's  accusers  were  them-  "  By  Pagi,   it  31.     See  Milman,   ii. 

selves  put  to  death  as  descendants  of  141 ;  tiurton,  ii.  40. 

David,  has  a  fabulous  air.  ^  Hence  Gibbon  (i.  550)  infers  that 

**  £pp.  X.  97-8.    The  genuineness  of  there  were  no  laws  by  which  the  Ohria- 

these  letters  has,  of  course,  been  denied,  tians  could  be  punished  ;  but  see  for  the 

leminglv  without  any  good  grounds,  contrary,  Milman,  i.  141-3;  Blunt,  159, 

are  referred  by  Pagi  to  the  years  230. 
12;  by  Mr.  CUnton  to  104.    Mr. 
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tention  of  sending  them  to  the  capital.  ^'  I  had  no  doubt,**  he  8ay8> 
''  that,  whatever  they  might  confess,  wilfulness  and  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy ought  to  be  punish^"  Many  who  were  anonymously  accused 
had  cleared  themselyes  by  iuToking  the  gods,  by  offering  incense  to 
the  statues  of  these  and  of  the  emperor,  and  by  cursing  the  name  of 
Christ  Some,  who  had  at  first  admitted  the  charge,  afterwards 
declared  that  they  had  abandoned  Christianity  three,  or  even 
twenty,  years  before;^  yet  the  governor  was  unable  to  extract 
from  these  anything  to  the  discredit  of  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  forsaken.  They  stated  that  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  before  dawn  on  certain  days;  that  they  sang 
alternately  a  hymn'  to  Qirist  as  God.  Instead  of  the  expected  dis- 
closures as  to  seditious  engagements,  licentious  or^es,  and  unnatural 
feasts,  Pliny  could  only  find  that  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  abstain  from  theft,  adultery,  and  breach  of  promise  or  trust  ;* 
and  that  at  a  second  meeting,  later  in  the  day,  they  partook  in 
common  of  a  simple  and  innocent  meal  (the  agape  or  hw-featt^ 
which  was  connected  with  the  eucharist).  He  put  two  deaconesses  ^ 
to  the  torture ;  but  even  this  cruelty  failed  to  draw  forth  evidence 
of  anything  more  criminal  than  *^  a  perverse  and  immoderate  super- 
stition." In  these  circumstances  Pliny  asks  the  emperor  with  what 
penalties  Christianity  shall  be  visited ;  whether  it  shall  be  punished 
as  in  itself  a  crime,  or  only  when  found  in  combination  with  other 
ofiences ;  whether  any  difference  shall  be  made  between  the  treat- 
ment of  the  young  and  tender,  and  that  of  the  more  robust 
culprits ;  and  whether  a  recantation  shall  be  admitted  as  a  title  to 
pardon.  He  concludes  by  stating  that  the  measures  already  taken 
had  recovered  many  worshippers  for  the  lately  deserted  temples, 
and  by  expressing  the  belief  that  a  wise  and  moderate  policy  would 
produce  far  more  numerous  reconversions. 

Trajan,  in  his  answer,  approves  of  the  measures  which  Pliny  had 

'  The  period  of  twenty  yean  pro-  of  the  ordinary  worship,  may  probably 
bably  refers  to  the  persecution  under  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  baptismtd 
Domitian.  (F^>  ii.  31.)  The  equivocal  vow.  Bishop  Beveridge  (Cod.  Canon, 
behayiour  of  these  persons  leaves  it  Vindic.  1.  II.  c.  iii.§  7) supposes  "sacra- 
doubtful  whether  they  really  aposta-  mentum"  here  to  mean  the  Eucharist, 
tized,  or  whether  they  used  the  license  But  the  following  words  seem  to  show 
which  was  sanctioned  by  some  heretical  that  the  eucharistic  service  was  in  the 
sects  (see  below,  c.  iv.)  and  disavowed  evening,  Tertullian,  in  referring  to  this 
their  belief  in  order  to  escape  danger.  passage,  says,  *'  ad  confoederandun  disci- 

■  **  Carmen .  . .  dicere  secum  invioem."  plinam  "  (Apol.  2  ) ;  and  Augusti  under- 

I  cannot  think  that  the  current  charges  stands  the  reading  and  application  of 

against  the  Christians  prove  the  word  Scriptures  which  forbid  the  sins  in  ques- 

carmen  here  to  mean  a  charm,  as  is  said  tion  (iv.  35). 

by  Dr.  Newman,   'Essay  on  Develop-  ^  "  AncUlis qu»  mmisircB  dicebantur." 

ment*'  225.  See  Augusti,  iv.  30. 

•  This,  althon^^  represented  as  a  part 
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reported  to  him.  He  prefers  intrusting  the  gOTemor  with  a  large 
discretionary  power  to  laying  down  a  rigid  and  uniform  rule  for  all 
cases.  The  Christians,  he  says,  are  not  to  be  sought  out;  if 
detected  and  convicted,  they  are  to  be  punished ;  but  a  denial  of 
"  Christ  is  to  be  admitted  as  clearing  the  accused,  and  no  anonymous 
informations  are  to  be  received  against  them. 

The  policy  indicated  in  these  letters  has  been  assailed  by  the 
sarcasm  of  TertuUian,^  and  his  words  have  often  been  edioed  and 
quoted  with  approbation  by  later  writers — forgetful  that  the  con- 
duct of  Trajan  and  his  minister  ought  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
standard  either  of  true  religion  or  of  correct  and  consistent  rea- 
soning, but  as  that  of  heathen  statesmen.  We  may  deplore  the 
insensibility  which  led  these  eminent  men  to  set  down  our  faith  as 
a  wretched  fanaticism,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  the  little  which  they  were  able  to  ascertain  into  a  deeper  inquiry 
which  might  have  ended  in  their  own  conversion.  We  may  dislike 
the  merely  political  view  which,  without  taking  any  cognizance  of 
religious  truth,  regarded  religion  only  as  an  aflair  of  state,  and 
punished  dissent  from  the  legal  system  as  a  crime  against  the  civil 
authority.  We  may  pity  the  blindness  which  was  unable  to  discern 
the  inward  and  spiritual  strength  of  Christianity,  and  supposed  that 
a  judicious  mixture  of  indulgence  and  severity  would  in  no  long 
time  extinguish  it  But  if  we  fairly  consider  the  position  from 
which  Trajan  and  Pliny  were  obliged  to  regard  the  question,  instead 
of  joining  in  the  apologist's  complaints  against  the  logical  incon- 
sistency of  their  measures,  we  shall  be  unable  to  refuse  the  praise 
of  wise  liberality  to  the  system  of  conniving  at  the  existence  of  the 
"  new  religion,  unless  when  it  should  be  so  forced  on  the  notice  of 
the  government  as  to  require  the  execution  of  the  laws.* 

Under  Trajan  took  place  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius* — one  of 

e  "0  sententiam  necesBitate  confu-  saying  that  the  rescript  of  Trajan  to 

8am  I  negat  inquirendos,  ut  innocentes;  Pliny  became  the  law  of  the  empire,  and 

et  mandat  puniendos,  ut  nocentes,"  etc.  that  theiie  were  instances  of  its  being 

Apol.  2.  enforced   (234-5).    It  would  be   more 

<*  See   Schrockh,   ii.  335;   Neand.  i.  correct  to  say  that  they  were  in  con- 

136;  Merivale,  vii.  362-5.  formity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 

*  It  is  placed  by  Ussher,  Tillemont,  the  rescript ;  which  might  have  been 
and  Burton  in  107  :  by  Baronius  in  110.  the  case,  although  they  were  earlier  in 
Pagi  (ii.  45-8)  says  that  it  cannot  haye  date  than  it.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
been  earlier  than  112.  and  inclines  to  reconcile  the  tone  of  the  Bithynian  let- 
date  it  in  116,  which  is  the  year  given  ters  with  the  supposition  that  the  death 
by  Pearson,  Lloyd,  Orabe,  Schrockh,  of  Ignatius— sentenced  by  the  emperor 
and  Oieseler.  Clinton's  date  is  115.  in  person— had  taken  place  before.  If 
Mosheim,  who  gives  the  latest  of  these  the  condemnation  of  Ignatius  was  in 
dates,  and  refers  the  martyrdom  of  116,  an  earthquake  which  had  done  great 
njmeon  to  the  same  year,  begs  the  injury  at  Antioch  in  115  may  help  to 
"ion    of  chronological    order,    by  account  for  a  popular  ezoitement  against 
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the  most  celebrated  facts  in  early  Church  History;  not  only  on  its 
own  account,  but  because  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  epistles 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  renerable  bishop.'  The  birthplace  of 
Ignatius  is  matter  of  conjecture,  and  his  early  history  is  unknown. 
He  18  described  as  a  hearer  of  St  John ;  ^  and  he  was  raised  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Antioch,  as  the  successor  of  Euodius,  about  the 
year  70.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  governed  that  church, 
seated  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  dty  which  numbered  200,000 
inhabitants ;  and  to  the  authority  of  his  position  was  added  that  of 
a  wise  and  saintly  character. 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  visits  which  Trajan  paid  to 
Antioch  the  fate  of  Ignatius  ought  to  be  referred    The  Acts  of 


the  ChrisluuiB  at  that  time.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  preferred  a  late  date; 
but  for  thk  it  is  neoeaaary  to  suppoee 
the  Acta  of  the  martyrdom  to  be  mter- 
polated  in  the  passage  which  refers  it  to 
the  oonsttlship  of  Sura  and  Senecio. 
(A.D.  107).  See,  aa  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  case,  Merivale,  yii.  366-7,  and 
compare  De  Rossi,  who  is  for  107.  i. 
67. 

'  The  history  of  these  must  be  shortly 
stated.  Until  the  middle  of  the  8eyen« 
teenth  centiury,  besides  some  epistles 
which  existed  only  in  Latin,  and  were 
undoubtedly  spurious,  there  were  ttcelve 
in  Qreek,  which  laboured  under  great 
suspicion  of  forgery  or  interpolation. 
(See  Centur.  Magd.  ii.  127-8.)  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  attempted  to  restore  the 
genuine  epistles  by  the  help  of  two 
Latin  MSS.  (1644);  and  about  the  same 
time  Isaac  Vossius  discovered  at  Florence 
a  Greek  MS.  which  agreed  very  closely 
with  the  text  produced  by  Ussher's  cri- 
tical skill.  This  MS.  exhibited  seven 
epistles,  considerably  shorter  than  those 
which  had  before  been  known  under  the 
same  titles — ^ihese  having  been  swelled 
by  interpolations;  and  the  remaining 
five  epistles  were  adjudged  to  be  spu- 
rious. The  "shorter  recension*'  was 
defended  against  Daill^  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Bishop  Pearson  (1672);  and 
from  that  time  the  seven  epistles — al- 
though questioned  by  controversialists 
who  disliked  their  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  church-government,  and  sus- 
pected by  some  outer  critics  of  having 
been  more  or  less  corrupted — have  been 
generally  received  as,  on  the  whole, 
genuine  remains  of  the  apostolical 
fother.  (See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii. 
84-7.)  Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, a  new  controversy  has  sprui^  up 
j&viz?  tiff  diaooyery  of  a  Sjrriao  MS., 


which  contains  three  epistleSy  ahorter 
than  the  corresponding  Greek  epistles 
of  the  Florentine  copy.  The  editor  of 
the  three,  Dr.  Cureton,  contends  that 
they  alone  are  genuine ;  while  on  the 
other  side  it  is  maintained  that  they 
are  not  complete  translations  but  abridg- 
ments, ana  that  they  do  not  affoni 
any  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  re- 
maining four.  The  result  appears  to 
be,  that  in  our  own  country,  while  Dr. 
Cureton's  industry  and  oriental  learn- 
ing are  very  amply  acknowledged,  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity  is  less 
highly  estimated,  and  his  reasoning  is 
generally  rejected  (see  Prof.  Hussey's 
Preface  to  Academical  Sermons  ;  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  Dec  1850 ;  Arch- 
deacon Churton's  Preface  to  Pearson's 
Yindicise,  ed.  Ang.  Cath.  Lib.;  and  Prof. 
Blunt's  11th  chapter);  and  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  Baron  Bunsen  introduced 
the  three  epistles  in  their  new  form, 
the  more  sober  critics  prefer  that  which 
had  been  before  known  as  the  ahorter 
recension  (See  Denzinger  and  Hefele  in 
Patrol.  Gr.  v.),  while  Baur,  who  main- 
tains that  the  whole  are  spurious,  is  yet 
in  so  far  decidedly  against  the  patrons  of 
the  Syriac  version  that  he  declares  it  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek.  It  may 
be  here  noted  as  a  curious  fact,  and  one 
which  does  not  tend  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  oracles  of  criticism, 
that  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Mosheim  (Instit. 
220-2;  De  R.  Chr.  159)  and  Neander 
(ii.  411)  as  the  most  suspicious  of  the 
seven,  is  one  of  the  three  which  Dr. 
Cureton  admits  as  genuine.  A  very 
temperate  summary  of  the  controversy 
may  be  found  in  Prof.  Cbevallier'a 
Translation  of  Clement,  &c.,  Camb* 
1851,  pp.  zxxiv.  seqq. 
f  HieroD.  de  Yiria  IWuBtr.,  c«  \Q« 
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his  martyrdom^  relate  that  he  ^^  was  voluntarily  led"  before  the 
emperor— an  expression  which  may  mean  either  that  he  was  led 
as  a  criminal,  without  attempting  resistance  or  escape ;  or  that  he 
himself  deeired  to  be  conducted  into  Trajan's  presence,  with  a  view 
of  setting  forth  the  case  of  the  Christians,  and  with  the  resolution, 
if  his  words  should  fail  of  success,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  faith 
and  for  his  people.*  The  details  of  the  scene  with  the  emperor  are 
suspicious,  as  the  speeches  attributed  to  Trajan  are  too  much  in 
the  vein  of  a  theatrical  tyrant ;  his  sentence  was,  that  Ignatius 
should  be  carried  to  Rome,  and  there  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 
Perhaps  the  emperor  may  have  hoped  to  overcome  the  constancy 
of  the  aged  bishop  by  the  fatigues  of  the  long  journey,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  death  which  awaited  him.  At  least  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  reckoned  on  striking  fear  into  other  Christians,  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  so  venerable  in  character  and  so  eminent  in 
place,  hurried  over  sea  and  land  to  a  dreadful  and  degrading 
death — the  punishment  of  the  lowest  criminals,  and  especially  of 
persons  convicted  of  those  magical  practices  which  were  commonly 
imputed  to  the  Christians.^  Perhaps  he  may  even  have  thought 
that  the  exemplary  punishment  of  one  conspicuous  leader  would 
operate  as  a  mercy  to  the  multitude  by  deterring  them  from  the 
forbidden  religion ;  and  we  find  in  fact  that,  while  the  victim  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  his  church,  which  he  had  left  to  the  charge 
of  God  as  its  pastor,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.™ 

Ignatius,  who  had  welcomed  his  condemnation,  and  had  willingly 
submitted  to  be  bound,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  ten  soldiers, 
who  treated  him  with  great  harshness."  They  conducted  him  to 
Seleucia,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  bishop,  Polycarp — like  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
destined  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  Gospel.  The  report  of  his  sentence, 
and  of  his  intended  route,  had  reached  the  churches  of  Asia ;  and 
from  several  of  these  deputations  of  bishops  and  clergy  had  been 
sent  to  Smyrna,  with  the  hope  of  mingling  with  him  in  Christian 
consolation,  and  perhaps  of  receiving  some  spiritual  gift  from  him.® 
He  charged  the  bishops  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and  Tralles  with 
letters  addressed   to    their  respective  churches;    and,   as  some 

^  Neander  suspects  these  altogether  of  no  historical  value. 

(i.  139),  and  the  concluding  part  is  given        *  Le  Clerc,  in  Jacobson,  515. 

up  by  many  critics.    See  Jacobson,  PP.        ^  Burton,  ii.  26. 

Apostol.  pp.  534-7.     Dressel  has  pub-        "»  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  9 ;  ad  Polyc.  7. 

liahed  (PP.  ApostoUci,    368-375,  Lips.        °  Ad  Rom.  5. 
^S57)  a  Greek  account  of  the  martyr-        •>  Acta  S.  Ign.  3.    See  Jacobson,  523, 

^■pm,  which  places  the  examination  be-  and  Burton,  ii.  26,  231. 
^■to  Tnyan  at  Rome.    This  seems  to  be 
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members  of  the  Ephesian  church  were  proceeding  to  Rome  by  a 
more  direct  way  than  that  which  he  was  himself  about  to  take^  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  writing  by  them  to  his  brethren  in  the 
capital  At  Troas  he  was  met  by  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia; 
and,  thence  he  wrote  to  that  church,  as  also  to  the  Smymseans,  and 
to  their  bishop,  Folycarp. 

The  epistles  to  the  churches  are  in  general  full  of  solemn  and 
affectionate  exhortation.  The  venerable  writer  recalls  to  the 
minds  of  his-readers  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel — dwelling  with 
especial  force  on  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  manhood,  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  His  history,  by  way  of  warning  agiunst  the 
docetic^  errors  which  had  begun  to  infest  the  Asiatic  churches 
even  during  th^  lifetime  of  St  Joha.  A  tendency  to  Judaism  (or 
rather  to  heresies  of  a  judaizing  character)  is  also  repeatedly 
denounced.  Submission  to  the  episcopal  authority  is  strongly 
inculcated  throughout  Ignatius  charges  the  churches  to  do  nothing 
without  their  bishops;  he  compares  the  relation  of  presbyters  to 
bishops  with  that  of  the  strings  to  the  harp ;  he  exhorts  that  obe- 
dience be  given  to  the  bishops  aJs  to  Christ  himself,  and  to  the 
Almighty  Father.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  exhortations, 
and  the  terms  in  which  the  episcopal  office  is  extolled,  have  been, 
in  later  times,  the  chief  inducements  to  question  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistles  altogether,  or  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  largely 
interpolated  with  the  view  of  serving  a  hierarchical  interest.*^  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
a  ministry  of  three  orders  was  by  this  time  organized,  but  merely 
whether  Ignatius'  estimation  of  the  episcopal  dignity  were  some- 

^  See  below,  p.  40.  polling ;  nor  does  the  learned  Mr.  Green- 

^  "  Nulla  forte  lis  plerisque  Ignatian-  wood  appear  to  be  free  from  similar 

arum  epistolarum  mota  fuisset,  nisi  qui  motives.  (Cathedra  Petri,  67-75.)    See 

pro  divina  origine  et  antiquitate  guber-  Quart.    Rev.   Ixxxviii.   78 ;    also    Dor- 

nationis  episcopalis  pugnant,    caussam  ner's    remarks    (Lehre    v.    d.    Person 

suam  ex  illis  fulcire  potuissent.     Hoc  Christi,  i.  157,  note)  on  Neander^s  way 

vero   quum  intelligerent  Presbyteriani  of  dealing  with  the  epistles  ;  and  Moh- 

qui  dictmtur,  ex  nostris  etiam  illi,  qui  ler's  Atbanasius,  i.  18-9,  as  to  the  pre- 

omne  id  evertendum  esse  arbitrantur,  judice  by  which  anti-episcopal  writers 

quod  ecclesiffi  doctoribus  utilitatis  ali-  nave  been  influenced  in  the  case.     Dr. 

quid  ad  suam  a  populo  distinctionem  Cureton  is,  indeed,  free  from  such  pre- 

probandam  afferre  potest,  tauto  impetu  judices,  since  he  both  professes  that  '*  no 

has  epistolas  aggreasi  sunt,  ut  existi-  one  can  be  more  sincerely  and  warmly 

mationi  nonnumquam  bubs  et  laudi,  ma-  devoted  to  our  Church  system,"  than 

gis  quam  earum  auctoritati,  nocuerint."  himself,  and  points  out  that  even  hia 

(Mosh.  160.)     In  like  manner,  Neander  version  contains  "incidental  and  con- 

(i.  266)   and  Baur   reject  the  epistles  sequently   unsuspected    evidence,"    for 

altogether,  because  they  disagree  with  that  system.    (^Corpus  Ignatianyim,  Pref. 

their  views  as  to  the  origin  of  church-  xv.-xvi.)     But  may  not  the  judgm^t 

government,  while  Baron  Bunsen  relies  of  the  most  unprejudiced  and  hor*'^ 

on  the  three  of  the  Sjnac  venion,  as  bar-  man  be  warped  by  partiality  to  \UA 

xDonizing  with  Lis  jdeaa  ofeo^t^^caL  discoveries  ? 

VOL.  L  .^^^^  ^ 
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what  higher  or  lower ;  and  it  has  been  truly  remarked'  that  the 
intention  of  the  passages  in  question  is  not  to  exalt  the  hiararcfayy 
but  to  persuade  to  Christian  unity,  of  which  the  episcopate  was  the 
visible  keystone. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  written  in  a  more  ardent  strain 
than  the  others.  In  it  Ignatius  bears  witness  to  the  faith  and  the 
good  deeds  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  expresses  an  eager  deure 
for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  entreats  that  the  Romans  will 
not,  through  mistaken  kindness,  attempt  to  prevent  his  fate.  '*  I 
am,"  he  says,  **  the  wheat  of  God ;  let  me  be  ground  by  the  teeth 
of  beasts,  that  I  may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of  Christ  Rather 
do  you  encourage  the  beasts,  that  they  may  become  my  tomb,  and 
may  leave  nothing  of  my  body,  so  that  when  dead  I  may  not  be 
troublesome  to  any  one."  He  declares  that  he  wishes  the  lions  to 
exercise  all  their  fierceness  on  him  ;  that  if,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
they  should  show  any  unwillingness,  he  will  himself  provoke  them 
to  fall  on  him. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  these  expressions  were  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.*  Surely  we  need  not  hesitate  to  answer. 
The  aspirations  of  a  tried  and  matured  saint  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  that  headstrong  spirit  which  at  a  later  time  led  some  persons 
to  provoke  persecution  and  death,  so  that  the  church  saw  fit  to 
restrain  it  by  refusing  the  honours  of  martyrdom  to  those  who 
should  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  own  violence.'  Rather  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  St  Paul's  "  readiness  to  be 
offered  up  ;*'  of  his  desire  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ"  To  a 
man  like  Ignatius,  such  a  death  might  reasonably  seem  as  a  token 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  labours ;  while  it  afforded  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  signally  witnessing  to  the  Gospel,  and  becoming  an  offer- 
ing for  his  flock.** 

From  Troas  he  sailed  to  Neapolis  in  Macedonia ;  thence  he 
crossed  the  continent  to  Epidamnus,  where  he  again  embarked ; 
and,  after  sailing  round  the  south  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Portus 
(Porto),  near  Ostia.  His  keepers  hurried  him  towards  Rome — 
fearing  lest  they  should  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  games  at  which 
it  was  intended  to  expose  him.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  some 
brethren  from  the  city,  whom  he  entreated,  even  more  earnestly 
Jhan  in  his  letter,  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  avert  his  death ; 

tlrfM;.li    Tnetil  222;  Milman,  iii.  361.     the  Fathers.  231-242. 

1 13,  Dtj  !a  Morality  des  PiJres,         "  See   Pearson,  VindicisD  IgDatiansD, 
(p.   126,  Amsterd.  1728);     p.  ii.  c.  9  (pp.  477,  seqq.,  ed.  Churton); 

Cureton,  Corpus  Ignat.,  321-2. 
,LU  248,411;  filunt  on 
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and,  after  having  prayed  in  concert  with  them  for  the  peace  of  the 
churchy  and  for  the  continuance  of  love  among  the  faithful,  he  was 
carried  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  he  suffered  in  the  sight  of  the 
crowds  assembled  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sigillaria — a  festival  at- 
tached to  the  Saturnalia.^  It  is  related  that,  agreeably  to  the  wish 
which  he  had  expressed,  no  part  of  his  body  was  left,  except  a  few 
of  the  larger  and  harder  bones ;  and  that  these  were  collected  by 
his  Inethren,  and  reverently  conveyed  to  Antioch,  being  received 
with  honour  by  the  ghurches  on  the  way.^ 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  (if  the 
late  date  of  it  be  correct),  Trajan  was  succeeded  by 
Hadrian.*  The  new  emperor — able,  energetic,  inquisi-  "^^ 
tive,  and  versatile,  but  capricious,  paradoxical,  and  a  slave  to  a 
restless  vanity' — was  not  likely  to  appreciate  Christianity  rightly. 
It  is,  however,  altogether  unjust  to  class  him  (as  was  once  usual) 
among  the  persecutors  of  the  church ;  for  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  him  to  have  been  personally  concerned  in  the  persecu- 
tions which  took  place  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
and  under  him  the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  greatly 
improved.^ 

The  rescript  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  had  both  its  favourable  and  its 
unfavourable  side :  while  it  discouraged  anonymous  and  false 
informations,  it  distinctly  marked  the  profession  of  the  Gospel 
dd  a  crime  to  be  punished  on  conviction ;  and  very  soon  a  way 
was  found  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  such  protection  as  they 
might  have  hoped  to  derive  from  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
informer's  office.  They  were  no  longer  attacked  by  individual 
accusers ;  but  at  public  festivals  the  multitudes  assembled  in  the 
amphitheatres  learnt  to  call  for  a  sacrifice  of  the  Christians,  as 
wretches  whose  impiety  was  the  cause  of  floods  and  earthquakes, 
of  plagues,  famines,  and  defeats;  and  it  was  seldom  that  a 
governor  dared  to  refuse  such  a  demand.** 

A  visit  of  Hadrian  to  Athens,*  when  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  excited  the  heathen  inhabitants  with  the  hope 
of  gratifying  their  hatred  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  occasion 
induced  two  of  these,  Quadratus,  who  had  been  an  evangelist,  or 

*  Dec.  20.    Tillem.  iL  208.  temples    without    any    statues.     (Vit. 
,  r  There  is,  however,  in  this  nothing    Alex.  Sev.  43.)    But  this  is  generally 

like   the  honours  which  were   paid  to  considered  to  be  a  mistake.    See  Giesel. 

relics  in  later  times.  I.  ii.  173. 

»  Tillem.  Hist,  des  Emp.  ii.  210.  «  Baron.  127.  1.;  Mosh.   236;    Gib-^ 

•  See  Spartian.  Vit.  Hadr.  17.  seq.  bon,  i.  552.  ^ 
^  Lampridius  says  that  Hadrian  in-        <*  a. P.  125,  Clinton.   TzscliimfiC^ 

tended  to  acknowledge  CbrUt  among    places  it  in  131, 


t/ie  Chda,   and  with    that 
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missionary,®  and  Aristides,  a  converted  philosopher,  to  address  the 
emperor  in  written  arguments  for  their  religion.  The  "  Apologies  " 
appear  to  have  been  well  received ;  and  they  became  the  first  in 
a  series  of  works  which  powerfully  and  efiectively  set  forth  Che. 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  contrast  with  the  fables  and  the  vices  of 
heathenism/ 

About  the  same  time  a  plea  for  justice  and  toleration  was  offered 
by  a  heathen  magistrate.  Serennius  Granianus,  when  about  to 
leave  the  proconsulship  of  Asia,  represented  to  Hadrian  the 
atrocities  which  were  committed  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
clamours  against  the  Christians ;  and  the  emperor,  in  consequence, 
addressed  letters  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  the  successor  of  Granianus, 
and  to  other  provincial  governors.^  He  orders  that  the  Christians 
should  no  longer  be  given  up  to  the  outcries  of  the  multitude ;  if 
convicted  of  any  offence,  they  are  to  be  sentenced  according  to 
their  deserts ;  but  the  forms  of  law  must  be  duly  observed,  and 
unfounded  charges  are  to  be  severely  punished.  This  rescript  was 
valuable,  as  affording  protection  against  a  new  form  of  persecu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  still  far  from  establishing  a  complete  toleration, 
since  it  omitted  to  define  whether  Christianity  were  in  itself  a 
crime,  and  thus  left  the  matter  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the 
local  magistrates.^ 

The  reign  of  Hadrian  was  very  calamitous  for  the  Jews.  In 
the  last  years  of  Trajan  there  had  been  Jewish  insurrections  in 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Mesopotamia,  and  elsewhere,  which  had  been  put 
down  with  great  severity,  and  had  drawn  fresh  oppressions  on  the 
whole  people.*  By  these,  and  especially  by  the  insult  which 
Hadrian  offered  to  their  religion,  in  settling  a  Boman  colony  on 
the  site  of  the  holy  city,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
excited  to  a  formidable  revolt,  under  a  leader  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Barcochab,^  and  was  believed  by  his  followers 
to  be  the  Messiah,  After  a  protracted  and  very  bloody  war,  the 
revolt  was  suppressed.  Many  Jews  were  put  to  death,  some  were 
sold  at  the  price  of  horses,  others  were  transported  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers;  and  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  approach 
Jerusalem  except  on  one  day  in  the  year — the  anniversary  of  the 

*  Some  (as  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  52,  and        ^  See  Mosh.  de  Rebus  Christ.  238  ; 

cbirner,  202)  identify  him  with  a  Neand.  i  140-1 ;  Houth,  i.  73 ;  Milman, 

*  atus  who  was  bishop  of  Athens.  ii.  155. 

TiUem.  Hist,  des  Emp.  ii.  331-        »  Tillem.  Hist,  des  Emp.  ii.  303-4. 
"'^    ^Reliquia    Sacrse,  i.  72-3 ;        ^  Son  of  a  Star  (with  a  reference  to 

Kumbers  xxiv.  17), 
.  Apol.  L  68. 
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capture  by  Titus,  when,  for  a  heavy  payment,  they  were  admitted 
to  mourn  over  the  seat  of  their  fallen  greatness.  The  Boman  city 
of  JE]ia,  Capitolina  was  built  oh  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem ;  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  defiled  Mount  Zion ;  and  it  is  said  that  pro- 
Seinations  of  a  like  kind  were  committed  in  the  places  hallowed  by 
the  birth,  the  death,  and  the  burial  of  our  Lord.*" 

While  the  revolt  was  as  yet  successful,  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine sufiered  severely  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Bar- 
cochab.*^  The  measures  of  Hadrian,  after  its  suppression, 
led  to  an  important  change  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Wishing 
visibly  to  disconnect  themselves  from  the  Jews,  the  majority  of  its 
members  abandoned  the  Mosaic  usages  which  they  had  until  then 
retained ;  they  chose  for  the  first  time  a  bishop  of  Gentile  race, 
and  conformed  to  the  practice  of  Gentile  churches.  On  these 
conditions  they  were  allowed  to  reside  in  iElia,  while  such  of 
their  brethren  as  still  adhered  to  the  distinctively  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity retired  to  Pella  and  other  places  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
their  fathers  had  found  a  refuge  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.^ 

"  Just.  Mart.  Apol  i.  47;    Dial.  c.  305-314. 

Tryph.  16;   Eueeb.  iv.  6;   Vit.   Const.  "  Just.  Apol.  L  31. 

iii.   26 ;    Hieron.  in  Sophoniam,   i.   16  <»  Euseb.  iv.  6 ;  v.  12 ;  Tillem.  Hist. 

(Patrol.  zzY.  1554);  Cluronio.  ib.  xxvii.  des  Empereurs,  ii.  312. 
619-622;    TiUem.   Hist,  des  Emp.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
The  Eeiqns  of  the  Antonines. 

A.D.  138-180. 

The  rescripts  of  the  last  two  emperors  had  done  much  for  the 
A.D.  138-  protection  of  the  Christians ;  and  their  condition  was  yet 
^^^'  further  improved  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  elder 
Antoninus. 

Finding  that  the  provincial  governors  in  general  refused  to 
punish  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  as  in  itself  criminal^  its  enemies 
now  had  recourse  to  charges  of  atheism — an  imputation  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Christians 
were  without  the  usual  externals  of  worship,  temples  and  altars, 
images  and  sacrifices.*  The  custom  of  ascribing  all  public  cala- 
mities to  them,  and  of  calling  for  their  blood  as  an  atonement  to 
the  ofiended  gods,  still  continued ;  and  the  magistrates  of  several 
cities  in  Greece  requested  the  emperor's  directions  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  in  consequence.  Antoninus  wrote  in  reply, 
confirming  the  edict  of  Hadrian,  that  the  Cliristians  should  not  be 
punished,  unless  for  crimes  against  the  state.^  Another  document,^ 
however,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  instructing  the  council  of 
Asia  to  put  to  death  all  who  should  molest  the  Christians  on  ao- 
cqunt  of  their  religion,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  spurioua** 

The  cause  of  the  persecuted  body  was  pleaded  by  Justin,  usually 
styled  Martyr,  in  an  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor,  his  adopted 
sons,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.®  Justin  was  a  native 
of  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  town  of  Greek  population  and  language,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sychem,  in  Samaria/  He  has  himself,  in 
his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  related  the  progress  of  his 
religious  opinions ;  how— induced,  as  it  would  seem,  rather  by  a 

*  Mosh.  239;  Tzachirner,  228.  Clinton,  a.d.  151).    The  chief  objection 

*»  Melito  ap.  Euaeb.  iv.  26.  to  an  early  date  is  the  mention  of  the 

•^  Euseb.  iv.  13.  heretic  Marcion  (c.  26),  which  Pagi  (ii. 

<*  Tzschimer,   304;    Giesel.  I.  i.  174;  171)  gets  over  by  supposing  that,  when 

Otto,  in  Just.  Mart.  i.  206.  Justin  wrote,  Marcion  had  become  noto- 

"  The  date  is  fixed  by  most  writers  rious  in  the  east,  although  he  had  not 

tin  A.D.  138  to  140;  but  by  some  as  yet  visited  Rome. 

160  or  151  (Semisch,  *  Justin  der  '     '  Apol.  i.  1;   Kaye's  Justin  Martyr, 

-•    i.    64,    73,  Bresl.   1840-2;  4-5 ;  Semisch,  i.  6-10. 
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desire  to  discorer  some  solid  foundation  of  belief  than  by  any 
speculative  turn  of  mind  ' — he  tried  in  succession  the  most  popular 
forms  of  Greek  philosophy ;  how  in  one  after  another  he  was  dis- 
gusted, either  by  the  defectiveness  of  the  doctrine  or  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher ;  how,  after  having  taken  up  the  profession  of 
Flatonism,  he  was  walking  on  the  seashore  in  deep  meditation 
when  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  man  of  mild  and  reverend  appear-' 
ance,  who  told  him  that  his  studies  were  unpractical  and  useless, 
directed  him  to.  the  Prophets  and  the  New  Testament,  and 
exhorted  him  to  pray  "  that  the  gates  of  light  might  be  opened  " 
to  him.^  The  convictions  which  arose  in  Justin's  mind  from  the 
course  of  reading  thus  suggested  were  strengthened  by  his  obser- 
vation of  the  constancy  with  which  Christians  endured  persecution 
and  death  for  the  sake  of  their  faith — a  spectacle  by  which  he  had 
even  before  been  persuaded  that  the  popular  charges  against  their 
morals  must  be  unfounded.^  With  a  fullness  of  belief  such  as  he 
had  never  felt  in  any  of  the  systems  through  which  he  had  passed, 
he  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  it.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
elsewhere,  retaining  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  which  invested 
him  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  was  serviceable  in  procuring  a 
hearing  for  his  doctrines ;  ^  but  his  usual  residence  was  at  Rome, 
where  he  established  a  school  of  Christian  philosophy.™ 

Justin's  First  Apology  contains  a  bold  remonstrance  against  the 
iniquity  of  persecuting  Christians  for  their  religion,  while  all  other 
parties  were  allowed  to  believe  and  to  worship  according  to  their 
conscience.  In  this  and  in  the  other  writings  "by  which  he  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Gospel  against  its  various  adversaries — 
heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics — he  refutes  the  usual  calumnies,  the 
charges  of  atheism  and  immorality,^  of  political  disaflPection  and 
sedition.^    He  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracles,^ 

*  Neand.  ii.  413.  as  yet  made  between  clergy  and  laity  as 

*»  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  2-7.    Semiscli  (i.  10-  would  render  it  improbable  that  Justin 

15)  supposes  Ephesus  to  have  been  the  expressed  himself  in  this  way  on  the 

scene  of  this.    Archdeacon  Evans  pre-  principle    of  the    universal    Christian 

fers  Cfesarea,  i.  136,  priesthood.**       (ii.    4 13. J      But    surely 

1  Apol.  ii.  13.  Justin  might  n>eak  in  the  first  person 

k  Dial,  c  Tryph.  1  ;   Neand.  i.  381-2.  plural  of  acts  done  by  the  body  to  which 

"  Tillem.  ii.  377.    It  is  generally  sup-  he   belonged,  without   meaning   either 

poeed  that  Justin  did  not  enter  into  the  that  he  was  himself  an  officiating  person, 

ministry  of  the  church;  Tillemont,  how-  or  that  every  member  of  the  congi-ega- 

ever  (ii.  350),  is  inclined  to  think  that  tion  was  alike  entitled  to  officiate. 

he  was  a  priest,  because  in  describing        ■*  Apol.  i.  6,  9,  13. 

the  administration  of  the  Christian  rites        <>  Ibid.  11,  18. 

he  uses  the  first  person  plural  (Apol.  i.        p  Ibid.   30-53  ;   Dial.  c.  TrvpK 

61).    Neander  would  account  for  this  seqq.    The  evidence' from m\TWi\«i, 

hjraajii^  that  "no  aacb  distioo^jbou  wif  ever,  was  little  insiBted  on  V>^  ^^ 
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to  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  morality,**  to  the  lives  of  his 
brethren,  their  love  even  for  their  enemies,  iheur  disinterestedness, 
their  firmness  in  confessing  the  faith,  their  patience  in  suffering  for 
it/  No  one,  he  says,  had  ever  believed  Socrates  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  die  for  his  philosophy ;  but  multitudes,  even  in  the  lowest 
ranks,  had  braved  danger  and  death  in  the  cause  of  Christ*  He 
dwells  on  the  chief  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  elaborately 
discusses  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  an  article  which  was 
especially  difficult  to  the  apprehension  of  the  heathens.*  He 
vindicates  the  character  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord ;  he  rebuts 
the  arguments  drawn  from  the  novelty  of  His  religion,  and  fix)m  the 
depressed  condition  of  its  professors,  which  their  enemies  regarded 
as  a  disproof  of  their  pretensions  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty ; 
he  argues  from  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  had  already  made, 
although  unaided  by  earthly  advantages.^  Nor  is  he  content  with 
defending  his  own  creed ;  he  attacks  the  corruptions  and  absurdities 
of  Paganism,  not  only  in  its  popular  and  poetical  form,  but  as  it 
appeared  in  the  more  refined  interpretations  of  the  philosophers  ;  * 
he  exposes  the  foul  abominations  of  heathen  morals,  and  tells  his 
oppodents  that  the  crimes  which  they  slanderously  imputed  to  the 
Christians  might  more  truly  be  charged  on  themselves.^ 

Justin  often  insists  on  the  analogies  which  are  to  be  found 
between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  those  of  holy  Scripture."  He 
derives  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Jews,  through  the 
medium  of  Egypt,  and  ascribes  the  corruptions  of  it  to  demons, 
who,  according  to  him,  had  laboured  by  such  means  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  the  reception  of  Christian  doctrine.*  He  held 
that  the^  good  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus, 
had  been  guided  by  a  partial  illumination  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
and  that,  because  they  strove  to  live  by  this  light,  the  demons  had 
raised  persecutions    against  them.      Justin   therefore   urges   his 

Christian  writers,   since  the   belief  in  Tertullian,  125-8. 

theurgic    practices     was    so    common  ^  Apol.  i.  13. 

among  the  heathen  that  the  proof  of  a  '  Ibid.  13-6,  25. 

miracle  would  have  done  but  little  to  "  Apol.  ii.  10. 

establish  the  divine  origin  of  a  doctrine,  '  Apol.  i.  19-20;  Semisch,  ii.  157.   Of 

unless  some  criteria  were    settled  by  his  special  treatise  on  the  Eesurrection 

which  one  kind  of  miracles  might  be  fragments  only  remain. 

distinguished  from  another.    This  is  the  "  Apol.  i.  39 ;   Dial.  c.  Tr.  121 ;   Se- 

true  explanation  of  *'the  supine  inat-  miscli,  ii.  1*20,  178. 

tention   of  the  pagan  and   philosophic  '  Apol.  i.  21,  25;  Orat.  ad  Gentiles  (a 

world,"  from  which  Gibbon  would  con-  doubtful  work);  Coh.  ad  Gr.  3-7. 

elude   against  the   reality  of  the  New  r  Ibid.  27-9 ;  Apol.  ii.  12. 

Testament  miracles  (i.  525).   Justin  did  »  Apol.  i.  20,    59,  60;   Apol.  ii.  13; 

something  towards    establishing  a  dis-  Coh.  ad  Gr.  26-31,  &c. 

tinction.    Semisch,  ii.  197-201 ;  Tzschir-  •  Apol.  i.   44-60  ;    Dial.  c.  Tr.  69 ; 

ner,  270,  519-520.    Comp.  Bp.  Kaye  on  Coh.  ad  Gr.  14,  seqq. ;  Semisch,  ii.  161. 
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heathen  readers  to  embrace  that  wisdom  which  had  been  imper- 
fectly vouchsafed  to  the  sages  of  their  religion,  but  was  now 
offered  in  fulness  to  all  men.^  While,  however,  he  thus  referred 
to  heathen  philosophy  by  way  of  illustration,  and  represented  it  as 
a  preparation  for  Christianity,  he  was  careful  not  to  admit  it  as 
supplementary  to  the  Gospel,  or  as  an  element  of  adulteration.® 

Although  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apologies  of  the 
early  writers  were  mere  exercises,  composed  without  any  intention 
of  presenting  them  to  the  princes  who  are  addressed,**  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Justin's  First  Apology  produced  any  effect  on  Anto- 
ninus, or  contributed  to  suggest  the  emperor's  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Christians.  The  Roman  political  view  of  religion  was, 
indeed,  not  to  be  disfturbed  by  argument  All  that  the  magistrate 
had  to  care  for  was  a  conformity  to  the  established  rites — a  con- 
formity which  was  considered  to  be  a  duty  towards  the  state,  but  was 
not  supposed  to  imply  any  inward  conviction.  The  refusal  of  compli- 
ance by  the  Chrbtians,  therefore,  was  an  unintelligible  scruple,  which 
statesmen  could  only  regard,  with  Pliny,  as  a  criminal  obstinacy.® 

The  elder  Antoninus  was  succeeded  in  161  by  his  adopted  son 
Marcus  Aurelius.'  Under  this  emperor — celebrated  as  he  is  for 
benevolence,  justice,  and  intelligence — the  state  of  the  Christians 
was  worse  than  in  any  former  reign,  except  that  of  Nero;  if, 
indeed,  even  this  exception  ought  to  be  made,  since  Nero's  per- 
secution was  probably  limited  to  Rome.'    The  gradual  advance 

^  Apol.  ii.  7-12  ;  Coh.  ad  Gr.  35.    See  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autolyc.  ii.  9, 

Pressens^,  iv.  176-180.  36)  and  others  were  made  in  perfectly 

«  SeiuiBcb,  ii.  227-9.  Another  way  good  £uth.  (Beveridge,  Codex  Canon, 
of  employing  heathen  authority  con-  Vindio.  176,  192  ;  Semiach,  ii.  208.) 
sisted  in  references  to  the  Sibylline  pro-  Schrockh  shows  (ii.  400,  seqq.)  that  the 
phecies,  horn  their  fondness  for  which  acceptance  of  such  forgeries  by  the  early 
Celsus  gives  some  Christians  the  name  Christian  writers  is  no  prejudice  to  the 
of  Sibyllists.  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  t.  61.)  value  of  their  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
These  books,  accoiding  to  Bleek  and  books  of  Scripture. 
Lucke  (Comment.  Uber  Job.  iv.  116, 120),  <>  This  idea  was  started  by  Bayle  (art. 
originated  with  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  of  Athenagoras,  notes  B.  C),  but  is  now 
the  Maccabean  i^,  who  made  use  of  generally  regarded  as  a  mistaken  trans- 
older  heathen  writings.  Christians  had  ference  of  modem  notions  to  early  times, 
very  early  begun  to  add  to  them,  and  to  See  Schrockh,  iii.  105  ;  Tzschimer,  209. 
circulate  other  prophecies  under  the  *  Tertull.  Apol.  27.  "  Le  vieux  poly- 
names  of  heathen  sages,  such  as  Hystas-  th^isme  .  .  .  ^tait  d^venu  une  sorte 
pes  and  Hermes  Trismegistus.  (Nat.  Alex,  d'hypocrisie  publique,  profess^  par 
iv.  Dissert.  1 ;  Mosh.  229-231 ;  Qiesel.  I.  i.  I'^tat/'  Yillemain,  Tableau  de  I'Elo- 
227  ;  Neander,  i.  245-6 ;  Tssschimer,  268-  quence  Chre'tienne,  59.  Comp.  Neand. 
270;  Mill  on  Pantheistic  Principles,  367;  i.  243-4;  Beugnot,  i.  35. 
Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  60.)  Tzschirner  '  It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  such 
(196)  thinks  that  in  this  they  did  not  a  work  as  this  to  mention  the  coUeaguea 
intend  to  deceive,  but  merely  to  present  who  were  associated  with  some  of  ^^^ 
their  doctrines  in  a  form  attractive  to  emperors,  unless  in  cases  whero 
the  heathens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  character  of  the  colleague  told  oa 
the  references  to  these  hooka  by  Justin  religious  policy  of  the  reiga. 
(^,y,  Apol  I  20,  44;  Coba^jlgi^)  f  Mosh.  246. 
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towards  toleration,  which  had  continued  ever  since  the  death  of 
Domitian,  is  now  succeeded  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement 
llie  enmity  against  Christians  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  local  governors  and  judges  are  found  to  take  spontane- 
ously an  active  part  in  persecution.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
seek  out  the  victims,  in  contravention  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Trajan ;  instead  of  discouraging  informations,  they  invite  or  insti- 
gate them ;  they  apply  torture  with  the  view  of  forcing  a  recanta- 
tion; in  order  to  obtain  evidence,  they  violate  the  ancient  law 
which  forbade  the  admission  of  slaves  as  witnesses  against  their 
masters ;  they  even  wring  out  the  evidence  of  slaves  by  torture.** 

In  explanation  of  the  contrast  between  the  general  character  of 
Marcus  and  his  policy  towards  the  church,  itr  has  been  suggested 
that,  in  his  devotion  to  philosophical  studies,  he  may  have  neglected 
to  bestow  due  care  on  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  those 
by  whom  .the  government  of  the  empire  was  administered ;  that  he 
may  have  shared  no  further  in  the  persecutions  of  his  reign  than 
by  carelessly  allowing  them  to  be  carried  on.^  This  supposition, 
however,  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  facts ;  for,  although 
no  express  law  of  this  date  against  the  Christians  is  extant,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  measures  against  them  were  sanctioned 
by  new  and  severe  edicts  proceeding  from  the  emperor  himself ;  ^ 
and  we  are  not  without  the  materials  for  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  seeming  contradiction. 

The  reign  was  a  period  of  great  public  disasters  and  calamities. 
A  fearful  pestilence  ravaged  the  countries  from  Ethiopia  to  Gaul : 
the  Tiber  rose  in  flood,  destroying  among  other  buildings  the 
public  granaries,  and  causing  a  famine  in  the  capital ;  the  empire 
was  harassed  by  long  wars  on  the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  its  most  distinguished  general  in  Syria.  All 
such  troubles  were  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which  the 
Christians  were  supposed  to  have  provoked.  The  old  tales  of 
atheism  and  abominable  practices,  however  often  refuted,  continued 
to  keep  their  ground  in  the  popular  belief;™  and.it  appears  on  in- 
vestigation tljat  the  fiercest  renewals  of  persecution  coincided  in 
time  with  the  chief  calamities  of  the  reign.**    The  heathen,  high 

^  Tillem,  ii.  310 ;  Mosh.  244 ;  Neand.  312  ;  Milman,  ii.  178 ;  Preaaense,  iii.  170. 

i.  148-9:   GieaeL  I.  i.  175;  Milman,  ii.  Neander  (i.  149)  ascribea  to  him  an  edict 

160.  which  bears  the  name  of  Aurelian ;  but 

»  Mosh.  244.  Gieseler  (I.  L  175)  and  Dean  Milman 

^  Tertullian  says  that  ho  made  no  oppose  this  view, 

laws  against  them  (Apol.  5) ;  but  see  ■»  Mosh.  243. 

Puaey*B  notes;  also  Euseb.  iv.  26 ;  Baron.  »  This  subject  is  very  jibly  treated  by 


Neander,    i.   142-3  ;  Tzschimer,    Dean  Milman,  yol.  ii  c.  7. 
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as  well  as  low,  were  terrified  into  a  feeling  that  the  chastisements 
of  Heaven  demanded  a  revival  of  their  sunken  religion ;  they  rer 
stored  its  neglected  solemnities,  they  offered  sacrifices  of  unusual 
costliness,  they  anxiously  endeavoured  to  remove  whatever  might 
be  supposed  offensive  to  the  gods.^ 

The  emperor,  as  a  sincerely  religious  heathen,  shared  in  the 
general  feeling ;  nor  were  his  private  opinions  such  as  to  dispose 
him  favourably  towards  the  Christians,  whom  it  would  appear  that 
he  knew  only  through  the  representations  of  their  enemies  the 
philosophers^^  The  form  of  philosophy  to  which  he  was  addicted 
-=— the  Stoic — ^was  very  opposite  in  tone  to  the  Gospel  It  may  be 
described  as  aristocratic — a  system  for  the  elevated  few ;  it  would 
naturally  lead  its  followers  to  scorn  as  vulgar  a  doctrine  which 
professed  to  be  for  all  ranks  of  society,  and  for  every  class  of 
minds.**  The  firmness  of  the  Stoic  was  to  be  tlie  result  of  correct 
reasoning ;  the  emperor  himself,  in  his  ^  Meditations,'  illustrates 
the  true  philosophical  calmness  by  saying  that  it  must  not  be  like 
the  demeanour  of  the  Christians  in  death,  which  he  regards  as 
enthusiastic  and  theatrical/  And  the  enthusiasm  was  infectious ; 
the  sect  extended  throughout,  and  even  beyond,  the  empire; 
already  its  advocates  began  to  boast  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
their  doctrines;^  and  the  circumstances  thus  alleged  in  its  favour 
might  suggest  to  the  mind  of  an  unfriendly  statesman  a  fear  of 
dangerous  combinations  and  movements.  If,  too,  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  depended  on  its  gods,  the  triumph  over  paganism  which 
the  Christians  anticipated  must,  it  was  thought,  imply  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.  A  ^'kingdom  not  of  this  world"  was  an  idea  which 
the  heathen  could  not  understand ;  nor  was  their  alarm  without 
countenance  from  the  language  of  many  Christians,*  for  not  only 
was  the  Apocalypse  interpreted  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  pagan 
Rome,  but  pretended  prophecies,  such  as  the  Sibylline  verses,  spoke 
of  it  openly,  and  in  a  tone  of  exultation.* 

•  Baron.  164.  6 ;  Neand.  i.  145.  tioned,  but  seemingly  without  ground. 

F  Tillem.  ii.  307  ;  Emp.  ii.  372  ;  Mosh.  See  Giesel.  I.  ii.  170.   Archdeacon  Evans 

241-5;  Neand.  i.  146-7.  points  out  that   the  'Meditations'  are 

**  Schrockh,  iii.  80  ;  Villemain,  Tabl.  pervaded  by  a  special  regard  to  social 

de  r^loq.  Chr^t.    The  truth  of  this  de-  duties,  and  that  the  Christians,  as  they 

Bcription  is  not  affected  by  the  difference  avoided  many  of  the  usual  occupations 

which  M.  Villemain  well  points  out  be-  and  amusements  of  life,  must  have  ap- 

tween  the  harshness  of  Stoicism  in  its  peared  to  the  emperor  to  be  wanting  in 

earlier  days  and  the  humaner  form  which  this  respect ;  1.151. 

it  wore  in  Marcus  Aurelius — the  result,  •  See  Just.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  117, 

perhaps,  of  an  unsuspected  influence  of  below,  ch.  viii.  sect.  I. 

the  Gospel  (p.  66).  »  Just.  Apol.  i.  11. 

'  L.  xi.c.3.    The  genuineiwiijjl^  .   °  Tzschimer,   192-4,   109,^ 
words  &s  ol  Xptartayoi  htm  ^^^f^^B^^^^  \  £6ugaot,i.21;l^lai*  iL 
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It  was  long  belieyed  that  Marcus,  in  the  latter  yeare  of  his 
reign,  changed  his  policy  towards  the  Christians,  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  experienced  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  against  the*Quadi.  His  army  was  hemmed 
'  in  hy  the  barbarians;  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by 
wounds  and  fatigue,  and  jiarched  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
In  this  distress  (it  is  said)  a  legion  composed  of  Christians  stepped 
forward  and  knelt  down  in  prayer ;  on  which  the  sky  was  suddenly 
overspread  with  clouds,  and  a  copious  shower  .descended  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  Romans,  who  took  off  their  helmets  to  catch  the 
nun.  While  they  were  thus  partly  unarmed,  and  intent  only  on 
quenching  their  thirst,  the  enemy  attacked  them ;  but  a  violent 
storm  of  lightning  and  hail  arose,  which  drove  full  against  the 
barbarians,  and  enabled  the.  imperial  forces  to  gain  an  easy  victory. 
It  is  added  that  the  interposition  of  the  G(k1  of  Christians  was 
acknowledged ;  that  the  emperor  bestowed  the  name  of  Fulminatrtx 
on  the  legion  whose  prayers  had  been  so  effectual ;  and  that  he 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  their  religion.' 

In  refutation  of  this  story  it  has  been  shown, that,  while  the 
deliverance  is  attested  by  heathen  as  veil  as  Christian  writers,  by 
coins,  and  by  a  representation  on  the  Antonine  column  at  Rome,^ 
it  is  ascribed  by  the  heathens  to  Jupiter  or  Mercury,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  procured  either  by  the  arts  of  an  Egyptian  magician 
or  by  the  prayers  of  the  emperor  himself;'  that  the  idea  of  a 
legion  condsting  exclusively  of  Christians  is  absurd ;  that  the  title 
of  FvdminoUrix  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus;  and  that 
the  worst  persecutions  of  the  reign  were  later  than  the  date  of  the 
supposed  edict  of  toleration.  But,  although  the  miracle  of  **  The 
Thundering  Legion"  is  now  generally  abandoned,*  the  story  may 
have  arisen  without  any  intentional  fraud.  ^Fhe  deliverance  of 
the  army  in  the  Quadian  war  is  certain ;  we  may  safely  assume 
that  there  were  Ciiristian  soldiers  in  the  imperial  force,  that  they 
prayed  in  their  distress,  and  that  they  rightly  ascribed  their  relief 
to  the  mercy  of  God.  We  have  then  only  to  suppose,  further, 
that  some  Christian,  ignorant  of  military  antiquities,^  connected 


ChriBt.  L  37-    Mor^fer,  the  Chria-  "  EuBeb.  v.  5 ;  Tillem.  Emp.  ii.  405-7. 

a  writora  tlid  not  always  preserve  a  '  See  the  engraving  in  Baron,  ii.  292. 

p«r  tone  uf  r^apect  towards  the  em-  *  Jul.  Capitolin.  Vit.  M.  Aurel.  c.  24. 

Tboa  Tatian  spoke  of  him  as  *  Guericke,  indeed,  endeavours  to  up- 

Ur^  QalaHea  to   philosophers,  hold  it  (i.   130)  ;    but  an  explanation 

Ley  might  not  w dot  their  beards  similar  to  that  in  the  text  is  given  even 

nothing/'    Omt.  adv.  Grascos,  by  Dr.  Newman  (Essay  on   £kx;l.  Mi- 

tht>   B^aedlotine  edition    of  racles,  oxxi-ii),  and  by  Rohrbacher,  v. 
159-161. 
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this  eyent  with  the  name  of  the  Legio  FulminaJtrix;  and  the  other 
circumstances  are  such  as  might  hare  easily  been  added  to  the 
tale  in  the  course  of  its  transmission.^ 

The  most  eminent  persons  who  suffered  death  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  were  Justin  and  Polycarp.  Early  in  the  reign  Justin 
was  induced,  by  the  martyrdom  of  some  Christians  at  Rome,  to 
compose  a  second  Apology,  in  which  he  expressed  an  expectation 
that  he  himself  might  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  his  enemies, 
and  especially  of  one  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  who  is  described  as  a  very 
vile  member  of  his  unlovely  sect.®  The  apprehension  was  speedily 
verified ;  and  Justin,  after  having  borne  himself  in  his  examination 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  and  earned 
the  glorious  titie  which  usually  accompanies  his  name. 

The  martyrdom  of  Justin  was  followed*^  by  that  of  Polycarp— -a 
man  whose  connexion  with  the  apostolic  age  invested  him  with  an 
altogether  peculiar  tiUe  to  reverence  in  the  flme  to  which  he  had 
surrived.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  St  John,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  placed  him  in  the  see  of  Smyrna.®  It  was  perhaps  Polycarp 
who  was  addressed  as  the  ^^  angel"  of  that  church  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ; '  and  we  have  already  noticed  his  correspondence  with  the 
martyr  Ignatius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pius,  Polycarp  had  visited 
Rome* — partly,  although  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  question  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  It  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  Asiatic  churches  to  celebrate  the  Paschal  supper 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month — the  same  day  on 
which  the  Jews  ate  the  passover ;  and  three  days  later,  without 
regard  to  the  day  of  the  week,  they  kept  the  feast  of  the  Resur- 
rection.    Other  churches,  on  the  contrary,  held  it  unlawful  to 

^  See  Ptigi,  ii.  286 ;  Moyle  8  Disser-  is  usually  placed  in  tliiB  reign,  and  the 

tation  on  the  subject  (translated,  with  martyrdom  about  166.    (SemiiBch,  147- 

Lord  King*8  remarks,  by  Mosheim,  *  Dis-  153 ;  GieseL  I.  i.  205.)    For  the  acts  of 

sertationum  ad    Sanctiores  Disciplinas  the  martyrdom  see  Justin,  ed.  Otto,  ii, 

spectantium  Syntagma.'      Lips.,    1733,  262,  seqq. 

pp.  623,  seqq.);Mo8h.  249-251  ;Schr6ckh,  '  Some  place  the'  death  of  Polycarp 

iii.  148-9  ;  Routh,  Reliqq.  Sacrse,  i.  165-  first.     Baronius  and  Mosheim  date  it  in 

7 ;  Kaye  on  TertuUian,  99  ;  Burton,  ii.  169;  Pearson  (Min.  Works,  ii.  531)  in 

166-8;  Neand.  i.  159-162;  Qiesel.  I.  i.  147;    Pagi  (although  not  confidently) 

176  ;<Pusey  n.  on  TertuU.  i.  14 ;  Clinton,  in  158  (ii.  236);  Clinton  in  166;  others 

ii.  23,  seqq. ;   Blunt,  294-6 ;  Merivale,  in  167. 

vii.  585.  •  Iren.  III.  iii  4. 

«  C.  3  ;  Tatian.adv.  Or.  c.  19.  Bishop  '  ii.  8-11.    See  Schaff,  433. 

Pearson  supposes  that  the  Second  Apo-  '  About  a.d.  158,  Burton  (11/ 12^ 

logy  was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  167,  Baron.  (167. 8) ;  160,Schrockh, 

and  that  Justin  was  put  to  death  in  150  Augusti,  ii.  24, 
{}&m,WoTkB,Jl502j,    Bab"     '     ' 
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interrupt  the  fast  of  the  holy  week,  or  to  celebrate  the  resur- 
rection on  any  other  day  than  the  first ;  their  Easter,  consequently, 
was  always  on  a  Sunday,  and  their  paschal  supper  was  on  its  eve. 
The  Asiatic  or  qiuartodeciman  practice  was  traced  to  St  John  and 
St  Philip ;  that  of  other  churches,  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul*' 

Polycarp  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  bishop,  Anicetus,  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  personal  character,  to  his  near  connexion 
with  the  apostles,  to  his  advanced  age,  and  to  his  long  tenure  of 
the  episcopal  ofiice — for  Anicetus  was  the  seventli  bishop  of  Rome 
since  his  guest  had  been  set  over  the  church  of  Smyrna.  The 
discussion  of  the  paschal  question  was  carried  on  with  modera- 
tion ;  it  was  agreed  that  on  such  a  matter  a  difierence  of  practice 
might  be  allowed ;  and  Anicetus,  in  token  of  fellowship  and 
regard,  allowed  the  Asiatic  bishop  to  consecrate  the  eucharist  in 
his  presence.*  During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Polycarp  succeeded 
in  recovering  many  persons  who  had  been  perverted  to  heresy  by 
Valentinus,  Marcioiif  and  Marcellina,  a  female  professor  of  gnos- 
ticism.^ It  is  said,  also,  that  he  had  a  personal  encounter  with 
Marcion,  and  that  when  the  heresiarch  (probably  with  reference 
to  some  former  acquaintance  in  Asia)  asked  him  for  a  sign  of 
recognition,  his  answer  was,  ^'I  kno\^  thee  for  the  firstborn  of 
Satan."  « 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  is  related  in  a  letter  composed  in 
the  name  of  his  church."  Persecution  had  begun  to  rage  in  Asia ; 
many  of  the  Smymaean  Christians  had  sufiered  with  admirable 
constancy ;  one,  however,  who  had  at  first  been  forward  in  exposing 
himself,  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice,  and  from  his  case  the 
writers  of  the  letter  take  occasion  to  discourage  the  practice'  of 
voluntarily  courting  persecution.  The  multitude  was  enraged  at 
the  sight  of  the  fortitude  which  the  martyrs  displayed,  and  a  cry 
arose,  "Away  with  the  atheists!  Seek  out  Polycarp!"  The 
behaviour  of  the  venerable  bishop,  when  thus  demanded  as  a  victim, 
was  worthy  of  his  character  for  Christian  prudence  and  sincerity. 


that  Anicetus  gave  the  Eucharist  to 
PoWcorp;  but,  as  Stieren  remarks  (n. 
in  Iren.  t.  i.  827),  this  would  not  have 
been  any  mark  of  distinguished  honour, 
which  is  the  character  in  which  Ironseus 
evidently  means  to  represent  the  act. 
See  the  Apost.  Constitutions,  ii.  58. 

^  Iren.  I.  XXV.  6.  For  Valentinus  and 
Marcion  see  the  next  chapter. 

■»  Iren.  III.  iii.  4. 

°  Published  in  the  collecbiona  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers. 
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At  the  persuasion  of  his  friendd  he  withdrew  to  a  Tillage,  from 
which  he  afterwards  removed  to  another ;  and,  on  being  discovered 
in  his  second  retreat,  he  calmly  said,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done ! " 
He  ordered  food  to  be  set  before  his  captors,  and  spent  in  fervent 
prayer  the  time  which  was  allowed  him  before  he  was  carried  off 
to  the  city.  As  he  entered  the  arena,  he  is  said  to  have  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven — "Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  play  the  man!" 
and  it  is  added  that  many  of  his  brethren  also  heard  it  •  On  his 
appearance  the  spectators  were  greatly  excited,  and  broke  out  into 
loud  clamours.  The  proconsul  exhorted  him  to  purchase  liberty 
by  renouncing  his  faith ;  but  he  replied,  "  Fourscore  and  six  years® 
have  I  served  Christ,  and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong ;  how  can 
I  now  blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour?"  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  proconsul  renewed  his  solicitations,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  beasts  and  with  fire.  The  multitude  cried  out  for  the  bishop^s 
death,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt — a  sentence  of  which 
he  is  s^d  to  have  before  received  an  intimation  by  a  vision  of  a 
fiery  pillow.  A  quantity  of  wood  was  soon  collected — the  Jews, 
^  as  was  their  custom,"  being  especially  zealous  in  the  work.  In 
compliance  with  hisr  own  request,  that  he  might  not  be  fastened 
with  the  usual  iron  cramps,  as  he  trusted  that  God  would  enable 
him  to  endure  the  flames  without  flinching,  Polycarp  was  tied  to 
the  stake  with  cords,  and  in  that  position  he  uttered  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  privilege  of  glorifying  God  by  his  death.  The  pile 
was  then  kindled,  but  the  flame,  instead  of  touching  him,  swept 
around  him  "  like  the  sail  of  a  ship  filled  with  wind,"  while  his 
body  appeared  in  the  midst,  ^^  not  like  flesh  that  is  burnt,  but  like 
bread  that  is  baked,  or  like  gold  and  silver  glowing  in  a  furnace ;" 
and  a  perfume  as  of  frankincense  or  spices  filled  the  air.^  As  the 
fire  seemingly  refused  to  do  its  office,  one  of  the  executioners 
stabbed  the  martyr  with  a  sword,  whereupon  there  issued  forth  a 
profusion  of  blood  sufficient  to  quench  the  flames.^     The  heathens 

^  Some  understand  this  to  mean  his  ir\ri$os  oSixarost  ''  there  came  out  a  dove 

age:  others  the  period  since  his  conver-  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood."    The 

sion.    See  Jacobison,  564>5.  words  irtpitrrtph  koX  are  wanting  in  £u- 

F  This  has  been  accounted  for  by  sup-  sebius  and  in  some  MSS.  Various  con- 
posing  that  the  hastily-gathered  pile  was  jectures  have  been  proposed  in  order  to 
portly  composed  of  aromatic  wood.  (Mil-  get  rid  of  or  explain  the  dove.  Some 
man,  ii.  88.)  It  seems  best  in  general  would  read  irtpX  artpyii,  **  there  'came 
to  leave  without  comment  those  parts  of  forth  abotct  the  breast,''  or  ^ir*  iipi<rr€pd, 
the  story  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  **  on  the  left."  See  Jacobson,  in  loc.  l)r. 
narrators  may  have  given  it  a  miraculous  Wordsworth  (*  St.  Hippolytus,*  319) 
character.  offers  a  very    ingenious   reading,   xcf* 

**  The   Martyrdom    in  the  common  oritpaKOy   '*  about  the  haft."      See 

copies  (c.  16)  reads,  i^riKB^  irtpiareph  Koi  Evans,  i.  90. 
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and  the  Jews  then  hurnt  the  body— out  of  fear,  as  they  said,  lest 
the  Christians  should  worship  Polycarp  instead  of  "the  Cruci- 
fied,"— an  apprehension  by  which,  as  the  church  of  Smyrna  re- 
marks, they  manifested  an  utter  ignorance  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  brethren  were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
collecting  some  of  the  bones,  and  bestowing  on  them  an  honourable 
burial.  As  in  the  case  of  Ignatius,  the  death  of  the  bishop  pro- 
cured a  respite  for  his  flock. 

At  a  later  time  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  a  violent  perse- 
cution took  place  in  the  south  of  Gaul/  The  church  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne  was  of  eastern,  and  comparatively  recent,  origin;'  it 
was  still  under  the  care  of  Pothinus,  the  head  of  the  mission  by 
which  the  Gospel  had  been  introduced.  In  the  year  177,^  when 
the  empire  was  alarmed  by  renewed  apprehensions  of  tiie  German 
war,  the  Christians  of  these  cities  found  themselves  the  objects  of 
outrage;  they  were  insulted  and  attacked  in  the  streets,  their 
houses  were  entered  and  plundered.  The  eagerness  of  the  autho- 
rities to  second  the  popular  feeling  on  this  occasion  appears  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  practice  of  earlier  times.  Orders  were 
given  to  search  out  the  Christians ;  by  the  iUegal  application  of 
torture  some  heathen  slaves  were  brought  to  charge  their  masters 
with  the  abominations  of  CEdipus  and  Thyestes ;  and  the  victims 
were  then  tortured  in  various  ways,  and  were  imprisoned  in  dun- 
geons where  noisomeness  and  privation  were  fatal  to  many.  The 
bishop,  a  man  upwards  of  ninety  years  old,  and  infirm  both  from 
age  and  from  sickness,  was  dragged  before  the  governor,  who 
asked  him,  "Who  is  tiie  God  of  Christians?"  "If  thou  art 
.  worthy,"  answered  Pothinus,  "  thou  shalt  know."  He  was  scourged 
by  the  officers,  and  was  beaten,  kicked,  and  pelted  by  the  crowd ; 
after  which  he  was  carried  almost  lifeless  to  a  prison,  where  he 
died  within  two  days.  A  distinction  was  made  as  to  the  manner  of 
death  between  persons  of  difiei:pnt  conditions ;  slaves  were  cruci- 
fied, provincials  were  exposed  to  beasts,  and  the  emperor,  on  being 
consulted  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  those  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  ordered  that  such  of  them  as  ad- 
hered to  their  faith  should  be  beheaded.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  an  Asiatic  named  Attalus,  although  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was 
tortured  and  was  exposed  to  beasts.    When  placed  in  a  heated 


^^   the 


»  The  authority  for  this  is  a  letter  of    complete). 
the  church  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  pre-        •  Mosh.  207,  211. 
IMrved  by  Euflebius,  1.  v.  (although  in-        *  Tillem.  ilL  698;  Milman,  ii.  194. 
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iron  chair,  he  calmly  remarked,  as  the  smell  of  his  burning  flesh 
arose,  that  his  persecutors  were  guilty  of  the  cannibalism  which 
they  &lsely  imputed  to  the  Christians. 

The  behaviour  of  the  sufferers  was  throughout  marked  by  com- 
posure and  sobriety.  They  succeeded  by  their  prayers  and  by 
their  arguments  in  persuading  some  of  their  brethren,  who  had  at 
first  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death,  to  confess  their  Lord,  and  to  give 
themselves  for  him.  A  slave,  named  Blandina,  was  distinguished 
above  all  the  other  martyrs  for  the  variety  of  tortures  which  she 
endured.  Her  mistress,  a  Christian,  had  feared  that  the  faith  of 
a  slave  might  give  way  in  time  of  trial ;  but  Blandina's  character 
had  been  formed,  not  by  her  condition,  but  by  the  faith  which  she 
professed.  Her  constancy  wearied  out  the  inventive  cruelty  of 
her  tormentors,  and  amidst  her  greatest  agonies  she  found  strength 
and  relief  in  repeating,  ^'  I  am  a  Christian^  and  no  wickedness  is 
done  among  us."^ 

The  malice  of  the  heathen  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  their 
victims*  They  cast  their  bodies  to  the  dogs;  they  burnt  such 
fragments  as  were  left  uneaten,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
Rhone,  in  mockery  of  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 

In  this  reign  began  the  controversial  opposition  on  the  side  of 
paganism.*  The  leader  in  it,  Celsus,  a  person  of  a  showy  but 
shallow  cleverness,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Epicurean,  although  in  his  attack  he  affected  the  character  of  a 
Platonist,^  reflected  on  Christianity  for  its  "barbarous"  origin," 
and  charged  it  with  having  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  from 
Plato,  and  from  other  heathen  sources.*  He  assailed  the  scrip- 
tural narrative — sometimes  confounding  Christianity  with  Judaism,^ 
at  another  time  labouring  to  prove  the  Old  Testament  inconsistent 
with  the  New,^  at  another  introducing  a  Jew  as  the  mouthpiece 
for  his  objections  against  the  Gospel.^  The  lowness  of  the  Saviour's 
earthly  birth,  the  poverty  of  the  first  disciples,  the  humble  station, 

"  Comp.  Iron.  Fragm.  ap.  Stieren,  i.  translation  of  Origen's  work  against  him, 

S32.  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Neoplatonist, 

'  Mr.  Farrar's  2nd  Hampton  Lecture  of  the  school  of  Ammonius;  but  this 

(1862),  and  the  notes  on  it,  contain  much  supposition,    which  would   place    him 

information  as  to  the  pagan  controy^r-  much  later,  is  improbable,    (Schrockh, 

sialists.  iv.  94.)   Redepenning  calls  him  an  eclec- 

J  Origen  throughout  treats  him  as  a  tic  Platouist.  (0rig6nes,ii.  131-4.) 
disguised  Epicurean  {€.  ^.  i.  8;  iv.  4,  54).         ■  Orig.  c.  Gels.  i.  2. 
See  Mosh.  256  ;  Oiesel.  I.  i.  161 ;  Neand.         *  Ibid.  22 ;  yL  7,  &o. 
!.   222,   seqq. ;    Tzschimer,  325-7 ;    Se-        »»  i.  26. 
misch,  i.  41 ;   Pressens^,  Iv.    105.    By        «  L.  viL 
some  Celsus  is  placed  in  the  reign  of        >*  L.  iL    Bee  Blunt,  123. 
Hadrian.    Mosheim,  in  his  j 
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the  simplicity,  the  credulity,  of  Christians  in  his  own  day,  furnished 
Celsus  with  ample  matter  for  merriment,  which  was  sometimes  of 
a  very  ribald  character.®  He  ascribed  the  miracles  of  Scripture  to 
magic,  and  taxed  the  Christians  with  addiction  to  practices  of  the 
same  kind.^  He  freely  censured  both  the  doctrines  and  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  was  he  ashamed  even  to  denounce  its  professors 
as  neglectful  of  their  duties  to  society,  and  as  dangerous  to  the 
government  of  the  empire.^  U  tterly  futile  and  worthless  as  the  wjork 
of  Celsus  appears  to  have  been,  it  continued  for  a  century  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  those  written  against  Christianity.  It  was 
at  length  honoured  with  a  full  and  elaborate  exposure  by  Origen  ;** 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  Gospel  did  not  want  able  advocates,  who 
maintained  its  cause  both  in  apologies  and  in  treatises  of  other  kinds. 
Among  the  apo'logists  were  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis;  Theophilus 
bishop  of  Antioch ;  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  converted  by  a  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
had  undertaken  with  the  view  of  refuting  Christianity  ;*  Claudius 
Apollinaris  bishop  of  Hierapolis  ;«Miltiades ;  and  Tatian,  an  Assyrian 
by  birth,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.*^  Tatian  after- 
wards gained  a  more  unhappy  celebrity  as  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Encratites."*  His  tenets,  and  those  of  his  contemporary  Barde- 
sanes  of  Edessa — whose  hymns  found  their  way  even  into  the  con- 
gregations of  the  orthodox — need  not  be  further  described  than  by 
saying  that  they  both  belonged  to  the  gnostic  family."  A  sect 
of  a  different  character — that  of  Montanus — ^had  also  its  rise  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus ;  but  a  notice  of  it  may  be  more  fitly  given 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  we  must  now  turn  back  to  survey 
the  heresies  which  had  already  disturbed  the  church. 

•  e.  g,  1.  7,  2732,  39  ;  ii.  47,  &o.  59-62  ;   Gietel.  I.  i.  208;  Bahp,  ii.  39.) 
'  i.  6,  38.  *  By  some  he  has  been  supposed  an  Afiri- 

*  i.  1;   iii.  114;    viii.  68,  73,   &o.}    can;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  wm 
Fressens^,  iv.  120.  a  Roman,  and  that  he  wrote  later  than 

^  His  treatise  "Against  Celsus**  is  in  Tertullian,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 

eight  books.  Severus.    See  the  introduction  to  Mr. 

>  Schrockh,  iii.  119.    See  Tzschimer,  Holden's  edition  of  Hinucius,  Cambr. 

212-5.     Philip  of  Side,  a  writer  of  little  1853. 

authority  in  the  fifth  century  (see  below,  ■>  Iren.  I.  xxyiii.  1 ;  Epiphan.    Hter. 

b.  ii.  c.  9;  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  35),  116-7. 

very  improbably  makes  him  head  of  '  For  Bardesanes  see  EpipK-Her.  56. 

the  catechetical  school   of  Alexandria,  His  son  Harmonius  was  also  celebrated 


See  Pref.  to  the  Bened.  edition  of  Just,    as  ahymnographer.    St.  Ephrem,  in  the 
Martyr.  (Par.  1742),  p.  cxi.  fourth  century,  expelled  Uie  hymns  of 

^  Minucius  Felix  is  also  referred  to     Harmonius  from  the  church,  by  sub- 


^^       ner 


this  period  by  some  writers,  as  Tzschir-  stituting  orthodox  compositions  of  Uie 
ner,  219.  (See  Schonemann,  Biblioth.  same  measures.  Sozomen,  iii.  16;  Au- 
Historioo-liter.    Patrum  Latinorum,  1.    gusti,  y.  352. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 
The  Early  Heretics. 

Heoesippus*  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  *»  have  been  derided  as 
haying  stated  that  the  church  was  not  polluted  by  schism  or 
heresy  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  that  of  Hadrian ;  and  it  is 
added,  "  We  may  observe,  with  much  more  propriety,  that  during 
[the  earlier]  period  the  disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  indulged 
in  a  freer  latitude,  both  of  Mth  and  practice,  than  has  ever  been 
allowed  in  succeeding  ages."®  In.  reality,  however,  the  fathers 
who  are  cited  make  no  such  assertion  as  is  here  supposed ;  their 
words  relate,  not  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  error, 
but  to  the  distinct  formation  of  bodies  which,  while  they  claimed 
the  Christian  name,  yet  held  doctrines  different  from  those  of  the 
church,'^  Nor  has  the  remark  which  is  offered  by  way  of  cor- 
rection any  other  truth  than  this, — that  the  measures  of  the 
church  for  the  protection  of  her  members  against  erroneous 
teaching  were  taken  only  as  the  development  of  evil  made  them 
necessary.  The  New  Testament  itself  bears  ample  witness  both 
to  the  existence  of  false  doctrine  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  the  earnestness  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
counteract  it.  Among  the  persons  who  are  there  censured  by 
name,  some  appear  to  be  taxed  with  faults  of  practice  only ;  but 
of  others  the  opinions  are  condemned.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Hy- 
menaeus  that  he  had  ^  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith ;"  that 
he  had^^  erred  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already ;"  and  Alexander  and  Philetus  are  included  in  the 
same  charges.*  In  St.  Paul's  epistles,  besides  those  passages  which 
bear  a  controver^al  character  on  theur  surface,  there  are  many  in 
which  a  comparison  with  the  language  of  early  heresy  will  lead  us 
to  discern  such  a  character.'  The  same  may  be  observed  of  other 
apostolical  writings ;  those  of  St  John  especially  are  throughout 
marked  by  a  reference  to  prevailing  errors,  and  to  the  terminology 

<"  Ap.  EuBeb.  m.  32.  266). 

»»  Strom,  vii.  17,  p.  898.  •  I  Tim.  1 19-20;  2  Tim.  ii.  17-18. 

«  Gibbon,  L  465.  '  See  Burton,  Bampt.  Lectuioa,  lYL,*  , 

*  Bmnicten  In  EuMeb»  uL  32  (t  L    IV. ;  Matter,  Hist,  du  GnoBUciame,  t.  V; 
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in  which  these  were  clothed.  And  long  before  the  probable  date 
of  any  Christian  Scripture,  we  meet  with  him  who  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  father  of  heresy — the  magician  Simon  of 
Samaria.^ 

In  reading  of  the  ancient  heretics  we  must  remember  that  the 
accounts  of  them  come  from  their  enemies ;  and  our  own  expe- 
rience will  show  us  how  easily  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  an  opponent  may  creep  in  even  where  there  is  no  unfair 
intention.  We  must  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  evil  ;^  we  must 
beware  of  confounding  the  opinions  of  heresiarchs  with  those  of 
their  followers ;  and  especially  we  must  beware  of  too  easily  sup- 
posing that  the  founders  of  sects  were  unprincipled  or  profligate 
men,  since  by  so  doing  we  should  not  only,  in  many  cases,  be 
wrong  as  to  the  fact,  but  should  forego  an  important  lesson.  The 
"  fruits  "  by  which  '*  false  prophets  "  shall  be  known*  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  their  own  personal  conduct  (which  may  be  inconsistent, 
either  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better,  with  their  teaching),  but  in 
the  results  which  follow  from  their  principles, — in  their  developed 
doctrines  and  maxims,  and  in  those  of  their  disciples. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ancients,  and  those  who  have  im- 
plicitly followed  them  in  treating  such  subjects,  must  be  read  with 
caution,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
theories  and  statements  of  some  modems,  who  are  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  every  reputed  heretic,  to  represent  him  as  only  too 
far  elevated  by  genius  and  piety  above  the  church  of  his  own  day, 
and  conjecturally  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  his  system,  to  explain  away 
its  absurdities,  and  to  harmonize  its  contradictions.  A  writer  who 
endeavours  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  heresiarch,  and  to  trace  the 
course  of  his  ideas,  is,  indeed,  more  likely  to  help  us  towards  an 
understanding  of  the  matter  than  one  who  sets  out  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  man's  deliberate  purpose  was  to  vent  detestable 
blasphemies,  and  to  ruin  the  souls  of  his  followers ;  and  we  may 
often  draw  instruction  or  warning  from  Beausobre  or  Neander, 
where  the  orthodox  vehemence  of  Epiphanius  or  Baronius  would 
only  tempt  us  to  question  whether  the  opinions  imputed  to 
heretical  parties  could  ever  have  been  really  held  by  any  one. 
Yet  we  must  not  assume  that  things  cannot  have  been  because 

>  Acts  viii.    See  Bull,  y.  505.  the  chai^ge  of  intentionai  impiety  ;  each, 

^  EvagriuB  (from  whom  such  remarks  he  says,  only  thought  to  be  more  correct 

might  hardly  have  been  expected),  in  than  all  before  him,  i.  11. 

minting    out  the  distinction  between  '  St.  Matth.  vii.  15^.    See  Tholuck 

then     and     Christian    yaiieties    of  in  loc. 
vindicates   the  heretics  from 
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the  idea  of  them  appears  monstrous ;  we  must  remember  that  even 
the  most  ingenious  conjecture  may  be  mistaken;  and,  if  the 
condufflons  of  a  system  as  to  faith  or  morals  are  abominable,  we 
may  not  speak  of  such  a  system  with  admiration  or  indulgence  on 
account  of  any  poetical  beauty  or  philosophical  depth  which  may 
appear  to  be  mixed  up  with  its  errors. 

The  systems  of  the  earliest  heretical  teachers  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class  called  Chnastic^ — a  name  which  implies  pretensions 
to  more  than  ordinary  knowledge.  It  is  disputed  whether  St  Paul 
intended  to  refer  to  this  sense  of  the  word  in  his  warning  against 
*^  knowledge  fidsely  so  called  ;"^  but  although  it  seems  most  likely 
that  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term  did  not  begin  until  later,  the  thing 
itself  certidnly  existed  in  the  apostle's  days.  The  Gnostics  were 
for  the  most  part  so  remote  in  their  tenets  from  the  Christian  creed 
that  they  would  now  be  classed  rather  with  utter  aliens  from  the 
Gospel  than  with  heretics ;  but  in  early  times  the  title  of  heretic 
was  given  to  all  who  in  any  way  whatever  introduced  the  name  of 
Christ  into  their  systems,  so  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  *'if 
Mahomet  had  appeared  in  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr 
or  Lrenaeus  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  heretic."  °>  On 
looking  at  the  strange  opinions  which  are  thus  brought  before 
us,  we  may  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have  been  adopted  by 
any  to  whom  the  Christian  faith  had  been  made  known.  But  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  lessen  our  surprise ;  Gnos* 
ticism  is  in  truth  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Christianity, 
but  as  an  adoption  of  some  Christian  elements  into  a  system  of 
diflTerent  origin. 

At  the  time  when  the  Gospel  appeared,  a  remarkable  mixture 
had  taken  place  in  the  existing  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
The  Jews  had  during  their  captivity  become  acquainted  with  the 
Chaldaean  and  Persian  doctrines :  many  of  them  had  remained  in 
the  east,  and  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
descendants  of  these  and  their  brethren  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thus 
the  belief  of  the  later  Jews  had  been  much  tinged  with  oriental 

^  This  name,  however,  waa  not  as-  the  Ophites  (v.  6).    See  Harvey,  Introd. 

Bumed  in  common  by  the  seciB,  but  waa  to  Irenseua,  Ixxviii.,  and  on  the  meaning 

applied  to  them  by  others.    The  Carpo-  of  the  term,  see  ib.  lz.-lxi. 
cratiaua— the  worst  and  most  immoral  *  1  Tim.   v.   20 ;   where  the   word 

■act  of  all— or  a  party  among  these,  are  iiyrt04<r€tt  {oppositiona)  Yum  been  referred 

■aid  by  Irennus  to  have  been  the  only  to  the  gnostic  doctrine  of  opposition 

Onoatica    who    styled    themselves    so  between  the  kingdoms    of   light    and 

(Iran.  I.  xxv.  6;  Matter,  L  316),  while  darkness.    Matter,  i.  207-8. 
the    author  of  the  'Philoeophumena'        "■  Burton,  Bampt.  Lect.  12. 
refers  the  aasumption  of  the  name  to 
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ideas,  especially  in  relation  to  angels  and  spiritual  beings.  The 
prevjuling  form  of  Greek  philosophy — the  Platonic — ^had,  from 
the  first,  contained  elements  of  eastern  origin ;  and  in  later  days 
the  intercourse  of  nations  had  led  to  a  large  adoption  of  foreign 
additions.  The  great  city  of  Alexandria,  in  particular,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  cradle  of  Gnosticism,  became  a  centre  of 
philosophical  speculations.  In  its  schools  were  represented  the 
doctrines  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Palestine,  and  indirectly  those 
of  Persia  and  Chaldaea — themselves  affected  by  the  systems  of 
India  and  the  further  east."  The  prevailing  tone  of  mind  was 
eclectic ;  all  religions  were  regarded  as  having  in  them  something 
divine,  while  no  one  was  supposed  to  possess  a  full  and  sufficient 
revelation.**  Hence  ideas  were  borrowed  from  one  to  fill  up  the 
deficiencies  of  another.  Hence  systems  became  so  intermingled, 
and  were  so  modified  by  each  other,  that  learned  men  have 
differed  as  to  the  origin  of  Gnosticism — some  referring  it  chiefly 
to  Platonism,^  while  others  trace  it  to  oriental  sources.^  Hence, 
too,  we  can  understand  how  Christianity  came  to  be  combined 
with  notions  so  strangely  unlike  itself.  The  same  eclectic  prin- 
ciple which  had  produced  the  fusion  of  other  systems,  led  specula- 
tive minds  to  adopt  something  from  the  Gospel ;  they  took  only 
so  much  as  was  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  they  interpreted 
this  at  will.  The  substance  of  each  system  is  Platonic,  or  oriental, 
or  derived  from  the  later  Judaism ;  the  scriptural  terms  which  are 
introduced  are  used  in  senses  altogether  different  from  that  which 
they  bear  in  Christian  theology. 

The  especial  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics  was  (as  has  been 
stated)  a  pretension  to  superior  knowledge.'  By  this  the  more  ele- 
vated spirits  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  for  whom 
faith  and  traditional  opinion  were  said  to  be  sufficient ;  the  Gnostics 
sometimes  complained  of  it  as  an  injustice  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  whereas  they  were  willing  to 
leave  the  multitude  in  possession  of  the  common  creed,  and  only 
claimed  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  understanding  doctrine  in 
an  inner  and  a  more  refined  sense.*    On  such  a  principle  the  Old 

"  Matter,  i.  127.    On  the  likeneases  <i  Monheim,  Inst.  Miy.,  341 ;  Brucker, 

between  Ghiosticism  and  Indian  syBtems  ii.  643. 

^       n, '  Indisohe  Alterthomskunde/  '  Both  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  tued 

O^'  the  word  yvwris  to  signify  the  highest 

^14^  ^  ^  ■  knowledge  ;  and  the  distinction  of  grades 

TTiij.    7.^;  Burton,   Bampt.  Lect.,  is  common  to  eastern  religions.    Hatter, 

<ii  is  the  view  of  the  early  i.  51  ;  Brucker,  il.  642, 

^>  Kaye's  Tertulllan,  449.  >  Iren.  ill.  15. 
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Testament  had  been  interpreted  by  Pbilo  of  Alexandria,  the 
type  of  a  Platonixing  Jew  ;^  and  now  the  principle  was  applied  to 
the  New  Testament,  firom  which  texts  were  produced  by  way  of 
sanction  for  it°  As  for  the  older  Scriptures,  the  Gnostics  either 
rejected  them  altogether,  or  perverted  them  by  an  unlimited 
license  of  allegorical  explanation. 

We  find,  as  common  to  all  the  Gnostic  systems,  a  belief  in  one 
supreme  God,  dwelling  from  eternity  in  the  jpleroma^  or  fulness 
of  light.  From  him  proceed  forth  successive  generations  of 
spiritual  beings,  the  chief  of  which  are  shown  by  their  names  to  be 
impersonated  attributes  of  the  Deity ;'  and  in  proportion  as  these 
emanations  are  more  remote  from  the  primal  source,  the  likeness 
of  his  perfections  in  them  becomes  continually  fainter.^  Matter  is 
regarded  as.  eternal,  and  as  essentially  evil.  Out  of  it  the  world 
was  formed,  not  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  the  Demiurge — a 
being  who  is  represented  by  some  heredarchs  as  merely  a  subor- 
dinate and  unconscious  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  but  by  others 
as  positively  malignant,  and  hostile  to  the  Supreme.  This  De- 
miurge (or  creator)  was  the  national  God  of  the  Jews — ^the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  according,  therefore,  as  A^  is  viewed  iu 
each  system,  the  Mosaic  economy  is  either  acknowledged  as 
preparatory  to  a  higher  dispensation  or  rejected  as  evil.'    Christ 


«  Matter,  i.  60.  The  principle  of  the 
Cabala  is  the  same.  Burton,  Bampt. 
Lect.  303.  See  on  Philo,  Donaldson's 
Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  ill.  127. 

"  Such  as  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  See  Matter, 
▼ol.  i. 

'  This  is  an  oriental  feature.  To 
these  emanations  Valentinus  gave  the 
name  of  ceons  (ctiwrcf),  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  may  be  also  used 
in  describing  systems  earlier  than  his. 
"  '  Comme  le  temps,*  dit  Damascene 
[De  Fid.  Orthod.  ii.  1]  '  est  la  dur^e  des 
dtres  fragiles  et  passagers,  aion  est  celle 
des  dtres  ^temels/  (^est  lit,  si  je  ne  me 
trompe,  ce  qui  a  donn^  occasion  d'ap- 
peler  aione9  les  substances  immortelles. 
....  Clement  d*Alezandrie  a  dit  qu' 
'  akn  reprtente  Ik  la  fois,  et  r^unit 
oomme  en  un  seul  instant,  toutes  les 
parties  du  temps,  le  passe,  le  pr^nt,  et 
I'ayenir.*  [Strom,  i.  13.]  Cela  veut  dire. 

Sue  ce  terme  pr^sente  k  I'esprit  Tid^ 
*un  dtre  qui  a  eiust^,  qui  existe,  et  qui 
ezistera  toujours.*'  (Beausobre,  Hist. 
de  Manich^,  1.  570.)  Theodoret  cen- 
sures the  use  of  the  word  to  denote 
living  beings,  whereas  it  properly  means 
duration,  whether  finite  or  infinite. 
(Hwr«  ▼.  6.)     Gieselej-  (X  u  188)  d^ 


fines  it,  in  its  gnostic  application,  as 
meaning  '*  developments  of  the  Divine 
essence,  which,  as  being  such,  are  raised 
above  the  limitations  of  time.*' 

T  Burton,  B.  L.  36-7  ;  Matter,  i.  17. 

*  The  opposition  to  the  Demiurge 
was  in  some  cases  carried  to  an  almost 
incredible  length,  so  as  to  revei'se  the 
characters  of  Scripture  history.  Among 
the  Ophites  (from  i^ts,  a  serpent) — a  sect 
which  began  in  the  second  century,  and 
lasted  even  into  the  sixth  (Giesel.  I. 
i.  190)— there  were  some  who  supposed 
the  serpent  of  Genesis  iii.  to  have  been 
either  the  Divine  Wisdom  or  the  Christ 
himself— come  in  order  to  set  men  free 
from  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Demi- 
urge {Jaldabaoth^  Son  of  Darkness  or 
Chaos)  wished  to  enthral  them.  (Iren.  i. 
30;  Epiph.  Hser.  37.)  The  Cainites, 
another  sect  of  the  same  kind,  ran  into 
perhaps  a  yet  wilder  extravagance.  They 
held  that  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  were  the  work  of 
writers  who  had  been  inspired  by  the 
Demiurge  to  give  a  fiedse  colouring  to 
the  story ;  that  the  real  worthies 
those  who  are  reprobated  in  Scri; 
such  as  Cain,  Esau,  the  men  of 
Korah,  &c. ;   that  tVie   oiil^ 


les  wera^^M 
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was  sent  into  the  world  to  deliver  man  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Demiurge.  But  the  Christ  of  Gnosticbm  was  neither  very  Qod 
nor  very  man ;  his  spiritual  nature,  as  being  an  emanation  from 
the  supreme  God,  was  necessarily  inferior  to  its  original ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  emanation  from  God  could  not  dwell  in  a 
material,  and  consequently  evil,  body.  Either,  therefore^  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man,  on  wnom  the  seon  Christ  descended  at  his 
baptism,  to  forsake  him  again  before  his  crucifixion ;  or  the  body 
with  which  Christ  seemed  to  be  clothed  was  a  phantom^  and  all 
his  actions  were  only  in  appearance.* 

Since  matter  was  evil,  the  Gnostic  was  required  to  overcome  it ; 
but  here  arose  an  important  practical  difference ;  for  while  some 
among  the  sectaries  sought  the  victory  by  a  high  ascetic  abstraction 
from  the  things  of  sense,  the  baser  kind  professed  to  show  their 
knowledge  by  wallowing  in  impurity  and  excess.^  The  same  view 
as  to  the  evil  nature  of  matter  led  to  a  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  The  Gnostic  could  admit  no  other  than  a  spiritual 
resurrection ;  the  object  of  his  philosophy  was  to  emancipate  the 
spirit  from  its  gross  and  material  prison ;  at  death,  the  soul  of 
the  perfect  Gnostic,  having  already  risen  in  baptism,  was  to  be 
gathered  in  the  bosom  of  God,  while  such  souls  as  yet  lacked 
their  full  perfection  were  to  work  it  out  in  a  course  of  trans- 
migrations.® The  contest  of  good  with  evil  (it  was  taught)  is  to 
end  in  the  victory  of  good.  Every  spark  of  life  which  originally 
came  from  God  will  be  purified  and  restored,  will  return  to  its 
source,  and  will  dwell  with  Him  for  ever  in  the  pleroma. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  notice  in  detail  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
early  heretical  systems.* 

apostle  was  Judas  Iscariot,  who  be-  '  Burton,  B.  L.  130-1,  423-7. 
irayed  his  Master  because  he  knew  that  ^  On  the  subject  of  Gnosticism,  the 
the  consequence  would  be  to  deliver  reader  may  now  be  referred  to  Mr.  Bar- 
man from  the  Demiurge,  and  had  left  a  vey's  Introduction  to  IreusBus,  where 
gospel  of  his  own,  which  the  Cainites  the  statements  of  Hippolytus  in  his 
supposed  themselves  to  possess  1  Iren.  newly-discovered  work  (see  below,  p. 
X.  xzzi.  1 ;  Epiph.  xzxviii.  86)  are  compared  with  those  of  Ireqieus, . 
*  The  latter  view  was  called  Docetism  8cc.  The  only  practicable  classification 
(from  9ok4u,  to  seem).  A  distinct  sect  of  of  the  Gnostics  appears  to  be  the  geo- 
Docetes  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  second  graphical.  Matter  divides  them  mto 
ceutiirj  C Matter,  iii*  30)  ;  but  the  term  Syrian,  Alexandrian,  and  Asiatic,  and 
is  gcneml]  J  lued  to  denote  the  opinion,  criticises  the  attempts  of  Neander  and 
common  by  various  sects.  others  to  arrange  them  according  to 
^,  B.  L.  1  :t^ ;  Neand.,  ii.  26.  The  their  tenets  (i.  320-3  ;  comp.  Hagenbach, 
X1&  hold  that  it  was  a  duty  to  1.  46).  It  is  found,  however,  that,  ac- 
:L  all  rtorts  of  actions."  (Iren.  cording  to  the  place  of  their  origin,  the 
A^rt-itifll  both  the  asoet'cism  various  sects  gave  greater  prominence  to 
' ''  of  Gnostics,  see  Clem,  particular  doctrines ;  thus,  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis  had  more  of  Platonism, 
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L  First  among  the  precnrsors  of  Gnosticism  stands  Simon, 
usually  styled  Magus  or  the  Sorcerer,  a  native  of  the  Samaritan 
Tillage  of  Gittum.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied  at  Alexandria,' 
and,  on  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  advanced  high  spiritual 
pretenaonsy  **  giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one,"  and 
being  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Samaritans  as  ^^  the  great 
power  of  God."'  Simon  belonged  to  a  class  of  adventurers  not 
uncommon  in  his  day,  who  addressed  themselves  especially  to  that 
desire  of  intercourse  with  a  higher  world  which  was  then  widely  felt. 
The  doctrines  of  these  professors  were  a  medley  of  Jewish,  Greek, 
and  oriental  notions;  they  afiected  mysteries  and  revelations; 
they  practised  the  arts  of  conjuration  and  divination.  It  would 
seem  that  not  only  in  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  in  many  of  its 
individual  members,  there  was  a  mixture  of  conscious  imposture 
with  self-delusion  and  superstitious  credulity.^  Simon's  reception 
of  baptism,  and  his  attempt  to  buy  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  be  interpreted  as  tokens  of  a  belief  that  the 
apostles,  through  a  knowledge  of  higher  secrets  or  a  connexion 
with  superior  intelligences,  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  same 
theurgic  power  to  which  he  himself  pretended.*  The  feeling  of 
awe  with  which  he  was  struck  by  St  Peter's  reproof  and  exhorta- 
tion would  seem  to  have  been  of  very  short  continuance.'' 

It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  roved  through  various  countries, 
choosing  especially  those  which  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  reached, 
and  endeavouring  to  preoccupy  the  ground  by  his  own  system,  in 
which  the  name  of  Christ  was  now  introduced ;  that  he  bought  at 
Tyre  a  beautiful  prostitute,  named  Helena,  who  became  the  com- 
panion of  his  wanderings  ;^  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber ;™  that  he  there  disputed 

and  the  Syrian  of  Paraism ;  the  Alexan-  an  inscription  beginning  Semtmi  Sanco 

drian,  of  the  emanative  principle,  the  Deo,  was  diflcovei^sd  in  the  very  place 

Syrian,  of  dualism.    (Giesel.  I.  i.  184.)  described;  and  it  has  since  been  gene* 

Mr.  Harvey  criticises  Matter's  diviuon,  rally  supposed  that  Justin—being  im- 

IxT.  perfectly  acquainted  with  Latin,  know- 

*  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  1.  26.  ing  little  of  the  Roman  mythology,  and 
'  Walch,    i.    142-4;    Eaye*8    Justin  having  his  mind    preoceupied   by  the 

Martyr,  126.  thought  of  Simon  Magus— confounded 

'  Acts  viii.  9-10.  him  with  Semo  Sancus,  a  Sabine  deity. 

»»  See  Neand.,  i.  41  ;  Schaff,  218-9.  Tillemont  (ii.  481),  Reeves  (Transl.  of 

>  Matter,  i.  259  ;  Milman,  ii.  96.  Apologies,  i.  50,  ed.  1716),  Burton  (B. 

^  Neander,  Pflanzungu.  Leitung,  107.  L.  n.  42),  Guericke  (i.  250),  and  others, 

*  Iren.  I.  zxiii.  2,  Hippolyt.  vi.  14.  however,  maintain  the   correctness   of 
"  The  first  authority  tor  this  is  Justin  the   story ;    as    does  also    Dr.  Piisey» 

Martyr,  who  states  (Apol.  i.  26,  56)  that    although  less  positively  (n.  on  Tertul- 
the  statue  bore  the  inscription,  Sinvmi    lion,  i.  32).    A  remembrance  of  the  es^ 
Deo  Sancto.    In  1574  a  fn^pnent,  with    ttuordinary  sights  which.  foreV^ueti^ 


^ 
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with  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (a  circumstance  which,  if  true,  must  be 
referred  to  a  later  visit,  in  the  reign  of  Nero) ;  that  he  attempted 
to  fly  in  the  air,  and  was  borne  up  by  his  familiar  demons,  until  at 
the  prayer  of  St  Peter  he  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  that  he  died  soon 
after,  partly  of  the  bodily  hurt  which  he  had  received,  and  partly 
of  vexation  at  his  discomfiture."  Fabulous  as  parts  of  this  story 
evidently  are,  it  is  yet  possible  that  they  may  have  had  some 
foundation.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  denying  that  Simon 
may  have  visited  Rome,  and  may  there  have  had  contests  with  the 
two  great  apostles;  and  even  the  story  of  his  flying  may  have 
.arisen  from  an  attempt  which  was  really  made  by  a  Greek  ad- 
venturer in  the  reign  of  Nero.® 

Simon  is  said  to  have  taught  that  God  existed  from  eternity 
in  the  depth  of  inaccessible  light ;  that  from  him  proceeded  the 
Thought  or  Conception  of  his  mind  {Unnoia) ;  that  from  God  and 
the  Ennoia  emanated  by  successive  generations  pairs  of  male  and 
female  aeons.  The  Ennoia,  issuing  forth  from  the  pleroma,  pro- 
duced a  host  of  angels,  by  whom  the  world  was  made ;  and  these, 
being  ignorant  of  God,  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  author 
of  their  being,  rose  against  their  female  parent,  subjected  her  to 
various  indignities,  and  imprisoned  her  in  a  succession  of  material 
bodies.  Thus  at  one  time  she  had  animated  the  form  of  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Menelaus;  and  at  last  she  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  that  of  the  Tyrian  Helena,  the  companion  of  Simon. 
The  Ennoia  herself  remained  throughout  a  pure  spiritual  essence 
as  at  the  first ;  the  pollutions  and  degradations  of  the  persons  in 
whom  she  had  dwelt  attached  only  to  their  material  bodies,  and 
were  a  part  of  the  oppressions  inflicted  on  the  divine  aeon.^ 

There  are  various  statements  as  to  the  character  which  Simon 
claimed  for  himself.    It  has  been  said  that  he  professed  to  be 

undoubted  yeraoity  and  intelligence  pro-  and  Mankind,'  i.  354. 

fees  to  have  seen  in  our  own  country  "  Constitut.  Apost.  Ti.  9 ;  Theodoret. 

mav  dispoee  us  to  set  aside,  with  very  Hser.    L    1.      Simon    also    figures    in 

little  scruple,  such  arguments  as  are  the  pseudo-Clementine  'Recognitions.' 

founded  on  the  character  of  St.  Justin.  Hippolytus  says  that  he  made  his  dis- 

In  like  manner  the  mistakes  of  Anglo-  ciples  bury  him,  telling  them  that  he 

American  trayellers  in  England  may  teU  would  rise  on  the  third  day ;  but  that 

against  the  authority  of  the  African-  he  has  never  re-appeared ;  **  for  he  was 

Latin  fSathers  who  repeat  Justin*s  state-  not  the  Christ."  vi.  20. 

ment.    Baron  Bunsen  notes  it  as  signifi-  **  Suetdn.  Ner.  12;   Juvenal,  lit  79. 

cant,  that  the  author  of  the  '  Philoso-  See  Beausobre,  L  203 ;  Burton,  B.  L. 

phumena'  (who,  as  one  of  the  Roman  note  41. 

clergy,  must  have  had  the  best  means  of  ^  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  2.     Beausobre  sup- 
information),   although  he  follows  St.  poses  the  whole  story  of  Helena  to  be 
Iremeus  in  his  account  of  Simon,  omits  an  allegory  relating  to  the  soul.  i.  35 ; 
all  notice  of  the  statue,  as  to  which  iL  324-5. 
bad  copied  Justin.  'Christianity 
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the  supreme  God,  who  (he  asserted)  had  revealed  himself  to  the 
Samaritans  as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Gentiles  as  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*i  but  it  would  seem  rather  that  by 
|Ht>fessing  to  be  the  **  great  power  of  God  "  he  meant  to  identify 
himself  with  the  chief  male  adon  of  his  system.' 

He  taught  that  man  was  held  in  subjection  by  the  angels  who 
created  the  world ;  that  not  only  were  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  to  be  referred  to  these,  but  the 
received  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  invented  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  mankind,'  and,  consequently,  that 
those  who  should  trust  in  Simon  and  Helena  need  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  observance  of  any  moral  rules,  since  they  were 
to  be  saved,  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  by  grace.  Simon 
professed  that  he  himself  had  descended  from  the  highest  heaven, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Ennoia — *^  the  lost  sheep,"  as  he 
termed  her  * — ^from  the  defilement  of  her  fleshly  prison,  of  revealing 
himself  to  men,  and  delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  angels. 
In  passing  through  the  spheres,  he  had  in  each  assumed  a  suitable 
form ;  and  thus  on  earth  he  appeared  as  a  man.°  He  was  the 
same  aeon  who  had  been  known  as  Jesus — the  Messiah.  The 
history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  he  explained  on  the  docetic 
principle.*  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  denied ;  but  as  the 
soul,  when  set  free,  must  pass  through  several  spheres  on  its  way 
to  the  pleroma,  and  as  the  angels  of  tho^  spheres  had  the  power 
of  impeding  its  flight,  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  them,  evil  as 
they  were  in  themselves,  by  sacrifices.^ 

Accordmg  to  St.  Epiphanius,  Simon  said  that  Helena  was  the 
Holy  Spirit*  As,  then,  that  Person  of  the  Godhead  was  held  by 
him  to  have  enlightened  the  Gentiles — (not,  however,  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  but  by  means  of  the  Greek  philosophy*) — Helena  was 
thus  identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  was  repre- 
sented and  worshipped  in  the  character  of  Minerva,  while  Simon 
received  like  honours  under  the  form  of  Jupiter.^ 

1  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  1 ;    Epipban.  Hsbt.        ■  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  3 ;   Hippol.  vi.  19. 

zxi.  1.    See  BuU,  y.  270  ;  Blunt  on  the  See   Waterland,   v.   636 ;    Moah.   Inat. 

Fathera,  489;  Preaaena^,  ii.  199.    Baron  M^.  417 ;  Matter,  i.  286. 
Bunaen  infera  from  the  '  Philoaophume-        *  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  2  ;  Hippol.  yi.  19. 
na'  that  theae  worda  referred  to  Jeaua,        "  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  3;   Hippol.  yi.  19; 

and  not  to  Simon  (i.  352).     St.  Jerome  Epiph.  xxi.  2-3;  Moah.  Inat.  Mi^.  424. 
repreaenta  Simon  aa  haying  said  of  him-        '  Epiph.  xxi.  1. 


Jf  in  hia  writinga,  **  Ego  aum  aermo        r  TertuU.  de  Prseacr.  33. ;  Tillem.  ii. 

Dei,  ego  aum  apedoana,  ego  Paraoletua,  39  ;  Moah.  Inat.  Maj.  418. 
ego  omnipotena,  ego  onmia  Dei."     In        "  xxi.  1 ;  Matter,  i.  277. 
Matth.  xxiy.  5  (t.  yii.  176).  •  Matter,  i.  265. 

»  Moah.  Inat.  Mig.  891 ;  Matter,  1        »»  Iren.  I.  xxiii.  4 ;  Hip^oV,  nv  V 

S^eS/  Burton,  B.  L,  388.  Matter,  i.  280. 
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The  followers  of  Simon  were  diyided  into  various  seds,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  necromancy  and  other  ma^^cal 
arts,  and  to  have  carried  out  in  practice  his  doctrine  of  the  indif- 
ference of  actions.^  Justin  Martyr  states  that  in  his  day  (about 
A.D.  140)  Simon  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  God  by  almost  all 
the  Samaritans,  and  had  adherents  in  other  countries  ;^  but  the 
heresy  declined  so  rapidly  that  Origen,  about  a  century  later, 
questions  whether  it  had  in  the  whole  world  so  many  as  thirty 
adherents.* 

II.  Passing  over  Menander,'  (whose  doctrines  were  not  so 
unlike  those  of  his  master,  Simon,  as  to  require  a  separate  detail), 
and  the  Nicolaitans  (as  to  whom  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
beyond  the  denunciation  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse^,  the  next 
considerable  name  which  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Cerinthus,  who 
rose  into  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Cerinthus  was  a  native  of  Judaea,  and,  after  baring  studied  at 
Alexandria,  established  himself  as  a  teacher  in  his  own  country ; 
but  at  a  later  time  he  removed  to  Ephesus,  as  a  more  promising 
scene  for  the  diffusion  of  his  tenets.''  St.  John,  who  had  been 
confronted  with  the  hiher  of  heresy  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Gospel,  was  reserved  for  a  contest  with  Cerinthus  in  the  church 
over  which  he  had  long  presided ;  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his 
£pistles  a  reference  to  the  errors  of  this  heresiarch  appears  to  be 
strongly  marked.' 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Cerinthus  was  content  to  be  a  teacher, 
without  claiming  for  himself  any  place  in  his  scheme.  This  was  a 
link  between  the  opposite  systems  of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  in  itself  inconsistent,  although  we 
have  no  means  of  jud^ng  how  the  inventor  attempted  to  reconcile 
its  elements.^  He  taught  that  the  world  was  made  by  an  angel, 
remote  from  the  supreme  God,  limited  in  capacity  and  in  know- 
ledge, ignorant  of  the  Supreme,  and  yet  unconsciously  serring 
him.  To  this  angel,  and  others  of  the  same  order,  Cerinthus 
referred  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  the  Old  Testament,  there- 
fore, was  not  in  the  Corinthian  system  regarded  as  evil,  but  as 
feet  and  Bubordinate.     The  nature  of  the  Demiurge  fixed  a 

n.  T.  xxiii.  4,  4.  p.  522  ;  Epiph.  Haer.  xxv. 

4-  U'Jti,                ^  «•  Theodoret.  Hier.  ii.  3;  Tillem.  ii. 

■.  r^.'l.=5,  i.  57  ;  Ti.  11.  54.    See  Stanley  on  the  Apostulic  Age, 

ifrt  MftTt.  Apol.  i.  26;  Iren.  I.  ed.  1,  p.  214. 

b»ii]>rtTi,  HtBr,  xxii.  '  Waterland,  iii.  539.    See  above,  p.  7. 

**l»e  Cluui.  Alex.  Strom.  uL  ^  Matter,  i.  298 ;  Domer,  i.  314. 
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level  aboye  which  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  could  not  rise ; 
but  the  elect  among  them  had  attained  to  a  higher  knowledge.^ 
Jesus  was  represented  as  a  real  man,  bom  in  the  usual  way  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  Messiah  on 
account  of  his  eminent  righteousness ;  the  aeon  Christ  descended 
on  him  at  his  baptism,  revealing  the  Most  High  to  him,  and 
enduing  him  with  the  power  of  miracles,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  doctrine.  The  Demiurge,  jealous  at  finding 
his  power  thus  invaded,  stirred  up  the  Jewish  rulers  to  persecute 
Jesus ;  but  before  the  crucifixion  the  seon  Christ  returned  to  the 
pleroma.  By  some  it  is  said  that  Cerinthus  admitted  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus ;  by  others,  that  he  expected  it  to  take  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  when  the  body  was  to  be 
reunited  with  the  Christ  firom  heaven.'"  As  it  appears  certain  that 
Cerinthus  allowed  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  he  cannot  have 
shared  in  the  gnostic  views  as  to  the  inherently  evil  nature  of 
matter." 

Although  Christ  had  revealed  the  true  spiritual  Judaism,  it  was 
said  that  the  outward  preparatory  system  was  to  be  retained  in 
port  during  the  present  imperfect  state  of  things ;  Cerinthus, 
therefore,  required  the  observance  of  such  Jewish  usages  as  Jesus 
had  sanctioned  by  himself  submitting  to  them.  The  only  part  of 
the  New  Testament  which  he  received  was  a  mutilated  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew.* 

The  doctrine  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  for  a 
thousand  years  has  been  referred  to  Cerinthus  as  its  author ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his  conceptions  of  the  millennial  happiness 
were  grossly  sensual.  These  assertions,  however,  (which  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Caius,  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  210^^,)  have  been  much  questioned.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
millennarian  opinions  which  soon  after  prevailed  in  the  church  were 
not  derived  from  Cerinthus,  and  that  it  was  a  controversial  artifice 
to  throw  odium  on  them  by  tracing  them  to  so  discreditable  a  ' 
source.**  Nor,  even  if  the  morality  of  Cerinthus  were  as  bad  as  his 
opponents  represent  it,  can  we  well  suppose  him  to  have  connected 
the  notion  of  licentious  indulgence  with  a  state  of  bliss  which  was 
to  have  Christ  for  its  sovereign.' 

'  Iren.  I.  xxvi.  1 ;  Mosb.  Inat.  Maj.  454-5 ;  Neand.  ii.  46. 

446.7,  456  ;  Matter,  i.  299 ;  Neand.  ii.  44.  ^  Ap.  Eueeb.  ii.  28.     See  Heinichen's 

■>   Iren.    I.    xxvi.    1 ;    Epiph.    Hscr.  note,  and  Burton,  B.  L.  n.  76. 

xxviii.  1 ;  Theodoret.  H«r.  ii.  3^;  Bur-  *  Moeh.  Inst.  Miy.  457  ;  De  Rebun 

toil,  B.  L.  176,  488;  Domer,  i.  315-6.  Chr.  721-2;    Maitland,    Eruvin,   ed.  2* 

Mosb.  Inst.  Maj.  446,  556.  pp.  163-9. 


•  Epiph.  zxyiii,  5;  Moib.  hut  Ms^,        '  Schrockh,  iL  310. 
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EBIONISM. 


III.  While  the  Gnostics,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  vastness  and 
complexity  which  are  characteristic  of  oriental  religions,  looked 
down  on  Christianity  as  too  simple,'  it  had  also  to  contend  with 
enemies  of  an  opposite  kind.  We  very  early  find  traces  of  a 
Judaizing  tendency ;  and  although  the  middle  course  adopted  by 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,* 
was  calculated  to  allay  the  differences  which  had  arisen  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  those  who  had  embraced  the  fidth 
of  Christ,  oppositions  on  the  side  of  Judaism  often  recur  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  Judaism  at  length  issued  in  the  formation  of  distinct  sects. 
The  name  of  Nazarenes,  which  had  originally  been  applied  to  all 
Christians,  became  appropriated  to  the  party  which  maintained 
that  the  law  was  binding  on  Christians  of  Jewish  race,  but  did  not 
wish  to  enforce  it  on  Gentiles ;  while  those  who  insisted  on  its 
obligation  as  universal  were  styled  Ebionites.  The  Nazarenes 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  orthodox,'*  and  to  have  been 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  church;  the  Ebionites  were  un- 
questionably heretical 

The  name  of  the  latter  party  has  been  variously  derived — from 
that  of  a  supposed  founder,  and  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  signi- 
fies 'poor.^  The  existence  of  Ebion  is  now  generally  disbelieved ; 
but  there  remains  the  question  how  the  title  of  ^poor  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  sect, — whether  it  was  given  by  opponents,  with  a 
reference  to  the  meagreness  and  beggarly  character  of  their  doc- 
trines ;^  or  whether  it  was  assumed  by  themselves,  as  significant  of 
their  voluntary  poverty,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the  beatitude  of  the 
"  poor  in  spirit"*    The  formation  of  the  sect,  as  such,  is  dated  by ' 

may  have  been  afterwards  erroneously 
derived  firom  the  auppoeed  name  of  an 
imaginary  founder — as  if  we  should 
fancy  the  Methodist  community  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  person  named  Me- 
thodius. But,  on  the  other  hand^  as 
names  were  generally  significant,  it 
would  seldom  happen  that  the  name  of 
a  heresiarch  could  not  be  somehow  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  his  doctrines. 
Perhi^  we  may  find  it  useful  for  the 
determination  of  such  questions  to  ask 
whether  the  names  are  so  strikingly 
appropriate  that  they  would  probably 
have  been  chosen  in  order  to  chsizacteriza 
the  sects. 

1  Euseb.  iii.  27. 

>  Neander,  i.  476-7.  Oieseler  thinks 
that  it  may  have  been  originally  given 
in  contempt  by  the  Jews  to  all  Chris- 
tians, I.  L  131. 


■  Ncand.  ii.  46. 
«  Acts  XV. 

"  In  their  origin,  at  least,  although 
they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  church's 
later  investigations  and  definitions  as  to 
doctrine.  &ey  lasted  till  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Domer,  i.  306-9.  See  Walch,  i. 
108-9 :  Matter,  iU.  12-3. 

'  Origen  gives  the  Hebrew  derivation 
(De  Px^cip.  iv.  22;  C.  Cels.  it  1). 
Tertullian  is  the  earliest  writer  who 
I  of  Ebion  aa  a  person  (De  Priescr. 
6«ei  for  autfaorities  on  both  fudes, 
H.  L.  note  80.  In  other  cases 
k  tame  kind  we  find  a  like  contest 
what  may  be  called  the  per- 
nd  tb«  etymological  views ;  e,  g,, 
"  ebuthis,  und  as  to  the  origin  of 
"  hitam  and  the  Elxaites.  It  is 
denttand  that  a  name  given 
I  Account  of  its  significance 
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some  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  earlier/  By  others  it  is  supposed 
that  the  separation  of  both  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  from  the 
church  took  place  as  late  as  a.d.  136-8,  and  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  adoption  of  Gentile  usages  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;^  while 
a  third  view  connects  the  schism  of  the  Ebionites  with  the  state- 
ment of  Hegesippus,^  that  one  Thebuthis,  having  been  disappointed 
in  aspiring  to  the  bishoprick  of  JerusSem,  began  to  corrupt  the 
church — a  supposition  by  which  the  origin  of  Ebionism  would  be 
fixed  about  the  year  107.^ 

In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  the  Ebionites  held  that  the  world 
was  the  work  of  God  himself.®  As  to  the  person  of  Christ,  although 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  admitted  his  miraculous  birth,' while 
they  denied  his  Godhead  and  his  pre-existence,  they  for  the  most 
part  supposed  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  the  offspring  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  chosen  to  be  the  Messiah  and  son  of  God  because  he 
alone  of  men  had  fulfilled  the  law.^  They  believed  that  this  high 
destination  was  unknown  to  him,  until  at  his  baptism  it  was 
revealed  by  Elijah,  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptbt  ;^  and  that 
he  then  received  a  heavenly  influence,^  which  forsook  him  again 
before  his  crucifixion^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  Ebionites  were  divided  as  to  their  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  Some  of  them  supposed  Christianity  to 
differ  from  the  Law  only  by  the  addition  of  certain  features  ;°* 
while  the  adepts  regarded  it  as  a  restoration  of  the  genuine 
Mosaic  system,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted  in 
the  Old  Testament^  These  more  advanced  members  of  the  sect 
considered  Moses  to  be  the  only  true  prophet ;  they  rejected,  not 
only  the  later  Jewish  traditions,  but  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 

•  Tillem.  iL  107 ;  Schrockh,  ii.  317.       Messiali  (Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  8) 
^  See  above,  p.  21.    Mosh.  326  ;  Qib-    was  transferred  to  the  real  SaTiour. 

bon,  i.  461;  KeancU  L  475-6;   Schlie-  >  Iren.  Y.  i.  3;  Epiph.  Hser.  xxx.  2. 

maun,  407.  In  the  Qospel  of  the  Ebionites  the  voice 

<  Ap.  Euseb.  iv,  22.  from  heaven  at  the  Saviour's  baptism 

'  Tnis  is  the  opinion  of  Gieseler,  who  was  said  to  have  uttered  the  words, 

■hows  (L  i  130)  that  the  bishop  whom  *'  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 

Thebutbis  wished  to  succeed  was  more    am  well  pleased I  have  tki$  day 

likely  Symeon  than  James  the  Just.  begotten  thee."    Ellicott  on  the  Apocry- 

•  Iren.  I.  zxvi  2.  phal  Qospels,  in  Cambridge  Essays,  1856, 
'  See  Burton,  B.  L.  n.  83.     For  a  p.  180. 

refutation  of  the  heterodox  writers  who        ^  Orig.  o.  Cels.  v.  61 ;  Theodoret.  Hser. 

have  attempted  to  represent  Ebionitism  ii.  1.     Qieseler  supposes  that  Origen, 

asthecharaoteristicnotof  asectbutofa  in  speaking  of  a  difference  among  the 

period  (so  that,  according  to  their  view,  Ebionites  on  this  point,  includes  the 

the    firat  Christians    were   Ebionites),  Nasarenes  under  the  name  (I.  ii.  131). 

see  the  same  note ;    also  Schliemann,  Schliemann  and  others  understand  the 

369 ;  Domer,  i.  222,  230,  265,  342.  distinction  to  be  between  two  classes  ol 

•  Hippol.  vii.  34.  ti^e  Ebionites  properly  so  called, 
k  Thus  an  idea  which  the  Jews  of  the        ">  Neand.  i  479. 

time  entertained  as  to  their  expected        "  Sohliemaim,  377,  498, 
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Scriptures,  except  the  Pentateuch ;  and  even  it  they  did  not  admit 
as  the  work  of  Moses  himself,  but,  by  ascribing  it  to  reporters,  who 
had  wilfully  or  ignorantly  corrupted  his  words,  they  found  a  pre- 
text for  rejectinof  so  much  of  it  as  did  not  fall  in  with  their  prin- 
ciplea®  Of  the  New  Testament  they  admitted  no  part,  except  a 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
birth  was  omitted.  They  relied  much  on  apocryphal  scriptureSi 
and  were  especially  hostile  to  St  Paul.^^ 

Although  some  corruptions  of  morals  are  attributed  to  the  later 
Ebionites,"!  the  practice  of  the  sect  in  its  earlier  days  was  undoubt- 
edly strict.  Some  parties  among  them  renounced  all  property, 
and  abstained  not  only  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  but  from  their 
produce,  such  as  eggs  and  milk.'  In  their  worship  and  polity  they 
affected  Jewish  usages  and  terms ;  they  practised  circumcision  and 
ceremonial  ablutions ;  they  rigidly  observed  the  Jewish  sabbath ; 
they  had  "synagogues,"  "rulers,"  and  the  like.  They  celebrated 
the  eucharist  with  unleavened  bread,  and  used  only  water  in  the 
cup.'  Like  the  Cerinthians,  they  held  the  doctrine  of  an  earthly 
reign  of  Christ,  who  was  to  make  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  his  power, 
to  subdue  all  enemies,  and  to  raise  the  Jewish  kingdom  to  a 
splendour  before  unknowa* 

Ebionism  continued  to  exist  in  Syria  and  Persea  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century .** 

IV.  Menander,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  successor  of 
Simon  Magus,  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  two  noted 
heretics,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founders  respectively  of 
the  Syrian  and  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosticism — Saturninus  and 
Basilides.^ 

Saturninus,  who  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  there  established  his 
110-134  ^^^»^  taught  that  the  supreme  God,  or  "  Unknown 
'  Father,"  produced  a  multitude  of  spiritual  beings ;  that 
in  the  lowest  gradation  of  the  spiritual  world,  close  on  the  borders 
which  separate  the  realm  of  light  from  the  chaos  of  matter,  were 
seven  angels,  the  rulers  of  the  planets  ;  and  that  these  angels  took 
a  portion  from  the  material  mass  and  shaped  it  into  a  world,  the 

«  Epiph.  xzx.  18 ;  Schliem.  514.  Neand.  i.  481 ;  Matter,  iii.  19. 

f  Iren.  I.  xxvi.  2;  Epiph.  xxx.  15-6;  "  Giesel.  I.  L  131.    For  the  smaller 

Hieron.  in  Matth.  xii.  2  (Patrol,  xxvi.).  varieties,  Elxaites,  Ac,  see  Matter,  iii. 

«»  Epiph.  xxx.  2.  1 9,  seqq. ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  132 ;  Burton,  Ch. 

'  Epiph.  XXX.  15,  17,  22.  Hist.  ii.  20. 

"  Iren.  L  xxvi.  2 ;  Epiph.  xxx.  15, 16,  *  Euseb.  iv.  7.    See  Clinton,  a.d.  134. 

i&»  81.  f  See  Clinton,  ii.  403. 
■»  Iran.  loc.  cit. ;  Burton,  B.  L.  184; 
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regions  of  which  they  diyided  among  themselves — the  God  of  the 
Jews  being  their  chief/  A  bright  shape,  let  down  for  a  moment 
from  the  distant  source  of  light,  and  then  withdrawn,  excited  new 
desires  and  projects  in  them  ;  unable  as  they  were  to  seize  and  to 
fix  the  dazzling  image,  they  endeavoured  to  frame  a  man  after 
its  likeness ;  but  their  creahire  was  only  able  to  grovel  on  the 
earth  like  a  worm,  until  the  Father  in  pity  sent  down  to  him 
a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life/  But  in  opposition  to  the  elect 
race,  Satan,  the  lord  of  matter,  with  whom  the  angels  carried,  on 
an  unceasing  warfare,  produced  an  unholy  race,  and  the  elect, 
while  they  sojourn  in  this  world,  are  exposed  to  assaults  from  him 
and  from  his  agents,  both  human  and  spiritual.^  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  in  part  given  by  the  seven  angels,  especially  by  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  part  by  Satan/  In  order  to  deliver  the 
elect  from  their  enemies,  and  also  from  their  subjection  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  the  other  planetary  angels,  who  aimed  at 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom,  the  Father  sent  down  the 
seon  Ntnu  (Mind))  or  Christ,  clothed  with  a  phantastic  body.^ 
At  the  consummation  of  all  things,  according  to  Satuminus,  die 
bodies  of  the  elect  were  to  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  while 
the  soul  was  to  re-enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  unknown  Father, 
from  whom  it  had  been  derived.^ 

The  precepts  of  Satuminus  were  strTctly  ascetic ;  he  forbade 
marriage,  and  the  propagation  of  mankind;'  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  more  rigid  observances  were  required  only  of  the  highest 
grade  among  his  followers.^  The  sect  did  not  extend  beyond 
Syria,  and  soon  came  to  an  end. 

v.  Basilides,  who  became  conspicuous  about  the  year  125,^  is 
said  to  have  been,  like  Satuminus,  a  Syrian;  but  it  was  at 
Alexandria  that  he  fixed  himself,^  and  the  leading  character  of 
his  system  was  Egyptian.^  He  taught  that  from  the  Supreme 
God  were  evolved,  by  successive  generation,  seven  intelligences 

«  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  2;  HippoL  ▼ii.  28;        ^  Giesel.  I.  L  185.     Clinton  (ii.  403) 
Epiph.  xTiii  1.  places  him  in  134.    See  Harvey,  Introd. 

*  Iren.  I.  xxiy.  1 ;  Hippol.  1.  o.  to  Irenfieus,  xoi. 

*»  Iren.  1  xxiv.  1-2.     On  this  point        *  Epiph.  xxiiL  1;  xxiv.  1;  Matter,  i. 

there  is  some  difference.     See  Mosh.  402. 

336-8;  Matter,  i.  333,  342 ;  Giesel.  I.  i.        ^  Hippolytus  deduces  it  from  Aristotle 

191;  Bitter,  ▼.  119.  (vii.  14\  but  afterwards  says,  cxo^dcras 

«  Iren.  I.  xiiv.  2  ;  Hippol.  1.  c.  icotA  rtiy  Atyvwrov,  koI  trap'  aOr&v  n/jv 

*  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  2.  ro<ra{mi}y  ffwpicaf  ZiZayfitXs,  iKafnroip6fyn<rt 

*  Iren.  L  xxiv.  1 ;  Mosh.  340 ;  Matter,  roio6rovs  Kopvois  (vii.  27,  fin.).  o7Co^<^; 
i.  337.  (Toj  seems  to  mean  "  having  studied, 

'  Hippol.  1.  c;  Epiph.  xxiii  2.  rather  than,  as  Duncker  (p.  379)  trana- 

s  Modi.  341 ;  Matter,  i.  346.  lates  it,  «  qui  docuit;' 
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(which  were,  in  fact,  personified  attributes),  Understanding,  Word, 
Thought,  Wisdom,  Power,  Righteousness,  and  Peace."*  These 
gave  birth  to  a  second  order  of  spirits ;  the  second  to  a  third ;  and 
the  course  of  emanations  continued  until  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  orders,  each  consisting  of  seven  spirits,  and  each 
with  a  heaven  of  its  own,  while  every  heaven,  with  its  inhabitants, 
was  an  inferior  antitype  of  that  immediately  above  it.  The 
number  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  in  the  Greek  notation  by 
the  letters  of  the  word  Abraxas  or  Abrasax  (Afipaard^)^^  whidi 
the  most  approved  interpretations  derive  from  the  Coptic,  and 
explain  as  meaning  new  word  or  sacred  word?  The  same  name 
was  used  also  to  denote  the  providence  which  directs  the  universe 
— not  the  supreme  God  as  he  is  in  himself  (since  he  is  repre- 
sented as  ^'not  to  be  named"),  but  God  in  so  far  as  he  is  mani- 
fested, or  the  collective  hierarchy  of  emanations.^ 

The  angels  of  the  lowest  heaven  (which  is  that  which  is  seen 
from  earth)  formed  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  after  a  pattern 
^hown  to  them  by  the  aeon  Sophia  or  Wisdom.^  The  chief  angel 
of  this  order,  who  is  called  the  Arckon^  or  Ruler,  was  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  while  the  other  regions  of  the  world  were  divided  by  lot 
among  his  brother  angels ;'  and,  in  consequence  of  the  Archon's 
desire  to  exalt  his  own  people  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  other 
angels  had  stirred  up  tbe*nations  to  enmity  against  the  Jews."  The 
Pentateuch  was  given  by  the  Archon ;  the  prophecies  came  from 
the  other  angels.^ 

Man  received  from  the  creative  angels  a  soul  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  passions ;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
supreme  God  bestowed  on  him  a  rational  and  higher  soul,  which 
the  inferior  soul  is  continually  endeavouring  to  weaken.^  Although 
Basilides  cannot  rightly  be  described  as  a  dualist,^  he  held  that 
throughout  all  nature  there  had  been  an  encroachment  of  evil  on 

"*  Iren.  I.  zxiv.  3.   See  Ritter,y.  125-8.  terpretatioiui  in  Beausobre,  ii  53,  seqq. 

These  might  have  been  derived  either  The  word  occurred  also  in*  Egyptian 

from  the  seven  Amshaspands  of   the  mythology. 

Zoroastrian  creed,  or  from  the  seven  ^  Iren.   I.  xxiv.  7;   Matter,  L  412; 

Sephiroth  of   the  Cabala.      But  since  Gieseler,  I.  i.  186.    Hosheim  explams  it 

they  are  spoken  of  as  forming,  with  the  differently  (347). 

Supreme,  the  first  ojdoctd  (octave),  M.  *>  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  13,  p.  603 ; 

Matter  thinks  that  they  are  rather  to  be  Moah.  350. 

traced  to  the  Egyptian  system,  in  which  '  Epiph.  xxiv.  2. 

that  term  was  used.  •  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  4. 

"  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  3;  Hippol.  vii.  26;  »  Ibid.  7. 

Neand.  ii.  49.  "  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii  20,  p.  488; 

^  "  New  word,'*  according  to  Miinter;  Mosh.  343 ;  Matter,  iL  12.     . 

word,**    according   to   Beller-  *  Matter,  1.  407. 
(Matter,  1.  415.)    See  other  in- 
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goody  ^like  mst  on  steel,"^  and  that  the  object  of  the  present  state 
was  to  enable  the  souls  of  men  (which,  as  they  had  come  irom  God, 
could  never  perish,  but  must  return  to  him)  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  entanglements  of  evil.  The  knowledge  of  God  had 
become  &int  among  men ;  the  Archon  himself,  although  he  had 
served  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  in  giving  the  Law,  was  yet 
ignorant  of  its  true  character— of  its  spiritual  significancy  and  its 
preparatory  office — ^which  the  spiritual  among  the  Jews  had  alone 
been  able  to  discern.'  In  order,  then,  to  enlighten  mankind,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  limited  system  of  the  Archon,  and  enable 
them  to  rise  towards  the  Supreme,  the  first-begotten  aeon.  Nous  or 
Understanding,  descended  on  Jesus,  the  holiest  of  men,  at  his  bap- 
tism ;*  and  by  this  manifestation  the  Archon  learnt  for  the  first 
time  his  own  real  place  in  the  scale  of  the  universe.  The  later 
Bajsilidians  represented  him  as  exasperated  «by  the  discovery,  so  that 
he  instigated  the  Jews  to  persecute  Jesus ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  founder  of  the  sect  shared  in  this  view,^  or  whether  he 
supposed  the  Archon  to  have  reverently  acquiesced  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  inferior  position.® 

The  doctrine  of  an  atonement  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
dples  of  Basilides.  He  allowed  no  other  justification  than  that  of 
advancement  in  sanctification,^  and  laid  it  down  that  every  one 
suffers  for  his  own  sins.  God,  he  said,  forgives  no  sins  but  such 
as  are  done  unwillingly  or  in  ignorance ;  *  all  other  sin  must  be 
expiated,  and,  until  the  expiation  be  complete,  the  soul  must  pass^ 
under  the  guidance  of  its  guardian  angels,  through  one  body  after 
another, — not  only  human  bodies,  but  also  those  of  the  lower 
creatures.'  And  thus  such  suffering  as  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
visible  cause  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  purgation  of  sin  committed 
in  some  former  existence,  while  the  death  of  the  innocent  may  be 
the  punishment  of  germs  of  evil  which  would  have  grown  up  if  life 
had  been  continued.  On  this  principle  Basilides  even  accounted 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  man  Jesus  himself  ;s  and  by  such  theories 

y  Glem.  Alex.  Strom.  i¥.  12,  p.  603;  I.  i.  186. 

mtter,  V.  133.  «»  Neand.  ii.  G6. 

«  Keand.iL  58;  Bitter,  v.  141.  •  Clem.  Alex.  Strdm.  iv.  24. 

•  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  4.     The  festival  of  '  Origen.  in  Rom.  v.  I  (t.  iv.  p.  549); 

ChriBt's  baptism  waakept  with  great  8o-  Neand.  ii.  54,  57;  Matter,  ii.  3.    Thus 

lemnity  by  the  sect  on  Jan.  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Basilides  explained  the  visiting  of  sins 

Strom,  i  21,  p.  408  ;  Oiesel.  I.  i.  186.  "  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.** 

*»  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  older  Excerpta  ex   Theodoto,  28,  ap.  Clem. 

writers  for  the  most  part,  and  of  Matter,  Alex.  t.  ii.  976. 

ii.  8.             .  «  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  12,  p.  60;  Mosh. 

«  So  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  8,  p.  449;  353-7 ;  Matter,  i.  432 ;  iL  9  ;  Kaye  ott 

Hippol.  viii.  23, 26;  l^eand.  ii.  63:  Oieael  Clem.  Alex.  266  ;  Bitter,  T.  lo\ . 
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he  intended  to  justify  the  providential  goYerament  of  the  world,  as 
to  which  he  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  would  "  rather  say 
anything  than  find  fault  with  Providence."  ^ 

While  the  Gnostics  in  general  spoke  of  faith  and  knowledge  as 
opposites,  Basilides  taught  that  faith  must  run  through  the  whole 
spiritual  progress,  and  that  tha  degrees  of  knowledge  increaae  in 
proportion  as  faith  becomes  fitted  to  receive  them.*  He  divided 
his  disciples  into  several  grades ;  in  order  to  admission  among  the 
highest  adepts,  a  silence  of  five  years  was  required.*^  The  autho- 
rities on  which  Basilides  chiefly  relied  were  some  prophecies  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ham,  Parchor,  Barcobas,  and  Barcoph,  with 
an  esoteric  tradition  which  he  professed  to  derive  from  St.  Matthias, 
and  from  Glaucias,  an  interpreter  of  St  Peter."*  He  dealt  with 
the  New  Testament  in  an  arbitrary  way ;  he  did  not  reject  St 
Paul,  but  placed  him  below  St.  Peter,  and  declared  some  of  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  him  to  be  spurious." 

This  system  became  more  popular  than  any  that  had  preceded 
it,^  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that  even  in  the  fifth  century 
Basilidianism  continued  to  eiust^  The  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
however,  were  much  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time.  The  view 
of  Judaism  was  altered;  the  Archon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
opposed  to  the  supreme  God ;  and  consequently  the  Gnostic  was  at 
liberty  to  trample  on  all  that  had  proceeded  from  the  inferior 
power,  to  disregard  all  the  laws  of  morality.**  Instead  of  the 
doctrine  which  Basilides  held  in  common  with  some  other  sectaries, 
that  the  aeon  who  descended  on  Jesus  at  baptism  forsook  him  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  a  strange  docetic  fancy  was  introduced — ^that 
his  body  was  phantastical,  and  that  he  transferred  his  own  form  to 
Simon  of  Gyrene,  who  suffered  in  his  stead  on  the  cross,  while 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  Simon  stood  by  and  derided  the  executioners. 
The  Gnostic,  therefore,  was  not  to  confess  the  crucifixion ;  those 
who  should  own  it  were  still  under  bondage  to  the  Archon.'  The 
later  Basilidians  made  no  scruple  of  eating  idol  sacrifices,  or  of 
taking  part  in  heathen  rites  and  festivities ;  they  denied  their  faith 
in  time  of  persecution,  and  mocked  at  martyrdom  as  a  folly,  inas- 
much as  the  person  for  whose  sake  it  was  borne  was,  according  to 


*•  Clem.  loc.  cit.  lately  r&mpant  in  Spain. 

«  Neand.  u.  67-8.  i  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  5 ;  Moah.  358 ;  Keuid. 

^  Euseb.  iv.  7;  Matter,  ii.  18.  ii.  lU ;  Matter,  ii.  21.    It  i«  the  later 

^  Hippol.  vii.  20;  Clem.  Strom,  vii.  Basilidianism  that   Irenseus   desoiibes; 

17,  pp.  898,  900;  Theodoret,  Hser.  i.  4.  for  the  earlier  system  Clement  of  Alez- 

.   •  Matter,  i.  404.  andria  is  the  chief  authority.    QieaeL  I. 

•  Matter,  ii.  17.  L  186. 

'  Bp.  Izxy.  8.    He  spealu  of  it  aa  '  IrQii.I«xxiy.4« 
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their  doctrine,  the  crucified  Simon/  They  were  also  addicted  to 
magic  ;  he,  it  was  said,  who  should  master  the  whole  system,  who 
should  know  the  names  and  origin  of  all  the  angels,  would  become 
superior,  invisible,  and  incomprehensible  to  them.^  Most  of  the  gems 
which  are  found  inscribed  with  the  mystical  Abraxas  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  sect  as  amulets  or  talismans,  although  it 
18  certain  that  some  of  these  symbols  were  purely  heathea^ 

VL  Of  all  the  Gnostic  leaders  Valentinus  was  the  most  eminent 
for  ability ;  his  system  was  distinguished  beyond  the  rest  for  its 
complex  and  elaborate  character,  and  it  surpassed  them  all  in 
popularity. 

Valentinus  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  but  was 
a  native  of  Egypt  and  studied  at  Alexandria.^  He  appears  to 
have  been  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  or  at  least  to  have  professed 
Christianity  in  early  life ;  hence  his  doctrine,  with  all  its  wildness, 
bad  a  greater  infusion  of  scriptural  language  and  ideas  than  those 
of  the  older  gnostic  teachers.^  Tertullian  asserts  that  he  became  a 
beresiarch  on  being  disappointed  of  a  bishoprick ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  what  stage  of  his  career  the  disappointment  occurred, 
and  the  truth  of  the  story  has  been  altogether  questioned.'  It 
was  about  the  year  140  that  he  visited  Rome,  where  IrensBus 
states  that  he  remained  from  the  pontificate  of  Hyginus  to  that 
of  AnicetuSb^  The  Roman  church,  in  its  simple  and  Severe  ortho- 
doxy, was  less  tolerant  of  novelties  than  that  from  which  Valentinus 
had  come ;  ^  he  was  twice  excommunicated,  and  on  his  final  exclu- 
sion he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  wrought  out  and  published  his 
system.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  160, — 
whether  in  Cyprus  or  at  Rome  is  uncertain.*' 

In  his  doctrines  Valentinus  appears  to  have  borrowed  Arom  the 
rdi^ons  of  Egypt  and  of  Persia,  from  the  Cabala,  from  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  and  the  Hesiodic  theogony.*^  He  supposed  a  first 
principle,  self-existent  and  perfect,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Bythos  (i.  e.  unfathomable  depth).  This  being,  who  from  eternity 
had  existed  in  repose,  at  length  resolved  to  manifest  himself;  from 
hini  and  the  Ennoia  or  Conception  of  his  mind,  who  was  also 

*  EpipK  xxiv.  4 ;  Matter,  ii.  24.  vl.  194. 

*  Iren.  I.  xxiv.  6.  •  Iren.  HI.  iv.  3 ;  Clinton,  ii.  404. 
»  Mo8h.  349-350;  Schrockh,  ii.  351 ;        ^  Matter,  U.  46. 

Matter,  ii.  421 ;  Qieael.  1. 1.  186.  <"  Tillem.  ii.  258-9,  603;  Moah.  371. 

*  Tillem.  ii.  257.  «»  Hippol.  yi.   21   seqq.,  37;  Hooper  • 
r  Mosh.  376.                                              (Biahop  of  Bath  and  Wella)  Worka,  ©^ 
«  Tert.    adv.    Valentinianos,  4;  see    Oxf.  1757,  pp.  309  aeqq.;  Moalu  31J 

Moaheim^  372;  Hotter,  u,  38}  Bitter,    Matter,  ii.  57-8}  Ritter,  ^\.  V^'i^ 
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named  Charia  (Grace),  or  Siffe  (Silence),  were  produced  a  pair  of 
aeons, — the  male  styled  Nims  (Understanding),  or  Mbnogmei 
(Only-begotten) ;  the  female,  AUtheia  (Truth).  From  these,  by 
successive  generations,  emanated  two  other  pairs, — Logaa  (the 
Word,  or  Reason)  and  Zoe  (Life),  Anthrapos  (Man)  and  JSeduia 
(the  ^hurch).  Thus  was  composed  the  first  grade  of  beings — ^the 
ogdoady  or  octave.*  Next,  from  Logos  and  Zoe,  were  produced 
five  pairs  of  aeons, — the  decad;  and  then  from  Anthropos  and 
Ecclesia,  six  pairs, — the  dodecad;  making  up  in  all  the  number 
of  thirty/  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  unwedded  aeon, 
named  Horos  (Boundary),  or  Stauros  (the  Cross),  the  offipring  of 
Bythos  and  Sige,  whose  office  it  was  to  enforce  the  principle  of 
limitation,  and  keep  every  existence  in  its  proper  plaoe.^ 

The  first-begotten.  Nous,  alone  was  capable  of  comprehending 
the  supreme  Father.  The  other  aeons  envied  his  knowledge,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  the  source  was  the  vehemence 
of  their  desire  to  fathom  it  Sophia  (Wisdom),  the  last  of  the 
thirty,  filled  with  an  uncontrollable  eagerness,  issued  forth  from  the 
pleroma,  with  the  intention  of  soaring  up  to  the  ori^nal  of  her 
being ;  but  she  was  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  into  the  infinity 
of  his  nature,  or  of  being  lost  in  the  boundless  void  without,  when 
Horos  led  her  back  to  the  sphere  which  she  had  so  rashly  forsaken.^ 
Nous  now,  by  the  providence  of  Bythos,  produced  a  new  paur  of 
aeons — Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit*  Christ  taught  the  elder  aeons 
that  Bythos  was  incomprehensible — that  they  could  only  know  him 
through  the  Only-begotten,  and  that  the  happiness  of  every  being 
was  to  rest  content  with  such  measure  of  light  as  had  been  allotted 
.  to  it ;  the  Spirit  established  equality  among  them,  and  taught  them 
to  unite  m  glorifying  the  Supreme.  Harmony  was  restored,  and 
all  the  a)on8  combined  to  produce  Jeaua  (or  Saviour),  the  flower  of 
the  pleroma,  endowed  by  each  with  the  most  precious  gift  which 
he  could  contribute.  With  him  were  also  produced  a  host  of 
attendant  angels.^ 

•  Iran.  I.  i.  Cf.  Hippol.  vi.'  29-30.  *  Iren.  I.  ii.  1-2;  Moab.  379;  Matter, 
The  sex  of  these  beings  answers  to  the  ii.  68.  I  bave  given  in  the  text  both 
gender  of  the  Greek  name  of  each,  the  interpretations  which  have  been  pro- 
Kaye  on  Tertullian,  484.  posed    for    i,va\t\vtr0ai    tls    rV    o\iiv 

'  Iren.  1.  L  ohtriav.    The  first  is  the  more  probable. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  2-4;  iii.  5 ;  HippoL  vi.  31.     See  Harvey  in  loc. 

For  this    genealogy    the    Valentinians  '  Iren.  1.  ii.  5.    These  ere  generaUy 

claimed    the    authority   of   St.   Paul's  described  as  a  pair.    See  Matter,  ii.  70. 

words,  els  viffas  t&s  ytvths  rod  aiSovoi  But  Mosheim  (p.  374)  supposes  U&em  to 

r£ov  cutl^ycov  (Eph.  iii.  21) ;  and  wherever  have  been  single  and  independent,  like 

the  word  cuioy  occurred  in  Scripture,  or  Horos. 

in  the  Liturgy,  they  referred  it  to  the  ^  Iren.  I.  ii.  5-6;  TertuU.  ady.Valent. 

8COU8  of  their  own  system.   Iren.  I.  iii.  1.  12  ;  Hippol.  vi.  32.    Irenscus  compares 
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Bat  while  Soplua  was  on  her  flight  beyond  the  pleroma,  her 
longings  had,  without  the  co-operation  of -her  partner  Theletoa 
(Will),  given  birth  to  an  abortive,  shapeless,  and  imperfect  being 
called  by  the  name  of  AchamothJ^  This  being  remained  shut  out 
from  the  pleroma,  and  in  utter  darkness  ;  when  Christ,  taking  pity  on 
her,  bestowed  on  her  a  form,  and  showed  her  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  celestial  brightness.*^  Achamoth  endeavoured  to  approach 
the  light,  but  was  repelled  by  Horos.®  On  this  she  was  seized 
with  violent  agitations ;  sometimes  she  smiled  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  glorious  vision ;  sometimes  she  wept  at  her  exclusion.  Her 
emotions  acted  on  the  inert  and  formless  mass  of  matter ;  ^  from 
her  turning  towards  the  source  of  light  was  produced  psychic^  ex- 
istence ;  from  her  grief  at  being  left  in  darkness  and  vacuity,  from 
her  fear  lest  life  should  be  withdrawn  from  her,  as  the  light  had  been, 
was  produced  material  existence.  Among  the  material  productions 
were  Satan  and  his  angels;  among  the  psychic,  was  the  Demi- 
urge. Achamoth  turns  in  supplication  to  the  Christ,  who  sends 
down  to  her  the  aeon  Jesus,  attended  by  his  angels,  and  equipped 
with  the  power  of  the  whole  pleroma.  Jesus  enlightens  bar  and 
calms  her  agitation ;  from  the  brightness  of  his  angels  she  con- 
ceives, and  gives  birth  to  pneumatic  or  spiritual  existence/  The 
Demiurge  sets  to  work  on  the  surrounding  chaos,  separates  the 
psychic  from  the  material  elements,  and  out  of  the  former  builds 
seven  heavens,  of  which  the  highest  is  his  own  sphere,  while  eadi 
of  the  others  is  committed  to  a  superintendent  angel.  He  then 
makes  man,  bestowing  on  him  a  psychic  soul  and  body ;  but  Acha- 
moth, without  the  knowledge  of  the  Demiurge,  implants  in  the  new 
creature  a  spark  of  spiritual  nature;  and  the  creator  and  his 
angels  stand  amazed  on  discovering  that  their  workmanship  has  in 
it  the  element  of  something  higher  than  themselves. 

The  Demiurge  oecomes  jealous  of  man.  He  places  him  under 
a  narrow  and  oppressive  law;  and,  when  man  breaks  this,  he 
thrusts  him  down  from  the  third  heaven,  or  paradise,  to  earth, 

the  Account  of  the  Yalentinian  Jeeus        ^  Mosh.  381-2 ;  Matter,  ii.  74.    Matter 

to   the  heathen  fiable  of  Pandora.     II.  is   in  this  system   represented  not  as 

xiv.  5.  actively  evil,  but  as  inert  and  negative — 

■  i  tf.  Wisdom,  from  ntepfin.    The  icdyotfia  {vou^,  as  opposed  to  v\iipwfxa 

name  was  borrowed  from .  the 'Cabala.  ifuin^).    Matter,  u.  84-6 
Achamoth  is  aUo  called  M<,i*,^ais,  and        "^  This  word  is  iwually  Latimzed  by 

is  distinguished  from  her  mother  as  the  animafo ;  but  the  English  animal  does 

netker  w^dom  «  «<£t4»  ao^ia\    Giesel.  not  answer  to  it.    It  relates  to  the  prm- 

I.  L  188;  Matter,  ii.  72.  ciple  of  life,  and  may  sometimes,  but 

»  Mosh.  380;  Iren.  I.  ii.  2^ ;  Tertull.  not  ^ways,  be  rendered  w<a/ 
adv.Valent.i3!  '  Ijfn.  I.  !▼.;  T«JuU.  adv.  Valent. 

«  Tertull.  U.  22.    Qt  Hippol.  vi.  32. 
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and  envelopes  his  psychic  body  in  a  **  coat  of  skin  "— ^  fleshly 
prison,  subjecting  the  man  to  the  bonds  of  matter  (for  thus  Valen- 
tinus  explained  Genesis  iii.  21).  All  this,  however,  happened 
through  the  providence  of  the  Supreme,  whose  design  it  was  that, 
by  entering  into  the  world  of  matter,  the  spiritual  element  should 
become  the  means  of  its  destruction." 

The  Demiurge  knew  of  nothing  superior  to  himself;  he  had 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  Bythos,  but  unconsciously,  and,  suppoB* 
ing  himself  to  be  the  original  of  the  universe,  he  instructed  the 
Jewish  prophets  to  proclaim  him  as  the  only  God.  In  thdr 
writings,  accordingly,  Yalentinus  professed  to  distinguish  between 
the  things  which  they  had  uttered  by  the  inspiration  of  the  limited 
Demiurge,  and  those  which,  without  being  themselves  aware  of  it, 
they  had  derived  from  a  higher  source.*  The  Demiurge  taught 
the  prophets  to  promise  a  Messiah  according  to  his  own  concep- 
tions ;  be  framed  this  Messiah  of  a  psychic  soul  with  a  psychic  and 
immaterial  body,  capable  of  performing  human  actions,  yet  exempt 
from  human  feelings ;  and  to  these  elements,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  maker,  was  added  a  pneumatic  soul  from  the  world 
above.  This  "nether  Christ"  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary — 
passing  through  her  '^  as  water  through  a  tube,"  without  taking 
anything  of  her  substance ;  he  ate  and  drank,  but  derived  no 
nourishment  from  his  earthly  food."  For  thirty  years — a  period 
which  had  reference  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  pleroma* 
— he  lived  as  a  pattern  of  ascetic  righteousness,  until  at  his  bap- 
tism the  seen  Jesus  descended  on  him,  with  the  design  of  fulfilling 
the  most  exalted  meaning  of  prophecy,  which  the  Demiurge  had 
not  understood ;  and  then  the  Demiurge  became  aware  of  the 
higher  spiritual  world,^  and  gladly  yielded  himself  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.* 

Valentinus  divided  men  into  three  classes,  represented  by  Cwn, 
Abel,  and  Seth  respectively — ^the  material,  who  could  not  attain  to 
knowledge,  or  be  saved  ;  the  spiritual,  who  could  not  be  lost ;  and 
the  psychic,  who  might  be  saved  or  lost,  according  to  their  works.* 
Heathenism  was  said  to  be  material,  Judaism  and  the  Christianity 

■  i.  258.     Cassian.   ap.   Clem.   Alex,  says   that  while    the  Valentinians    of 

Strom,  iii.  14;  Exc.  ex  Theodoto,  55,  Italy   supposed   Chrisfs    body    to    be 

ap.  Clem.  Alex.  t.  ii.  p.  982 ;  Neand.  ii.  pychic,  those  of  the  east  believed  it  to 

82-3 ;  Matter,    ii.  81 ;  RosseU,  in  Bun-  be  pneumatic,  vi.  36. 

sen's  Hippolytus,  i.  152.    Irenseus  seems  *  Iren.  I.  i.  3. 

to  suppose  that  man's  body  was  repre-  ^  Matter,  ii.  87-90;  Neand.  ii.  88. 

sented  as  originally  material.     I.  v.  «  Iren.  I.  viL  2-4. 

*  Ii-en.  I.  V.  4 ;  vil  3.  •  lb.  I.  vL  1. ;  vii.  5 ;   Excerpta  ex 

"  Iren.  I.  vi.   1;  Valent.  ap.  Clem.  Theodoto,  54;  Epiph.  xxxi.  7. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  p.  538.     Hippolytus 
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of  the  church  to  be  psychic,  and  Gnoeddsni  to  be  spiritual ;  ^  but  it 
was  not  denied  that  indiyiduak  might  be  either  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  systems  which  they  profesKd.  Among  the  Jews,  in 
particular,  there  had  always  been  a  dass  of  lofty  spiritual  natures, 
whidi  rose  above  the  limits  of  the  old  dispensation.  The  Demi- 
ui^  had  discerned  the  superior  virtue  of  these,  and  had  rewarded 
them  by  making  them  prophets  and  kings,  while  he  ignorahtly 
imagined  that  their  goodness  was  derived  from  himself.® 

The  pure  truth  was  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  mankind  by 
the  coming  of  Christ.  To  the  spiritual  his  mission  was  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightenment ;  their  nature  is  akin  to  the  pleroma, 
and  they  are  to  enter  into  it  dirough  knowledge,  which  unites 
them  with  Christ.  But  for  the  psychic  a  different  redemption  was 
necessary;  and  this  was  wrought  out  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
psychic  Messiah,  who  before  his  crucifixion  was  abandoned,  not 
only  by  the  aeon  Jesus,  but  by  his  own  spiritual  soul.^  Valentinus, 
therefore,  difiered  irom  Basilides  and  others  by  allowing  a  kind  of 
atonement ;  but  his  doctrine  on  this  point  was  very  unlike  that  of 
the  church,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  truly  acknowledge  either  the 
divinity  or  the  humanity  of  the  Saviour.^ 

Christ,  it  was  held,  enters  into  connexion  with  all  natures,  in 
order  that  each  may  rise  to  a  bliss  suitable  to  its  capacity.  At 
baptism  the  psychic  class  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  with 
knowledge  and  power  to  master  the  material  elements  which  cleave 
to  them';  while  the  spiritual  are  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Demiurge,  are  incorporated  into  the  pleroma,  and  each  enters  into 
fellowship  with  a  corresponding  angelic  being  in  the  world  above.^ 
The  courses  of  the  two  classes  were  to  be  throughout  distinct 
For  the  psychics,  faith  was  necessary,  and,  in  order  to  produce  it, 
miracles  were  requisite  ;  but  the  spiritual  were  above  the  need  of 
such  assistances ;  they  were  to  be  saved,  not  by  faith  but  by  know- 
ledge— a  doctrine  which  among  the  later  Valentinians  became  the 
warrant  for  all  manner  of  licentiousness.^  The  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  was  for  the  psychics,  who  were  unable  to  penetrate 
beyond  it ;  but  the  spiritual  were  admitted  to  the  understanding  of 
a  higher  meaning — "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect."  *^ 

At  the  final  consununation,  when  the  spiritual  shall  all  have 

*  Iren.  I.  vi.  2-4.  '  Heracleon,   ap.   Origen.  in   Joann. 
«•  lb.  TiL  2  ;   Mosh.  387  ;  Neand.  H.     t.  xiii.  11  ;  Tillem.  ii.  261;  Neand.ii.  92. 

8.5;  Matter,  ii.  83-6.  »  Iren.  I.  vi.  3. 

*  Iren.  I.  vii.  2;  Mosh.  386;  Matter,  ^  Tillem.  u.  261  ;  Neand.  u.  93-4; 
ii.  83.  Matter,  U.  83 ;  Gieeel.  I.  i.  188. 

*  Matter,  ii.  92 ;  Neand.  ii.  80-7. 
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been  perfected  in  knowledge — ^when  all  the  seeds  of  dirae  life 
among  mankind  shall  have  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
matter — Achamoth,  whose  place  is  now  in  a  middle  r^on,  be- 
tween the  pleroma  and  the  highest  heaven  of  the  Demiurge,'  will 
enter  into  the  pleroma,  and  be  united  with  the  heavenly  Iwide- 
groom  Jesus.  The  matured  spiritual  natures,  shaking  off  all  that 
is  lower,  and  restoring  their  psychic  souls  to  the  Demiui^e  who 
gave  them,  will  follow  into  the  pleroma — each  to  be  united  with 
its  angelic  partner.  The  Demiurge  will  rise  from  his  own  heaven 
to  the  middle  region,  where  he  will  reign  over  the  psychic  righteous* 
Then  the  fire  which  is  now  latent  in  the  frame  of  the  world  will 
burst  forth,  and  will  annihilate  all  that  is  material.^ 

The  Valentinian  system  was  plausible  in  the  eyes  of  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  used  a  scriptural  terminology,  but  pro- 
fessed to  receive  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  while  it  was  able  to 
set  their  meaning  aside  by  the  most  violent  misinterpretations."* 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  regarded  by  the  sect  as  the  highest  in 
authority ;  but  the  key  to  the  true  doctrine  was  said  to  be  derived 
by  secret  tradition  from  St.  Matthias,  and  from  Theodas,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul.*^  The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sect  was 
gradual ;  Irenaeus  tells  us  that  they  were  disclosed  to  such  persons 
only  as  would  pay  largely,  and  Tertullian  describes  with  sarcastic 
humour  the  manner  in  which  the  sectaries  bafl9ed  the  curiosity  of 
any  who  attempted  to  penetrate  beyond  the  degree  of  knowledge 
with  which  it  was  considered  that  they  might  safely  be  eiltrusted.^ 
After  the  death  of  their  founder  the  Valentinians  underwent  the 
usual  processes  of  division  and  corruption ;  Epiphanius  states  that 
there  were  as  many  as  ten  varieties  of  them.^  A  remnant  of  the 
sect  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.^i 

YII.  While  the  system  of  Valentinus  was  the  most  imaginative 
form  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  his  contemporary  Marcion  was  the 
most  prosaic  and  practical;  and  whereas  in  the  other  systems 
knowledge  was  all  in  all,  the  tendency  of  Marcionism  was  mainly 

>  Iren.  I.  y.  4.  tinus   autem    peperdt ;    quia    non    ad 

^  Iren.  I.  yii.  1-5;  Exc.  exTheod.  65;  xnateriam  scripturas,  sed  materiam  ad 

Tertull.   ady.  Yalent.   32;    Neand.   iL  soripturas,    excogitaYit"     Tertull.    de 

90-5.  Pr»8cr.  38. 
■  Iren.  I.  iiL  2.    "  Neque  enim  si  Va-        "  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  17,  pp.  898, 

lentinus  integro  inBtrumenio  uti  videtur,  900;  Matter,  iL  46,  98. 

non  callidiore  ingenio,  quam  Maroion,        °  Iren.  I.  iy.  2 ;  Tert.  ady.  Yalent.  1. 

manus  intulit  yeritati.    Marcion  enim        p  Iren.  I.  xi. ;  Tertull.'  4,  33,  aeqq. ; 

exerte  et  palam  machssra,  non  stylo,  Epiph.  xxxi.  1. 

UBUB  eat;  quoniam  ad  materiam  suam        i  Matter,  ii.  126. 

csedem  scnpturarum  confecit.    Valen- 
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rdigious.'  The  chief  principle  which  its  author  had  in  common 
with  other  Gnostics  was  the  idea  of  an  opposition  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism ;  and  this  he  carried  to  an  extreme." 

Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,^  on  the  Euxine,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.  His  father  was  eventually  bishop  of 
that  city ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  doubting  that  Mar- 
don  himself  was  trained  as  a  Christian  firom  infancy.^  He  rose  to 
be  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Sinope^  and  professed  an  ascetic 
life  until  (according  to  a  very  doubtfbl  story,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius)  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  father  for 
the  seduction  of  a  virgin.'  After  baring  sought  in  vain  to  be  re- 
stored, he  left  Asia,  and  arrived  at  Rome  while  the  see  was  vacant 
through  the  death  of  Hyginus.  He  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  but  was 
told  by  the  presbyters  tiiat  the  principle  of  unity  in  faith  and 
discipline  forbade  it  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  by  whom 
he  had  been  excommunicated.^  Before  learing  his  own  country 
Marcion  had  become  notorious  for  peculiar  opinions,  which,  indeed, 
were  probably  the  real  cause  of  his  excommunication.  He  now  began 
to  vent  these  by  asking  the  Roman  presbyters  to  explain  our  Lord's  • 
declaration  that  old  bottles  are  unfit  to  receive  new  wine.  He 
disputed  tiie  correctness  of  their  answer ;  and,  although  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  words  is  not  reported,  it  would  seem,  from 
what  is  known  of  his  doctrines,  that  he  supposed  the  *'  old  bottles  " 
to  mean  the  Law,  and  the  "  new  wine  "  to  be  the  Gospel." 

'  Dorner,  L  354.  of  this  story.    (See  Beaiisobre,  ii.  77 ; 

•  Neander,ii.  130.  Evans,  i.  97;  Neand.  ii.  136;  Bunsen,  i. 

*  Tertallian,  in  attacking  him,  does  163.)  Yet  M^  Hatter  belieres  it  (iL 
not  forget  another  celebrated  native  of  226).  Mosheim  ^402-3),  following  a 
Sinope;  "Ilia  canicula  Diogenee  homi-  hint  of  Beausobre  (iL82),  supposee  Epi* 
nem  invenire  cupiebat,  lucemam  me-  phanius  to  have  misunderstood  some 
ridie  circumferens:  Marcion  Deumquem  figurative  account  in  which  Marcion's 
invenerat,  extincto  lumine  fidei  susa  heresy  was  described  as  a  defilement  of 
amisit.'*    Adv.  Marc.  L  1.  the  church's  virgin  purity.     Marcion  is 

**  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1.    Matter  (ii.  a  favourite   with    Neander,   and    still 

226),  however,  suggests  that   possibly  more  so  with  Baron  Bunsen,  who  de- 

the  father's  conversion  may  have  been  crees  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 'Epistle 

later.    Tertullian  styles  Marcion  mm-  to  Diognetus/  an  anonymous  piece,  as- 

clerua,  and  often  uses  nautical  and  mer-  cribed  by  some  to  Justin  Martyr.    Ana- 

cantile  figures  in  speaking  of  him  {e,a,  lecta  Anteniceena,  i.  103. 

▼.  1>    This  may  mean  that  in  early  r  Epiphan.   xlii.   2.     Comp.   Canon, 

years  the  heresiarch  had  led  a  seafaring  Apost.  32.     Beausobre  (ii.  76)  notices 

life ;  but  it  is  more  likely  only  an  al-  the   inconsistency  of   this  with    later 

lusion  to  his  Pontic  birth.    See  Cave.  Koman  claims.    See  too  Kat.  Alex,  y.* 

Hist.  Lit.  i.  54 ;  Tillem.  ii.  ^77 ;  Beau-  89.  seqq. 

sobre,  ii.  70 ;  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  450.  *  Epiph.  1.  c. ;  Mosh.  403 ;  Neand.  ii, 

«  Epiph.  xlii.  1.     The  silence  of  Ire-  136-7;   Matter,  ii.   232.     Compare  th« 

n»UB  and  other  early  writers — especially  Manichsdan    Faustus,    in   AuguBtin.  " 

that  of  so  fierce  an  adversary  as  Ter-  Faust.  1.  xv. 
tullian — ia  a  strong  negative  disproof 
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Having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  be  readmitted  into  the  church, 
Marcion  attached  himself  to  Cerdon,  a  Syrian,  who  had  for  some 
years  sojourned  at  Bome,  alternately  making  proselytes  in  secret, 
and  seeking  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  profession  of  peni- 
tence/ The  fame  of  the  master  was  soon  lost  in  that  of  the  did- 
ciple,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  their  respective  shares 
in  the  formation  of  their  system.^  Marcion  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Egypt  and  the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  his 
heresy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Bome  in  the  episcopate  of 

After  Eleutherius.^  Tertullian  states  that  he  had  been  re- 
A.D.  17G.  peatedly  excluded  from  the  church ;  that,  on  the  last 
occasion,  the  bishop  of  Bome  restored  to  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  he  had  offered  "in  the  first  ardour  of  his  faith;"* 
that  he  obtained  a  promise  of  being  once  more  received  into  com- 
munion, on  condition  of  bringing  back  those  whom  he  had  per- 
verted; but  that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  fulfil  the 
task.* 

Unlike  the  other  Gnostics,  Marcion  professed  to  be  purely 
Christian  in  his  doctrines;  he  borrowed  nothing  fit)m  Greece, 
•  Egypt,  or  Persia,  and  acknowledged  no  other  source  of  truth  but 
the  holy  Scriptures;'  he  was  an  enemy  to  allegorical  inter- 
pretation ;  while  he  rejected  the  tradition  of  the  church,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  have  any  secret  tradition  of  his  own ;  and  he  denied 
the  opposition  between  faith  and  knowledge.*^  But  with  Scripture 
itself  he  dealt  very  violentiy.  He  rejected  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  of  the  New,  he  acknowledged  only  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
and  ten  of  St  PauFs  Episties ;  and  from  these  he  expunged  all 
that  disagreed  with*  his  own  theories.^  He  did  not  question  the 
authorship  of  the  other  books,  but  supposed  that  the  writers  were 

*  Iron.  I.  zxviL  1  ;  III.  iv.  3 ;  Epiph.  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Karciomte 
zli.  Apelles  (ap.  Euseb.  y.  13),  which  proyes 

^  Neand.  ii.  138  ;  Matter,  ii.  224.  that  the  sect    attached  little  import- 

^  See  Tillem.  ii.  278.     Mr.  Clinton  anoe  to  doctrines,  and  therefore  tibiinks 

infers  from  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iy.  p.  it  probable  that  the  founder  may  haye 

500  B,  that  he  was  aliye  at  the  date  of  been  led  to  regret  his  schism  as  hurtful 

that  work,  a.d.  194.  to  the  practical  interests  of  Christianity 

<*  Ady.  Marcion.  iy.  4;    De  Prsescr.  (I.  i.  195).      Tillemont  supposes  that 

Hser.  30.    Neander  supposes  this  gift  the  story  has  been  transferred  by  mis- 

to  haye  been  made  in  Asia,  and  on  the  take  from  Cerdon  to  Marcion,  ii.  274, 

occasion    of    Marcion's   conyersion   (ii.  609. 

133).    But  the  scene  is  commonly  laid  '  Hippolytus,  howeyer,  makes  out  a 

at  Rome ;  and  we  haye  seen  that  he  was  likeness  to  Empedocles.  yii.  29-31. 

most  likely  brought  up  as  a  Christian.  ^  Matter,  ii.  234  ;  Neand.  ii.  131-2. 

•  Neander  (ii.  139),  and  Baron  Bunsten  »»  Iren.  I.  xxyii.  2;  Tert.  ady.  Marc, 
(i.  169),  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  any-  iy.  2,  seqq. ;  Matter,  ii.  236,  257-260; 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  Marcion,  deny  Neand.  ii.  149 ;  Kaye  on  Tertullian, 
the  truth  of  this  altogether.    Gieseler  469. 
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themaelTes  blinded  by  Judaism,  and,  moreover,  that  their  works 
had  been  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time.^ 

ifardon  held  the  existence  of  three  principles — ^the  supreme 
God,  perfectly  good ;  the  devil,  or  lord  of  matter,  eternal  and 
e^l ;  and  between  these  the  Demiurge,  a  being  of  limited  power 
and  knowledge,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  a  justice  unmixed 
with  love  or  mercy.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Demiurge  was 
supposed  to  be  an  independent  existence,  or  (as  in  most  gnostic 
systems)  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  God;  but  the  latter 
opinion  is  the  more  probable>  It  was  taught  that  the  creation  of 
Uie  Supreme  was  immaterial  and  invisible;  that  the  Demiui^ 
formed  this  world  and  its  inhabitants  out  of  substance  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  material  chaos  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
its  ruler.  The  soul  of  man  was  not  (as  in  other  systems)  supposed 
to  be  implanted  by  the  supreme  God,  but  was  the  work  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  of  a  quality  corresponding  to  the  limited  nature  of 
its  author;  it  had  no  power  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  material 
principle,  which  was  represented  as  always  striving  to  reclaim  the 
portion  abstracted  from  its  own  domain.  Man  fell  through  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  the  Demiui^,  and  his  original  nature  was 
changed  for  the  worse."^  The  Demiurge  chose  for  himself  one 
nation — ^the  Jews ;  to  these  he  gave  a  law  which  was  not  in  itself 
evil,  but  was  fitted  only  for  lower  natures,  being  imperfect  in  its 
morality,  and  destitute  of  inward  spirit  His  system  was  rigorously 
just ;  the  disobedient  he  made  over  to  torments,  and  he  rewarded 
the  righteous  with  rest  in  '^  Abraham's  bosom."  ^ 

The  Demiurge  promised  a  Messiah,  his  son,  and  of  a  nature 
like  his  own,  who  was  to  come,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mediation 
and  forgiveness,  but  in  order  to  destroy  heathenism  and  to  esta- 
blish the  empire  of  the  Jews.  But  the  supreme  God,  in  pity  for 
mankind,  of  whom  the  vast  majority,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  were  excluded  from  all  knowledge  of  the  Demiurge,  and 
liable  to  his  condemnation,  resolved  to  send  down  a  higher 
Messiah,  his  own  son.  The  world  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  by 
any  previous  revelations ;  for  no  such  preparation  was  necessary,  as 
the  Messiah's  works  were  of  themselves  su£Scient  evidence  of  his 
mission.  He  appeared  suddenly  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum, 
"  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;"  but  in  order  to  obtain 


«  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  3 ;  Matter,  ii.  Hteres.  22 ;  Neand.  ii.  141 ;  Matter,  iL 

234.  260-2  ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  193. 

k  See  Iren.  1.  xrvii  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.        ■»  Tert.  adv.  Marc,  i  22. 
Strom,  iii.  3,  p.  515 ;  Origen.  de  Prin*        °  lb.  ill.  24;    Mosh.  404-5 ;   N< 

dp.  ii.  5;  Epiph.  zlii.  3;  Auguatm,  de  iL  142-3, 
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a  hearing  from  the  Jews,  he  accommodated  himself  to  their  nofioiiSy 
and  professed  to  be  that  Messiah  whom  the  Demiurge's  prophets 
had  taught  them  to  expect.^  Now^  for  the  first  time,  the  true  God 
was  revealed,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  was  bestowed  on  men,  with 
endowments  of  knowledge  and  strength,  to  enable  them  to  over- 
come the  enmity  of  matter.^ 

The  Demiurge,  ignorant  of  the  Mesoah'g  real  nature,  but 
jealous  of  a  power  superior  to  his  own,  stirred  up  the  Jews  against 
him;  the  God  of  matter  urged  on  the  Gentiles  to  join  in  the 
persecution,  and  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  Yet  according  to 
Marcion's  view,  his  body  could  not  really  sufier,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
spiritual  and  ethereal ;  his  submission  to  the  cross  was  meant  to 
teach  that  the  sufferings  of  the  worthless  body  are  not  to  be  avoided 
as  evils,  *» 

Mardon  admitted  the  Saviour's  descent  into  hell,  and  with  this 
doctrine  was  connected  one  of  his  strangest  fancies — ^that  the 
heathens,  and  the  reprobates  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  Cain, 
Esau,  and  the  men  of  Sodom),  suffering  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Demiurge,  gladly  hailed  the  offer  of  salvation,  and  were  delivered ; 
while  the  Old  Testament  saints,  being  satisfied  with  the  happiness 
of  Abraham's  bosom,  and  suspecting  the  Saviour's  call  as  a  tempta- 
tion, refused  to  listen  to  Him,  and  were  left  as  before.^  Tins, 
however,  was  not  to  be  their  final  condition.  The  Demiurge's 
Messiah  was  after  all  to  come ;  he  was  to  gather  the  dispersed  of 
Israel  out  of  all  lands,  to  establish  an  universal  empire  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  bless  the  adherents  of  his  father  with  an  earthly  happiness ; 
while  such  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  disobedient  as  had  not  been 
exempted  from  his  power  by  laying  hold  on  the  higher  salvation 
were  to  be  consigned  to  torments.  For  the  people  of  the  supreme 
God,  it  was  taught  that  the  soul  will  be  released  from  the  flesh, 
and  will  rise  to  dwell  with  him  in  a  spiritual  body.* 

The  fundamental  difficulty  with  Marcion  was  the  supposed  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  love  with  punitive  justice ;  hence  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  supreme  Grod,  all  love,  and  the  Demiurge,  all 

^  Tertall.  ady.  Marc  iii.  15 ;  iv.  3,  3,  clothed  with  a  phantastic  outward  form. 

6,  7  ;  Matter,  ii.  246,  267-270.  '  Iren.   I.  xxvii.  3 ;   Epiph.  zlii.   4. 

^  Mosh.  407  ;  Neand.  ii.  144-5.  This  bears  some  likeness  to  the  Cainite 

•*  Mosh.    407-9;    Neand.    ii.   145-6;  doctrine  (sup.  p.  39),  but  rests  on  a 

Matter,  ii.  279.    Marcion's  view  as  to  different  ^und. 

our  Lord's  body  was  peculiar.     It  could  ■  Tertull.  ady.  Marc.  i.  28;  iii.  24; 

not  be  material,  since  matter  is  evil ;  Epiph.  xlii.  4 ;    Neand.  ii.  147  ;  Matter, 

but  neither  was  it,  aa  some  Gnostics  ii.  207,  283.     Marcion  denied  the  resur- 

^held,  a  mere  phantom;   it  was  a  real  recUon  of  the  body.    Tert  L  24. 
although   invisible,  and,  it  was 
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severity.  In  order  to  curry  out  this  view  he  wrote  a  book  called 
AntUhe9e9y^  in  which,  with  the  intention  of  showing  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  he  insisted  on 
all  such  prindples  and  narratives  in  the  elder  Scriptures  as  appeared 
to  be  incondstent  with  the  character  of  love,  and  made  the  most  of 
all  the  instances  in  whicb  our  Lord  had  (as  Marcion  supposed) 
declared  Himself  against  the  Jewish  system." 

Marcion  is  described  as  a  man  of  grave  disposition  and  manners.^ 
The  diaracter  of  his  sect  was  ascetic ;  he  allowed  no  animal  food 
except  fish ;  he  forbade  marriage,  and  required  a  profesmon  of  con- 
tinence as  a  condition  of  baptism.^  Baptism,  however,  might  be 
deferred;  the  catechumens  were  (contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
church)  admitted  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  highest  mys- 
teries ;  *  and  if  a  person  died  in  the  state  of  a  catechumen,  there 
was  a  vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead.^  It  is  said  that  Mardon 
allowed  baptism  to  be  administered  thrice,  in  the  belief  that  at  each 
time  the  sins  committed  since  the  preceding  baptism  were  remitted ; 
that  he  celebrated  the  eucharist  with  water ;  and  that,  as  a  mark 
of  opposition  to  Judaism,  he  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  (or  Sabbath)  as  a  fast^ 

The  bold  rejection  of  all  Jewish  and  heathen  elements,  the  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  apparent  severity  of  the 
sect,  drew  many  converts.^  Marcion  affected  to  address  his  fol- 
lowers as  "companions  in  hatred  and  tribulation;"**  they  rather 
courted  than  shunned  persecution ;  many  suffered  with  great  con- 
stancy for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  sect  boasted  of  its  martyrs.® 
Marcionism  is  described  by  Epiphanius  as  prevailing  widely  in  his 
own  time  (about  A.D.  400),  nor  did  it  become  extinct  imtil  the  sixth 
century.' 

Strange  and  esse'ntially  unchristian  as  Gnosticism  was,  we  must 
yet  not  overlook  the  benefits  which  Christianity  eventually  derived 
from  it  Like  other  heresies,  it  did  good  service  by  engaging  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  in  the  investigation  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  assailed ;  but  this  was  not  alL     In  the  various 

•  TertulL  adv.  Mare.  i.  19.  •  Matter,  ii.  286-8.    For  this  1  Cor. 

"  Tertullian  (Books  ii.-v.)  and  Epi-  xv.  29  was  alleged.    Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in 

pbanius  (xliL  11)  discuss  these  points  at  1  Cor.  ^p.  507,  ed.  Field), 

great  length,  ^  Epiph.  xlii.  3. 

"  Mo8h.401.  «=  Matter,  ii.  289. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  3,  p.  515;  «»  Tertull.  adv.  Marc,  i v.  9. 

Tertull.  adv.  Mare.  i.  29.  *  Tillem.  ii.  270.  See  Bayle,  art.  ifar- 

«  TertulL    de    Pnescr.    41 ;    Epiph.  cionUes,  note  E. 

zlu.  3.  '  Epiph.  xlil  1 ;  Matter,  ii.  3U« 
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forms  of  Gnosticism,  the  chief  ideas  and  influences  of  earlier  reli- 
gions and  philosophies  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Gospel 
— pressing,  as  it  were,  for  entrance  into  the  Christian  system. 
Thus  the  church  was  forced  to  consider  what  in  those  older 
systems  was  true,  and  what  false ;  and,  while  stedfastly  rejecting 
the  falsehood,  to  appropriate  the  truth,  to  hallow  it  by  a  combina- 
tion with  the  Christian  principle,  and  so  to  rescue  all  that  was 
precious  from  the  wreck  of  a  world  which  was  passing  away.  **  It 
was,"  says  a  late  writer,^  "  through  the  Gnostics  that  studies,  lite- 
rature, and  art  were  introduced  into  the  church ;"  and  when 
Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  task  of  thus  influencing  the 
church,  its  various  forms  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  lingered  only 
as  the  obsolete  creeds  of  an  obscure  and  diminishing  remnant^ 

t  Baumgarten  -  CrusiuB,   'Dogmenge-        •*  Domer,  L  356-7;  Neand.  ii  157. 
achichte/  quoted  by  Doraer,  L  357. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Fbok  the  Accession  of  C!ommodus  to  the  Death  of 
Elagabalus. 

A.D.  180-222. 

Although  the  writings  of  the  apologists  had  failed  to  obtain 
a  legal  toleration  for  the  Church,  they  were  not  without  effect* 
The  cause  which  could  find  men  of  ability  and  learning  to  advo- 
cate it  with  their  pens,  took  by  degrees  a  new  position.  The  old 
Tulgar  calumnies  died  away ;  the  more  enlightened  of  the  heathen 
began  to  feel  that,  if  their  religion  were  to  withstand  the  Gospel, 
it  must  be  reformed,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  doctrine.  Hence 
we  find  in  this  period  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers,  to 
claim  for  their  own  system  some  truths  to  which  Christianity  had 
first  ^ven  prominence,  approximations  to  the  Gospel  in  various 
ways,  and  endeavours  after  a  combination  of  doctrines. 

Of  the  princes  who  occupied  the  imperial  throne,  some  reigned 
but  a  short  time,  and  have  left  no  traces  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Commodus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is 
said  .to  have  been  influenced  by  his  favourite  concubine,  Marcia,  to 
spare  the  Christians,  and  to  recall  many  of  them  from  banishment.** 
But  although  this  reign  was  generally  a  time, of  repose  for  the 
church,  it  produced  one  remarkable  martyrdom — that  of  Apol- 
lonius,  a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused-  of  being  a  Christian  by 
one  of  his  slaves.  The  informer  was  put  to  death  by  having  his 
legs  broken ;  Apollonius,  after  having  read  a  defence  of  his  faith 
before  the  senate,  was  beheaded ;  ^  and  the  case  is  celebrated  as 
illustrating  the  supposed  condition  of  the  Christians — legally  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death  for  their  belief,  yet  protected  by  a 
law  which  appointed  the  same  penalty  for  their  accusers.  It 
labours,  however,  under  several  diflBculties;   even  if  the  circum- 

•  Tnchimer,  351.  household,  in  De  Rossi,  i.  9-10. 

*  B9Kii<ra4ra  ii  MofMc/a  Hpyotf  ri  iya0i>¥  «  Euseb.  ▼.21  (who,  however,  does 
ipyda€urBai,  o^a  if>i\604os  waWatf^  Ko/i^  not  state  that  the  accuser  was  the  ^ve 
Zov.  Philosophumena,  b.  ix.  p.  454.  of  Apollonius,  although  his  words  have 
Tillem.  Emp.  ii.  481.  See  the  epitaph  been  so  misunderstood);  Hieron,  Oft; 
of  Prosenes,  a  Christian  of  the  jiDpArt«)  Yiria  IJiustr.  42. 

roz.  I,  F 
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stances  be  admitted  as  true,  there  remains  a  question  whether  the 
informer  was  punished  for  molesting  a  Christian,  or  for  violating 
the  duty  of  slave  to  master.** 

Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Seivoured  the  church,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  cure  which  he  himself  had  experienced 
from  having  been  anointed  with  oil  by  a  Christian  named  Proculos 
Torpacion ;  ®  he  kept  his  deliverer  near  him,  and  allowed  some 
persons  of  rank  and  authority  to  profess  the  Gospel/  But  the  laws 
were  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  the  treatment  of  the  Christians 
still  depended  on  the  will  of  individual  governors,  and  even  those 
governors  who  were  favourably  disposed  found  it  impossible  to 
protect  them  when  accused.*  Before  any  new  edict  had  appeared, 
severe  persecutions  were  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  rescript  of  Trajan,  which  forbade  inquiry  to  be  made  after  the 
Christians,  was  neglected ;  the  mob  still  called  for  their  blood  in 
the  aiQphitheatres ;  many  were  tortured,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
avow  their  faitii ;  some  were  burnt ;  some  were  condemned  to  the 
mines  or  to  banishment ;  even  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  violated."* 
In  these  times  a  custom  of  purchasing  toleration  arose.  It  was 
sanctioned  by  many  bishops,  who  alleged  the  scriptural  example  of 
Jason;*  and  the  money  was  paid,  not  only  by  way  of  occasional 
bribes  to  accusers  or  soldiers,  but  as  a  rent  or  tax,  like  that  leried 
on  the  followers  of  some  disreputable  callings  for  license  to  carry 
on  their  business.^  ITie  eflFect  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
the  quiet  of  the  church,  as  unscrupulous  governors  soon  learnt  the 
expedient  of  putting  to  death  a  few  of  the  poorer  Christians  within 
their  jurisdictions,  by  way  of  alarming  the  richer  brethren  and  ex- 
torting money  from  them.*  The  severe  Marcionites  and  the  enthu- 
siastic Montanists-  disdjiined  the  compromise  to  which  believers  in 
general  submitted ;  they  classed  together  the  practice  of  paying  for 
safety,  and  that  of  flight  in  persecution,  as  alike  unworthy  of  their 
profession." 

^  See  Neand.  i.  163 ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  176.  30-3  :  Mosh.  254.    The  Chriatians  may 

'  Tei-tull.    ad    Scapulam,    4.      Some  also  have  suffered  under  the  law  against 
have  supposed  that   Severus  was  the  clubs  (see  above,  p.  11),  which  was  re- 
governor  under  whom,  in  the  reign  of  nowed  by  Severus.    Ulpian,  in  Digest. 
Mftixjus  Aurelius,    the  martyrdoms  of  I.  xii.  14 ;  Neand.  i.  166. 
Lyons  took  place  ;  but  there  is  no  good  •  Acts  xvii.  9;  Baron.  205.  17. 
ground  for  this.  ^  TertuU.  de  Fug4  in  Perseoatione^ 

'  His  son  Caracalla  is  said  to  have  13. 

been  "brought  up  on  Christian  milk"  *  Mosh.  453. 

(Tert.    ad    Scap.    4),  which    probably  »  Baron.  205. 19 ;  EayeonTertuIlian, 

means  that  he  had  a  Christian  nui-se.  140.     '/Sicut  fuga  redemptio  gratuita 

Tillem.  Emp.  iii.  108.  est,"  says  TertuUian  (De  Fugft,  c.  12), 

'  Mosh.  254.  **  ita  redemptio  nummana  fuga  estk*' 

*"  .T«rtull.  Apol.  12,  30 ;  Baron.  201. 
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In  the  year  202,  Sevenis  issued  an  edict,  forbidding,  under 
heavy  penalties,  that  any  of  his  subjecta  should  embrace  Judaism 
or  Christianity .°  Perhaps  the  extravagances  of  Montanism  may 
have  contributed  to  provoke  this  edict,^  as  well  as  the  cause  which 
18  more  commonly  assigned  for  it — the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to 
share  in  the  rejoicings  which  welcomed  the  emperor's  triumphant 
return  to  Bome.^  That  refusal  was  really  grounded,  not  on  any 
political  disaffection,  but  on  a  religious  objection  to  the  heathen 
rites  and  indecencies  which  were  mixed  with  such  celebrations ;  ^ 
for,  whatever  might  have  been  the  private  feelings  of  Christians 
during  the  late  contest  for  the  empire,  they  had  abstained  from 
taking  part  with  any  of  the  competitors,  nor  is  it  recorded  that 
there  were  any  Christians  among  those  adherents  of  Niger  and 
Albinus  who  suffered  from  the  vengeance  of  Sevenis.' 

Although  the  new  edict  did  not  expressly  forbid  Christians  to 
exercise  their  religion,  but  only  to  increase  their  numbers  by.prose- 
lytism,'  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  their  enemies  to  persecu- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  with  great  severity  in  Egypt  and  pro- 
consular Africa,  altiiough  it  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to 
otiier  prorinces.* 

Of  the  African  martyrs,  the  most  celebrated  are  Perpetua  and 
her  companions,  whose  sufferings  are  related  in  a  narrative  parUy 
written  by  Perpetua  herself.*^  She  was  a  catechumen,  noble  and 
wealthy,  of  the  age  of  twenty-two,  married  or  lately  left  a  widow,* 
and  with  an  infant  at  her  breast  After  her  arrest  she  was  visited 
by  her  father,  a  heathen,  who  urged  her  to  disavow  her  faith.  She 
asked  him  whether  a  vessel  which  stood  near  could  be  called  by  any 
other  than  its  proper  name ;  and  on  his  answering  that  it  could  not, 
.  "  Neither,"  said  she,  "  can  I  call  myself  other  than  what  I  am — a 
Christian."     The  father  was  violently  enraged,  and  it  seemed  as  if 

»  Spartian.  Vit.  Sev.  17.  been  known  that  in  very  many  caaes 

«  Aji  is  suggested  by  Gieseler,  I.  i.  Christianity  was,  although  not  a  national 

257.  or  legalized,  yet  an  inherited  religion; 

P  Baron.  200.  4 ;  Tillem.  ill.  118.  and,  as  it  had  existed  at  Rome  in  the 

**  TertuU.  Apol.  35.  days  of  Nero,  it  could  no  longer  be  re- 

'  Ibid.;  Neander's  Antignosticus,  53«  garded  as  a  novelty  in  the  year  202. 

4;  Milman,  iL  206.  »  Euseb.  vi.  1,  4,  5;  Neand,  i.  167; 

■  Mosh.  455.    Neander  points  out  (L  Milman,  iL  208. 

167)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  edict  "  Printed    in  the  third  volume   of 

a  great  difference  may  have  been  made  Migne's  Latin  Patrologia.     The  date  is 

between  Jews— professors  of  an  ancient  variously  fixed  from  203  to  206.  Tillem. 

national  religion — and  Christians#who  iii.  138. 

might  all  have  been  considered  as  pros-  '  As  her  husband  does  not  appear  in 

elytes.    But,  without  some  proof  that  the  story,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  may 

It  actually  was  so,  we  may  hesitate  to  have  been  dead.    Ibid.  139. 


admit  the  distinction.     It  must  have 
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he  would  have  done  her  some  bodily  harm ;  he  departed,  however, 
and  di.d  not  return  for  some  days. 

During  the  interval  Perpetua  was  baptized,  with  her  companions 
Revocatus,  Felicitas,  Satuminus,  and  Secundulus ;  the  Spirit,  she 
says,  moved  her  to  pray  at  her  baptism  for  the  power  of  endurance. 
They  were  then  removed  to  a  place  of  stricter  confinement  than  that 
to  which  they  had  at  first  been  committed ;  and  Perpetua  suffered 
from  the  heat,  the  darkness,  the  crowd,  and  the  insults  of  the 
soldiers,  but  most  of  all  from  anxiety  for  her  infant  Two  deacons, 
by  giving  money  to  the  gaolers,  procured  leave  for  the  Christians 
to  spend  some  hours  of  each  day  in  a  more  open  part  of  the 
prison.  There  Perpetua's  child  was  brought  to  her  by  her  mother 
and  brother,  and  after  a  time  she  was  able  to  keep  him  wholly  with 
her;  whereupon  she  felt  herself  relieved  from  all  uneasiness,  so 
that,  she  says,  ''  the  prison  all  at  once  became  like  a  palace  to  me, 
and  I  would  rather  have  been  there  than  anywhere  else." 

Her  brother,  a  catechumen,  now  told  her  that  she  might  venture 
to  pray  for  a  vision,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  how  the  imprison- 
ment was  to  end.^  She  prayed  accordingly,  and  saw  a  ladder  of 
gold,  reaching  up  to  heaven,  and  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at 
a  time  could  ascend  its  steps.  Around  it  were  swords,  lances,  and 
hooks,  ready  to  pierce  and  tear  the  flesh  of  such  as  should  attempt 
to  climb  without  due  caution ;  while  a  great  dragon  lay  at  the 
foot,  endeavouring  to  deter  from  the  ascent  Saturus— an  eminent 
Christian,  who  afterwards  surrendered  himself,  and  became  the 
companion  of  the  sufferers — was  seen  as  the  first  to  go  up  the  lad- 
der, and,  on  reaching  the  top,  invited  Perpetua  to  follow.  By  the 
name  of  Christ  she  quelled  the  dragon,  and  when  she  had  put  her 
foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  she  trod  on  the  monster's  head. 
Above,  she  found  herself  in  a  spacious  garden,  where  she  saw  a 
shepherd,  with  white  hair,  milking  his  ewes,  with  thousands  of 
forms  in  white  garments  around  him.  He  welcomed  her,  and 
gave  her  a  morsel  of  cheese,  which  she  received  with  joined  hands 
and  ate,  while  the  white-robed  company  said  Amen.  At  this 
sound  she  awoke,  but  a  sweet  taste  still  remained  in  her  mouth. 
The  vision  was  interpreted  as  a  warning  that  the  prisoners  must  no 
longer  have  hope  in  this  world. 

Hearing  that  they  were  about  to  be  examined,  Perpetua's  father 

y  '*  This/'  Hays  Dean  Milman,  "  is  the  state  of  religious  enthusiasm ;  it  showed 

language  of  Montanism  ;  but  the  vision  merely  the  familiar  images  of  the  faith« 

is  exactly  that  which  might  haunt  the  arranging  themselves  into  form."     ii. 

slumbers  of  the  Chrlstiim   in  n  high  219. 
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again  visited  her.  Instead  of  daughter  he  called  her  lady;*  he 
kissed  her  hands»  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored  her, — 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  long  care  for  her,  and  of  the  preference 
which  be  had  shown  her  above  his  other  children, — by  the  grief 
of  her  fiEunily, — by  pity  for  her  child,  who  could  not  live  without 
her — to  spare  him  and  all  her  kindred  the  sorrow  and  shame 
which  would  follow  from  her  persisting  in  her  profession.  But, 
Perpetua,  although  she  was  deeply  ^ected  by  the  old  man's 
agitation,  could  only  reply  that  all  was  in  God*s  hands. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  the  forum.* 
and,  as  Perpetua  was  brought  forward,  her  father  appeared  imme- 
diately below  her,  with  her  infant  in  his  arms,  beseeching  her  to 
have  compassion  on  the  child.  The  procurator  endeavoured  to 
move  her  by  consideration  for  her  offspring,  and  for  her  parent's 
grey  hairs ;  but  she  stedfastly  refiised  to  sacrifice.  The  procurator 
then  ordered  her  father — who  probably  disturbed  the  proceedings 
by  his  importunities — to  be  dislodged  from  the  place  where  he 
stood  and  to  be  beaten  with  rods;  and  while  this  order  was 
carried  into  effect,  Perpetua  declares  that  she  felt  the  blows  as  if 
they  had  been  inflicted  on  herselfl  The  trial  ended  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  accused  to  the  beasts,  but,  undaunted  by  the 
sentence,  they  returned  to  prison  rejoicing. 

A  few  days  later,  as  Perpetua  was  praying,  she  found  herself 
naming  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and»  as  she  had  not  thought  of  him;  she  felt  this  as  a  Divine  inti- 
mation that  she  should  pray  for  him.  The  boy  appeared  as  if 
coming  forth  from  a  dark  place, — pale,  dirty,  showing  in  his  face 
the  cancer  which  had  caused  his  death,  thirsty,  but  unable  to  reach 
some  water  which  he  wished  to  drink.  His  sister  persevered  in 
prayer  for  him,  and  at  length  was  comforted  by  a  vision  in  which 
the  place  around  him  was  light,  his  person  and  dress  dean,  the 
sore  in  his  face  healed  into  a  scar,  and  the  water  within  his  reach. 
He  drank  and  went  away  as  if  to  play ;  "  then,"  says  Perpetua, 
*'  I  understood  that  he  was  translated  from  punishment"  ^ 

*  *< Dominam/*  Acta,  2.  (I),  That  the  acts  of  Perpetua  are  not 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  the  scene  canonical ;  (2),  that  since  they  do  not 
was  Carthage  or  Tuburhium.  describe  Dinocrates  as  unbaptized,  he 

^  **  This,"    says    Dean    Milman,  *'  is  probably  had  been  baptized,  and  his 

evidently  a  kind  of  purgatory  "  (ii.  221 ) ;  sufferings  were  on  account  of  apostasy 

and  the  passage  is  used  in  argument  by  committed  at  his  father's  instance,  or  of 

Romish  controversialists.    Some  in  early  other  sins  subsequent  to  baptism.     Au- 

times,   assuming    that   Dinocrates   was  gustine  seems  to  place  little  reliance  on 

nnbaptized,  inferred    that    persons   so  the    authority    of  the  Acts,   although 

dying  might  be  benefited  by  the  prayers  Ruinart,    in    reporting    him,    mentions 

of  the  survivors ;  St.  Augvuttine  answers  only  the  second  plea — which,  from.  **^ 
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The  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  another  visit  of  the  agonised 
father,  and  visions  of  triumph  by  which  Perpetua  was  animated  for 
the  endurance  of  her  sufferings.  Safurus  also  had  a  vision  of  the 
heavenly  glory,  moulded  on  the  representations  of  the  Apocalypse; 
and  this  was  made  the  means  of  conveying  some  admonitions  to 
the  bishop,  Optatus. 

The  martyrs  were  kept  for  the  birthday  of  Geta,  who  had  been 
associated  by  his  father  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Secundulus  died  in  prison.  Felicitas,  a  married  woman 
of  servile  condition,  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
both  she  and  her  companions  feared  that  her  death  might  be  deferred 
on  this  account.  They  therefore  joined  in  prayer ;  and  three  days 
before  that  of  the  celebration,  Felicitas  gave  birth  to  a  child.  The 
cries  which  she  uttered  in  the  pangs  of  travail  induced  an  attendant 
of  the  prison  to  ask  her,  "  If  you  cannot  bear  this,  what  will  you  do 
when  exposed  to  the  beasts  ? ."  "  It  is  I,"  she  answered,  "  that 
bear  my  present  sufferings ;  but  then  there  will  be  One  within  me 
to  suffer  for  me,  because  I  too  shall  suffer  for  Him."  The  child 
was  adopted  by  a  Christian  woman. 

The  gaoler,  Pudens,  was  converted  by  the  beha^our  of  his 
prisoners.  On  the  eve  of  their  suffering  they  were  regaled  accord- 
ing to  custom  with  the  "  free  supper" — a  meal  at  which  condemned 
persons  were  allowed  to  behave  with  all  manner  of  license ;  ®  but, 
instead  of  indulging  in  the  usual  disorders,  they  converted  it  into 
the  likeness  of  a  Christian  love-feast  Saturus  sternly  rebuked  the 
people  who  pressed  to  look  at  them  :  "  Mark  our  faces  well,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  may  know  us  again  in  the  day  of  judgment" 

When  led  forth  into  the  amphitheatre,  the  martyrs  wore  a 
joyful  look.  According  to  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Carthage,  and  derived  from  the  times  when  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  under  its  old  Phoenician  religion,*  the  men 
were  required*  to  put  on  scarlet  dresses,  like  the  priests  of  Saturn, 
and  the  women  yellow,  like  the  priestesses  of  Ceres ;  but  they 
refused  to  submit,  saying  that  they  suffered  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  such  compliances,  and  the  justice  of  the  objection  was  ad- 
mitted. Perpetua  sang  psalms;  Saturus  and  others  denounced 
God's  vengeance  on  the  procurator  and  the  crowd. 

The  male  victims  were  exposed  to  lions,  bears,  and  leopards ; 
the  women  were  tossed  by  a  furious  cow.     Perpetua  appeared  as 

£aiher*8  heatheniam,  and  from  Perpetua's  Ruin,  in  Patrol,  iii.  38. 

having  been  only  a  catechumen  at  the  <^  Tillein.  iii.  153-4. 

time  of  her  arrest,  seems  very  impro-  «*  Neand.  i.  172. 
■^►lo.    Aug.  de  Anima,  i.  10 ;  iii.  9  j 
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if  in  a  trance,  insenable  to  the  pain ;  on  recovering  her  conscious- 
nesB^  she  asked  when  the  beasts  would  come,  and  could  hardly  be 
convinoed  that  that  part  of  her  sufferings  was  over.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  victims  to  be  privately  despatched,  as  was  usual,  the 
spectators  demanded  that  they  should  be  led  forth  to  death ;  they 
bade  £Bu«weU  to  eadi  other  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  walked 
into  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  where  their  earthly  trials  were 
soon  ended.  The  gladiator  who  was  to  kill  Perpetua  was  an  in- 
experienced youth,  and  misdirected  his  sword,  on  which,  observing 
his  agitation,  she  with  her  own  hand  guided  it  to  a  mortal  part. 
**  Perhaps,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  martyrdom,  **  so 
great  a  woman — one  who  was  feared  by  the  unclean  spipit — could 
not  have  been  put  to  death  except  by  her  own  will." 

The  document  which  has  been  here  abridged  bears  throughout 
the  stamp  of  circumstantial  truth.  Grounds  have  been  found,  both 
in  the  incidents  and  in  the  tone  of  the  narrative,  for  an  opinion 
that  the  martyrs  and  their  historian  were  Montanists ;  while  the 
reception  of  the  Acts  by  the  ancient  church  tells  strongly  on  the 
other  side.  We  may,  therefore,  either  suppose  that  the  Mon- 
tanistic  opinions  had  not  produced  a  formal  rupture  in  the  church 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  when  the  Acts  were  written ;  ®  or  we  may 
refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  story,  not  to  Montanistic  principles, 
but  to  that  natural  temperament  which  rendered  Africa  a  soil 
especially  favourable  for  the  reception  of  Montanism.' 

Under  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus,  the  Christians  were«rexempt 
from  persecution.  It  is  said  that  Elagabalus,  in  his  desire  to 
make  all  the  old  national  religions  subservient  to  the  Syrian 
worship  of  which  he  had  been  the  priest,  intended  to  combine  the 
symbols  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  (which  he  probably  regardecf 
the  more  favourably  on  account  of  their  eastern  origin)  with  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  temple  which  he  erected  to  the 
sun ;  ^  but  his  career  of  insane  depravity  was  cut  short  before  he 
had  attempted  to  carry  out  this  design. 

The  first  subject  to  be  noticed  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
church  is  a  violent  dispute  which  arose  from  a  revival  of  the 
paschal  question.  The  difference  of  observance  as  to  the  time 
of  Easter  between  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  other 


•  This    is    the   solution    oflTered    by  writers  are  concerned  to  maintain  the 

Gieseler,  who  considers  the  Montanism  catholicity  of  Perpetua  and  Fflicitas, 

unquestionable.    L  i.  290.  because  they  are  commemorated  in  the 

'  See  on  the  question  Tillem.  iii.  138  ;  canon  of  the  mass. 

Ruinarty   in  Patrol,  iii.  13 ;   Schrockh,  *  Lampridius,  Vita  Heliogab.  3,  • 

iii.  316  ;  Milman,  ii.  216.    The  Romish  Gibbon,  1,  153-4;  Presaenft^,  iii,  244» 
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countries  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  also  the  oompromiae 
which  was  agreed  on  between  Polycarp,  as  representative  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  Anicetus  bishop  of  Eome.*^  It  would  seem  that,  fiff 
some  time  after  that  agreement,  Asiatics  sojourning  at  Borne  were 
allowed  to  follow  the  usage  of  their  own  country,  until  Soter,  who 
held  the  see  from  168  to  176,  required  them  to  conform  to  the 
local  custom,  but  without  considering  quartodecimanism  as  It  bar 
to  communion  with  other  churches.*  His  second  successor,  Victor, 
adopted  a  different  policy.^  One  Blastus,  an  Asiatic,  who  had 
repaired  to  Bome,  insisted  on  the  ^observance  of  the  quartodedman 
practice ;  and  about  the  same  time  it  became  suspicious  as  a  token 
of  Montanism,  with  which,  indeed,  Blastus  appears  to  have  been 
infected.*  These  circumstances  might  very  reasonably  have  in- 
duced Victor  to  use  his  influence  for  the  establishment  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  church;  but  he  erred  grievously  in  the 
manner  of  his  attempt.  Councils  were  held,  apparently  by  his 
desire,  in  countries  widely  distant  from  each  other — in  Palestine, 
Pontus,  Osrhoene,  Greece,  and  Gaul;  all  these  gave  evidence 
that  the  practice  of  their  own  churches  agreed  with  that  of  the 
lioman,  and  were  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  Victor.™  The 
Asiatics,  however,  in  their  council,  refused  to  depart  from  their 
traditional  rule.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  man  of  eminent 
place  and  high  personal  authority,"  wrote  to  Victor  in  behalf  of 
his  brethren  :  he  refers  to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St  John,  with 
other  venerable  personages  who  had  adorned  the  church  of  Asia, 
as  having  sanctioned  the  quartodeciman  usage ;  and  he  declares 
himself  resolved  to  abide  by  it,  as  being  apostolical  in  its  origin, 
and  nowhere  condemned  in  Scripture,  without  fearing  Victor's 
Ihreats  of  breaking  off  communion  with  him.^  Victor  then,  in  an 
imperious  letter,  cut  off  the  Asiatics  from  the  communion  of  Bome ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  like  condemnation  of  them  from 
the  other  branches  of  the  church.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  idea  of  excluding  so  large  a  body  from  Cliristian 
communion  shocked  the  general  feeling ;  many  bishops  sharply  re- 
monstrated with  Victor,  and  exhorted  him  to  desist^ 

^  P.  29.  todecimnns,  although  it  does  not  appear 

*  Tillem.  iii.  103.    Neander,  however  that  the  sect  observed  the  same  practice 

(i.  41 4),  .says  that  he  has  given  up  his  elsewhere.     (Baron.  198. 1&-6;  Qiesel.  I. 

former  inference    from    the    letter  of  i.  292.)     Hefele  supposes  Victor  to  have 

Ireuspus  to  Victor  (Euseb.  v.  24),  that  objected  to  it  as  a  mark  of  Ebionism, 

Soter  made  a  change  even  to  this  extent,  i.  301. 

^  The  conti*over8y  is  dated  from  196  "»  Euaeb.  v.  23. 

to  198.   Tillem.  iii.  104 ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  293 ;  »  Tillem.  iii.  107. 

Burton,  ii.  215;  Clinton,  a.d.  197.  •  Euseb.  v.  24. 

^  The  Asiatic  Montanists  were  quar-  ^  Ibid.     Valois    (not.   in    loc.)   and 
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Of  those  who  attempted  to  mediate  in  the  dispute,  the  most 
promiDent  was  IreDseus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Irenseus  was  a  native 
uf  Asia  Minor,  and  in  his  youth  had  known  the  revered  St 
Polycarp^^  of  whom  in  one  of  his  writings '  he  has  preserved  some 
interesting  recollections.  Having  joined  the  missionary  church  of 
Lyons,  he  was  chosen  by  the  martyrs  under  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Kome,  in  which  they 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  heats  of  the  Montanistic  controversy ; 
and  it  appears  that  during  his  absence  he  was  elected  bishop  in  the 
room  of  Pothinus.'  During  the  early  years  of  his  episco])ate,  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  ability  had  been  established  by  the 
great  work  which  is  our  chief  source  of  information  as  to  the 
gnosUc  heresies;  and,  connected  as  he  was  with  both  the  east 
and  the  west, — a  quartodeciman  by  early  association,  but  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Boman  usage  in  his  own  church  ^ — he  was  well  quali- 
fied to  exert  himself  with  eflPect  in  the  character  of  a  peacemaker." 
The  bishop  of  Lyons  wrote  in  the  name  of  his  church,  exhorting 
Victor  to  moderation,  referring  to  the  example  of  Anicetus  and 
his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Eome,  and  urging  that  such  a 
question  ought  not  to  be  made  a  ground  for  a  breach  of  communion, 
inasmuch  as  a  diversity  of  usages  had  always  been  allowed,  and 
such  variations  in  indifferent  things  served  to  confirm  the  argument 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  agreement  of  all  churches  as  to 
the  essentials  of  the  faith.^ 

Through  the  mediation  of  Irenseus  and  others,  peace  was  at 
length  restored.  The  Asiatics,  in  a  circular  letter,  cleared  them- 
selves from  all  suspicion  of  heretical  tendencies,  and  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  usage  until  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nicaea.'^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  attempt  ^  to  press  this 

others  infer  from  the  words  of  Eusebius,  is  possible  that  Asiatic  missionaries,  on 

hirorriii¥U¥  wttparcu,   that  Victor  only  settling  in  a  western  country,  may  have 

meditated   an  excommunication.     But  adopted   the   common  practice  of  the 

Euaebius  says  that  Victor  in  his  letters  west,  although  they  were  the  first  to 

denounced  the  Asiatics  as  hcoiywrfrrovs  occupy  their  particular  ground. 

S^y,  and  vci/mtoi  seems  to  mean  his  "  Euseb.  ▼.  24,  who  notices  the  agree- 

attempts  to  influence  other  churches.  ment  between    the  name  of    IrensBua 

*•  Iren.  III.  iii.  4.     Mr.  Harvey,  how-  {Peaceful)  and  his  labours  in  the  cause 

ever,  supposes  Irenseus  a  Syrian.  Introd.  of  peace, 

to  Iren.  cliv.  Iren.  Fragm.  ibid. 

'  The  epistle  to  Florinus,  of  which  a  "  Tillem.  iii.  Ill :  Mosh.  445.    The 

fragment  is  preserved  by  Eusebiu8,v.  20.  council    of    Aries,    however,    in    314, 

•  Euseb.  V.  3-4;  Beaven  on  Irenseus,  ordered  that  Easter  should  everywhere 
11-5;  Harvey,  clvii.  be  celebrated  "on  one  day,  and  at  one 

•  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  time."     Can.  1. 
that  the  Gospel  was  planted  in  the  south  *  Baron,  a.d.    198.     Tillemont 
of  France  before  the  arrival  of  Pothinus  didly  says  that  the  cardinal's  asM" 
from  Asia.     (Burton,  ii  217.)    Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  prove,    iii.  108. 
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affair  into  the  service  of  the  later  papal  claims  is  singularly  unfor- 
tunate. Victor's  behaviour,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  fore- 
shadowing that  of  his  successors  in  the  fullness  of  their  pride :  but 
his  pretensions  were  far  short  of  theirs ;  the  assembling  of  the 
councils,  although  it  took  place  at  his  request,  was  the  free  act 
of  the  local  bishops;^  he  was  unceremoniously  rebuked  for  his 
measures;  there  is  no  token  of  deference  to  him  as  a  supmor; 
and  his  designs  were  utterly  foiled.' 

On  proceeding  to  examine  the  heresies  of  the  period,  we  find 
them  different  in  character  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto  met 
with.  The  fundamental  question  of  Gnosticism  was  that  as  to  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  error  consisted  in  attempting  to  solve  this  by 
theories  which  were  chiefly  derived  from  some  other  source  than 
the  Christian  revelation.  But  the  newer  heresies  come  more 
within  the  sphere  of  Christian  ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  practical,  ascetic,  enthusiastic  sect  of  Montanus ;  on  the  other 
hand,  speculation  takes  the  form  of  an  endeavour  to  investigate 
and  define  the  scriptural  doctrines  as  to  the  Saviour  and  the 
Godhead. 

The  origin  of  Montanism  was  earlier  than  the  time  at  which 
^e  have  arrived.  By  Epiphanius*  it  is  in  one  place  dated  as  fiir 
back  as  the  year  126,  while  in  another  passage  he  refers  it  to 
the  year  157 ;  by  Euscbius  ^  in  173 ;  by  others  about  150.*  The 
founder,  a  native  of  Mysia,  had  been  a  heathen,  and  probably  a 
priest  of  Cybele.**  Soon  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
began  to  fall  into  fits  of  ecstasy,  and  to  utter  ravings  which  were 
dignified  with  the  name  of  prophecy ;  and  his  enthusiasm  speedily 
infected  two  women  of  wealth  and  station,  Maximilla  and  Priscilla, 
who   forsook   their   husbands,  and   became  prophetesses  in  con- 

''  See  Tillem.  iii.  104.  •  Apollonius,  the   oldest    authority, 

«  Basnage,  vii.  5,  6  (t.  i.  361) ;  Planck,  writing  under  Commodus,   places  the 

i.  119;  Ellendorf,  '  Der  Primat  der  rom.  origin    about  forty   years    before  (apw 

Fdpste,*  i.  1 1 5  -8.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1 8) ;  Epiphanius  (xlviii.  1) 

•  HoDres.  51.  33;  48.  1.    The  earlier  says  it  was  about  the  19th  year  of  An- 

of  these  dates    has   been  adopted  by  toninus  Pius  (a.d.  148).    See,  too,  Mosh. 

Baratier   (Kaye    on  Tertullian,   p.    14,  412;  Schrockh,  iii.  61 ;  Burton,  ii.  155 ; 

ed.  2).     But  see  Petau's  notes  on  Epi-  Giesel.  I.  i.  196 ;  Neand.  iL  206 ;  Hefele, 

phanius.  L  71. 

*»  Euseb.  Chron.  ap.  llieron.  t.  viii.  <*  This  is  inferred  from  his  being  s^led 

630.   Tillemont(ii.  667),  and  Mr.  Clinton  an  eunuch  (Hieron.  Ep.  xli.  4)  and  "a 

(a.d.  173)  agree  with  him,  as  does  also  priest  of  an  idol."*     (Didym.  de  Trinit. 

Petau,    in    his    notes    on    Epiphanius  iii.  41,  p.  449,   ed.   Mingarell.   Bonon. 

(p.   2|3),  although    in    his    work  *  De  1769.)      Schwegler,    oue    of   the    new 

I)octnna   Temporum*    (ii.   691,   Paris,  Tiibingen  school,  supposes  him  to  be 

1627),  he  gives  the  still  later  date  of  mythical  1    Qiesel.  I.  ii.  196. 
179. 
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nexlon  with  him.*  The  utterances  of  Montanus  and  his  com- 
panions aimed  at  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  system  than  that 
which  had  before  prevailed  in  the  church.  They  added  to  the 
established  fiusts  both  in  number  and  in  severity ;  they  classed 
second  marriages  as  equal  in  guilt  with  adultery ;  they  proscribed 
military  ser^ce,  and  secular  life  in  general ;  they  denounced  alike 
profane  learning,  the  vanities  of  female  dress,  and  amusements  of 
every  kind ;  they  laid  down  severe  precepts  as  to  penance — de- 
claring that  the  church  had  no  power  to  remit  sin  after  baptism, 
although  they  claimed  such  power  for  the  Montanistic  prophets ; 
and  that  some  dns  must  exclude  for  ever  from  the  communion  of 
the  saints  on  earth,  although  it  was  not  denied  that  the  mercy  of 
God  might  be  extended  to  them.^ 

The  progress  of  the  sect  did  not  depend  on  the  character  or 
abilities  of  its  founder,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  weak 
and  disordered  mind.^  In  the  region  of  its  birth  it  was  congenial 
to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  appears  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  wild  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  among  the  Phrygians  in 
earlier  times.^  Persecution  tended  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  prophets,  to  exasperate  them  to  fierceness,  and  to  win  a 
ready  reception  for  their  oracles.^  And  on  penetrating  into  other 
countries,  Montanism  found  multitudes  already  prepared  for  it  by 
their  tempers  of  mind ;  so  that  its  work  was  nothing  more  than  to 
draw  these  out  into  exercise.  It  held  out  attractions  to  the  more 
rigid  feelings  bj  setting  forth  the  idea  of  a  life  stricter  than  that 
of  ordinary  Christians ;  to  weakness,  by  offering  the  guidance  of 
precise  rules  where  the  Gospel  had  contented  itself  with  laying 
down  general  principles;  to  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  excite- 
ment, by  its  pretensions  to  prophetical  gifts ;  to  pride,  by  professing 
to  realize  the  pure  and  spotless  mystical  church  in  an  exactly 
defined  visible  communion,  and  by  encouraging  its  proselytes  to 
regard  themselves  as  spiritual  (8piritales)j  and  all  other  Christians 
as  carnal  {camales,  psychici).^ 

Montanus  has  been  charged  with  styling  himself  the  Paraclete, 
and  even  with  claiming  to  be  the  Almighty  Father.^  The  latter 
charge  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  he  delivered  his 
oracles  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  of  Whom,  however,  he  only 
pretended  to  be  the  organ.    Nor  did  he  really  assert  himself  to 

•  Enseb.  v.  14,  16,  18.  ^  Neand.  ii.  204;  Milman,  ii.  213 

'  Epiph.   xlviii.  4;    Tillem.  ii.  433;         »    Neand.  ii.  206. 
Mosh.   414-420;    Kaye    on   Tertullian,        *  Neand.  Antignost.  6;  Ch. 

894-5  ;  Neand.  ii.  218.  200,  204,  219-20. 

'  Mosh.  410-2 ;  Kaye,  30.  >  Epiph.  xlviu.  11. 
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be  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Paraclete :  but  he  taught  that  the  promise 
of  the  Comforter  was  not  limifed  to  the  apostles;  that,  baying 
been  imperfectly  performed  in  them,  it  was  now  more  fully  realised 
in  himself  and  his  associates.™  The  progress  of  revelation  was 
illustrated  by  the  development  of  man ;  it  was  said  that  Judaism 
had  been  as  infancy ;  the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament  as 
youth;  and  that  of  the  Paraclete  -was  maturity.**  The  new 
revelation,  however,  was  limited  to  the  advancement  of  institu- 
tions and  discipline ;  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  traditional  faith 
of  Christians,  but  confirmed  it® 

The  Montanists  held  that  the  mind,  under  the  prophetic  in- 
fluence, was  to  be  merely  passive,  while  the  Spirit  swept  over  it 
"as  the  plectrum  over  the  lyre."^  This  comparison  had  been 
applied  by  Justin  Martyr  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;*»  but  the  idea  was  now  combated  by  the  opponents  of 
Montanism,  some  of  whom  maintained  that  the  prophets  of  Scrip- 
ture not  only  retained  their  human  consciousness,  but  clearly 
understood  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  foretold/  Soon  after  the 
origin  of  the  sect,  some  bishops  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  exorcism 
on  the  prophetesses ;  but  the  Montanists  would  not  allow  the  ex- 
periment." 

On  his  ejection  from  the  church,  Montanus  organised  a  body  of 
preachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations  of  his  followers, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  professed  austerity  of  the  sect,  are 
broadly  charged  by  its  opponents  with  hypocrisy,  covetousness, 
and  luxury.*  The  order  of  bishops  was  only  the  third  in  the 
Montanistic  hierarchy — patriarchs  and  eenones^  being  superior  to 
it.  The  patriarch  resided  at  Pepuza,  a  small  town  or  village  in 
Phrygia,  to  which  the  sectaries  gave  the  mystical  name  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  believing  that  it  would  be  the  seat  of  the  millennial 

">  Tillem.  ii.  431  ;  Mosh.  413 ;  Eaye  tensions,    Baron    Bunsen's    conjecture 

on  Tei-tull.  21-6 ;  Neand.  ii.  210 ;  Mil-  (Hippolytus,    i.   384),    that    Montanus 

man,  ii.  214;   Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  meant  by  this  to  speak  of  Ai>7»e(^  (as  the 

610-1.  Paraclete)  performing  ma^etic  openn- 

"  Tertull.  de  Virg.  Telandis,  c.  1.  tions,  appears  too  ingenious. 

«»  Neand.  ii.  210-1 ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  197.  *>  Cohort,  ad  QrsBcos,    8  j    cf.   ApoL 

The  prophetesses  had  visions  which  were  i.  36. 

alleged  as  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Epiph.    xlviii.    3,    8.       See    John 

resurrection  in  opposition  to  the  Gnos-  Smith's  *  Select  Discourses,'  213-4,  ed. 

tics.     (Mosh.  415.)     But  some  of  the  Lend.  1821 ;  Newman  in  St.  Athanasius 

later  Montanists  are  charged  with  deny-  against  the  Arians,  p.  467,  note  L 

ing  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  '  Euseb.  v.  16,  18. 

Godhead.     Theodoret,  Hser.  iii.  2.  *  Apollonius  ap.  Euseb.  v.  18;  Tillem. 

P  Epiph.  xlviii.  4.    Although  in  many  ii.  42t)-8. 

points — as  in   that  mentioned   in   the  "  Hieron.   Ep.  xli.  3.      Neither  the- 

preceding  note—  Montanism  irresistibly  editors  of  St.  Jerome  nor  the  historians 

'  ids  us  of  the  modem  magnetic  pre-  profess  to  explain  this  word. 


^  -points 
^^^  preoed 
^^■|Mmin4 
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kingdom,  which  was  a  chief  subject  of  their  hopes.  Hence  they 
deriyed  the  names  of  Pepuzians  and  Cataphrygians.*^ 

It  is  said,  although  not  without  doubt,  by  one  ancient  writer, 
that  both  Montanus  and  Maximilla  ended  their  lives  by  hanging 
themselves,  about  forty  years  after  the  origin  of  their  sect;^  a 
story  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  rather  prove  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a  diseased  melancholy  than  warrant  the  conclusions 
against  their  morality  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.'  Maximilla 
had  declared  that  no  prophetess  would  arise  after  her,  but  that 
the  end  of  all  things  would  immediately  come  ;*  yet  we  find  that 
other  women  of  excitable  temperament  pretended  to  the  prophetic 
character.  The  case  of  one,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian  as 
falling  into  trances,  in  which  she  was  consulted  for  revelations 
as  to  the  unseen  world,  and  for  medical  prescriptions,  bears  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  some  narratives  of  our  own  day.** 

In  the  west  Montanism  was  at  first  well  received.  It  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Lyonese  martyrs  during  their  imprisonment, 
and  they  wrote  both  to  tiie  Asiatic  Churches,  and  to  Eleutherius, 
bishop  of  Rome, — not  sanctioning  the  preten^ons  of  the  sect,  but 
advising  that  it  should  be  gently  dealt  with."^  It  benefited  by  the 
extravagance  of  some  opponents,  who  in  their  zeal  to  oppose  the 
inferences  drawn  from  St  John's  writings,  both  as  to  the  promise 
of  the  Comforter  and  as  to  the  millennial  kingdom,  denied  the 
authority  of  those  writings,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  heretic 
Cerinthus ;  ^  and  the  impression  made  by  this  extravagance  in  the 
west  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Montanists  were 
condemned  by  the  Asiatic  church  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
embroiled  witii  the  Roman  on  the  paschal  controversy.*  Victor 
was  on  the  point  of  formally  acknowledging  them,  when  an  Asiatic 
named  Praxeas,  armed  with  the  authority  which  was  attached  to 
the  character  of  a  confessor,  arrived  at  Rome,  and,  by  his  reports 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  party,  induced  the  bishop  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  excommunicate  them.' 

"  Euseb.  V.   18;    Epiph.  xlviii.   14;        ^  Epiph.   li.  3.     These  were  stvled 

Theodoret,  Hier.  iii.  2.  Ahgi—A  name  of  double  meaDing,  which 

f  Anon.   ap.  Euseb.   v.   16.      Comp.  signified  their  rejection  of  the  writings 

TiUem.  ii.  427,  447.  in  which  the  Lo-jos  is  mentioned,  and 

'  Schrockh,  iii.  61,  67.  also  that  they  were  without  reason, 

•  Epipb.  xlviii.  2.     The  anonymous        «  Tillem.  ii.  424. 
writer  cited  by  Eusebius,  y.  16,  says  that        '  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Victor 

Maximilla  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  whom  this 

yet  no  other  prophetess  had  arisen.  is  related  by  Tertullian  (adv.  Prax.  o.  1' 

>»  Tert.   de  Anima,   c.  9 ;    Giesel.  I.  See  Gieseler,  I.  i.  286-7,  who  giv«i  "^ 

i.  197 ;  Colquhoun's  *  Isis  Revelata,'  ed.  2.  as  the  date.     Neander,  however,  "' 

ii.  22.  the  incident  under  Anicetus  (iL 

«  Sup.  p.  73 ;  Euseb.  V.  3.        •    -  and  Bishop  Pearson  (Mm.Wotlai,f 
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• 

The  Montanists  loudly  complsdned  of  it  as  a  wrong  that  they 
were  excluded  irom  the  church  while  they  wished  to  remain 
in  communion  with  it  This  complaint,  however,  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  usual  inability  of  partisans  to  view  their  own  case 
fairly.  By  the  rigour  of  its  discipline,  by  the  contempt  with 
which  its  professors  looked  down  on  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
by  enforcing  its  peculiarities  under  the  sanction  of  a  pretended 
revelation,  Montanism  had  before  virtually  excommunicated  the 
church ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  tolerated,  it  would  not  have 
been  content  with  anything  short  of  supremacy.'  Moreover,  its 
spirit  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  regular  authority  of  the  church. 
The  ordinary  offices  it  disparaged  as  merely  psychic:  bishops 
were  declared  to  be  inferior  to  prophets ;  and  prophets  were  dis- 
tinguished, not  by  outward  ordination,  but  by  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces,  so  that  they  might  belong  to  any  class.**  Nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  attitude  which  the  Montanists  assumed  towards  the 
state  had  a  share  in  inducing  the  more  peaceable  Christians  to 
disconnect  themselves  from  them;  for  their  prophecies  in  great 
part  consisted  of  matter  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  amounted  to 
treason,— denunciations  of  calamity,  and  exultation  over  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  persecuting  empire.* 

The  stem  spirit  of  the  sect  animated  its  members  to  court 
persecution.  Their  zeal  for  martyrdom  was  nourished  by  the 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  martyrs  would  enter  at  once  into  the 
enjoyment  of  their  full  blessedness,  whereas  those  of  other  righteous 
men  would  not  receive  their  consummation  until  the  end  of  tlie 
world.  The  Montanists  were,  however,  preserved  by  their  rigid 
views  on  the  subject  of  penance  from  admitting  the  abuses  which 
arose  elsewhere  as  to  tiie  privilege  of  martyrs  in  granting  indul« 
gences.^ 

Although  the  sect  and  its  subdivisions  continued  to  flourish  for 
a  time,  and  some  remains  of  it  existed  in  the  sixth  century,  or 
even  later,™  the  chief  success  of  Montanism  was  gained  in  a  dif- 
ferent way — by  infusing  much  •  of  its  character  into  the  church." 

who  is  foUowod  by  Dr.  Beaven  (12-3),  •»  Tillem.  ii.  444 ;  Mosh.  415.     Theo- 

conueots  it  with  the  application  of  the  phanes    speaks  of  some  Moutanifits  as 

Lyonese  martyrs  to  Eleutherius.     See  persecuted   by  Leo  the  Isaurian,    aj>. 

Wordsworth's  *  St.  Hippolyt us/ 131.  723    (p.    617;;    bat    it    is    questioned 

8  Mosh.     415,     419,     420,     422-3  ;  whether  these  were  of  the  ancient  sect 

Schrockh,  iii.  70  ;  Neand.  ii.  220.  so  called.     See  vol.  II.  p.  88. 

''  Neand.  ii.  212.  °  The  most  distinguished  late  oham- 

I  Mosh.  411,  423  ;  Schrockh,  iii.  67;  pion  of  Romanism  does  not  hesitate  to 

Giesel.  I.  i.  107.  describe  Montanism  as  an  anticipation 

^  Neand.  ii.  219.    See  below,  C.  VI.  of  the  mediaeval  system.    (Newman  on 

sect,  iii.  Development,     350-1.)      Prof.    Archer 
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It  is  probably  to  its  congeniality  with  the  spirit  which  afterwards 
became  dominant  in  the  west  that  Montanism  owes  the  privilege 
which  it  alone,  of  the  early  heresies,  possesses — that  of  being 
allowed  to  descend  to  us  in  the  unmutilated  representations  of  one 
of  its  advocates.* 

Tertullian  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  whom  the  church 
had  seen  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Of  his  'character  we 
have  a  full  and  distinct  impression  from  the  evidence  of  his  own 
works;  but  the  facts  of  his  life  are  very  obscure.?  He.  was  a 
native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a  centurion,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  the  year  160.^  We  learn  4rom  himself  that 
be  was  originally  a  heathen,  and  that  as  such  he  partook  in 
the  prevailing  vices  of  his  countrymen.'  That  he  had  followed 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  appears  probable,  no  less  from  his 
style  of  argument  than  from  his  acquaintance  with  law,  and  from 
his  use  of  forensic  terms.'  In  addition  to  his  legal  learning,  he 
shows  a  knowledge  of  phy^c  and  of  natural  philosophy,  with  exten- 
sive reading  in  poetry  and  general  literature ;  and  he  was  master 
of  the  Greek  language  to  such  a  degree  as  to  compose  treatises 
in  it.' 

After  his  conversion  he  became  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and 
in  that  character  resided  both  at  Carthage  and  at  Rome."  His 
lapse  into  Montanism,  which  took  place  in  middle  life,'  is  ascribed 
by  St  Jerome^  to  the  jealousy  and  slights  which  he  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  but,  although  it  is  very  possible  that 
Tertullian  may  have  been  treated  by  these  in  a  manner  which 
exasperated  his  impatient  temper,*  the  assigned  motive  has  been 
generally  discredited,  and  is,  indeed,  needless  in  order  to  account 
for  his  having  joined  a  party  whose  opinions  and  practice  accorded 
so  well  with  his  natural  bent*    We  must  be  prepared  to  see 

Butler  remarks  that  this  writer  *'cen-  i.  331. 

Bures  Tertullian  solely,  it  would  seem,  '  Tillem.  iii.  198  ;  Neand.  Antign.  8-9. 

for  having  arrived  at  perfection  too  soon  *  He   himself   alludes   to  these   (De 

— for  having  ambitiously  prestmied  to  Baptismo,  15 ;  De  Virg.  veland.  1 ;  De 

be  a  mediaeval  saint  before  his  time  ;  Corona,  H). 

perfect  excellence  in  the  tenth  century  "  Tillem.  iii.  198  ;  654-5.     See  Kaye^ 

being  palpable  heresy  in   the  second."  10. 

Letters  on  Development,  p.  82.     Comp.  *  Dr.  Pusey  dates  his  conversion  in 

Neand.    ii.   213,   and    Autignost.    113;  196,  and  his  lapse  in  201.     (Tert.  Oxf. 

Giesel.  i.  290 ;  Rettberg,  Cyprianus,  17.  Transl.  p.  ii.)     Cave's  dates  are  respec- 

»  Daill^  De  Usu  Patrum,  pp.  5-6,  ed.  tively  185  and  199.     Hist.  Lit.  i.  91. 

O^ev.   1656.    Tertullian's  treatise  on  "^  De  VV.  Illustr.  c.  53. 

Srophetic    ecstasy    is,    however,    lost.  »  ^^Tf*  ^^■*'    ®®®  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 

laye  on  Tertullian,  6-7.  i.  91.    Tertullian's  consciousness  of  his 

"^  Kaye,  12,  37-8.  defects  in  temper  appears  fi*om  the 

*»  Tillem.  iii.  196.  tise  De  Patientia,  c.  1. 

'  Apol.  18  ;  De  Poenit.  1 ;  De  Resurr.  "  Neander,  Antign.  11,  14. 
Caniisi,  59;  yeimd,  Antignott,  9  ^  EvtuiSf 
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frequently  In  the  course  of  our  history  men  of  high  ^fts  forsake 
the  orthodox  communion — led  astray  either  by  a  restless  spirit  of 
speculation,  or  by  a  desire  to  realize  the  vision  of  a  foultless 
church  in  a  manner  which  holy  Scripture  appears  to  represent  as 
unattainable.^ 

Not  only  are  the  dates  of  the  events  in  TertuUian's  life,  and  of 
his  writings,  uncertain,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  cer- 
tain of  his  treatises  were  written  before  or  after  his  defection.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  subject  of  a  work  belonging  to  his  Montanistic 
period  may  be  such  as  to  allow  no  room  for  displaying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  sed ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  severity  of  tone,  which 
seems  like  a  token  of  Montanism,  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the 
writer's  temperament,  or  characteristic  of  the  more  rigid  party 
within  the  church.*^  The  genius  of  Tertullian  is  gloomy  and 
saturnine ;  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  appears  in  him  strongly  tinged 
by  the  nature  of  the  man.^  He  has  a  remarkable  power  of  forcible 
argument  and  condensed  expression;  subtlety,  acuteness,  and 
depth ;  a  wit  alike  pungent  and  delicate ;  an  ardour  which  carries 
him  over  all  obstacles,  and  almost  hurries  the  reader  along  with 
him :  but  his  mind  is  merely  that  of  an  advocate,  wholly  wanting 
in  calmness,  solidity,  and  the  power  of  dispassionate  judgment 
His  language  is  rude  and  uncouth,  obscured  by  antiquated*  and 
newly-coined  words,  by  harsh  constructions,  and  perplexing  allu- 
sions ;  his  style,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  is  marked  by 
tumour  and  exaggeration.'  In  another  respect  Tertullian's  dic- 
tion is  very  remarkable  and  important,  as  being  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  Hitherto  the  language  of  the  Western 
churches,  not  only  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Gaul,  but  at  Rome  itself 
had  been  Greek — the  general  medium  of  communication,  and  the 
tongue  in  which  the  oracles  of  Christianity  were  written.  If 
Minucius  Felix  was  older  than  Tertullian,*  the  subject  of  his 
treatise  was  not  such  as  to  require  the  use  of  any  especially 
theological  terms ;  it  is  therefore  to  the  great  African  writer  that 
the  creation  of  a  technical  Christian  Latinity  is  to  be  ascribed.^ 

•»  See  Vincent.  Lirin.  Comraonit.  1 7-8,  '  Dupin.i.  104 ;  Mosh.  222-3 ;  Schrockh, 

Dr.  Puaey,  while  he  blames  Tertullian  iii.  322 ;   Neand.  ii.  443 ;  Miinter,  Pii- 

■^^■^   Beceaflion,  appeflj'B  to  rest  the  de-  mordia  Eccl.    Afric.    131-2;    Bahr,  IL 

'  tlie  church  on  somewhat  ideal  34-7  ;    Pusey,    Introd.   ix. ;    Blunt    on 

vik  fteqq.           ^  Kaye,  40-1.  the  Fathers,   176;  Ramsay,  in  Smith's 

Antign.  9^U>.  Diet    of    Biography,     art.    Tertullian; 

r  qufjttea  the  high  authority  Pressens^,  iii.  428-432. 

for  the  opinion  that  Tertul-  »  See  p.  34,  n.  i'. 

DcinljBinB  ftre    not   (as    has  ^  See  Miinter,   133;    Giesel.  I.  207; 

rtiip^osed)  Punic,  but  are  vi.  56;   and  especially  Milman,   Latin 

-ihawmfl,    Antignost.  13.  Christianity,  i.  27-30. 
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TortuUian's  Apology  was  almost  certainly  composed  before  his 
lapse,'  and  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.^ 
In  it  he  m-ges  with  his  characteristic  force,  and  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  novelty,  most  of  the  topics  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
earlier  apologists ;  he  adds  many  new  arguments,  both  in  favour 
of  the  Gospel  and  in  refutation  of  paganism ;  and  he  supplies  to 
readers  of  later  times  much  curious  information  as  to  the  history 
and  drcnmstances  of  the  church.  He  felt  himself  entitled  to  insist 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity  as  an  argument  in  its  favour: — 
"We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,"  he  says,  "and  yet  we  have 
filled  every  place  belonging  to  you — cities,  islands,  casties,  towns, 
assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies,  palace,  senate, 
forum.  We  leave  you  your  temples  only.  We  can  count  your 
armies ;  our  numbers  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater."*  The 
manner  in  which  he  meets  the  charges  of  disloyalty  against  his 
brethren  is  especially  remarkable ;  he  appeals  to  the  fact  (already 
noticed)  that  no  Christians  had  been  found  among  the  partisans 
of  the  emperor's  defeated  rivals ;  and  he  states  as  a  reason  why 
Christians  were  bound  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  empire  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  obstacle  which  St  Paul  had  spoken  of  as 
"letting"  the  appearance  of  Antichrist"  In  a  later  apologetic 
writing,  the  Address  to  Scapula,^  TertuUian  again  insists  on  the 
loyalty  of  Christians ;  but  he  declares  that  the  blood  of  the  saints 
cannot  be  shed  without  drawing  down  vengeance.  His  tone  is 
fiill  of  scorn  and  defiance ;  he  exults  in  the  calamities  and  portents 
of  the  time,  as  signs  and  foretastes  of  the  ruin  which  was  about  to 
&11  on  the  persecutors. 

On  joining  the  Montanists,  TertuUian  embraced  their  doctrine 
in  its  fiill  rigour.  The  contempt  of  a  spiritalis  for  the  psychic 
church  is  uttered  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  and 
with  all  his  power  of  expression.  Although  he  himself  was,  or 
had  been,  married,  he  is  violent  against  matrimony ;  to  marry  two 
wives  in  succession  he  regards  as  no  less  an  ofience  than  marriage 
with  two  at  once ;  he  would  exclude  digamists  from  the  church, 
without  hope  of  reconciliation,  although  he  does  not  deny  that 
God  may  possibly  accept  their  sincere  repentance.®     Hb  views  as 

*  It  is  generally  referred  to  aj).  197  >  C.  37.     Oxf.  Transl.  i.  78. 

or  198.     (TiUem.  iu.    661 ;   Giesel.  i.  «  C.  32  (2  Thessal.  ii.  7). 

257  ;  Moeh.  ap.  Migne,  Patrol,  i.  535 ;  °  This  is  of  the  MontaDiatic  period, 

Posey,   1.)    Some,    however,    place    it  and  was  written  in  the  beginning  of 

after  tlie  edict  of  Seyerus— as  in  204-5.  Caracalla's  reign,  when  persecution  had 

(Kaye,    40;    Pagi    in  Baron,   ii.  393.)  not  yet  ceased  (about  211).    Tillem.  iii. 

Allix.dates  it  as  late  as  217.     Kaye,  48.  227,  067 ;  Clinton,  a.d.  211. 

k  TzKhimer,  385.  "  De  Moiiogain.  15;  De  VudicitVa,  \. 
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to  penance  are  of  the  severest  kind ;  he  denies  that  the  churdi 
can  remit  deadly  sin  after  baptism,  but  asserts  the  power  of  abso- 
lution for  the  prophets  of  hb  own  sect^  He  altogether  oondemm 
military  service,  as  uiconsistent  with  Christian  duty,  and  insepa* 
rably  mixed  up  with  heathen  observances.^  One  of  his  treadsei 
was  written  in  justification  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  refusing  to  wear  a  garland  on  the  occasion  of  a  donative  dis- 
tributed inhonoiurof  the  emperor.  Tertullian  argues  that  sodi 
use  of  flowers  is  a  sinful  vanity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only 
heathenish,  but  contrary  to  nature.*"  In  the  tract  De  SpeetaeuSs* 
he  proscribes  all  attendance  at  public  amusements,  and  fortifies 
his  denunciations  with  tales  of  judgments  inflicted  on  persons  who 
had  been  present  at  them.^  He  regards  flight  in  persecution  as 
even  worse  than  the  abjuration  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  tortures ; 
he  thinks  that  a  Christian  ought  to  provoke  persecution.*^ 

Bitter  as  Tertullian  became  in  his  tone  towards  the  communion 
which  he  had  forsaken,  he  yet  did  not,  like  too  many  in  similar 
circumstances,  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  injuring 
it.  He  continued  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Gospel  against 
paganism  and  Judaism ;  in  treatises  against  Marcion,  Valentinusi 
Hermogenes,^  Praxeas,  and  other  heretics,  he  maintained  the  com- 


9  De  Pud.  21. 

">  De  Corona,  11.  He  finds  himself, 
indeed,  obliged  by  Scripture  (Luke  iii. 
14;  Matt.  viii.  10;  Acts  z.  29)  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  persons  who 
bad  been  soldiers  before  their  conver- 
sion; but  the  sanction  of  their  remun- 
ing  in  military  service  is  clogged  with 
conditions  which  practically  annul  it. 
(See  Curroy,  *  Three  Treatises  of  Tert.' ; 
Cambr.  1854,  p.  145.)  But  the  opinion 
as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  military  ser- 
vice does  not  seem  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  his  Montanistic  days.  See  DePatientia, 
7,  s.  fin. 

»  De  Cor.  7-10.  That  Gibbon  is  wrong 
in  referring  this  treatise  to  the  period 
before  Tertullian  became  a  Montaoist, 
see  Kaye,  55.  The  usual  date  is  a(out 
201  (see  Currey,  Introd.  p.  xviii.),  but 
by  some  it  has  been  placed  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Maximin.  Such  acts  as 
that  of  this  soldier  were  condemned  by 
the  church.  Baron.  201.  17;  Bingham, 
XIV.  iv.  8. 

■  Dr.  Pusey  assigns  this  to  the  time 

before  the  author's  lapse,  and  supposes 

a  written  ou  the  celebration  of  Severus' 

over  Albinus,   a.d.   198   (Oxf. 

L  187).    Others,  as  Tillemont 

0\  refSar  it  to  the  secular  games. 


*  Kaye,  xtL  ;  Keand.  Antign.  83. 

**  'De  Fugft  in  Persecutione.'  An- 
other treatise,  the  Scorpiace^  is  directed 
against  the  Gnostic  dispan^emfliit  and 
evasion  of  martyrdom. 

*  Hermogenes  was  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  countryman  of  TertumBn* 
who  was  excited  to  wrath  against  him, 
no  less  by  the  practical  opposition  of 
Hermogenes  to  the  Montanistic  rigour, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art  (which  indaded 
the  representation  of  heathen  subjects), 
and  in  marrying  twice  or  oftener,  than 
by  the  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions.  (Adv. 
Hermog.  1.)  Like  the  Gnostics,  he  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  evil  to  matter.  God, 
he  argued,  must  have  made  the  world 
either  (1)  of  Himself,  (2)  of  nothin|f,  or 
(3)  of  something:  the  first  Viupposition 
was  impossible,  because  by  it  the  world 
would  have  been  a  part  of  Himself,  and  . 
therefore  would  not  have  been  made  at 
all;  the  second,  because,  as  God  both 
wills  to  make  what  is  good,  and  knows 
how  to  make  it,  the  existence  of  evil 
would  be  unexplained.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  made  the  world,  including  the 
souls  as  weU  as  the  bodies  of  men,  out 
of  matter ;  and  the  defects  in  creation 
arise,  not  firom  his  will,  but  from  the 
nature  of  matter  (c.  2).  It  would  aeem 
that  Hermogenes  did  not  found  a  seot» 
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mon  cause  of  hb  sect  and  of  the  church.  St  Augustine  states 
that  in  his  last  years  he  became  the  head  of  a  distinct  party  of 
**  TertuUianists^'*  the  remnant  of  which  was  recovered  to  the  church 
in  Augustine's  own  time,  and  probably  through  his  exertions.^ 

The  extravagances  which  have  lately  been  vented  in  connexion 
with  the  term  development  must  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  us 
against  admitting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  the  highest 
subjects  has  undergone  a  process  for  which  perhaps  no  more  ap- 
jffopriate  name  could  be  found.'  This  development  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  its  effect  was  to  bring 
out  into  a  distinct  and  scientific  form  truths  which  had  before  been 
not  the  less  really  held,  although  the  minds  of  men  had  not  been 
exercised  in  precisely  defining  them.  Thus  we  can  imagine,  for 
example,  that  the  cardinal  verities  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  God- 
head and  manhood  may  have  been  believed  by  Christians  from  the 
beginning,  but  that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  time  to 
attain  to  the  full  consciousness  of  such  a  belief,  to  investigate  what 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  Godhead  and  what  of  manhood,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  of  their  union  in  the  one  person  of  the  Saviour.^ 
Where  principles  of  truth  have  been  given,  it  is  a  legitimate  task 
for  the  mind  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  the  promised  gifts  of 
the  Comforter  to  draw  the  proper  inferences  from  them.^  When 
an  opinion  new  in  expression  was  proposed,  it  was  for  Christians 
to  a^  themselves  more  distinctly  than  before  what  their  belief  on 
the  subject  had  been — whether  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  that 
which  was  now  presented  to  them ;  to  compare  their  impressions 
with  those  of  their  brethren ;  and  in  concert  with  these  either  to 
admit  the  doctrine  as  sound,  or  to  reject  it  as  contrary  to  the  faith 
in  which  they  had  been  trained.  Thus  it  was  that  truth  was 
drawn  forth  in  its  fulness  by  the  assaults  of  error ;  that  that  which 

and  died    in   the  communion  of   the  46).    See  Tillemont,  iii.  233 ;  xiii.  277. 

church  (ICosh.  432);   and,    Bince  Ter-  Neander   eonjectures   that   these  were 

tuUian  does  not  charge  him  with  any  merely  Montauists,  who  took  their  name 

other  errors  than  those  which  have  been  from  the   most  distinguished   of  their 

mentioned,  some  other  early  writers  may  local  chiefs  rather  than  from  the  Phry- 

perhaps  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  g^an  heresiarch  (ii.  445) ;  but  it  seems 

believed  onr  Lord  to  have  left  His  body  unlikely   that  Augustine  should  have 

in  the  sim.    (Mosh.  434-5;  Neand.  u.  been  nustaken.    Bee  Miinter,  Primordia, 

280.)   St.  Augustine,  however,  describes  147. 

him  as  a  Sdbellian.    (De  Hseres.  41.)  "  See  Mill's  Sermons  on  the  Nature 

A  passM^  in  Tertulliim's  tract  against  of  Christianity,  1848,  pp.  17-20;  Butlex's 

him  IS  fjunous  as  seeming  to  deny  the  Letters  against  Newman,  pp.  69,  70» 

eternity  of  God  the  Son  (c  3).    For  a  219-22,  241,  seqq.,  316. 

fsTonrable  explanation  of  it  see  Bull,  v.  *  Domer,  i.  65,  122. 

636,  seqq. ;  Nat  Alex.  v.  255 :  Kaye,  523.  <>  lb.  108;  BuUer,  55-6;  Comp. 

^  Aug.  deHseresibus,  86  (Ffttrol.  xlii.  L  11. 
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had  been  a  feeling  and  a  conviction  came  by  degrees  to  be  stated 
in  exact  and  fonnal  dogmas."^  Hence  we  can  understand  that  the 
early  Christian  writers  might  use  much  loose  and  imperfect  lan- 
guage on  the  highest  points ;  that  they  might  even  have  a  defectifa 
apprehension  as  to  the  details  of  doctrine  ;^  that  they  might  employ 
tenns  which  the  church  afterwards  condemned,  and  might  scrapie 
at  terms  which  the  church  afterwards  sanctioned;  and  yet  that 
their  belief  was  sound  in  itself,  faithfully  preserving  the  tradition 
of  the  apostles,  and  identical  with  the  creed  of  the  later  church.* 
Nor  is  it  any  real  disparagement  to  the  believers  nearest  the 
apostolic  age  to  say  that  on  such  matters  they  were  less  infbnned 
than  those  who  came  after  them.  Their  work  was  not  to  investi- 
gate, but  to  act  Their  worship  and  their  whole  Christian  life 
implied  the  true  feith ;  their  writings  are  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction of  it :  ^  but  as  the  men  who  had  known  the  aposties  or 
their  immediate  disciples  passed  away,  a  necessity  arose  of  relying 
less  on  apostolic  tradition,  and  having  recourse  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  apostolic  writings.  By  the  help  of  these  the  fidth  was  now 
to  be  tested,  confirmed,  and  systematized.^ 

In  the  last  years  of  the  second  century  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Irvine  unity  {mcnarehid) 
with  that  of  the  threefold  Name  gave  rise  to  two  different  forms 
of  heresy.^  In  the  one,  the  unity  was  rescued  by  denying  the 
Godhead  of  the  second  and  third  Persons;  in  the  other,  the 
names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  explained  as  merely 
denoting  three  different  manifestations  or  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  Divine  Person. 

The  leader  in  the  former  error  was  Theodotus,  a  native  of 
Byzantium,  who,  altfiough  by  trade  a  currier,  is  described  as  a 
man  of  learning  and  accomplishment.  After  having  denied  Christ 
in  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  brethren  who  had  been  arrested 
with  him  suffered  martyrdom,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  at  first 
he  was  well  received ;  and  when  the  history  of  his  lapse  became 
known,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  denied  not  God, 

*^  Vine.  Lirin.  23;  Job.  Scot  Erig.  de  643);  Tetav.  de  Trin.  Prsef.  iii.  7 ;  vL; 

Div.  Provid.i.  4  (Patrol,  cxxii);  Corner,  Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  pp.  160,  seqq., 

i.  110.  219,  and  Ser.  ii.  Lect.  10. 

**  |*Certe    antequam    in    Alexandria        *  Philalethes  CantabrigienBis  (Bishop 

quasi    da^monium    meridianum    Arius  Kaye)  in  British  Magazine,  iy.  405-6; 

nasceretur,  innocenter  qua»dam  et  minus  Domer,  i.  449. 
caute  locuti  sunt,  et  qua)  non  possint         '  Domer,  i.  275. 
perversoruni  hominum  calumniam  de-        *  lb.  132,  409. 

cliuare."     Hieron.    adv.    Rufin.  ii.    17         ^  Novatian.  De  Trin.  o.  30  (Patrol. 

(Patrol,  xxiii.).  Cf.  Aug.  de  Catech.  Rud.  iu.);  Origen  in  Job.  t.  u.  2;  Neand.,  ii. 

12  (Ibid.  xL);  in  Psalm,  liv.  (ib.  xxxvi  293;  Domer,  i.  497. 
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bat  man.^  Thus  he  was  led  into  his  heresy,  which  seems  to  have 
admitted  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  but  regarded 
Him  as  nothing  more  than  a  man  guided  by  a  Divine  influence.^ 
Similar  opinions  were  soon  after  professed  by  Artempn,  who 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  Theodotus,  but  was  popu- 
larly classed  with  him.^  Artemon  pretended  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  only  scriptural  but  primitive — that  it  had  been  held  in  the 
church  of  Rome  until  the  time^of  Zephyrinus,  whose  episcopate 
began  in  the  year  202 ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  refute  such 
a  pretence  by  a  reference  to  Scripture,  to  the  hymns  and  litur- 
gical forms  of  the  church,  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  fathers, 
and  to  the  fact  that  on  account  t)f  a  like  doctrine  Theodotus  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Victor.™  The  Artemonites  are  described 
as  students  of  mathematics  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  rather 
than  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  treated  in  a  very  arbitrary 
way,  each  of  their  more  noted  teachers  having  a  copy  peculiar  to 
himself." 

The  other  tendency  which  has  been  mentioned — that  which 
regarded  the  names  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  as  merely  desig- 
nating various  aspects  or  operations  of  the  one  Deity — ^would 
appear  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr;** 
but  it  now  for  the  first  time  found  a  distinct  utterance  in  Praxeas. 
This  man  was  an  Asiatic,  and,  unlike  Theodotus,  had  acquired 
by  his  constancy  in  persecution  a  degree  of  credit  which  was  per- 

*  Epiphan.  liv.  2.  way  notice,  ZephyrinuB.   (Wordsworth*! 

*  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  87;  Schrockh,  '  Hippolytus/  135-7.)  Thoodoret  says 
iii.  172;  Domer,  i.  503-4.  The  mere  that  some  ascribed  the  Labyrinth  to 
humanity  bad  been  before  maintained  Origen,  but  that  the  style .  proved  it 
by  the  Ebionitee  (sup.  p.  47) ;  but  Theo-  not  to  be  his  (Hscr.  ii.  5) ;  others  attri- 
dotus  was  the  first  gerUiie  heresiarch  bute  it  to  Caius  of  Rome.  (Phot.  Bibl. 
who  held  this  tenet.  48.)    Dr.  Routh  was  the  first  to  conjee- 

'  Gieael.  i.  297.  ture  that  Hippolytus  was  the  author. 

-  Baron.  196,  8  ;  TiUem.  iii.  78-100;  Rel.  Sac.  ii.  143. 
Domer,  L  508.  These  grounds  were  °  Labyrinth,  ap.  Euseb.  y.  28.  The 
alleged  by  the  writer  of  the  'Little  writer  tells  a  story  of  one  Natalius,  who, 
labyrinth'  (ap.  Euseb.  y.  28),  whom  having  acquired  high  repute  as  a  con- 
Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  iden-  fessor,  was  persuaded  by  the  offer  of  a 
tifjr  with  Uie  author  of  the  '  Philo-  large  stipend  to  give  lustre  to  the  sect 
lophumena,'  ascribing  both  works  to  of  Artemonites,  by  becoming  a  bishop 
Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus.  Neander  among  them.  He  was  repeatedly  warned 
(iu  298)  had  conjectured  that  Zephyrinus  against  this  in  dreams,  out  disregarded 
might  have  found  himself  obliged  to  them,  until  at  length  he  had  a  vision  of 
guard  against  Artemonism  by  some  new  angels,  who  inflicted  on  him  a  severe 
lormola ;  but  the  Philosophumena  (is.  7)  beating,  of  which  the  marks  remained 
afford  another  explanation — that  Zephy-  after  he  awoke.  On  showing  these,  and 
rinos  inclined  to  the  opposite  heresy  of  professing  deep  contrition,  he  was  with 
KoStus.  Thus  we  may  understand  why  some  difficulty  readmitted  into  the 
the  writer  of  the  Labyrinth  contented  church.  See  Neander,  ii.  298. 
lumaelf  with  arguments  which  did  not  <*  He  indicates  its  existence  in  his 
ftquire    bun,   to  vindicate,  or  in   any  Dial,  c  Tryph.  128.    Dotdat,  1,  S\%. 
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haps  beyond  his  deserts,  and  was  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  his 
mini  We  have  already  seen  that  he  arrived  at  Rome  when 
Victor  or  some  other  bishop  was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  the 
MontanistSy  and  that,  by  the  information  which  his  experienoe  in 
Asia  enabled  him  to  give,  backed  by  his  influence  as  a  oon£BB8or, 
he  persuaded  the  bishop  to  reject  them.^  But  tUs  good  sernoe 
to  the  faith  was  soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  his  heresy, 
which  he  professed  to  ground  oi^a  few  texts— compelling  the  rest 
of  holy  Scripture  to  bend  to  these.^  The  sequel  of  his  story  is 
somewhat  indistinct ;  it  would  seem  that,  after  having  been  refuted 
at  Rome,  he  passed  over  to  Carthage,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
there  drawn  into  a  recantation : ''  but  perhaps  this  may  have  been 
no  more  than  a  disavowal  of  some  tenets  or  inference  which  were 
wrongly  imputed  to  him.'  He  afterwards  agmn  maintained  his 
heresy ;  when  Tertullian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  chief 
opponent  in  the  earlier  stages,  wrote  the  work  against  him  wUdi 
is  the  principal  source  of  information  on  the  subject^ 

It  now  appears  that  two  other  teachers  of  the  same  kind,  who 
have  usually  been  placed  somewhat  later,  belong  to  the  period 
embraced  in  this  chapter — Noetus  and  Sabellius."  The  common 
account  of  Noetus  hardly  extends  beyond  the  statements  that  be 
was  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna ;  that,  on  venting  his  doctrines,  he  was 
questioned  and  excommunicated  by  the  clergy  of  some  Aaatic 
city;  and  that  he  died  shortly  after.*  Of  Sabellius,  personally, 
nothing  was  known  except  that  he  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Libyan 
Fentapolis/  But  the  book  which  has  been  published  as  *  Origen's 
Philosophumena,'  and  which  appears  to  be  really  the  work  of  St 
Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,"  makes 

P  P.  77;  Tcrt.  adv.  Prax.  1.    From  prociiravit;     propheiiain     expnlit    ek 

the  &ct  that  both  TheodotuB  and  Praxeas  hsresin  intulit;  Paracletum  fagavit  et 

at  fint  met  with  a  fi&vourable  reception  Patrem  crucifizit."    ib. 

ftt  Rome,  Neander  (ii.  296)  ahows  that  "  NoStua  is  usually  placed  aboat  335, 

the  catholio  doctrine  as  to  the  LotjoSj  and  Sabellius  about  257  (256-270,  ao- 

ttom.  which  these  heretics  varied  on  dif-  cording  to  Mr.  Clinton,  ii.  422).    Am  to 

Ibrent  sides,  must  have  been  that  which  Sabellius  there  had  before  been  a  sos- 

jpfferioiisly  existed  in  the  church,  in-  picion  of  error.     See  below,   p,   115. 

■iead  oi  beix^  as  Baur  supposes,  de-  Tillemont  would  have  placed  Nogtos 

Tlsed  by  way  of  a  compromise  between  about  a.d.  200,  but  for  the  vague  autho- 


rity of  Epiphanius,  which  he  attempte 

^  Tert.  adT.  Plrax.  20.  to  meet  by  proposing  220  as  a  oompro- 

»  Ib.  1.  miBe.     ii.  238. 

•  Neaad.  iL  302.  '  Epiph.  Ivii  1. 

"^  irtullian  is  supposed  to  mean  him-  J  Theod.  Hser.  it  9. 

saying  that  Praxeas  was  refuted  "  The    title    of    '  Philoeophamena ' 

**Mr  quern  Deus  votuit."    (Adv.  properly  belongs  only  to   the  earlier 

He  £b  equally  displeased  ¥dth  books,  the  general  title  being  '  A  Refu- 

good  and  for  his  evil: —  tation  of  all  Heresies.*     Book   1.  has 

diaboli  Praxeas  Romto  been  long  known,  and  is  in  vol.  i.  of 
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impOTtaxit  additions  to  our  infoimafion.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Epigonus,  a  disciple  of  Noetus,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  made  a 
proselyte  of  one  Cleomenes,  who  opened  a  school  of  Noetianism ; ' 
that  Cleomenes  won  orer  Callistus,  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  bidiop,  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202-218) ;  that  the  Inshop, ''  an  illi- 
terate man  and  greedy  of  filthy  lucre/'  was  bribed  into  licensing 
Qeoroenes  as  a  teacher,  and  at  length  himself  became  his  convert ; 
that  Callistus  endeavoured,  by  a  crafty  policy,  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  heretics  and  the  orthodox ;  that,  after  succeeding 
Zephyrinus  in  the  see  ^  (a.d.  218),  he  cast  off  and  excommuni- 
cated Sabellius,  whom  he  had  before  misled ;  and  that  he  founded 
a  new  party  of  CalUitians — combining  laxity  of  discipline  and 
morals  with  heretical  doctrine.^  According  to  this  account,  then, 
it  appears  that  both  Sabellius  and  some  followers  of  Noetus  were 
teaching  at  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the  third  century. 

The  kind  of  error  which  was  common  to  Praxeas,**  Noetus,  and 
Sabellius,  was  capable  of  various  forms.  Thus,  it  might  be  held 
that  the  one  Godhead  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  the  name  Patripas9iany  given  to  Praxeas  by  his  opponents, 


De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen  (pp.  873, 
seqq.).  Books  II.  and  lU.  are  lost. 
The  remaining  six  books  were  published 
for  the  first  time  at  Oxford,  in  1851,  by 
M.  Enunanuel  MUler,  of  Paris,  from  a 
KS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale— one 
of  a  number  brought  from  a  convent  on 
Mount  Athos  in  1842.  An  improved 
text^  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Professors 
Sohneidewin  and  Dtmcker,  has  since 
appeared.  (Gottingen,  1859.)  See  vol.  i. 
of  Bunsen's '  Christianity  and  Mankind;  * 
Wordsworth's  'St.  Hippolytus  and  his 
Age,'  Lond.  1853;  Dollinger*s  *  Hippo- 
lytoe  und  Kallistos,'  Begensb.  1853; 
Cruice,  '  Etudes  sur  de  nouveaux  Docu- 
ments Historiques,'  Paris,  1853 ;  Mil- 
man's  '  Latin  Ohristianity,'  i.  41  ; 
Churton's  Prefiiuse  to  Pearson's  'Vin- 
dicisB  Ig^tiana),*  p.  xxvii.  (ed.  Anglo- 
Cath.  library) ;  Pressens^,  iii.  498-504. 
Dr.  Barrow,  late  Principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  ascribe  the  author- 
ship to  Hippolytus,  who  had,  indeed, 
been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  book  previously  known. 
(See  Harles  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.,  vii. 
827.)  Professor  Dollinger,  writing  in 
the  papal  interest,  denies  that  Hippo- 
lytus  was  bishop  of  Portus,  and  regards 
bim  as  a  presbyter,  who  set  up  as  rival 
bishop  of  Rome  to  CallistuB  (pp.  73, 


101-4,  &c.).  Against  this  view  (which 
is  maintained  with  great  learning  and 
ability)  see  a  supplemental  note  in  Dean 
Milman's  1st  volume.  Mgr.  Cruice  (an 
Irish  ecclesiastic,  now  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles), supposes  the  book  to  have  been 
written  either  by  Tertullian  (as  to  whom 
his  argument  seems  exceedingly  weak) 
or  by  Caius,  whose  name  had  also  been 
suggested  by  other  writers. 

"  It  had  usually  been  said,  after 
Theodoret  (Hear.  iii.  3),  that  Noetus 
was  the  pupil  of  Cleomenes,  and  he  of 
Epigonus;  but  on  comparing  the  pas- 
sages (Wordsw.  314)  it  appears  that 
Theodoret  is  mistaken.  See  Bunsen, 
i.  386. 

b  See  Wordsworth,  84-91. 

«  L.  ix.  7-12;  Wordsw.  226-275.  This 
is  supposed  to  throw  light  on  a  passage 
of  Tertullian  which  has  caused  much 
perplexity— "Audio  etiam  edictum  esse 
propositum,  et  quidem  p6remptorium. 
Pontifex  scilicet  maximus,  quod  est 
episcopus  episcoporum,  edioit,  'Ego  et 
moechiso  et  fomicationis  deliota  pooni- 
tentia  functis  dimitto.'  O  edictum,  cui 
adscribi  non  poterit  Bonimi  factum!" 
&c.    De  Pudidtia,  1. 

<*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  St.  Hip- 
polytus, in  his  viewof  all  the  "^  **^ 
makes  no  mention  of  Praxeas. 
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who  argued  that,  if  there  were  no  distinction  of  persoDS,  the  Father 
must  be  the  same  who  suffered  on  the  cross ;  *  or  that  the  names  of 
the  three  Persons  denote  so  many  energies,  emanating  firom  the 
one  Monad,  and  again  to  be  absorbed  into  Him  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  work/  Noetus  was  more  re6ned  than  Praxeas,  and 
SabeHius  than  Noetus.  Sabellius  maintained  that  God  is  in  Him- 
self the  Monad;  that  when  revealed,  He  is  extended  into  the 
Trinity/  He  acknowledged  three  persam^  but  used  the  word  in 
a  sense  which  may  be  termed  merely  dramatic — as  meaning  char 
racters^  assumed  or  represented.  He  illustrated  his  idea  by  com- 
parison with  the  three  elements  of  man — body,  soul,  and  spirit; 
and  with  the  threefold  combination  in  the  sun,  of  shape  or  sub- 
stance, light,  and  heat** 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Praxeas  was  able  to  found  a  sect 
Theodorct  mentions  Callistus  as  the  successor  of  Noetus;'  and 
this  person,  of  whose  earlier  life  a  very  discreditable  account  is 
given  in  the  '  Philosophumena,'  is  now,  by  means  of  that  work, 
identified  with  a  canonized  bishop  of  Kome.^  But  although  the 
heresy,  thus  supported,  flourished  for  a  time,  the  Noetians  or  Cal- 
listians  soon  became  extinct  The  sect  of  Sabellians  is  said  to 
have  lasted  into  the  fifth  century.^  It  was,  however,  never  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  significance  of  Sabellius'  name  is  not  as  the  founder 
of  a  separate  body,  but  as  indicating  one  of  the  tendencies  into 
which  speculation  has  run  when  exerdsed  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Godhead. 

In  tiiis  period  we  find  that  Christianity  and  heathen  philosophy, 
in  preparing  for  a  continuation  of  their  struggle,  adopt  something 
of  each  other's  armoiur ;  and  Alexandria — a  city  of  which  the  in- 
tellectual character  has  been  already  sketched  in  connexion  with 

*  Tillem.  ilL  75.  unreal  appearance  which  docetiBm  con- 

'  See  Moah.   688-699  ;    Newman  on  nected  with  the  Saviour's  human  body). 

Arianism,  128,  soqq.;  Giosel.  I.  i.  299-  *  Hier.  iii.  3.    Comp.   Wordaworth, 

300;  Dumer,  i.  696,  aeqq.  133. 

8  Theod.  Hror.  ii.  9,  10.    A  passage  ^  iz.  11-2.    In  the  pseudo-Isidorian 

in  which  St.  Atlumasius  (Orat.  iv.  o.  decretals  (as  to  which  see  toI.  xi.  pp. 

ArianoB,  25)  has  been  generally  sup-  284-290),  SyWester  I.  is  represented  as 

posed  to  ascribe  this  opinion  to  Sabellius  condemning  Callistus  for  Sabellianism, 

(as  by  Neander,  ii.  319,  and  DoUinger,  but  without  any  suspicion  that  he  was 

Hipp.  u.  Kail.  204^,  is  referred  by  Dr.  one  of  his  own  predecessors.    Hard.  i. 

Newman  to  Marcellus  of  Ancyra.  (Note  289,  c.  2. 

in  Athan.  Discourses,  543.)  i  Schrockh,  iy.  168.     They  are  men- 

*»  Epiph.   bdi.    1;    Noander,   ii.   318-  tioned,  and  their  baptism  is  rejected,  in 

320 ;    Domer,   i.  703.     Dorner  says  (i.  the  viith  canon  attributed  to  the  second 

807)  that  Sabellianism  was  "Docetism  general   coimcil  (a.d.   381).    But  that 

raised  to  a  higher  power  *'  (t.  e,  it  trans-  canon  is  spurious, 
ferred  .to  the  Divmity  that  notion  of 
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the  origin  of  gnosticism — ^becomes  the  chief  seat,  both  of  philo- 
sophical Christianity  and  of  the  reformed  paganism.  If  the  Gospel 
were  to  make  its  way  on  such  ground,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
shoold  be  presented  in  a  shape  attractiye  to  men  of  learning  and 
cultivation."  The  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  existed  even  fipom  the  time  of  St  Mark ;  °  if 
sOy  it  was  probably  at  first  nothing  more  than  an  institution  for 
the  teaching  of  catechumens,  or  proselytes  who  were  preparing  for 
baptism.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  it  assumed 
a  difierent  character,  and  became  a  seminary  for  the  training  of 
^^^gjf  ftnd  for  completing  the  instruction  of  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated converts.®  The  mastership  was  held  by  a  succession  of  emi- 
nent men,  of  whom  the  first  that  can  be  named  with  certainty  was 
Pantanius,  a  convert  fix)m  the  stoic  philosophy.?  PantaBnus  is 
described  by  his  pupil  Clement^  as  superior  to  all  his  contem- 
poraries ;  St  Jerome '  tells  us  that  he  composed  many  comment- 
aries on  Scripture,  but  did  still  greater  service  to  the  church  by 
his  oral  teaching.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  having  undertaken 
a  missionary  journey  into  India ' — ^a  name  which  has  in  this  case 
been  variously  interpreted  as  meaning  Hindostan,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.^  Although  the  order  of  the  events  in  his 
life  is  uncertain,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Pantaenus 
presided  over  the  catechetical  school  before  this  expedition,  and 
that  he  resumed  the  mastership  on  his  return.*^ 

His  successor  was  Clement — usually  styled  after  the  place  of 
his  residence,  although  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Athens.* 
Clement  had  been  converted  to  the  faith  after  reaching  manhood, 
and  had  then  travelled  through  various  countries  in  search  of 
wisdom,  until  at  length  he  found  satisfaction  in  the  teaching  of 
Pantaenus.^  After  having  presided  over  the  school  for  some  years, 
he  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  persecution  of  Severus.     Of  his 

"  Giesel.  I.  i.  312.  Arabia  to  be  meant ;   and,  since  it  is 

*  Hieron.  de  VY.  lUnstr.  36.  stated  by  Eusebius  that  Pantsenus  found 

0  Binffham,  III.  z.  5  ;  Mosh.  273 ;  a  Ooepel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew 
Schro^[h,  iii.  187;  Matter,  *Ecole  letters,  which  had  been  left  by  the 
d* Alexandria/  L  218,  seqq.;  Neand.  ii.  apostle  St  Bartholomew,  Mosheim  sup- 
227.  poses  that  those  who  invited  him  must 

9  Euseb.  T.  10.    As  to  Athenagoras,  have  been  Jeindsh  Christians. 

■ee  above,  p.  34.  "  See  note  on  St.  Jerome,  De  V V. 

1  See  below,  n.  J.  Illustr.  (Fatrol.  xxii.  653; ;  Cave,  Hist. 
'  De  yy.  Illustr.  36.  Lit.  i.  84.  Archdeacon  Evans  thinks 
■  Euseb.  V.  10;  Tillem.  (iii.  173)  dates  that  he  did  not  become  master  of  the 

it  about  189;   Gieseler  (I.  i.  161),  about  school  until  after  his  mission.    L  293. 

180.    Mr.  Clinton  says  that  it  was  **  not        '  Tillem.  iii.  181. 

before  "  a.d.  190.  ^  Clem.  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  322,  and 

*  See  Mosh.  206-7,  who,  with  Keander  Euseb.  v.  11 ;  Kaye,  on  Clement, 
(1.   111-2)    and   Gieseler,   undemtands 


293.  ^^ 
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after  life  it  is  only  known  that  he  sojourned  in  Cappadocda  and  al 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  AlezandiTay 
and  to  have  died  there  about  the  year  220.* 

By  these  men  a  new  system  of  thought  was  introduced  into  the 
church.  The  earlier  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  had  viewed  all 
heathen  philosophy  through  the  medium  of  the  dislike  occasioned 
by  its  opposition  to  the  Gospel ;  a  large  party  of  them  had  referred 
its  origin  to  the  devil,^  or  to  the  angels  who  had  fallen  throngh 
their  love  for  the  "  daughters  of  men."  ^  Clement,  however,  daims 
for  philosophy  a  far  different  source.  It  is,  he  says,  "  the  gift  of 
God,"  "  a  work  of  Divine  providence ;  "  ^  it  had  been  giYen.  to  the 
Greeks,  even  as  the  Law  was  to  the  Jews,  and  for  like  purposes; 
it  had  been  necessary  for  their  justification  before  C3irist  came, 
and  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparative  for  the  Gospel ;  and, 
if  rightly  understood,  was  compatible  with  it^  And  hy  phUowphy^ 
he  declares,  was  not  here  meant  the  system  of  any  sect  in  parti- 
cular, but  ^^  the  eclectic^  which  embodies  whatsoever  is  well  said  by 
each  of  the  sects  in  teaching  righteousness  and  religious  know- 
ledge," while  he  would  distinguish  the  truth  thus  conveyed  fix>m 
the  human  reasonings  with  which  it  is  adulterated.®  He  maintmns 
that  all  learning  may  be  sanctified  and  turned  to  good ;  that  tiie 
cultivation  of  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  confute  the  sophistries  of 
false  philosophy.'  He  labours  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  ^  bar- 
barians "  to  philosophical  knowledge,*  to  identify  the  doctrines  of 
philosophy  with  those  of  Scripture,  and  to  derive  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Hebrews.^ 

In  these  opinions  there  was  much  that  savoured  of  gnosticism ; 
but  the  more  orthodox  Alexandrian  school  differed  from  the 
gnostics  by  denying  the  alleged  opposition  between  fahii  and 
knowledge,  and  maintaining  that  faith  must  lie  under  all  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  in  every  stage  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
progress.^    The  work  of  Christian  philosophy  was  to  unfold  to 

"  Tillem.  iii.  183;  Gieeel.  I.  i.  314.  p.  768,  and  Kewman  on  Arianism,  91- 

■  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  8,  p.  773.  92,  98. 

*  MoBh.  278-9  ;  Kaye,  119.    Tertul-  '  Strom.  L  9  ;  i.  27,  p.  377;  vL  10. 
lian  (De  Ptsbbct.  7)  ezprsBses  himself  *  lb.  i.  14-16;  yi.  8,  p.  774. 

Tery  strongly  as  to  the  moompatibility        ^  Cohort,  ad  Qentee,  6.  p.  60  ;  Strom, 

of  philosophy  with  Christian  faith.    See  i.  25  ;  ii.  18 ;  vi.  2,  seqq.    He  says  that 

Gieseler,  I.  L  345  ;   tI.  57.      Clement  Scripture  charges  the  Greeks  with  being 

himself  thinks  that  secrets  were  com-  "  thieves  **  of  the  barbaric  philosophy — 

municated  by  the  angels  who  loved  the  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to 

daughters  of  men,  Strom,  v.  1,  p.  670.  St.  John  z.  8.    Strom,  ii.  1,  init.,  and 

«  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  327  ;  i.  2.  note. 

*  Strom,  i.  5,  p.  331;  vii.  3,  p.  839;        »  Clem.  Psedag.  I  6,  pp.  117,  seqq.; 
'    275;  Kaye,  116,  237-8,  428.  Strom,  ii.  6,  p.  445. 

i.  7,  p.  338.    Comp.  vi  7, 
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knowledge  the  meaning  of  the  truths  which  had  been  embraced  by 
faith ;  £uth  reoeives  its  doctrines  from  tradition,  and  knowledge 
must  be  able  to  prove  them  from  Scripture^  The  term  gnostic 
was  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  to  denote  the  highest  Christian 
character.*  Of  Clement's  three  chief  extant  works,  which  form 
a  series  rising  one  above  another,  while  the  first  (the  *  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Gentiles ')  is  addressed  to  persons  without  the  church, 
and  the  second  (the  ^  Pedagogue ')  contains  moral  instruction  for 
converts,  the  third,  which,  from  its  miscellaneous  character,  has 
the  title  of  *  Stromata '  (Tapestry-work),"*  is  intended  to  portray 
the  character  of  the  perfect  Gnostic,  and,  by  supplying  instruction 
which  might  satisfy  the  highest  desires  of  the  intellect,  to  preserve 
from  the  ^'  knowledge  falsely  so  called "  of  such  teachers  as 
Basilides  and  Valentinus. 

The  combination  of  philosophy  with  the  Gospel  led,  however,  to 
some  very  questionable  results.  In  Clement's  own  hands — espe- 
cially if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  a  lost  work 
entitled  **  Hypotyposes  "  ^ — it  appears  to  have  sometimes  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy ;  and,  when  taken  up  by  Origen 
and  others,  it  became  yet  more  decidedly  dangerous.® 

The  most  lasting  of  the  evils  which  this  school  introduced  into 
the  church  was  its  license  of  figurative  interpretation  in  explaining 
holy  Scripture.  For  this  Alexandria  was  a  congenial  soil ;  there 
it  had  been  employed  on  the  Old  Testament  to  an  immoderate 
extent  by  Philo ;  ^  and  the  epistle  which  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barna- 
bas, and  in  which  this  method  is  perhaps  carried  as  far  as  in  any 
Christian  writing,  was  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  con- 
vert from  Judaism.  But  whereas  the  figurative  interpretation  had 
hitherto  been  an  unregulated  practice,  it  was  now  reduced^  to 
method.  Scripture,  it  was  said,  has  three  senses — the  historical, 
the  moral,  and  the  mystical ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  treated  as 
if  it  were  merely  subservient  to  the  others.**  There  was  something 
in  the  system  attractive  at  once  to  ingenuity  of  speculation  and 
to  a  pious  feeling  of  the  depth  of  God*s  word ;  but  the  efiect  too 
commonly  was,  that,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  real  meaning  of  each 

^  Strom.  Til  10,  p.  866 ;   Keand.  ii.  ler,  I.  i.  322.    On  Clement's  almost  do- 

228-231.  cetio  language  (0.  g.  Strom.  tL  9,  p.  775) 

1  Strom.  L  13.  see  Neand.  iL   370;    H^enb.  i.   169; 

">  The  title  is  explained,  1.  iv.  c.  2.  Bedepenning^a  Origenes,  i.  442  ;  Giesel. 

»  Photiua,  Biblioth.  109.    Baron  Bun-  vi.  442. 

aen  Bujpposea  the  so-called  viiith  book  of  ^  See  Qfrorer,  L  59-61.  Origen  highly 

the  'Stromata,'  and  the  <  Ezcerpta  ex  praises  Philo.    Adv.  Celsum,  iv.  51. 

Theodoto,'  to  be  parts  of  the  'H^po-  «  Origen  in  Levit.  v.  5 ;   Moah.  629, 

tjposes.*    Analecta  Anteniceena,  1. 1.  Mq^* 

•  Mosh.  274 ;  Neander»ii.  245 ;  Qiese- 
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passage,  men  set  themselves  to  discover  some  fanciful  analogy  to 
ideas  which  they  had  derived  firom  other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  from 
altogether  different  sources.     The  historical  sense  was  lost  sight 
of,  or  even  denied ;   the  moral  sense  was  often  perverted ; '  nor 
can  an  unprejudiced  reader  open  any  work  in  which  this  kind 
of  interpretation  is  followed  without  feeling  how  utterly  unlike  it  is, 
in  its  general  character,  to  those  scriptural  instances  of  figurative 
interpretation  which  its  advocates  allege  as  precedents  for  it     The 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  pretending  to  prove  anything  what- 
ever from  Scripture  must  no  doubt  have  contributed  to  render  it 
popular,  both  in  the  church  and  among  sectaries."    In  our  own 
time,  while  an  unhappy  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  it  in  the 
English  church,  it  has  been  turned  to  a  very  different  account  by 
the  German  school  which  would  resolve  the  scripture  narrative 
into  a   series  of  fables.     These  writers  claim   Origen   and  his 
brother  allegorists  as  their  own  forerunners ;  for  why  (they  ask) 
should  such  violence  have  been  done  to  Scripture  in  the  way  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  but  that  the  fathers  felt  its  literal  sense 
to  be  absurd,  revolting,  and  incredible  ?  ^ 

In  common  with  some  heathen  sects,  with  the  school  of  Philo, 
and  with  the  gnostics,  the  Alexandrians  professed  to  possess  a 
higher  and  more  mysterious  knowledge  of  religious  things,  derived 
from  tradition,  and  hidden  from  those  who  were  not  worthy  to 
receive  it^  By  the  system  which  in  later  times  has  been  styled 
the  "discipline  of  the  secret?"*  was  not  meant  that  concealment 

'  The    following    comment    on   St.  down  (ibid.  83),  '*  Quse  ad  significandum 

Katth.  L  6 ,  which  has  the  authority  of  scribuntur,  nihil  refert  in  moribiu  faci- 

8t.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  entium  quam  laudem  reprehensionemye 

others,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  : —  mereantur,  si  modo  habeatU  aliqwxm  rei^ 

**  Mystically,  David  is  Christ.     Unas,  i.e.  de    qua    agitur,  neoessariam  prcefigurandi 

Ood  is  my  light,  is  the  devil,  who  says,  /  congruentiaan,"    In  the  hands  of  Latin 

vHll  he  like  the  Highest  (Is.  xiv.  14).    To  writers  the  mystical  system  was  liable 

him   the    Church  was  married,   when  to  additional  abuse,  inasmuch  as  their 

Christ  on  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  of  interpretations  were  often  founded  on  a 

His  Father  loved  her,  and,  having  made  misconstruction  of  Qreek  as  weU  as  of 

her  beautiful,  united  her  to  Hiinself  in  Hebrew  words. 

wedlock.   Or  Urias  is  the  Jewish  nation,  ■  It  had  been  much  used  by  the  Ya- 

who  through  the  law  boasted  of  their  lentinians.    Iren.  i.  3;  i.  8;  ii.  24. 

light.    From  them  Christ  took  away  the  *  See  the  Introduction    to    Strauss' 

Law,  having  taught  it  to  speak  of  Him-  '  Leben  Jesu,'  and  comp.  Evans,  L  304*9. 

self.     Bersabee  is  the  '  well  of  satiety,*  •  Clem.  Strom,  i.  12 ;  vii.  10,  p.  865. 

that  is,  the  abundance  of  spiritual  grace."  Tertullian   (De    Praescr.    22)    strongly 

(Gloss,  quoted  in  the  '  Catena  Aurea,'  i.  denies  the  existence  of  such  secret  tra- 

28,  Orf.  1841 ;  Ambros.  Apol.  pro  Dav.  dition.    See  Kaye  on  Clement,  362  ;  on 

3  ;  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xxii  87  ;  Raban.  Maur.  Tertullian,  31-3,  234-5. 

in  loc..  Patrol,  cvii.  734.)    Augustine,  «  Gieseler  (I.  i.  354)  states  that  this 

indeed,  says,  "  Iste  quidem  David  gra-  term  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by 

Lidter  soelerateque    peccavit  ;"    but   it  G.  T.  Meier,  in  a  book  published  a.d. 

-  dd  not  be  easy  to  bring  the  interpre-  1679. 
I  under  the  principle  which  he  lays 
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le  higher  doctrines  and  rites  which  was  practised  towards  the 
ien,  and  was  in  part  continued  towards  the  converts  who  were 
lining  for  baptism ;  ^  but,  as  appears  from  the  hints  given  by 
lent,  the  matters  which  it  held  in  reserve  were  philosophical 
inations  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  precepts  for  the  formation 
e  perfect  gnostic'  He  compares  the  discipUne  to  withholding 
ife  irom  children  out  of  fear  lest  they  should  cut  themselves.* 
method  is  supposed  to  have  originated  not  long  before  the 
of  Clement,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  last  While 
Imit  a  legitimate  use  of  discretion  in  communicating  religious 
ledge,  we  cannot  but  see  that  in  this  kind  of  reserve  there 
great  dangers ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians  it 
ubtedly  led  to  a  system  of  equivocation  towards  the  uninitiated 
ti  was  injurious  to  truth  and  morality.^ 

le  opposition  on  the  side  of  heathen  philosophy  which  has  been 
ioned  was  carried  on  by  the  Neoplatonic  school — ^founded  at 
andria  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  by  Ammonius,  who,  from  having 
a  porter  in  early  life,  was  styled  Saccas^  or  the  Sack-carrier.® 
Dugh  his  doctrine  professed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Platonism, 
IS  mixed  with  tenets  from  other  Grecian  systems,  and  also 
lined  a  strong  Egyptian  element**  It  is  especially  remarkable 
le  new  views  which  it  opened  on  the  subject  of  heathen  reli- 
Hitherto  Platonists  had  been  content  to  maintain  the 
lar  system  outwardly,  while  they  taught  a  more  refined 
ine  to  their  disciples;  but  now  paganism  was  to  be  itself 
med ;  it  was  to  be  explained  as  a  scheme  of  purer  and  deeper 
icter,  so  that  either  the  way  might  be  paved  for  a  combination 

the  Gospel,  or  a  position  might  be  gained  for  effectively 
;ing  its  advances.*     The  Neoplatonists  admitted  that  Christi- 

contained  great  truths,  but  asserted  that  in  it  these  were 

his,  however,  is  what  Rothe  un-  Butler  on  Development,  12.     On  the 

nds  under  the  name  in  his  treatise  difference  between  Clement's  system  of 

)i8cipl.  Arcani  *  (Heidelb.  1841)—  reserve  and  that  of  the  fourth  century, 

flushing  it  from   '  Theologia  ar-  see  Qieseler,  I.  i.  355. 

p.  3.  ■  Strom,  i.  1,  p.  324.    See  Blunt  on 

osb.  303,  seqq. ;  Kayo  on  Clem,  the  Fathers,  171. 

The  idea  of  some  Romish  contro-        ^  Giesel.  i.  319-20. 

ists,  that  the  later  peculiarities  of        ^  Tillem.  iii.  279. 

lystem  had  been  preserved  in  the        «•  Mosh.  293. 

shurch  by  the  "  disciplina  arcani,"        «  Giesel.    I.    i.   250-4.     Neander  (i. 

-s  to  be  now  abandoned  in  favour  46-7)  well  shows  how  Platonism  prepared 

B   *'  development "    theory.     See  for  the  Gospel,  and  yet  became  its  bitter 

am,  X.  X.   1 ;  Schrockh,  iv.  373 :  enemy.     See  too  Schaff,  155-160 ;  mm" 

sthes  Cantabrigiensis  (Bp.  Kaye),  on  Neoplatonism,  Pressens^,  iv.  35-64, 

tish  Magasdne,  iy.  402-3  ;  Archer  ^ 
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obscured  by  barbarism,  and  that  the  old  traditionary  religion,  if 
freed  from  popular  corruptions  and  rightly  understood,  would  be 
found  to  exhibit  them  in  a  purer  form/  Christ  himself  was  daaaed 
with  sages  of  the  first  rank ;  it  was  said  that  his  object  had  been 
to  reform  religion  ;  that  his  own  views  had  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  but  that  his  followers  had  corrupted  his  system 
by  spurious  additions — among  which  were  the  doctrines  of  his 
Godhead  and  mediation,  and  the  prohibition  of  worshipping  the 
gods.^  Neoplatonism  had  much  in  common  with  some  forms  of 
gnosticism ;  it  aimed  at  uniting  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations  in  one  comprehensive  scheme ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
union  it  had  recourse  to  many  strange  evasions  and  forced  con- 
structions.^ It  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  God,  and 
recognised  the  Platonic  Trinity,  consisting  of  the  One,  his  Intelli- 
gence (i/oi)?),  and  his  Soul  (V'l^).^  In  subordination  to  these,  it 
held  the  existence  of  many  inferior  gods  and  demons,  the  ministers 
of  the  Supreme ;  and  it  represented  the  vulgar  polytheism  as  a 
corruption  of  this  truths  With  the  loftier  doctrines  of  the  sect 
were  combined  much  fanciful  superstition  and  a  devotion  to  theur-. 
gical  practices.  Its  practical  precepts  were  severe ;  an  ascetic  life 
was  required  in  order  to  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  sense,  to 
the  acquisition  of  power  over  spirits,  and  to  union  with  the  Deity ."^ 
Ammonius  was  originally  a  Christian;  and  it  has  been  midn- 
tained  by  some  that,  notwithstanding  the  character  of  his  oral  and 
secret  teaching,  he  remained  to  the  end  in  outward  communion 
with  the  church.*^    It  is,  however,  more  commonly  believed  that 

'  Giesel.  I.  L   254;    Ozanam,   Civil.  »»  Moah.  283;  Tzschimer,  424 ;  W.A. 

Chr^.    au   6me    Si^cle,  i.    127,   seqq.  Butler's   Lectures    on  Ancient  Pliilo- 

"  Clemens  affirmed  that  truth  was  dis-  sophy,  ii.  359. 

persed  in    different   portions    through  *  Plotin.  Enncad.  Y.  i.  10  (p.  491,  A. 

most  of  the  stories  of  the  pagan  mytho-  ed.  Basil,  1580) ;  Butler,  ii.  354-6 ;  Oza- 

logy  and  the  several  sects  of  philosophy,  nam,  L  129.    See  Pressens^  iv.  62. 

and  that  the  great  error  of  the  heathens  ^  Mosh.  284,  292  ;  Qiesel.  I.  i  251-2. 

consisted  principally  in  this,  that  each  "  Mosh.  289  ;  Tzschimer,  436 ;  Giesel. 

nation,  party,  and  sect,    having  but  a  I.  i.  252 ;  Pressens^,  iv.  44,  55,  &c 

portion  of  truth,  and  some  of  them  a  »  Porphyry  is  contradicted  by  Euse- 

very  small  portion  of  it,  persuaded  them-  bins  (vi.  19),  for  stating  that  Ammonius, 

selves  that  they  possessed  the  whole ;  after  becoming  a  philosopher,  forsook 

whereas    Ammonius    is  said    to    have  Christianity.     But,  although  Baroniua 

affirmed  that  each  sect  and  party  would  (234.  5),  Tillemont  (iii.  279),  and  Cave 

be  found  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  most  (i.  109),  adhere  to  Eusebius,  while  Bayle 

important  doctrines  of  true  religion,  if  appears  unexpectedly  on  their  side  (art. 

their  principles,  tenets,  and  mythologies  Aminonius\  and  Dr.  Newman  is  inclined 

were  properly  interpreted."    Morgan  on  to  agree  with  them  (Ariani,  113), — and 

the  Trinity  of  Plato,  p.  121,  ed.  Holden,  although  Mosheim,  after  having  main- 

Cambr.  1853.  tained  the  contrary,  came  over  to  the 

ff  Angustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  XIX.  xxiii.  same   opinion  (281-2),— it  is  generally 

^^^oting  a  lost  work  of  Porphyry) ;  supposed  that  Eusebiua  was  mistaken, 

Bu  Evang.  i.  7,  9,  34.  and  coi^ouuded  Saccaa  with  another  Am* 
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he  openly  lapsed  into  heathenism.  '^  Among  his  pupils  were  both 
ChristianB  and  pagans;  of  the  fonner,  Origen  was  the  most 
eminent ;  of  the  latter  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  dynasty, 
which  included  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  lamblichus.^  It  may  be 
eafflly  understood  that  a  system  so  comprehensive  as  Neoplatonism 
had  strong  attractions  for  persons  perplexed  by  the  controversies 
of  Christians  with  pagans,  of  orthodox  with  heterodox,  and  of 
philoeophical  sects  with  each  other.  It  soon  almost  superseded 
every  other  form  of  heathen  philosophy ;  it  lasted  until  the  sixth 
century ;  and  in  it  the  Gospel  found  the  most  subtle  and  the  most 
formidable  of  its  adversaries.^  But  the  very  refinement  of  the 
system  unfitted  it  for  obtaining  a  hold  on  the  mass  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  hving  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  old  religions  was 
gone  for  ever.* 

xncHuitt.    Bntcker,  ii  207-9 ;  Sobrockl^  Qiesel.  I.  i.   251.     Flotinus,  however, 

ilL  290 ;  HeinicheD,  not.  in  Eiueb.  t.  ii.  Bettled  at  Rome ;  and  there  was  no  emi- 

202 ;  Burton,  ii.  293 ;   Neand.  ii.  464 ;  nent  teacher  of  the  sect  at  Alexandria 

QieaeL  L  L  251 ;   Fabricios,  Bibl.  Ghr.  after  the  founder's  death.    Newman  on 

▼.  101-3.  See  too  Donaldson, '  Hist,  of  Arianism,  119  :  Gfirorer,  L  453,  seqq. 

Or.  literature,'  iiL  184-6.  v  Mosh.  281 ;  Sohrockh,  iii.  297. 

o  Tillezu.    iii.    283-4;    Mosh.    281;  «  Tssohimer,  473-4 ;  Milman,  ii.  239. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 
From  Alexakdeb  Sevebus  to  Yalebian. 

A.D.  222-260. 

Elaoabalus  was  succeeded  in  222  by  his  cousin  Alexander 
Severus,  a  boy  of  axteen.  The  young  emperor  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  Christians,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
Mammaea,  who,  notwithstanding  her  acknowledged  vices  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  is  described  both  by  heathen  writers  and  by  Eiise- 
bius  as  a  "  very  devout  woman." '  Alexander  had  many  Chris- 
tians in  his  household.^  In  appointing  to  dvil  offices  he  adopted 
a  rule  observed  by  the  church  in  ordinations — that  the  names  of 
candidates  should  be  publicly  exhibited,  and  that  an  opportunity  of 
objecting  to  them  should  be  allowed.^  He  frequently  used  the 
evangelical  maxim  of  **  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  to  us/'  and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  and  of  other  public  buildings.*  When  a  piece  of  land, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  common,  was  taken  by  a  Christian 
congregation  as  a  site  for  a  church,  and  the  company  of  vic- 
tuallers at  Rome  set  up  a  rival  claim,  he  adjudged  it  to  the 
Christians,  on  the  ground  that  any  kind  of  religious  use  would  be 
better  than  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  tavern.®  Nay,  it  is  said 
that  he  thought  of  enrolling  Christ  among  the  gods,  and  erecting 
a  temple  to  Him.' 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  either  the  emperor  or  his 
mother  to  have  been  a  Christian.^    Mammaea's  interest  in  the  GTospel 

*  eco<rci3€(rr^ri)  Kot  (b\a$'fis  (Euseb.  Guizot,  note  on  Gibbon,  in  loc.,  and 
vi.  21).  **  Mulier  sancta,  sed  avara,  et  Tholuck,  Ausleg.  der  Bei^redigt,  ed.  3, 
auri  atque  argenti  cupida."  Lamprid.  p.  436.  We  may  aak,  tlienr— (1)  Is 
Vit.  Alex.  15.  Lampridius  right  in  saying  that  Alez- 

^  EuBeb.  vi.  28.  ander  used  the  negative  form  f     (2)  If 

<  Lampr.  45.  so,  did  he  derive  it  from  a  Christian 

*  <*  Quod  a  quibusdam  sive  Judrois    source  X 

mre  Christianis  audierat.  .  .  .  Quod  tibi  *  Lampr.  49.    This  was  the  origin  of 

inon  i>w,  alteri  ne  feceris.'*    (Lampr.  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Trastevere. 

In  this  negative  form  the  maxim  is  '  Ibid.  4'X 

not  only  in  the  Talmud,  but  (as  ^  Tillemont  vainly  tries  to  believe 

^  ▼.  287,  observes)  in  Isocrates.  this  as  to  Mammea.    Hist,  des  Emp. 

'aan  maxim,  however,  'iBpositire  iii.  279. 
important    difference.      See 
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appears  to  have  really  not  extended  beyond  a  slight  inquiry  into  its 
doctrines  and  a  &Yourable  opinion  of  its  professors.  Alexander's 
religion  was  eclectic :  he  had  in  his  oratory  images,  not  only  of 
Boman  gods,  including  such  of  his  predecessors  as  had  been  deified, 
but  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  Apollonius  of 
Tyana ;  and  with  these  was  associated  the  image  of  the  Saviour.^ 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  emperor  did  not  regard  Christi- 
anity as  the  one  true  religion,  but  as  one  of  many  forms,  all 
acceptable  to  the  Deity,  all  containing  somewhat  of  truth,  and 
differing  only  in  outward  circumstances;  that  he  revered  its 
Founder,  not  as  Divine,  but  as  one  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
chief  of  the  sages  who  have  enlightened  and  benefited  mankind.^ 
Nor,  although  the  Christians  were,  on  the  whole,  practically  tole- 
rated in  this  reign,  was  anything  done  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  and  legal  toleration ;  indeed  there  were  some  instances 
of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  and  it  was  probably  under  Alex- 
ander that  the  celebrated  lawyer  Ulpian,  in  his  book  *  On  the 
duties  of  a  Proconsul,'  made  an  elaborate  digest  of  the  laws  against 
the  profession  of  the  Gospel.^ 

The  estimable  but  somewhat  weak  Alexander  was  murdered  in 
235;  and  the  Christians  sufiercd  at  the  hands  of  his  successor, 
Maximin  the  Thracian,  for  the  favour  which  they  had  lately 
enjoyed.  The  barbarian  emperor's  motives  for  persecution  were 
wholly  independent  of  religion ;  for  of  that,  in  any  form,  he  was 
utterly  regardless — melting  down  for  his  own  uses  the  plate,  and 
even  the  images,  of  heathen  temples.  His  rage  was  directed  against 
such  Christians  only  as  had  been  connected  with  the  court,  among 
whom  Origen  was  especially  noted.  But  about  the  same  time 
earthquakes  in  several  provinces  afibrded  a  pretext  for  popular 
risings;  and  in  these  tumultuary  outbreaks  churches  were  burnt 
and  many  Christians  were  put  to  death.*" 

The  reign  of  Goidian  (a.d.  238-244)  and  that  of  Philip 
(a.d.  244-249)  were  friendly  to  the  church.  Origen,  writing 
under  the  latter,  says  that  God  had  given  the  Christians  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  anticipates  the  conversion  of  the 
empire;" — a  new  idea,  remarkably  opposed  to  the  tone  of  the 
earlier  Christian  writers,  who  had  always  regarded  the  Roman 
power  as  incurably  hostile  and  persecuting, — as  an  oppression 


*  Lampr.  29.  ■  Euseb.  vi.   28  ;   Boron.   237.   4-7 

f  Mosh.  465;  Milman,  iL  230-1.  Tillem.  Emp.  Hi.  271,  281 ;  Gibbon,  L 

k  Lictant.  DIt.  Instit.  v.  11.  Qieaeler  182-3,  571. 

places  Ulpian'B  digetit  under  Caracalla.  "  Adv.  Cels.  vii.  26 ;  viiL  68. 

L  i.  258. 

VOL.  I.  H. 
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from  which  there  could  be  no  hope  of  deliverance  except  through 
the  coining  of  the  end.**  Under  Philip  Rome  completed  the 
thousandth  year  from  its  foundation,  and  it  has  been  dwelt  on  by 
many  writers  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
event  took  place  under  an  emperor  whom  they  suppoee 
to  have  been  a  Christian.^  The  great  games  with  which  it  was 
celebrated,  however,  were  purely  heathen  in  character;  and, 
although  it  seems  to  be  true  that  both  Philip  and  his  wife  re- 
ceived letters  from  Origen,'*  there  is  little  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  emperor's  guilty  life  was  combined  with  a  belief  of  the 
Gospel/  Towards  the  end  of  the  jeign  there  was  a  persecation 
at  Alexandria.* 

Decius  is  memorable  as  the  first  emperor  who  attempted  to 
A.D.  249-    extirpate  the  Christian  religion  by  a  general  persecution 

251.  of  its  professors.^  His  edicts  are  lost ;  but  the  records  of 
the  time  exhibit  a  departure  from  the  system  which  had  been 
usually  observed  by  enemies  of  the  church  since  the  days  of 
Trajan.  The  authorities  now  sought  out  Christians;  the  legal 
order  as  to  accusations  was  neglected ;  accusers  ran  no  risk  ;  and 
popular  clamour  was  admitted  instead  of  formal  information.^ 

The  long  enjoyment  of  peace  had  told  unfavourably  on  the 
church.  Cyprian  in  the  west  and  Origen  in  the  east  speak  of 
the  secular  spirit  which  had  crept  in  among  its  members — of  the 
pride,  the  luxury,  the  covetousness  of  the  higher  clergy ;  of  the 
careless  and  irreligious  lives  of  the  people.^  And  when,  as  Origen 
had  foretold,  a  new  season  of  trial  came,  the  effects  of  the  general 
relaxation  were  sadly  displayed.     On  being  summoned,  in  obe^ 

°  Noand.  i.  179.  while  Niebuhr  (Lectures,  ed.  Schmiti, 

p  e.  fj,  Euseb.  Chron.  (Patrol.  xzTii.,  iii.  320-1)  does  not  altogether  reject  the 

645),  Orosius,  vii.  20  (ib.  xxxi.).  idea  of  Philip's  having  been  a  Christiaii, 

'*  Euseb.  vi.  ,3G.  or  even  the  account  of  his  penance,  but 

'  See   Huet,  '  Origeniana/  I.  ill   12.  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  ctte^ 

(ap.  Orig.  t.  iv.)    The  story  of  Philip's  chumon  until  just  before  his  death,  and 

having  been  excluded  from  the  paschal  may  then  have  been  baptized, 

solemnities  by  Baby  las,  bishop    of  An-  '  From  a  misunderstanding  of  Dio- 

tioch,  until  he  had  submitted  to  penance  nysius  (ap.  Euseb.  vi.  41),  it  baa  been 

for  his  sins  (Chron.  Paschal.,  a.d.  2r>3),  said  that  this  persecution  was  instigated 

is  for  the  most  part  rejected  by  recent  by  a  *•  i)oet  and  soothsayer."   But  Buhop 

vrritors.    Eusebius  mentions  it  only  as  a  Pearson  points  out  that  the  words  fidrris 

current  tradition,  and  does  not  name  the  Kcd  irotrir^s  are  to  be  connected  with 

bishop  (vi.  34);  while  St.  Chrysostom  kok&v,  and  mean  "  malonim  vatea  el 

names  the  bishop,  but  not  the  emperor,  auctor."     Anuales  Cyprianici,  p.  11,  in 

(Hom.  ii.  de  S.  Bab.  t.  ii.  p.  54:».)     See  Fell's  Cyprian,  Oxf.  1683. 

Pagi,  iii.  588-9 ;  Bayle,  art.  liabuUvt^  note  *  Moah.  478 ;  Kettberg's  •  Cyprianus,' 

^  T,;  Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  245;  Schrbckh,  Gotting.  1831,  p.  7. 

Burton,  ii.  215;    Neand.  i.  17C;  »  Mosh.  481. 

,ii.  51-3.     But  Tillemont  (Emp.  «  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  5-6  ;  Orig.  in  Josil, 

^3,  401-2')  is  doubtful,  and  Mos-  Hom.  vii.  H  ;  in  Matth.  Horn.  x.  2 ;  adv. 

|476)    takes   the  opposite  side ;  Cels.  viii.  44. 
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dience  to  the  emperor's  edict,  to  appear  and  offer  sacrifice,  multi* 
tudes  of  Christians  in  every  city  rushed  to  the  forum — some 
mduoed  by  fear  of  confiscation,  some  by  a  wish  to  retain  offices 
in  the  public  service,  some  by  dread  of  tortures,  some  by  the 
entreaties  of  firiends  and  kindred ;  it  seemed,  says  St  Cyprian,  as 
if  they  had  long  been  eager  to  find  an  opportunity  of  disowning 
their  iaitL^  The  persecution  was  especiaJly  directed  against  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  Among  its  victims  were  Fabian  of-  Rome, 
Babylas  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander  of  Jerusalem ;  while  in  the 
lives  of  other  eminent  men  (as  Cyprian,  Origen,  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  the  period  is  marked  by 
exile  or  other  sufferings.'  The  chief  object,  however,  was  not  to 
inflict  death  on  the  Christians,  but  to  force  them  to  a  recantation  : 
with  this  view  they  were  subjected  to  tortures,  imprisonment,  and 
want  of  food  ;  and  under  such  trials  the  constancy  of  many  gave 
way.'  Many  withdrew  into  voluntary  banishment;  among  these 
was  Paul,  a  young  man  of  Alexandria,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  first  Christian 
hermit^  The  violence  of  the  persecution  did  not  last  above  a 
year,  for  in  the  end  of  251  Decius  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Goths,*^  and  the  short  reign  of  Gallus  passed  away  with- 
out mjury  to  the  Christians,  except  that  in  some  pro-  ^'^' 
yinces  th^  suffered  from  the  outrages  of  the  populace,  who 
charged  them  with  having  caused  a  plague  which  for  fifteen  years 
afflicted 'the  empire.^  ^ 

Valerian,  the  successor  of  Gallus,  is  described  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  as  having  for  a  time  been  more  favourable  a.d.  253- 
to  the  church  than  even  those  among  his  predecessors  ^^^• 
who  had  been  reputed  Christians — words  which  are  supposed  to 
deagnate  Alexander,  and  either  Philip  or  Mammaea.*  But  in  his 
fifth  year  the  emperpr  changed  his  policy,  at  the  instigation  of 
Macrianus,  his  chief  adviser,  who  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  Egyptian  magicians.'  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  Gospel 
might  be  suppressed  by  removing  the  teachers  of  the  church  and 
forbidding  its  members  to  hold  assemblies  for  worship,  or  to  resort 

r  EoBob.  vi.  41;  Cypr.  de  Lapaia,  8;  common  in  other  religions.    Mosh.  669. 

Tillem.  iii.  314-8.  See  below,  c.  viii.  sect.  4. 

«  EuBeb.  vi.  3^;  Baron.  253.  «  Gibbon,  i.  264. 

•  Cypr.  Ep.  vii.  1;  Tillem.  iii.  312;  ««  Pearson,  Aunal.Cyprian.  a.d.  252,  x.; 
Mosh.  481.  TUlem.  Emp.  iii.  385;  Pagi,  iii.  23. 

*  Hieron.   Vita  Pauli,   1,  4.  (Patrol.  •  Dion.  ap.  Euseb.  vu.  10.  See  Clinton, 
zxiii.)     It  is,  however,  questioned  who-  ii.  51.                                         /<,-i  u 
ther  Paul   was  the  first  to  introduce  '  Dion.  L  c;  Mosh.  552;  Gibbon,  1. 
among  Christiana  that  idea  of  a  solitary  572. 

and  contemplative  life  which  had  been  
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to  the  cemeteries.^  Finding,  however,  that  these  measures  had 
no  decided  effect,  Valerian  issued  a  second  edict,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  the  clergy  should  be  put  to  death;  that  senators 
and  knights  should  be  deprived  of  their  dignities  and  pro- 
perty, and,  if  they  persisted  in  the  faith,  should  be  c^d- 
tally  punished ;  that  women  of  rank  should  sufier  confiscation  and 
banishment^  But  even  this  edict  did  not  enact  any  penalty 
against  persons  of  inferior  station,  so  that  the  great  mass  of 
Christians  would  seem  to  have  been  unmolested.  The  attempt 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  utterly  inefiectuaL  The 
church  had  been  purified  and  strengthened  by  her  late  calamities, 
so  that  there  were  now  few  instances  of  apostasy  such  as  those 
which  had  been  so  common  under  Decius.  The  faith  and  patience 
of  the  martyrs  animated  their  surviving  brethren,  and  impressed 
many  of  the  heatlien ;  bishops,  when  driven  from  their  flocks,  were 
followed  by  multitudes  of  believers ;  and  in  the  places  of  their 
exile  they  found  opportunities  for  spreading  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
among  people  to  whom  it  was  before  unknown.' 

Dionysius  applies  to  Valerian  the  Apocalyptic  description  of 
the  beast  to  whom  was  given  "  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies,"  with  "power  to  continue  forty  and  two  months."^ 
After  having  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  the  persecution  was 
ended  by  the  capture  and  death  of  the  emperor  in 
Persia — ^a  calamity  and  disgrace  without  example  in  the 
Boman  annals.  Among  the  martyrs  under  Valerian  were  Xystua^ 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  his  deacon,  Laurence ;  and  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage. 

Of  the  eminent  men  of  this  period,  those  who  most  especially 
claim  our  notice  are  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian. 

I.  Origen  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  185,  and 
from  his  childhood  was  carefully  trained,  both  in  literature  and 
in  religion,  by  his  father,  Leonides,  who  was  a  Christian,  and  by 
profession  a  teacher  of  rhetoric*  He  daily  learnt  by  heart  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extraor- 
dinary biblical  knowledge,  and  also  of  that  reverence  for  the 

'  Acta  Proconaul.  S.  Cypriani,  c.  1  Or,  or  fforus-At  has  been  inferred  thai 

(Patrol,  ill  1500);  Mosh.  551-3,  Leonides  was  not  converted  until  after 

^  Cvpr.  Ep.  80.  the  birth  of  his  son.    But  innumeraUe 

>  Mosh.  556;  Schrockh,  iv.  233.  instances  prove  that  the  early  Christiana 
^  Rev.  xiii.  5;  Dioa.ap.  Euseb.  vii.  10.  did  not  proscribe  names  derived  from 

>  Euseb.  vi.  2;  Clinton,  a.d.  185;  those  of  heathen  deities.  Huot,  On- 
Bedepenning's  'Origenes/  Bonn,  1846,    geniana,  I.  i.  2 ;  Redep.  i.  45. 

L  44«    From  the  name  Ongen — iS(m  of 
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sacred  writings  which  controlled  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his 
speculations.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  early  shown  hy  the 
questions  which  he  put  to  his  father  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scrip* 
ture — endearouring  to  disoover  a  sense  beyond  that  which  lay  on 
the  sur&oe»  Leonides,  although  himself  no  enemy  to  the  deeper 
system  of  interpretation,  discouraged  such  inquiries  as  unsuitable 
to  his  son's  years ;  but  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  thankful- 
ness on  account  of  the  rare  gifts  which  appeared  in  the  boy.™ 
Origen  studied  at  the  catechetical  school,  under  the  mastership  of 
Clement,  and  there  formed  a  finendship  with  Alexander,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
his  life.* 

The  persecution  of  Severus  was  particularly  Solent  at  Alex- 
andria, and  Leonides  was  one  of  the  victims.  Origen  was  eager 
for  martyrdom,  and  was  saved  only  through  the  care  of  his  mother, 
who,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  fix)m  ex- 
posing himself  to  danger,  compelled  him  to  remain  at  home  by 
hiding  his  clothes.  Being  thus  prevented  from  sharing  his  father's 
sufferings,  the  youth  displayed  his  zeal  by  a  fervent  letter  to  Leo- 
nides while  in  prison,  exhorting  him  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  con- 
stancy by  a  regard  for  those  whom  he  was  to  leave  behind  him.^ 
As  the  death  of  Leonides  was  accompanied  by  the  seizure  of  his 
property,  the  widow  with  her  seven  children  fell  into  deep  distress. 
Origen,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven,  was  compassionately 
received  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Christian  lady ;  but  in  this 
asylum  he  was  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a  gnostic  teacher,  Paul  of 
Antioch,  whom  his  bene&ctress  had  adopted  and  intended  to  make 
her  heir.  The  eloquence  of  Paul  was  such  as  even  to  attract  many  of 
the  orthodox ;  but  Origen,  although  he  could  not  avoid  some  inter- 
course with  him,  steadily  refused  to  attend  any  of  his  lectures*^ 

The  catechetical  school  had  been  broken  up  by  the  persecution. 
Clement,  as  we  have  seen,**  had  left  Alexandria — not  out  of  any 
unworthy  regard  for  his  personal  safety,  but  in  compliance  with 
his  view  of  Christian  duty.'  In  these  circumstances,  Origen,  whose 
extraordinary  abilities  and  precocious  learning  were  already  noted, 
received  applications  from  some  educated  heathens  who  wished  to 
be  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine ;  and  having  thus,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  found  himself  drawn  into  assuming  the  office  of  a 
public  teacher,  he  was  soon  after  formally  appointed  by  tlie  bishop, 

>  Euaeb.  tL  2.  Hatth.  xvi.  1. 

■  Ibid.  6,  14;  Redep.  1 55-6,  434-6.  p  Eueeb.  vi.  2. 

•  Euaeb.  vi.   2.    In    maturer  yeare  *«  P.  89. 

Origen  uw  the  error  of  the  mmJ  which  '  &ee  Clem.  Strom,  viL  11,  V*  ^'^^* 
would  needleaaJj  court 
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Demetrius,  to  the  mastership  of  the  catechetical  school.  Among 
his  earliest  pupils  were  two  brothers,  Heradas,  eTentually  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  Plutarch." 

The  persecution  was  renewed  with  increased  Tiolence  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  governor,  and  Plutarch  and  others  of  Qrigen's 
scholars  were  martyred.  Their  master  stood  by  them  to  encourage 
them  in  their  sufferings ;  nor  did  he  hitnself  escape  unthout  having 
been  severely  treated  by  the  populace.' 

Wishing  to  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  taking  any  pay-  • 
ment  for  his  lessons,  in  obedience  (as  he  supposed)  to  the  text, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  he  sold  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts"  for  an  allowance  of  four  oboli  a-day,  and  on 
this  scanty  income  he  contrived  to  live.  He  endeavoured  to  realize 
to  the  letter  the  Gospel  precepts  of  poverty.  He  had  but  one 
coat,  which  was  too  thin  to  protect  him  against  the  cold  of  winter; 
he  walked  barefoot ;  he  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  was 
absolutely  necessary,  abstaining  from  flesh  and  wine ;  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  study  ;  and  when  he  slept,  it  was  on 
the  bare  floor.  By  these  austerities  were  sown  the  seeds  of  ailments 
which  afflicted  him  throughout  his  lifc.^ 

.  Among  those  who  resorted  to  his  lectures  were  many  young 
women.  The  intercour^  with  such  pupils  exposed  him  both  to 
temptations  and  to  the  risk  of  slander  ;  and  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
these  evils  he  acted  literally  on  our  Lord's  words,  that  some 
*^  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake."  Although  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  act,  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Demetrius ;  and  the  bishop,  at  the  time,  com- 
mended  his  zeal,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labours  in 
the  catechetical  school.* 

His  fame  as  a  teacher  increased.  In  addition  to  his  theological 
instructions,  he  lectured  in  grammar — a  term  which  then  included 
most  of  the  branches  of  general  literature;  his  school  was  fre- 
quented by  Jews,  heathens,  and  gnostics,  of  whom  many  were  led 
through  the  pursuit  of  secular  learning  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.^  The  requirements  of  his  position  induced  him  to  seek 
after  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  heathen  philosophy  than  that  which 
he  had  gained  from  Ocment ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  became  a 
hearer  of  Ammonius  Saccas.*    It  has  been  inferred,  fix)m  the  cir- 

•  Euscb.  Ti.  3.  '  Euseb.  vi.  3;  Redep.  L  196-202. 

'  Ibid.  3-4.  »  Euseb.  vi.  8;  Huet,  1. 1  13. 

6<raw€p    Ijv    ahr^    XAytov    iLpxalvy        7  Euseb.  vi.  8. 

a-vyypdfifiara  ^iKoKdXus  itnrov-        *  Ibid.  19.    Tillemont  (iii.  517)  places 

These    seem    to    have    been  this  after  Origen's  visit  to  Rome;  Ullnton, 

writings.    See    Valois*    note,  in  206. 
A- 
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cumstances  which  have  been  mentioned  as  to  Origen's  conduct  in 
early  life,  that  he  was  then  addicted  to  an  extremely  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures — a  system  very  opposite  to  that  which 
he  pursued  in  maturer  years ;  and  the  supposed  change  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Ammonius.  But  the  truth  would 
rather  appear  to  be,  that  both  in  hb  earlier  and  in  his  later  phases 
he  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit  The  actions  which  his  judg- 
ment afterwards  condemned  as  carnal  were  prom|)ted  by  a  desire 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  flesh ;  and  that  which  he  really 
derived  from  Ammonius  was  not  a  reversal  of  his  former  prin- 
ciples, but  a  development  and  enlargement  of  his  views/ 

The  peace  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla  induced  Origen  to  visit  Rome,  where  the  church 
•was  tlien  under  the. government  of  Zephyrinus.^  After  *' 
a  short  stay  in  the  imperial  city  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
resumed  his  catechetical  office,  devolving  the  instruction  of  the  less 
advanced  students  on  Heradas,  while  he  reserved  his  own  labours 
for  those  who  were  to  be  led  into  the  full  depths  of  his  system  of 
interpretation.^  It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  Hebrew — a  language  then  commonly 
neglected  by  the  learned  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school,*^  but 
attractive  to  Origen,  not  only  as  being  generally  useful  towards  the 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  especially  on  account  of 
the  mysteries  involved  in  scriptural  names.^ 

A  massacre  which  took  place  at  Alexandria  under  Caracalla, 
although  unconnected  with  any  question  of  religion,  drove 
Origen  for  a  time  from  the  city.  He  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  his  old  fellow-student 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Theoctistus  bishop  of 
Caesarea ;  and,  ^though  a  layman,  he  was  desired  by  them  to 
preach  in  their  churches.  On  hearing  of  this,  Demetrius  of  Alex- 
andria remonstrated,  but  Theoctistus  and  Alexander  justified  them- 
selves by  precedents^  which  showed  that  laymen  had  been  permitted 
to  preach  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  and  with  their  sanction. 
Demetrius,  however,  was  ofiended ;  he  summoned  Origen  to  return 
to  his  duties  in  the  catechetical  school,  and  the  deacons  who  con- 
veyed the  letter  were  charged  to  conduct  him  back.' 

■  Redep.  i.  213-8,  231,  457-8.  •  Orig.  in  Joann.  t.  vi.  24 ;  Redep.  i. 

•»  £u6eb.  vi.  14;  Hieron.  de  VV.  lllustr.  36G.     Philo  had  written  on  the  Hebrew 

54.     It  is  to  this  visit  that  the  com-  names  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Origen 

position  of  the  '  Philosophumena '  was  performed  a  like  labour  for  the  New 

referred  by  the  first  editor,  M.  Miller.  Testament. 
See  pp.  80-7.  '  Euseb.  vi.  19 ;  Mosb.  673.    For  the 

c  Euseb.  vi.  15.  Alexandrian  massacre,  Bee  Q(\\>\>oi^  ttj 

««  Hieron.  de  VV,  Vluatr,  54.  144.  *1 
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Among  Origen^s  chief  friends  and  admirers  was  a  man  of  fbrtone 
named  Ambrose,  who  had  been  converted  by  him  from  some  form 
of  gnostic  heresy,  and  afterwards  became  a  deacon.  Amfaroee 
urged  his  teacher  to  engage  in  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  and 
supplied  him  with  the  funds  necessary  for  forming  a  obUecUoo 
of  manuscripts,  and  employing  a  large  body  of  amanuenses  and 
transcribers.*  Among  the  results  of  this  munificence  were  the 
first  regular  commentaries  on  the  sacred  books  (for  the  eariier  ex- 
positions had  been  confined  to  particular  texts  or  sections)  ;^  and 
besides  these,  a  work  which  entitles  Origen  to  rank  as  the  Csither 
of  biblical  criticism.  The  original  object  of  this  undertaking  was 
controversial, — to  ascertain  the  true  text  of  the  Septuagint;  and 
to  vindicate  that  version  against  the  Jews,  who,  rince  the  adoption 
and  general  use  of  it  by  Christians,  bad  disparaged  it  as  iofericnr 
to  later  translations.  For  this  purpose  Origen  exhibited  in  parallel 
columns, — (1)  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  (2)  the  same  in  Greek 
letters ;  (3)  the  version  by  Aquila ;  (4)  the  version  of  Symmachus ; 
(5)  the  Septuagint,  edited  from  an  elaborate  collection  of  MSS. ; 
and  (6)  the  version  of  Theodotion.  From  its  six  columns  the  whole 
work  was  called  Hexapla^  and,  from  the  addition  of  two  imperfect 
versions  in  certain  parts,  it  had  also  the  name  of  Octapku  This 
gigantic  labour  appears  to  have  been  begun  at  Alexandria ;  it  ex- 
tended over  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  was  completed  only  a 
short  time  before  Origen's  death.*  The  original  manuscript,  which 
was  preserved  at  Caesarea,  is  supposed  to  have  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caesarean  library  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  year  653. 
It  had  never  been  transcribed  as  a  whole;  but  separate  copies 
of  the  various  columns  had  been  made,  and  that  of  the  Septuagint 
became  a  standard.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  Origen  had  attained, 
applications  for  instruction  and  advice  were  made  to  him  from 
distant  quarters.  Thus,  before  his  first  visit  to  Palestine,  he  had 
been  invited  by  a  person  of  authority  in  Arabia  ^ — most  probably  a 
Roman  governor,  although  some  writers  suppose  him  to  have  been 
the  head  of  a  native  tribe — to  teach  his  people  the  Christian  faith, 
and  had  complied  with  the  invitation.  At  a  later  time  Mammsea, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  summoned  him  to  Antioch,  and 
conferred  with  him  on  religious  subjects.™    In  like  manner  he  was 

«  Euseb.  vi.  23.  k  Redep.  ii.  177. 

k  Redep.  i.  379.  »  iro^a  .tow  rijf  'Apa$[af  iyoufi4woo. 

«   Orig.   Ep.   ad  African.  4,  5  (t.  I  Euaeb.  vi.  19.    MoBheim  (448)  suppoaes 

16-7);    Epipban.  Ixiy.   3;   Huet,    III.  him    an   Arab.      See    Neand.   L   112 ; 

ii.  4 ;  Redep.  x.  374 ;  ii.  158 ;  Qiesel.  vi.  Redep.  i.  370;  Clinton.  aj>.  215. 
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requested,  in  the  year  228,  to  yisit  Greece,  for  the  confutation  of 
aome  hereaea  whidi  were  ^Usturbing  the  church  of  that  country .° 
He  set  out,  bearing  with  him  letters  of  commendation  from  his 
Inahop,  acc(»ding  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  and  took  his  way 
through  Palestine,  where,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  was  ordained 
presbyter  by  his  firiends  Theoctistus  and  Alexander.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  bishops  wished  him  to 
address  their  flocks,  as  on  his  former  yisit ;  that  Origen  reminded 
them  of  the  objections  then  made  by  Demetrius ;  that,  by  way  of 
guarding  against  further  complaints,  they  offered  to  ordain  him ; 
and  that  he  accepted  the  offer,  in  the  belief  that  Demetrius, 
although  determined  not  to  raise  him  to  the  presbyterate  like  his 
predecessors  Pantsnus  and  Clement,  would  allow  him  to  rank 
among  the  Alexandrian  presbyters,  if  the  order  were  conferred  on 
him  elsewhere  by  bishops  of  eminent  station  and  character.^  After 
having  successfully  accomplished  his  business  in  Greece,  Origen 
returned  to  Alexandria  in  230 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  bis  ordina- 
tion had  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Demetrius,  on  being  informed 
of  it,  vehementiy  expostulated  with  Alexander  and  Theoctistus, 
apprising  them  of  the  rash  act  of  Origen's  youthful  zeal,  which, 
by  one  of  the  canons  which  claim  the  tiUe  of  ApoBtolical,^  is 
pronounced  a  bar  to  ordination.  This  information  was  new  to 
the  bishops ;  for  Origen  had  said  nothing  of  the  impediment  If 
the  canon  existed  at  so  early  a  time,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  been  unacquainted  with  it ;  or  he  may  have  reasonably  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  exempt  from  its  operation,  since  the  object  of 
it  unquestionably  was  to  check  the  fanatical  spirit  which  prompted 
such  acts,  whereas  he  had  long  passed  through  the  stage  at  which 
he  had  anything  in  common  with  that  spirit.^  But,  although  the 
proceedings  of  Demetrius  have  been  attributed  by  St.  Jerome  to 
envy  of  Origeu's  genius  and  fame,'  and  although  his  conduct 
was  certainly  marked  by  an  unjustifiable  violence  and  harshness, 

date  ia  placed  in  217  or  218;  by  others,  Beveridj;^,  Cod.  Can.  II.  it.  2;  v.  Drey, 

after  Alexander's  accession  to  the  em-  26G-9 ;  Hefele,  i.  360.    The  first  Nicene 

pire,  about  223.     See   Pagi,   ii.   293 ;  canon  was  afterwards  directed  against 

Tillem.  iiL  523-4,  763 ;   Schrockh,   iv.  such  practices. 

32 ;  Burton,  ii.  273,  282  ;  Redep.  i.  372.  <  Tillem.  iii.  506,  526-7  ;  Mosh.  674 ; 

Mr.  Clinton's  date  is  226.  Neand.  ii.  470;  Redep.  i.  452.    In  his 

"  Redep.  L  406-8 ;  Clinton,  a.d.  228.  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  (t.  xy.  1-5) 

•  Euseb.  Ti.  23 ;  Mosh.  674-5 ;  Tillem.  Origen  treats  the  literal  interpretation 

iii.   526 ;   Redep.  i.  406-8.      That  the  on  which  he  had  acted  as  an  instance  of 

presbyterate,  and  even  the  episcopate,  the  errors  which  would  follow  from  an 

were  then  sometimes  given  to  persons  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  * 

who  had  not  passed  through  the  lower  some  parts.    Cf.  cont  Celsum,  vii.  " 

grades,  see  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iii.  73-4.  *  Hieron.  de  Yiris  Dlustr.  o.  54, 

r  Can.  Apostol.  21  (Hard.  i.  13).   See 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  acted  firom  nnoerely  con- 
scientious motives.'  He  had  been  glad  to  retwi  Origen^s  senrices 
as  a  teacher,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  presl^ter. 

In  addition  to  the  irregularity  of  his  ordination,  Origen  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  some  of  his  speculations.  Finding 
liis  position  at  Alexandria  uneasy,  he  withdrew  to  Caeaarea,^  and, 
after  his  departure,  Demetrius  assembled  two  synods,  by  which 
Origen  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  catechetical  school,  his 
orders  were  annulled,  and  he  was  excommunicated  as  a 

A.D.  231.  . 

heretic"  The  result  of  these  synods  was  communicated 
to  the  bishops  of  other  countries.  By  the  rules  of  catholic  com- 
munion the  decisions  of  one  church,  in  such  matters,  were  usually 
received  by  the  rest,  without  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case : 
and  thus  the  sentence  against  Origen  was  ratified  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  while  it  was  disregarded  in  those  countries  which  had 
especially   felt  his   personal   influence, — in  Palestine,   Phoenicia, 

Arabia,  and  Achaia.^     Demetrius  died  soon  after,  and 

A.D.  2i>3.  , 

was  succeeded  in  the  see  by  Heraclas ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  new  bishop  to  rescind  the  condemnation  of  his 
former  teacher  and  colleague.^ 

At  Caesarea,  under  the  patronage  of  Theoctistus  and  Alexander, 
Origen  found  not  only  a  refuge,  but  the  opportunity  for  active  and 
conspicuous  labour.  As  there  was  no  institution  like  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  he  took  the  position  of  an  independent  philosophical 
teacher,  and  his  instructions  were  sought,  not  only  by  Christians, 
but  by  many  heathens.  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  were 
two  brothers,  natives  of  Poiitus,  named  Theodore  and  Athenodore, 
who,  having  been  led  to  visit  Palestine  by  family  circumstances, 
became  hearers  of  Origen  in  philosophy  and  literature,  and  were 

■  Archd.  Evans  takes  the  side  of  De-  iii.  534 ;  Mosh.  680;  Neand.  ii.  471-2; 

metrius,  ii.  44-7.  Giesel.  I.  i.  314.     Although  it  must  be 

'  Walch,  vii.  396-7.     Eusebius  gives  incorrect  to  say,  with  I'amphilus,  that 

no  warrant  ft^r  the  statement  of  Tille-  Origen  was   hunished  from   Alexandria, 

mont    (iii.  534),    Mosheim    (677),    and  inasmuch  as  the  church  had  no  power 

others,  that  his  withdrawal  was  secret,  of  inflicting  that  penalty,  it  was  yet,  for 

(Kedep.  i.  411.)      The  story,    told   by  a  person  of  his  character,  involved  in 

Epiphanius  (Ixiv.  2 ),  of  his  having  been  exclusion    from     communion.       Mosh. 

obliged  to  withdraw  in  consec^uence  of  678-80;  Neand.  ii.  471;  Redep.  i.  411. 
having  offered  incense  to   idols,  is  ge-        «  Hieron.  Ep.  33. 
nerally    rejected— although  Pagi    (a.d.        r  Euseb.vi.  26.  See  Huet,  1.  ii.  15,  and 

251.6;,  Petau   (Animadv.   in   Epiphan.  De  la  Rue's  note;  Kedep.  i.  413.     Ac- 

p.  258),  NoeJ  Alexandre  (vi.  257,  seqq.),  cording  to  a  story  preserved  by  Photius 

and  Huet  (I.  ii.  13),  maintain  it.     8ee  (in  Fontani, '  Novsn  Eruditorum  Delicise,* 

Tillem.   iii.   534,    766;    Dupin,  i.  146;  i.     60-73,    Floront.    1785)    Origen    was 

Mosh.  610;  Schruckh,  iv.  35;  Burton,  at  Alexandria  during  the  episcopate  of 

ii.  298;  lledep.  i.  411.  Heraclas,  but  the  unsoundness   of  his 

"  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  118  (on  teaching  obliged  the  bishop  to  eject  him. 
the  authority  of  Pamphilus) ;  Tillem. 
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gradually  guided  by  him  to  the  Christian  faith.'  Both  eventually 
became  bi^ops.  It  is  said  that  Theodore,  who  at  his  baptism  had 
taken  the  name  of  Gregory,  at  entering  on  his  diocese  of  Neo- 
caesarea,  in  Pontus,  found  in  it  only  seventeen  Christians,  and 
that  at  his  death  he  left  in  it  only  seventeen  heathens* — a  state- 
ment which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  in  an  exaggerated  form  a 
really  agnal  course  of  successfiil  labour.  He  afterwards  became 
the  subject  of  many  marvellous  tales,  from  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Thaamaturgvs^  or  fnirach'tiowrker?* 

After  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years  at  Caesarea,  Origen  was 
compelled  by  the  persecution  of  Maximin  to  take  refuge  • 

at  tiie  Cappadocian  city  of  the  same  name  ^  with  the 
bishop,  Firmilian,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils ;  and  when 
the  persecution  reached  Cappadocia  he  was  sheltered  in  the 
house  of  Juliana,  a  rich  Christian  virgin,  where  he  discovered 
an  important  addition  to  his  materials  for  the.  Hexapla — his 
protectress  having  inherited  the  library  of  Symmachus,  an  Ebionite 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament.^  On  the  death  of  Maximin 
he  returned  to  Cssarea  in  Palestine.  It  was  probably  after 
this*  that  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  synod  held  in  Arabia 
on  account  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  who,  although  seemingly 
unconnected  with  the  schools  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus,  had  arrived 
at  a  doctrine  similar  to  theirs — that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  is  no  distinction  of  Persons ;  that  the  Son  had  no  personality 
before  his  incarnation.  ITie  synod  condemned  the  doctrine,  but 
could  not  convince  Beryllus;  Origen,  however,  succeeded  in 
proving  to  him  the  unsoundness  of  his  view,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  parties.'  On  another  occasion  he  was  summoned 
to  combat  the  opinion  of  an  Arabian  sect  which  held  that  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body  is  dissolved  at  death,  and  will  be  restored  to 
being  at  the  resurrection.*^ 

In   the   persecution   under  Decius,  Origen   lost  his  steadfast 
friend  Alexander  of  Jerusalem.     He  was  himself  imprisoned  and 

«  Greg.  Thaumat.  Pane^r.  in'Drig.         •*  Euseb.  vi.  17;  Redep.  ii.  14. 

5,  aeqq.  (Patrol.  Gr.  x.);  £u&eb.  vi.  30;  '    «  Redepenning   places   the    affair   of 

Tillem.  iii.  536.  Beryllus  about  244  (ii.  79). 

•  Greg.  Nyssen.  Vit.  Greg.  Tbauma-        '  Euseb.  vi.  33;, Hieron.de  VV.IlluBtr. 

turg.   Opera,   t.  ii.  pp.  977,   1006,  ed.  60;  Redep.  ii.  91-101;  Domer,  i.  551. 
Paris,  1615.  'So  Eusebius  states,  vi.  37  ;  see  Mos- 

•»  Tillem.  iv.  316,  seqq. ;  Mosh.  603;  heim,  718.    liedepenning  (ii.  105)  points 

Redep.   ii.   13  ;   Newman  on  Miracles,  out  the  difficulties  of  such  a  theory,  and 

126-132.  supposes  that  Eusebius  is   miBtaJLCi^ 

«  Hieron.    de   Viris    Illustr.    c.    54.  that  these  heretics  were  really,       *" 

There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  pannychites,  i.  e.  that  they 

this.    See  TiUem.  iii.  538,  77U;  Neand.  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
ii.  476, 


mifltaJLen — 
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cruelly  tortured ;  and  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  a  iraine  worn 
out  by  age,  study,  and  sickness,  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Tyre  about  the  year  255.^ 

The  great  object  of  this  eminent  teacher  was  to  harmonise 
Christianity  with  philosophy.  He  sought  to  combine  in  a  Chris- 
tian scheme  the  fragmentary  truths  scattered  throughout  other 
systems;  to  establish  the  Gospel  in  a  form  which  should  not 
present  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  Jews,  of  gnostics,  and  of 
cultivated  heathens ;  and  his  errors  arose  from  a  too  eager  pursuit 
of  this  idea.' 

His  principles  of  interpreting  Scripture  have  been  already  men- 
tioned by  anticipation.^  It  was  from  him  that  the  Alexandrian 
method  received  its  completion.  He  distinguished  in  Scripture  a 
threefold  sense— the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  mystical — answer- 
ing respectively  to  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man.'  As  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  some  waterpots  contained  two  firkins  and  some 
three,  so  (he  taught)  Scripture  in  "  every  jot  and  tittie  '*  has  the 
moral  and  the  mystical  senses,  and  in  most  parts  it  has  the  literal 
sense  also."*  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  said,  made  use  of  the  literal 
history  where  it  was  suitable  for  conveying  the  mystical  sense ; 
where  this  was  not  the  case.  He  invented  the  story  with  a  idew  to 
that  purpose ;  and  in  the  Law,  while  He  laid  down  some  things 
to  be  literally  observed,  other  precepts  were  in  their  letter  im- 
possible or  absurd.  Thus,  much  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  was 
rejected;  but  such  passages,  botli  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  were,  according  to  Origen,  set  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  that  the  discerning  reader,  by  seeing 
the  insufficiency  of  the  letter,  might  be  incited  to  seek  after  the 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  meaning."  Such  portions  of 
Scripture  were  not  the  less  Divine  for  their  "mean  and  des- 
picable "  form ;  it  was  the  fault  of  human  weakness  if  men  would 

»>  Eu8.  vi.  39;  Tii.  1.    There  ia  a  story  °»  De    Princ.  iv.    12,   20;    in    Ezod. 

of  his  having  lapsed  in  the  persecution,  Horn.  i.  4. 

which,  although  generally  rejected,    is  "  De  Princ.    15-18.     It  is  argued  in 

believed  by  Pagi,  li.  603-9.    His  death  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,*  No.  89,  pp.  60, 

is  placed  in  253  by  Tillemont  (iii.  548)  seqq.,  that  Origen  has  been  misinter- 

and  Clinton ;  in  254  by  Neander  (ii.  481)  preted  in  many  places  where  he  i 


and  Redepenning  (ii.  266) ;  in  256  by  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  nar- 

Pagi,  iii.  38.  rative.    But  if  so,  the  chai^  against 

^  Tillem.  iii  594;  Mosh.  620,  635;  him  is  very  little  mitigated,  since  he 

Tzschimer,  371-3 ;  Domer,  i.  635 ;  Pres-  wrote  in  a  style  which  would  suggest 

oens^,  iii.  322-386.  Cf.  Grig.  cCels.  vL  2.  to  ordinary  minds  the  idea  of  his  reject- 

^  Pp.  91-2.  ing  the  letter,  and  which  is  only  to  be 

*  De  Principiis,  iv.  11 ;  in  Levitic.  rescued  by  such  extremely  ingenious 

Bom.  v.  5.  constructions  as  those  in  the  Tract* 
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not  penetrate  through  this  veil  to  the  treasure  which  was  hidden 
below.  As,  therefore,  Origen  denounced  the  gnostic  impiety  of 
suppoang  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  to  have  come  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  so  he  held  it  no  less  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  error  of  many  Christians,  who,  while  they  acknowledged  the 
same  God  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  ascribed  to 
EQm  acdons  unworthy  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  of  mcn.^  It 
was  (he  said)  through  a  carnal  understanding  of  the  letter  that 
the  Jews  were  led  to  crucify  our  Lord,  and  still  to  continue  in 
their  unbelief.?  Those  who  would  insist  on  the  letter  were  like 
the  Philistines  who  filled  up  with  earth  the  wells  which  Abraham's 
servants  had  digged ;  the  mystical  interpreter  was,  like  Isaac,  to 
open  the  wells.^  In  justice  to  Origen,  we  must  remember  that  the 
literal  system  of  interpretation,  as  understood  in  his  day,  was 
something  very  different  from  the  grammatical  and  historical 
exposition  of  modem  times.  It  made  no  attempt  to  overcome 
difficulties  or  to  harmonize  seeming  discrepancies;  and  when 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  prophecy,  it  embarrassed  the  advo- 
cates of  orthodox  Christianity  and  gave  great  advantages  to  their 
opponents.  To  get  rid  of  it  was,  therefore,  desirable  with  a  view 
to  the  controversies  with  Jews  and  Montanists.'^ 

Whereas  (it  was  said)  the  heathen  philosophers  addressed  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  more  educated,  holy  Scripture  condescends 
to  persons  of  every  kind,  according  to  their  capacities ; '  its  narra- 
tive was  **  most  wisely  ordained,"  with  a  view  both  to  the  mass  of 
ampler  believers,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  number  who 
should  be  desirous  or  able  to  inquire  more  deeply  with  understand- 
ing.^ The  letter,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
unlearned  ;^  but,  although  in  this  opinion  Origen  resembled  some 
of  the  gnostic  teachers,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  their  contempt 
for  the  less  instructed  brethren,  and  to  their  representation  of 
whole  classes  of  men  as  hopelessly  shut  out  from  the  higher  grades 
of  understanding!  Every  one,  he  held,  was  bound  to  advance 
according  to  his  means  and  opportunities.  The  literal  sense  might 
be  understood  by  any  attentive  reader ;  the  moral  required  higher 
intelligence ;  the  mystical  was  only  to  be  apprehended  through  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  prayer ; 
nor  did  Origen  himself  pretend  to  possess  this  grace  in  such  a 

•  De  Princ.  7-9.                  '  obscurity  of  their  predictioDB^  see  Orig. 

'  Mesh.  653-6 ;  Redep.  I  302-3.  c.  Celsum,  vii.  10. 

*>  In  Genes.  Horn.  xlii.  2.  ■  Cont.  Cels.  vii.  61. 

»  GieMl.  Li.  331 ;  Redep.  I.  300.    On  «  lb.  iv.  49. 

the  oontrast  between  the  plainness  of  •  De  Princ.  iv.  12* 
jnoxvJ  teaciung  in  the  propheta  and  the 
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degree  as  would  entitle  bim  to  claim  any  authority  for  his  coiik 
ments.^  Whereas  Clement  had  spoken  with  fear  of  divulging  his 
mystical  interpretations,  and  had  given  them  as  traditional,* 
Origen's  are  offered  merely  as  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind,  and 
his  only  fear  is  lest  they  should  be  wrong.y  Of  the  mystical  sense, 
he  held  that  there  were  two  kinds — the  allegorical^  where  the  Old 
Testament  prefigured  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  church ;  and 
the  anagogicaly  where  the  narrative  typified  the  things  of  a  higher 
-world.  For,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above,"* 
Origen  held  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  in  which  everything 
of  this  earth  has  its  antitype.  And  thus  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  in  their  letter  he  supposed  to  be  fictitious,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  shadowing  forth  realities  of  the  higher  world  which 
earthly  things  could  not  sufficiently  typify.* 

These  principles  of  exposition  were  not  laid  down  without 
cautions  and  safeguards  as  to  their  application ;  and  in  Origen 
himself  they  were  controlled  by  a  faithful,  devout,  and  dutiful 
spirit  But  it  is  evident  that  they  tend  to  no  less  an  evil  than  the 
subversion  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  truth  of  Scripture.** 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  Origen's  opinions  on  many 
points — not  only  from  the  obscurity  of  the  subjects  which  he 
treats,  but  also  because  his  remaining  writings  are  in  great  part 
preserved  only  in  translations  which  are  known  to  be  unfaithful.^ 
Even  in  his  own  lifetime  he  had  to  complain  of  falsifications  by 
heretics,  and  of  misrepresentation  by  indiscreet  admirers,^  while 
h.e  was  conscious  that  prejudiced  readers  might  be  likely  to  mis- 
apprehend him  as  heretical."  His  soundness  as  to  the  highest  of 
Christian  doctrines  has  been  much  questioned;  indeed,  the  Arians 
claimed  him  as  a  forerunner  of  their  heresy.'  But  St  Athanasiua 
spoke  of  him  with  respect,  explained  his  language,  and  vindi- 
cated him  from  misconstruction.^  Bishop  Bull,  too,  defends  his 
orthodoxy ;  but  even  afler  the  somewhat  large  postulate  that 
he   may   be  judged   only   by  his   treatise  against    Celsus** — as 

'  C.  Cele.  vii.  11;  De  Princip.  i.  14;  ii.  39-47,  105,  seqq. 

in  Levit.  Horn.  v.  5,  p.  210.  «  Blunt  on   the   Fathers,   108;    see 

*  c,  g,  Stromata,  I.  i.  p.  324;  i.  12;  below,  book  ii.  c.  7. 
vi.  7,  p.  771.  d  Tom.  i.  pp.  5-6. 

7  De  Princip.  i.  6,  &c. ;  Mosh.  633,  «  Do  Princ.  I.  vi.  1. 

639,    645-7,    650-1,    653;     Neand.    ii.  '  Epiphan.    Ixiv.  4^      See    Photiua, 

252-3,    262-3 ;    Redep.    i.    295,    302-3,  Biblioth.  Cod.  8. 

315-8,  336,  383.  «  Do  Deer.  Nicscnse  Synodi,  27  (t.  L 

*  Galat.  iv.  26.  232-3);  Ep.  iv.  ad.  Serap.  9  (ib.  702). 

■  De  Princ.  iv.  20-2;  c.  Cels.  iv.  21 ;  •»  This  was  composed  at  the  instance 

Suicer,  s.  voc.  iLuaytayi] ;  Mosh.  640-3  ;  of  his  friend  Ambrose,  during  the  reign 

Redep.  i.  290,  306-8,  313;  ii.  343.  of  Philip,  when  the  improved  position 

^  Ncand.  ii.   264^'  209.     See  Evans,  of  the  GhriAtiana  rendered  it  desirable 
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being  the  most  matured  oflBpring  of  his  mind,  and  the  only 
one  of  his  works  which  is  not  probably  corrupted — our  great 
theologian  finds  much  exercise  for  his  learning  and  ingenuity 
in  drawing  forth  a  catholic  sense  from  passages  of  questionable 
appearance.^ 

To  Qrigen  is  due  the  invention  of  a  term  which,  as  happily 
expressing  the  traditional  belief,  has  been  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church — the  "Eternal  Generation"  of  God  the 
son.  He  illustrated  the  mode  of  this  by  a  comparison  with  the 
emission  of  brightness  from  light.  It  was  not,  he  said,  a  thing 
which  had  taken  place  once  for  all,  but  is  ever  continued  in  the 
"  everlasting  now  "  of  the  Divine  existence.*^ 

His  doctrines  as  to  the  creation  were  very  singular.  Rejecting 
the  gnostic  view,  which  supposed  matter  independent  of  God,  he 
maintained  that,  as  God  is  omnipotent  and  Lord,  lie  must  always 
liave  had  something  on  which  to  exercise  his  power  and  dominion ; 
and  consequently  that  the  work  of  creation  from  nothing  must 
have  been  eternal.*  The  object  of  this  theory  was  to  reconcile  the 
Mosaic  narrative  with  the  Platonic  notion  that  the  world  had 
eternally  emanated  from  Grod.  There  had  (he  taught)  been  mul- 
titudes of  worlds  before  the  present,  and  there  would  yet  be 
multitudes  after  its  end  " — the  nearness  of  which  he  supposed  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  having  already  appeared  in  the 
flesh."  The  number  of  souls  originally  created  was  final ;  there 
had  been  no  additions  to  it,  but  the  same  souls  continually  reap- 
peared in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.**  All  were  at  first  perfect, 
and  were  endued  with  freedom  of  will.P  By  abuse  of  this  they 
contracted  a  guilt  which  required  purgation ;  hence  the  worlds 
were  created  that  the  beings  who  had  sinned  might  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  estrangement  from  God  and  to  a  craving  after 
blessedness — that  they  might  be  purified  Uirough  conflict  for  resto- 
ration to  their  first  estate.*^    The  disobedient  souls  were  treated 

that  their  cause  should  be  maintained  Redep.  ii.  301. 

more  fuUy  and  methodically  than  in  the  *  De  Princ.   I.   ii.   10;    Mosh.   613; 

occasional  Apologies  of  earlier  writers.  Redep.  ii.  292. 

See  the  preface  to  the  work ;  and  above,  '^  For  this  he  cited  Heb.  iz.  26,  M 

p.  34.  avyrtKflif.  rwP  al^vuu ;  also  Isaiah  Ixvi. 

'  Bull,   Def.   Fid.   Nic.   lib.  ii.  c.  9.  2;Eccle8.i.9.   De  Princ.  iii.  5  ;  III.  v.  9. 

See  as  to  Origen's  opinions  on  the  doc-  °  lb.  III.  v.  6. 

trines  relating  to  the  Godhead,  Tillem.  <>  lb.  II.  ix.  1  ;  Neand.  ii.  284-5. 

iii.  589;  Mosh.  633;   Burton's  'Anteni-  p  De  Princ.  i.  5;  iii.  1. 

cene  Testimonies   to    the   Divinity  of  **  lb.  i.  6-7  ;  II.  ix.  8.    He  says  that 

Christ/  ed.  2,  pp.  281-3;  Oiesel.  I.  i.  the  reasonable  soul  {vovs)  when  cooled 

324-6 ;  vi.  141-5  ;  Redep.  ii.  44;  Evans,  doucn  from  the  Divine  warmth,  " 

ii.  90,  ^^X^^  80  styled  from  its  t^^^tj  (( 

^  De   Princ.   I.  ii.  4,   7 ;    Petav..  de  and  this,  when  restored,  will 

Trin.   V.    ix.    0-7;    Ihmer,  i,   644-8;  oome  yovs,    lb.  II.  Hii.  3. 
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according  to  the  measure  of  their  offence.  Those  which  had  least 
sinned  became  angels,  living  in  the  planets,  and  occupied  in  woiks 
of  ministry  for  men;  the  worst  of  all  became  devils;'  while,  for 
such  as  were  confined  in  bodies  of  flesh,  the  whole  complication  of 
their  being  and  circumstances  was  arranged  in  proportion  as  they 
had  sinned  more  or  less  grievously.  Some,  however,  were  plunged 
deeper  than  the  degree  of  their  guilt  had  deserved,  in  order  that 
they  might  help  in  the  instruction  and  deliverance  of  their  fel- 
lows;' and  thus  Origen  supposes  that  the  death  of  a  righteous 
man  may  have  a  redeeming  effect  for  others.^  He  divided  man* 
kind  into  carnal,  psychical,  and  spiritual,  but  instead  of  supposing, 
like  the  gnostics,  that  each  man  was  immovably  fixed  in  a  par- 
ticular class,"  he  maintained  that  all  were  ori^nally  alike,  that 
the  differences  between  them  arose  from  the  exercise  of  their  free 
will,  and  that  none  were  unchangeably  good  or  bad.  He  allowed 
Adam  to  be  a  historical  person — the  first  of  the  »nful  spirits  who 
was  embodied  in  flesh ;  but,  like  Philo,^  he  regarded  the  lustory 
of  the  Fall  as  an  allegory.^  One  soul  only  there  was  which  had 
not  sinned.  This,  by  continual  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
had  adhered  to  Him  or  been  absorbed  in  Him ;  and  thus  it  had 
made  the  way  for  that  union  of  Godhead  with  a  material  body 
which  but  for  such  a  medium  would  have  been  impossible.'  As 
the  Gospel  was  adapted  to  men  of  every  kind,  so  Origen,  in  accor- 
dance (as  he  professed),  with  tradition,  supposed  that  our  Lord's 
appearance  while  on  earth  varied  according  to  the  characters  of 
those  who  beheld  Him.* 

Origen*s  views  as  to  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Saviour  are 
difficult  to  understand,  and  no  less  so  to  reconcile  with  orthodox 
belief.  He  considers  the  death  on  the  cross  as  representing  some- 
thing which  is  spiritually  repeated  in  the  higher  worid,  and  which 
has  its  effect  towards  the  deliverance  of  the  angels.**  He  allows 
that,  in  order  to  become  or  to  remain  good,  grace  is  necessary  as 
well  as  free-will  ;^  but  he  appears  to  have  erred  in  allowing  too 
much  to  the  ordinary  powers  with  which  he  supposed  our  nature 
to  be  endowed.** 

'  De  Princ.  I.  vi.  2-3  ;  yiii.  4 ;  III.  vi.  xxxv.  100. 

3 ;  Huet,  II.  y.  b  De  Princ.  iv.  25.    See  Huet^  IL  iii. 

•  lb.  II.  ix.  7.  20  seqq. ;  Evans,  iL  97. 

»  Exhort,  ad  Martyr.  50  (t.  I  p.  309) ;  '  See  De  Princ  III.  L  19 ;  Huet,  II. 

Hosh.  62C-7.  vii«  10;  De  la  Rue,  n.  on  Huet,  t.  It. 

"  De  Princ.  I.  viii.  3 ;  II.  ix.  5-6.  Append.  192-5;  Mosh.  626, 666 ;  Neand. 

«  De  Mundi  Opif.  t.  L  38,  ed.  Mangey.  iL  368,  386 ;  Redep.  ii.  400-3. 

r  De  Princ.  iv.  16.  d  Nat.  Alex.  vL  287;  Evans,  iL  99- 

»  lb.  II.  vi.  3-7  ;  Domor,  i.  680.  100, 

'  C.  Ctila.  iL  64  ;  4v.  15-6.    In  Matth. 
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-  All  punishinenty  he  holds,  is  merely  corrective  and  remedial, 
being  ordained  in  order  that  all  creatures  may  be  restored  to  their 
original  perfection.*  At  the  resurrection  all  mankind  will  have  to 
pass  through  a  fire:^  the  purged  spirits  will  enter  into  paradise, 
a  place  of  tnuning  for  the  consummation  ;^  the  wicked  will  remain 
in  the  **  fire,"  which,  however,  is  not  described  as  material,  but  as 
a  mental  misery.  The  matter  and  food  of  it,  he  says,  are  our  sins, 
which,  when  swollen  to  the  height,  are  inflamed  to  become  our 
ponidhment ;  and  the  ^  outer  darkness  "  is  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance.'^ But  the  condition  of  these  spirits  is  not  without  hope, 
although  thousands  of  years  may  elapse  before  their  suffering  shall 
have  wrought  its  due  effect  on  them.'  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  admitted  into  paradise  may  abuse  their  free-will^  as  in  the 
beginning,  and  may  consequently  be  doomed  to  a  renewal  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  flesh.^  Every  reasonable  creature — even  Satan 
himself— may  be  turned  from  evil  to  good,  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  salvation.^  At  the  final  consummation  the  soul  will 
dwell  in  a  glorified  organ,  of  which  the  germ  is  in  the  present 
body.™  Its  pleasures  will  be  purely  spiritual ;  the  saints  will 
understand  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  providence  and  of  the 
ordinances  given  by  God  to  Israel."  Love,  which  "  never  faileth," 
will  preserve  the  whole  creation  from  the  possibility  of  any  further 
M;  and  "God  wiU  be  all  in  all."^ 

The  reputation  of  Origen  has  had  vehement  assailants  and 
earnest  defenders.**     Certain  propositions  ascribed  to  him  were 

*  De  Prino.  I.  ti.;  IT.  i.  something  which  not  even  a  madman 
'  lb.  II.  ix.  6;  in  Elxod.  Horn.  vi.  4 ;    could  uphold.     He  was  anxious  to  keep 

in  Luc.  Horn.  xiy.  p.  948;  Huet,  II.  ii.  some  of  his  doctrines  from  the  vulgur; 

11,  1.  e,  g.  that  of  the  non-eternity  of  punish- 

'  De  Prino.  IT.  xi.  6.  ment  (c.  Cels.  iii.  79  ;   viii.  52) ;  and  fur 

*  lb.  II.  X.  4,  18;  c  Cels.  v.  ISseqq.;  this  purpose  he  sanctioned  equivocation, 
Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  129.  or  even  falsehood.     (Hieron.  c.  Rufin.  i. 

I  De  Prine.  I.  vi.  3.    He  held  that  18;  Oiesel.  I.  i.  320;   Redep.  ii.  317.) 

aUfP  meant  a  limited  time,  and  that.  See,  however,  his  answer  to  the  charge 

eonsequentlr,  alwrcf  r«r  ol^rwr  must  brought    by    Celsus    against   Christian 

be  finite.    See  Huet,  II.  ii.  U.  26.  teachers,  that  they  deceived  the  vulgar 

^  lb.  II.  iii.  3;   III.  vi.  3  (in  Jerome's  with  false  exoteric  doctrines,  iv.  10. 

version).  "  De  Princ.  II.  2  ;   ix.  3  ;  xii.;  III. 

'  It  has  been  often  said  that  Origen  vi.  4-6 ;  c.  Cels.  v.   15,  seqq.     Origen  s 

maintained  the  salvation  of  the  devil,  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body,  founded  on 

and  it  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  St.  Paul's  illustration  of  the  seed  and 

consistency  of   his  system  (Neand.  i.  the  plant  (1  Cor.  xv.)  was  misunderstood 

472).    But  all  that  he  seems  really  to  and  censured  by  some,  as  if  he  denied 

have  asserted  was,  that  Satan  might  turn  the  resurrection.    See  Hieron.  c.  Joann. 

and  be  saved,  while  at  the  same  time  he  Hierosol.  25  seqq. ;  Huet,  II.  ii.  9 ;  Evans, 

held  that,  from  his  rooted  wickedness,  iL  110. 

he  wmU  not  turn.    (De  Princ.  I.  vi.  3  ;  ■  De  Princ.  II.  xi.  5,  7, 

in  Rom.  1.  viii.  9 ;  Huet,  II.  v.  12.)    In  •  In  Rom.  1.  v.  c.  10  (t.  iv.  p. 

his  letter  to  Alexander  (t.  i.  p.  9)  he  de-  'De  Princ.  III.  vL  1-3. 

clares  the  opinion  imputed  to  him  to  be  p  See  Bui],  Def.  Fid.  ^\c.  II, 

VOL.  /.  X 
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condemned,  and  an  anathema  was  attached  to  his  name,  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  tlie  sixth  century ;  *i  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  mischief  of  any  particular  errors  in 
doctrine  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  perverse  method  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  which  owed  to  liim  its  completeness  and  much  of 
its  popularity.  But,  with  whatever  abatements  on  the  ground  of 
his  errors — however  strong  may  be  our  sense  of  the  evil  which  his 
system  produced,  or  was  fitted  to  produce,  in  the  bands  of  otherB 
— we  must  think  of  Origen  himself  as  a  man  who  not  only 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  during  a  long  life  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  but  believed  his  views  of  truth  to 
be  consistent  with  the  traditional  faith  of  the  church.  His  pecu- 
liar opinions  arose  (as  has  been  already  said)  from  a  wish  to  over- 
come the  supposed  incompatibility  of  philosophy  with  the  Gospel ; 
he  desired  in  all  tilings  to  hold  fast  the  foundation  of  e£»ential 
Christian  doctrine ;  he  proposed  his  own  speculations  with  mpdesty, 
and  claimed  for  them  no  higher  character  than  that  of  probable 
conjectures.'  His  piety  is  as  unquestioned  as  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  and  the  depth  of  his  learning ;  he  suffered  much  for  the 
Gospel,  and  may,  indeed,  almost  be  reckoned  as  a  martyr.  While 
he  lived  he  was  the  chief  opponent  of  heresy  in  all  its  varieties ; 
the  multitude  of  converts  whom  he  brought  over  to  the  church  fh)m 
heathenism,  Judaism,  and  corrupted  fomis  of  Christianity,  is  a 
noble  testimony  to  his  earnestness  and  love  no  less  than  to  his 
controversial  ability.  We  may,  therefore,  well  say  with  the  candid 
Tillemont/  that,  although  such  a  man  might  hold  heretical 
opinions,  he  could  not  be  a  heretic,  since  he  was  utterly  free  fit)m 
that  spirit  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  heresy. 

II.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  Origen's  pupils  was 
Dionysius,  who  succeeded  Heraclas,  first  in  the  catechetiail  school 
(a.d.  232),  and  afterwards  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  248). 
This  eminent  man,  after  having  been  brought  up  as  a  heathen, 
was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  a  perusal  of  St  Paul's  epistles. 
As  he  continued  aflx;r  his  ordination  to  read  the  works  of  heathens 
and  heretics,  a  presbyter  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  dangerous 

Huet,  II.  iii.  ;   IV.  i.  4-6.    Fabric.  Bibl.  (na  waa  long  believed)  the  fifth  General 

Gr.  vii.  203.   In  the  *  Pratuin  Spirituale  '  Council,  a.d.  553.      Giesel.  I.  iL  308, 

of  MoacliuB,  c.  26  (Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvii. ;  372 ;    Neand.  iv.  4S1-2  ;  Hefele,  ii.  768. 

Lat.    Ixxiv.)   Origen   is   represented   ais  See  Book  II.  c.  xii. 

tormented  in  fire,  with  Arius,  Neatorius,  '  Mosh.   607,  628-9 ;  Dorner,  L  637  ; 

Eutyches,  and  other  heretics  and  bias-  Kedep.  ii.  115. 

phemers.                                                   •  •  iii.  495-8,  595 ;  comp.  Newman  on 

4  A  local  synod,  in  540  or  544,  not  Arianism,  108-110. 
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nature  of  6ucb  studies,  and  Dionysius  was  impressed  by  the  re- 
monstrance ;  but  be  was  reassured  by  a  vision  or  dream,  in  which 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him,  **  Read  whatsoever  may  fall  into 
thy  hands ;  for  thou  art  able  to  read  with  discernment,  and  to 
reject  what  is  worthless,  since  it  was  even  thus  that  thou  wert  first 
brought  to  the  feitb."* 

Dionysius  was  not  more  admirable  for  his  learning  than  for  his 
wisdom  and  moderation.  His  name  will  repeatedly  come  before 
us  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  but  two  con- 
trpvernes  in  which  he  took  part  may  be  here  particularly  men- 
tioned. 

(1.)  About  the  year  257,  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  the  native 
country  of  Sabellius,  was  greatiy  disturbed  by  his  heresy,**  and  the 
matter  came  under  the  official  notice  of  the  Egyptian  primate. 
Dionymus  combated  the  Sabellian  errors  both  in  conference  and  by 
writing ;  *  but  unhappily  he  used  some  expressions  which  gave  a 
pretext  for  charging  him  with  opinions  resembling  those  after- 
wards broached  by  Anus,  as  if  he  had  denied  the  eternal  Son- 
ship.  His  language  was  reported  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
heretical — ^not  that  any  jurisdiction  over  Alexandria  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  Rome,  but  because  the  matter  was  one  of  common 
concern ;  because  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  a  bishop's  see 
it  was  his  doty  to  investigate  and  to  act  in  such  cases;  and 
because  the  first  of  bishops  was  the  person  to  whom  complaints 
against  the  second  were  most  naturally  carried.^  On  this,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  also  named  Dionysius,  held  a  council, 
and  requested  an  explanation  ;  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  dis- 
regarding, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  all  that  might  have 
excited  his  jealousy  in  such  an  interference,  replied  by  a  satisfactory 
vindication  of  his  orthodoxy.' 

'  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  TU.  7.    The  he  meDtions  other  authorities.    We  have 

reading  of  heathen  books  is  forbidden  in  seen  (p.  86)  that  a  still   earlier    date 

the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  i.  6.     See  ought  to  be  given  for  the  rise  of  the 

Coteler's  note ;  also  Cassian,  CoUat.  xiv.  heresy. 

12,  and  the  note.  '  Athanas.  de  Sententia  Dionysii,  5,9. 

*  This  has  been  usually  regarded  as  ^  See  Schrockh,  iv.  174  ;  Routh,  ReL 

the  firrt  outbreak  of  Sabellianism ;  and  Sac.  iii.  380. 

it  has  in  consequence  been  supposed  that  '  Dion.   Alex.    ap.  Athan.  de  Deer. 

Novatian's  work  •  De  Trinitate/  which  Syn.  Nic.  c.  25 ;    Dion.  Rom.  ib.  26 ; 

mentions  Sabellius  (c.   12),  must  have  Ath.  de  Sent.  Dion.   13,  seqq. ;  Tillem. 

been  written  after  its  author  had  left  iv.  279-283 ;    Dorner,  i.  742-4 ;  748-752. 

the  church.     But  Lumper  ai^es  (ap.  See  Bp.  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  11,  who 

Migne,  Patrol,  iii.  872-3)  that  the  cir-  remarks  (§  7)  that  the  excitement  raised 

cumstance  which  occurred  in  267  was  by   the  mere   suspicion    of   Arianising 

a  movement  of  Sabellius'  fotUyrers,  and  proves  how  alien  Arian  doctrines  were 

places    the    heresiarch    himself   under  from  the  mind  of  the  age  in  which  Dio«j 

Alexander  Seyeros— a  riew  for  which  nyaiua  lived. 

i'2 
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(2.)  The  doctrine  of  Cbiliasm  or  Millennarianism  is  styled  m 
the  first  Articles  of  the  reformed  English  church  **  a  Jcwigh 
dotage  ; "  ^  but,  although  no  doubt  derived  from  Judaism,  it  most 
not  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  Jewish  tendency.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  common  with  Judaism,  the  belief  that  the  Mesnah 
would  reign  personally  on  earth,  that  his  kingdom  would  have 
Jerusalem  for  its  seat,  and  that  it  would  last  a  thousand  yean; 
but  (besides  other  important  differences, — ^as  that  the  Jewbh 
millennium  was  expected  to  follow  immediately  on  the  Messiah's 
first  appearance,  whereas  the  Christians  looked  to  His  second 
coming)  the  Christian  chiliasm  showed  no  favour  to  the  fleshly 
Israel,  nor  even  to  its  holy  city ;  for  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  earthly, 
which  was  to  perish.**.' 

The  chiliastiQ  opinions  were  very  early  professed.  Among  thdr 
advocates  is  said  to  have  been  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a 
hearer  of  the  apostle  St  John ;  ^  and  by  the  end  of  the  seooiid 
century  they  appear  to  have  become  general  in  the  church,^ 
recommended  as  they  were  by  theur  offering  a  ground  of  opposi- 
tion to  pagan  Rome,  and  affording  a  near  consolation  to  the 
faithful  in  persecutions  and  trials.*  The  doctrine  was  embraced 
by  the  Montanists  with  great  ardour,  and  became  a  characteristic 
of  their  sect  ITiis  circumstance,  however,  tended  to  bring 
chiliasm  into  discredit  with  the  orthodox ;  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  its  decline.  The  idealizingund  spiritualizing  tendencies 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  came  into  vigour  about  the  same 
time,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  literalism  on  which  the  chiliastic 
opinions  rested ;  and,  moreover,  the  doctrine  was  found  a  hindrance 
to  the  conversion  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  being  offensive  to 
their  national  feelings.  For  such  reasons  it  had  for  many  years 
been  sinking,^  until  the  persecution  of  Decius  may  have  tended  to 
revive  its  popularity  among  those  who  felt  the  approach  of  sufieriog 
for  the  faith.* 

Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  had  written  a  chiliastic  book 
entitled  a  *  Refutation  of  the  AUegorists ; '  and  about  the  year 
255 — Nepos  himself  being  then  dead — it  was  reported  that  his 
o])inions  had  found   many  converts  in  the   district  of  Arsmoe. 

•  Articles  of  Edw.  VI.  No.  xli.  leg.  Solesm.  i,  Prolegg.  p.  ▼. 

»»  Donier,  i.  241.  See  Orig.  de  Princ  *  See  Burton,  B.  L.,  note  76  ;  Puwy 
II.  xi.  2;  c.  Cels.  iv.  22.  in  Tertullian,  L  116-130, 

*  Eusob.   iii.    39.     It  has,   however,        •  Tzschimer,  606. 

been  suggested  that  Eusebius  may  have         '  Mosh.  721  ;  Neand.  ii.  396. 
misunderstood  words  which  Papiasused        f  Giesel.  I.  L  334. 
in  an  allegorical  sense.    See  Pitra^ 
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IXonysous,  on  hearing  of  the  matter,  behaved  with  his  charac- 
teristic prudence;  be  went  to  the  spot^  requested  a  conference 
with  the  millennarian  party,  and  spent  three  days  in  discussing 
with  them  the  book  of  Nepos,  of  whom  he  was  careful  to  speak 
irith  great  respect  and  afiection.  The  result  was,  that,  whereas  a 
less  considerate  course  of  dealing  with  them  might  have  driven 
the  followers  of  Nepos  into  schism,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing them,  and  was  warmly  thanked  by  their  leader,  Coracion ;  ^ 
and  from  this  time  chiliasm,  although  it  still  had  adherents,  and  in 
the  next  century  found  a  champion  in  Apollinarius,  of  Laodicea,* 
was  little  heard  of  in  the  eastern  church.^ 

III.  As  the  name  of  Origen  is  famous  in  the  history  of  doctrine, 
that  of  his  contemporary  Cyprian  ^  is  no  less  so  in  connexion  with 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church.  Thascius  Cyprianus 
was  bom  at  Carthage  or  in  its  neighbourhood  about  the  year 
200,*  and,  after  having  been  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
he  embraced  Christianity  m  mature  age.°  His  earlier  Ufe  had  not 
been  free  from  the  usual  impurities  of  heathen  morals,®  although 
perhaps  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  spoke  of  it,  when  viewing  it 
by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  may  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 

k  EuBeb.  vu.  24.  tised  magic  as  a  moans  towards  gratify- 

I  EpiphazL  IxxYU.   26-S.     For  Apol-  ing  his  passions  ^Qreg.Kas.Orat.xxiv.  8. 

linariuB  see  Book  II.  duip.  iv.,  near  the  seqq.).     Then  it  was  shown  that  this 

end.  statement   applied  not   to  Cyprian  of 

^  Oie«el.  L  L  334,  ii.  91-2.    In  the  CarUiage,  but  to  another  person  of  the 

west  it  was  common  until  the  time  of  same  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been 

CouBtantuie.     Ibid.  vL  238.  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr  under 

"  Th«  truth  of  St.  Cyprian's  history,  Diocletian  (Tillem.  v.  329,  seqq.).  But 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  as-  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Syrian, 
cribed  to  him  and  his  correspondents,  the  Cyprian  of  Calderon*8  *  Hagico  Pro- 
have,  with  many  other  things  in  Chris-  digioeo,'  as  well  as  of  a  poem  by  Eudocia, 
tian  antiquity,  been  assailed  by  the  Rev.  empress  of  Theodosius  II.  (see  Patrol. 
B.  J.  Shepherd,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Gr.  Ixxxv.;  Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  184),  is  a 
Church  of  Rome '  (London,  1851),  with  fabulous  person— a  legendary  reflection 
great  vehemence,  but  in  a  style,  of  cri-  of  the  great  African  martyr.  (See  Ma- 
tidsm  which  Beem»  to  me  altogether  ran,  75-6;  Schrockh,  iv.  236;  vii.  95; 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  I  have  ex-  Rettberg,  25-9.)  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
amined  this  portion  of  his  work  in  the  stance  that  the  Anglican  calendar  oom- 
•  Quarterly  Review  *  for  June,  1863,  and  memorates  St.  Cyprian  on  a  wrong  day. 
have  noticed  such  parts  of  his  reply  as  Before  the  Reformation,  the  celebration 
aopeared  to  require  any  notice  in  the  of  the  English  St.  Edith  excluded  that 
'Journal  of  Saci«d  Literature '  for  Ooto-  of  SS.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  on  Sep- 
ber,  1856.  tember  16,  but  the  eastern  Cyprian  was 

■  Rettbeiig,  •  Thascius  Csecilius  Cypri-  celebrated  on  September  26.  The  name 
anus,  Bischof  von  Carthago,' Qotting.  of  Cyprian,  without  any  designation,  was 
1831 .  attached  to  the  latter  day  in  the  calendar 

■  A.D.  245,  Mann,  'Tite  S.  Cypr.'  ap.  of  1551 ;  and  the  title  "Archbishop  of 
Migne,  79-80;  A-D.  246,  Pearson,  *  An-  Carthage  and  martyr"  was  added  in 
Dales  Cyprianici,'  ap.  Fell,  6.  1662.    See  Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus,  hi. 

*  It  was  formerly  said  that  he  prac-    338-9.    Lips.  1851. 
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degree  in  which  he  had  been  stained  by  them.^  On  lus  ooo- 
version,  and  probably  while  yet  a  catechumen,  he  dieplayed  lui 
zeal  by  selling  a  villa  and  gardens  which  he  poaaesaed  near 
Carthage,  and  devoting  the  price,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  other 
property,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.^  His  deacon  and  biographer, 
Pontius,  however,  tells  us  that  these  gardens  were  afterwards 
restored  to  Cyprian  **  by  the  indulgence  of  God," — most  probaUj 
through  the  instrumentality  of  friends  who  combined  to  repurchaae 
them  and  present  them  to  him/  At  his  baptism,  Cyprian  added 
to  his  old  name,  Thascius,  that  of  Csecilius,  in  remembranoe  of  a 
presbyter  who  had  influenced  his  conversion/  He  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  the  offices  of  deacon  and  presbyter ;  ^  and,  on  a 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Carthage,  within  three  years  after  his  oon- 
version,  he  was  elected  bishop  by  the  general  desire  of 
the  people — ^his  signal  merit  being  regarded  as  a  wa^ 
rant  for  dispensing  with  the  apostolical  warning  against  the  pro-, 
motion  of  recent  converts,*^  as  well  as  for  overruling  his  unwilling- 
ness to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  a  charge/  live 
presbyters,  however,  were  opposed  to  his  election ;  and,  notwith- 
sunding  his  attempts  to  conciliate  them,  they  continued  to  regard 
him'  with  an  implacable  feeling  of  enmity. 

Cyprian  entered  on  his  episcopate  with  an  earnest  resolution 
to  correct  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  he  found  prevailing 
among  his  flock ;  ^  but  after  two  years,  his  labours  for  this  purpose 
were  interrupted  by  the  persecution  under  Decius.  At  Carthage, 
as  elsewhere  in  that  persecution,  the  bishop  was  especially  aimed 
at ;  the  heathen  populace  clamoured  that  he  should  be  thrown  to 
the  lions ;  and  Cyprian — not  from  fear,  but  in  consequence  (as  he 
states)  of  a  heavenly  warning,  and  from  a  conviction  that  such  a 
course  was  most  for  the  benefit  of  his  church — ^with- 
aIIhusi.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  retreat  at  no  great  distance,  where  he  re- 
mained about  fourteen  months.  His  property  was  con- 
fiscated on  his  disappeanince/ 

The  unworthy  behaviour  of  Christians  in  this  persecution  has 

P  Neand.  i.  309  ;  Rettb.  25.  *  Pontios,   7 ;    Pearson,   9  ;    Mann, 

**  Pontiufl  do  Vita  et  Paaaione  S.  Cypr.  79-80. 

c.  3.  T  Rettb.  45-52. 

'  0.  15  ;  Neand.  i.  310.  *  Pontius,  7  ;  Cyp.  Epp.  16,  20.     Per- 

■  Pontius,  0.  5.  baps  Cypriau*8  words  ^eed  not  mean 

*  Pearson,  8.    Some  writers,  bowover  tbat  he  bad  any  other  diyine  warning 

(as  Bingham,  II.  z.  7),  suppose  him  to  than  the  text  Matt.  x.  23.    See  notes  by 

liave  boon  raised  to  the  episcopate  per  Dr.  Newman  in  St.  Cyp.  Treati8ea»  pp. 

aaUum.  viii.  159,  Oxf.  1839. 
"  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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already  been  mentioned.^  Besides  those  who  actually  sacrificed 
to  the  heathen  gods,  multitudes,  by  a  payment  to  the  magistrates, 
obtained  certificates  of  having  obeyed  the  emperor*s  commands ; 
and  many  of  these,  who  were  called  libellatics^  persuaded  them- 
'selves,  by  an  ignorant  sort  of  casuistry,  that  they  had  done  nothing 
wrong.**  The  troubles  of  the  Carthaginian  church  were  increased 
by  a  practice  which  originated  in  the  high  regard  entertained  for 
martyrs  and  confessors.  From  a  natural  feeling  of  respect  for 
those  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith,  martyrs  had  been  allowed, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to  recom- 
mend for  favourable  consideration  the  cases  of  persons  who  were 
under  edblesiastical  censure.*^  This  was  originally  the  extent  of 
dieir  privilege,  and  it  had  been  customary  that  the  deacons  should 
visit  the  martyrs  in  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  caution  in 
the  distribution  of  their  favours.^  But  abuses  had  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  years,  and  some  daring  novelties  of  this  kind  were 
now  introduced  at  Carthage.®  One  Lucian,  inflated  by  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  gained  as  a  confessor,  professed  that  a  martyr 
named  Paul  had,  in  right  of  his  martyrdom,  bequeathed  to  him  the 
power  of  granting  readmission  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Tickets  were  made  out  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available,  not  only 
for  the  person  named  in  them,  but  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
others ; '  indulgences  of  this  kind  were  distributed  without  limit, 
and  even  became  a  matter  of  trafiic.  The  holders  noisily  insisted 
on  immediate  restoration  to  full  communion ;  some  bishops  yielded 
to  their  importunity ;  •  and  Lucian,  in  the  name  of  all  the  con- 
fessors, wrote  an  insolent  letter  to  Cyprian,  announcing  that  they 
bad  granted  reconciliation  to  all  the  lapsed,  and  desiring  the 
bishop  to  convey  the  information  to  his  episcopal  brethren.** 

Cyprian  from  his  retreat  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with 
his  church,  and  endeavoured  to  check  these  disorders,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  showed  an  anxious  desire  to  a\^oid  interference 
with  such  privileges  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
martyrs  and  confessors.  He  allowed  that  those  among  the  lapsed 
who  had  received  letters  from  the  sufferers  for  the  faith  might  be 
admitted  to  reconciliation,  if  in  danger  of  death ;  but  he  directed 

•  p.  98.  council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314)  are  directed 
^  Mosh.  485  ;  Neand.  i.  182.  agaiust    some  abuses  which  then  con- 

*  See   TertuU.   ad  Martyrea,   6  ;    de  tinued  to  be  made  of  letters  from  con- 
Pudic.  22.  fessors.     See  below,  p.  153,  note  \ 

*  Cyp.  Ep.  15;   Nat.  Alex.  vi.   106,         '  "Communicet  ille cum 

seqq.  ;    Tillem.  iv.  69-70  ;   Mosh.  489-  suis."     Cyp.  Ep.  15. 

491.  g  Cyp.  Ep.  19,  27,  &c. 

•  The  25th  canon  of  the  council  of  »»  Ep.  27. 
Illiberis  (a.d.  305  J)  and  the  9th  of  the 
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that  the  rest  should  be  reserved  for  an  examumtion  of  their  cases 
after  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should 
be  exhorted  to  patience.' 

A  short  time  after  Easter,  251,  the  bishop  returned  to  his  dty, 
and  held  a  council  on  the  subject  of  the  lapsed.  It  was  agreed 
that  such  libellatics  as  had  manifested  repentance  for  tbdr 
weakness  should  be  forthwith  admitted  to  commumon,  and  that 
those  who  had  sacrificed  should  be  allowed  to  hope  for  admisuoa 
after  a  longer  period  of  penance.^  The  latter  class  received  a 
further  indulgence  in  the  following  year,  when,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  renewed  persecution,  a  synod  under  Cyprian  resolved  to  grant 
immediate  reconciliation  to  all  who  had  shown  themselvea  duly 
penitent.' 

Fresh  commotions  were  excited  at  Carthage  by  a  presbyter 
named  Novatus.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  man  was  one  of 
the  five  presbyters  who  had  objected  to  Cyprian's  promotion;" 
but  he  had  become  noted  for  his  insubordination  and  irregularities. 
Cyprian  tells  us  that  he  had  robbed  widows  and  orphans,  and  bad 
embezzled  the  funds  of  the  church ;  that  he  had  kicked  his  wife 
while  pregnant,  so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child ;  that  he  had 
allowed  his  father  to  starve  in  the  street,*^  and  had  refused  even  to 
bury  him ;  and  that  for  these  and  other  offences  he  was  about  to 
be  brought  to  trial,  wlien  the  outbreak  of  persecution  under 
Decius  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Novatus  entered  into  a 
connexion  with  Felicissimus,  a  man  of  wealth,  but  of  indifferent 
character,  and,  either  by  usurping  tlie  episcopal  power  of  ordiua- 
tion,  or  (as  is  more  likely)  by  the  assistance  of  some  bishop, 
advanced  him  to  the  order  of  deacon."  These  two,  with  others  of 
the  clergy,  engaged  in  a  course  of  strong  opposition  to  Cyprian ; 
they  incited  the  lapsed  against  him ;  they  disputed  with  his  com- 
missioners as  to  the  distribution  of  the  church-funds;  and  at 
length,  about  a  year  after  the  bishop's  return,''*  Feli- 
cissimus proceeded  to  set  up  one  of  the  malcontent  pres- 
byters, Fortunatus,  as  a  rival  in  the  see  of  Carthage — the  conse- 
cration being  performed  by  five  bishops,  who  had  all  been  deprived 
for  heresy  or  lapse.^  Novatus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  to  Rome. 

^  Cyp.  Ep.  19,  23,  &c.;    Tillem.  iv.  that  he  was. 

_IS-7 1 ,  75-6.     *  "  Or  in  a  village—'*  In  yioo."    Ep.  49. 

*    *  i:|j,  Iv.  17.  »  Ibid.    See  Pearson,  25;   Bingham, 

'  Ky.  B7.  II.  iu.  7. 

pijftnati  and  Mosheim  (508-9)  sup-  ^  Pearson,  35. 

■  s  was  not;  Tillemont(iv.613),  *»  Ep.  lix.  10;  Schrockh,  iv.  299. 
,  Sl^),  and  Rettberg  (103-5), 
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FaUan,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  martyred  in  January,  250,  and 
the  see  remained  vacant  until  June  in  the  following  year,  when 
Cornelius  was  elected/  During  this  interval  some  letters  were 
exchanged  between  Cyprian  and  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  been 
led  by  reports  to  think  unfavourably  of  his  withdrawal  from  his 
dty,  but  afterwards  came  to  understand  him  better,  and  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  towards  the 
lapsed.  Among  these  clergy  Novatian  was  eminent  for  eloquence 
and  learning.  He  had  received  a  philosophical  education,  although 
it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  infer  from  some  of  Cyprian's  expressions 
that  he  was  ever  professedly  a  stoic'  His  temper  was  morose  and 
gloomy ;  he.  had  at  one  time  been  vexed  by  a  devil — for  so  the 
early  Christians  accounted  for  appearances  which  were  probably 
like  those  of  a  diseased  melancholy.  After  this  he  had  received 
clinical  baptism,^  and  on  his  recovery  had  neglected  to  seek  the 
completion  of  the  baptismal  gift  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands;  yet  notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  Fabian,  from  a 
wish  to  secure  for  the  church  the  services  of  so  able  a  man,  had 
admitted  him  to  the  priesthood— having  with  difficulty  overcome 
the  reluctance  which  was  shown  by  all  the  clergy  and  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  laity ;  for  both  clergy  and  people  had  then  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  ordained."  In  the  time  of  the 
persecution,  when  urged  to  take  a  share  in  ministering  to  his 
suffering  brethren,  Novatian  is  said  to  have  answered  that  he 
**  had  no  mind  to  be  any  longer  a  presbyter,  and  was  attached  to 
a  different  philosophy" — words  which  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
preferred  a  recluse  ascetic  life  to  the  active  labours  of  his  office.* 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  see  Novatian  had  great  influence  at 
Rome.     Cyprian  states^  that  he  was  the  writer  of  a  letter"  in 

'  PearaoD,  17,  28.     Decius  is  said  to  der  the  ordination  expedient,  c.  12. 

have  declared  that  he  would  /ather  see  °  Cornelius  ap.  Euseb.  vi.  43  ;  Tillem. 

a  pretender  to  the  empire  arise  than  a  iii.  437;   Baluz.   n.  in   Cypr.   col.  317. 

new  bishop  of  Rome.     Cypr.  Ep.  Hi.  9.  Walch  (ii.  197)  supposes  that  it  was  not 

•  Ep.  Iv.;  Walch,  IL  194  ;  Neand.  i.  Fabian,  but  an  earlier  bishop,  who  or- 
333.  dained  Novatian. 

*  i,  e.  baptism  on  a  sick  bed— which  *  Cornel.  1.  c. ;  Neand.  i.  332.  This 
waa  regarded  with  disfavour  on  account  seems  to  be  a  more  probable  construe- 
of  the  unwoithy  motives  which  com-  tion  of  the  words  than  that  proposed  by 
monly  influenced  the  receivers  in  defer-  Mosheim  (p.  516) — that  Novatian  was 
ring  their  baptism  until  they  might  disposed  to  leave  the  church,  which, 
suppose  themselves  beyond  the  risk  of  according  to  Mosheim's  view,  he  had 
forfeiting  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  by  entered  without  full  conviction.  Arch- 
a  i^^P^  into  sin.  (See  chap.  viii.  sect,  deacon  Evans  thinks  that  the  story,  if 
iii)  The  council  of  Neocseearea,  a.d.  in  any  degree  true,  is  much  distorted, 
314,  forbids  the  ordination  of  a  person  as  it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
so  baptised  to  the  presbyterate,  unless  that  Novatian  soon  after  took  a  leading 
he  should  have  afterwards  distinguished  part  in  the  Roman  church,  ii.  259. 
himself  by  faith  and  seal,  or  unless  the  r  Ep.  Iv.  5. 
scarcity  of  other  candidates  should  reu-  *  Ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  36. 


ct 
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which  the  Roman  clergy  allowed  that  the  lapsed  might  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  if  in  danger  of  death ;  but  after  the  election 
of  Cornelius  he  became  the  leader  of  a  schismatical  party  on  prin- 
ciples incompatible  with  any  such  concession.  He  held  that, 
although  the  penitent  lapsed  might  be  admitted  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  yet  the 
church  had  no  power  to  grant  them  absolution,  and  must  for  ever 
cxchidc  them  from  communion ;  that  a  church  which  communicated 
with  such  offenders  forfeited  its  Christian  character  and  privileges.' 
Novatian  had  before  protested  that  he  did  not  desire  tiie  bishop- 
rick  of  Rome,  and  we  need  not  suppose  his  protest  inmncere,  as  Us 
severe  and  unsocial  temperament  inclined  him  to  a  life  of  seclusion. 
When,  however^  the  schism  was  formed,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
set  up  as  its  head,  and  was  consecrated  by  three  bishops  of  obscure 
sees,  who  had  been  drawn  to  Rome  under  false  pretences,  and  laid 
tlieir  hands  on  him  in  the  evening,  after  a  meal.  The  moving 
spirit  in  these  proceedings  was  the  Carthaginian  Novatus.^ 
Possibly  he  may  have  disagreed  with  his  old  ally  Felicissimus  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  lapsed ;  or  he  may  have  taken  the  part  of 
laxity  at  Carthage,  and  that  of  severity  at  Rome,  from  no  better 
motive  than  a  wish  by  cither  means  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
regular  bishops.*^ 

Novatian  sent  notice  of  his  consecration  to  the  great  churches 
of  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  Fabius  of  Antioch  was 
inclined  to  acknowledge  him,  but  died  soon  after,  without  having 
taken  any  decided  measures.**  The  letter  to  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria appears  to  have  been  apologetic,  representing  that  Novatian 
had  been  forced  into  his  course ;  to  which  Dionysius  replied  that, 
if  it  were  so,  he  ought  to  show  his  sincerity  by  withdrawing  from 
his  rivalry  to  Cornelius,  and  endeavouring  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  Roman  church.®  At  (Carthage  the  schismatical  envoys  were 
repelled  by  a  council  which  was  sitting  at  the  time  of  their  arrival' 

'  Cyp.  Ep.  Iv.  26-9 ;  Socrat.  iv.  28 ;  Til-  election  for  a  token  of  a  policj  more 

lem.  ill.  472 ;  Walch,  ii.  253-5.    Neander,  lax  than  that  which  the  bishop  actually 

who  never  willingly  admits  any  fault  followed,  while  Novatian 'a  own  opinions 

in  a  schismatic  or  reputed  heretic,  tries  had  in  the   mean   time  become  more 

to  defend  Novatian 's  consiKtency  (i.  334).  severe. 

But,  in  truth,  all  the  leading  persons  ^  Cornel.,  ap.    Euseb.   vi.   43.      The 

woidd  seem  to  have  somewhat  altered  Greek    writers    caU    Novatian   Nooalua 

their  views  in  the  course  of  these  affairs,  (fioovdros). 

The  agreement    between    Cyprian  and  *  See   Tillem.  iii.   449 ;    Moah.   504, 

Cornelius  resulted  from  an  abatement  on  511,  518;  Walch,  ii.  230;    Rettb.  107- 

the  part  of  the  African,  and  an  opposite  111;  Neaud.  i.  337  ;  Qiesel.  I.  i.  392. 

Dvement  on  the  part  of  the   lloman  ^  Euseb.  vi.  44  ;  Tillem.  iii.  463. 

[wild,   i   315;    Kettb.    113-6).      And  «  Euseb.  vi.  45. 

"  1  was    probably    led    by  Cor-  '  Cyp.  Ep.  44. 
praviouB  character  to  take  his 
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One  Maximus  was  afterwards  set  up  as  Novatianist  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, and  mtniders  of  the  same  kind  were  planted  in  other  African 
diooesea.' 

A  large  number  of  the  Boman  confessors  had  at  first  been 
engaged  in  the  schism.  These  soon  discovered  their  error ;  they 
formally  acknowledged  Cornelius  as  bishop,  and  returned  to  the 
unity  of  the  church,^  while  Novatian  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  his  followers  by  requiring  them,  at  the  reception  of 
the  eucharist,  to  swear  that  they  would  never  forsake  him  or  join 
Cornelius.'  Novatianism  found  many  proselytes  in  the  west,  and 
•its  principles  became  even  more  rigid  than  at  first.  The  sentence 
of  lifelong  exclusion  from  communion,  which  had  originally  been 
applied  to  those  only  who  had  denied  the  faith,^  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  who,  after  baptism,  committed  the  greater  sins.  The 
Novatianists  assumed  the  name  of  Cathariy  or  Puritans,  They 
rebaptized  proselytes  from  the  church,  considering  its  communion 
to  be  impure,  and  its  ministrations  to  be  consequently  void.  Some 
of  them  condemned  digamy  (or  second  marriage)  as  equally  sinful 
with  adultery.'  As  to  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Novatianists  were  steadily  orthodox,  and  many  of  them  suffered 
for  the  faith.    The  council  of  Nicaea  attempted  to  heal  the 

1  •         1  M.  1  1       -KT  •      •  ^     ^'^'  325. 

schism  by  conciliatory  measures ;  ^  but  the  Novatianists 
still  regarded  the  laxity  of  the  church's  discipline  as  a  bar  to  a 
reunion  with  it,  although  they  were  drawn  into  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  catholics  by  a  community  of  danger  during  the 
ascendancy  of  Arianism.  The  sect  long  continued  to  exist.  In 
Phrygia,  it  combined  with  the  remnant  of  the  Montanists ;  °  and 

■  Cyp.  Ep.  lix.  10  ;   Tillem.  iv.  107-8.  ther  he  assented  to  its  creed  and  to  its 

*»  Cyp.  Ep.  49.  determination   respecting    the  time  of 

*  Corael.  ap.  Euseb.  vi.  43.  Easter;  to  which  Aceaius  answered  that 
^  See  Cyp.  Ep.  Iv.  26.  both  were  in  accordance  with  what  he 

*  Epiphan.  lix.  3-6;  Theodoret,  Hair,    had  always  held  as  matter  of  apoatolical 
iii.  5.  tradition.  The  emperor  then  asked  why 

"  Can.  viii.  enacts  that  Novatianist  he  remained  separate  from  the  church; 
clergy  shall,  on  professing  adhesion  to  on  which  the  bishop  stated  the  rigid 
the  discipline  of  the  church  as  to  com-  notions  of  his  sect  as  to  the  forgiveness 
munion  with  digamists  and  the  lapsed,  of  sins.  Constantino  rejoined  by  de- 
be  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  siring  him  to  "  take  a  ladder,  and  go  up 
allowed  to  retain  their  rank;  and  it  pro-  to  heaven  by  himself." 
Tides  for  cases  of  conflicting  claims  by  ■  Socrat.  iv.  28;  v.  21-2;  Giesel.  I.  i. 
ordering  that  employment  should  be  394.  Socrates,  who  is  favourable  to  the  • 
provided  for  the  Novatianist  bishops  Novatianists  (although  it  is  probably 
■8  chorepiscopi  (see  chap,  viii.)  or  as  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  him- 
presbyters,  unless  the  Catholic  bishops  self  a  member  of  the  sect),  complains 
should  be  pleased  to  share  the  episcoi»l  that  at  Rome  and  Alexandria  they  were 
title  with  them.  Socrates  tells  (i.  10)  a  oppressed  by  the  catholic  bishops  in  the 
►  story  of  Acesius,  a  Novatianist  bishop,  beginning  of  the  fifth  century— having 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  until  then  flourished,  at  Rome  esf^^'-ll*- 
oouncil.     ConBtantine  asked  him  wiia"  Til.  7,  11. 


— having  ^^M 
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at  Alexandria,  a  patxiarcli  ®  found  occasion  to  write  against  it  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  opposite  movement  at  Carthage  was  altogether  a  failure.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Felicissimus  endeavoured  to  get  his  bishop  acknow- 
ledged at  Bome.^  Most  of  the  lapsed,  who  had  adhered  to  him  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  easy  readmis^on  in  a  body  to  the  church, 
were  shocked  at  the  establishment  of  a  formal  schism,  and  sued  for 
reconciliation  on  Cyprian's  terms.*^  We  hear  nothing  further  of 
Felicissimus. 

The  great  plague  which  has  been  already  mentioned  drew  forth 
a  signal  display  of  Cyprian*s  charity  and  practical  energy,  and  of 
those  manifestations  of  Christian  zeal  and  love  which,  wherever 
they  took  place,  were  found  perhaps  the  most  efiective  popular 
evidence  in  behalf  of  the  faith  which  prompted  them.  While  the 
heathen  population  of  Carthage  left  their  sick  untended,  and  cast 
out  the  bodies  of  the  dead  into  the  streets — while  all  seemed  to  be 
hardened  in  selfishness,  and  wretches  even  invaded  the  houses  of 
tlie  dying  for  the  purpose  of  plunder — and  while  the  multitude 
reviled  the  Christians  as  having  drawn  down  the  visitation  by  their 
impiety  towards  the  gods — Cyprian  called  his  flock  together,  ex- 
horted them  by  precepts  and  examples  from  Scripture,  and 
appointed  to  each  his  work.  The  rich  gave  their  money  and  the 
poor  gave  their  labour  towards  the  common  object;  the  dead 
bodies  which  tainted  the  air  were  buried ;  and  the  sick,  whether 
Christians  or  pagans,  were  nursed  at  the  expense  and  by  the  care 
of  Christians/ 

A  fresh  controversy  soon  arose  to  engage  the  attention  of  Cyprian. 
Cornelius  died  or  was  martyred  '^  in  September,  252  ;  and,  after  the 
Roman  see  had  been  held  for  less  than  eight  months  by  Lucius, 
Stephen  was  chosen  to  fill  it/  Stephen,  a  man  of  violent  and  arro- 
gant character,  speedily  embroiled  himself  with  some  Asiatic  bishops 
in  a  question  as  to  the  manner  of  admitting  converts  from  heresy 
and  schism  into  the  church.  This  question  was  one  which  had  not 
practically  occurred  in  the  apostolic  age  ;"  and  having  cons^uently 
been  left  open  by  Scripture,  it  had  been  variously  determined  by 
difierent  churches.     At  Rome,  proselytes  were  admitted  by  im- 

'    «  Eulogius,  the  contemporary  of  Gre-  signify  a  violent  death,  although  the 

gory  the  Great.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.   10.)  Euaebian  Chronicle  (Patrol,  xxvii.  650), 

rhot.  Bibl.  codd.  182,  208,  280.  St.  Jerome  (De  VV.   lUust.  66  ;  Vita 

p  Cyp.  Ep  .S9.                 q  Ep.  lix.  15.  S.   Pauli,   2),  and   other  later  writers, 

■  Pontius,  9-10.  state  that  Cornelius  was  put  to  death. 

pdAn,  in  writing  both  to  Lucius  See  Tillem.  iii.  468;  Migne,  iii.  681. 

'■ii)  atid  to  Stephen  (Ixviii.  5)  *  Euseb.  vii.  2. 

eliud  a  martyr;  but  it  would  "  Augustin.  de  Baptismo  cont.  Dona- 

bho  word  is  not  meant  to  tiataa,  Iv.  9. 
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position  of  bands ;  in  Asia,  rebaptism  had  been  practised ;  and 
for  each  method  apostolical  authority  was  pretended — in  other 
words,  each  could  plead  immemorial  local  usage/  Synods  held 
at  Iconium  and  at  Synnada,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
ScveruSy  had  established  the  rule  of  rebaptism  throughout  most 
churches  of  Asia  Minor/  In  Africa  the  same  practice  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  synod  held  under  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
early  in  the  third  century  ;*  but— chiefly  perhaps  because  conver- 
sions from  sectarianism  were  rare — it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  interval  between  Agrippinus  and  Cyprian.* 

The  origin  of  the  disagreement  between  Stephen  and  the  Asiatics 
is  unknown,  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  that  some  orientals,  re- 
siding at  Rome,  wished  to  introduce  there  the  practice  of  their 
native  churches.^  Neither  is  it  exactly  known  what  Stephen's  own 
opinion  was ;  whether  his  words — that  converts  "  from  whatsoever 
heresy"^  should  be  received  by  imposition  of  hands — are  to  be  un- 
derstood absolutely,  or  whether  (as  seems  more  probable)  they 
ought  to  be  interpreted  with  limitations  agreeable  to  the  church's 
later  judgment^  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  he  was 
engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Asiatics  before  the  difference  with 
Cyprian  arose.  He  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  practice, 
aud  they  refused  to  abandon  it* 

Cyprian  was  drawn  into  the  controversy  by  a  question  of  some 
Numidian  and  Mauritanian  bishops,  who  had  probably  been  led 
to  suspect  the  propriety  of  rebaptism  by  seeing  that  the  Nova- 
tianists  used  it  in  the  case  of  proselytes  from  the  church.'  He 
replied  that  converts  must  be  baptized,  unless  they  had  received 
the  regular  baptism  of  the  church  before  falling  into  heresy  or 
schism,  in  which  case  imposition  of  hands  would  suffice.^  He 
argued  that  there  could  be  only  one  church,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;  that,  as  at  baptism  itself  there  is  required  a  profession  of 
belief  in  "  life  everlasting,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 

«   Tillem.    iv.    140 ;    Moeh.    543-4 ;  243  (reprinted  by  Routh,  Reliq.   Sac 

Walch,  ii.  315.  iii.  210-tf,  and  by  Migne,  Patrol,  iii. 

7  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  vii.  7 ;  Hefele,  1073-7). 

i.  82.  t»  Moeh.  538. 

«  Cypr.  Ep.   70.    The   date  of  thia  «  Cyp.'fip.  Ixiiv.  1, 

council  was  probably  in  the  episcopate  *  See   Pearson,   54;    Nat.   Alex.  vi. 

of   CaUistus    of    Borne,   a.d.    218-222.  Dissert.  13-4;  Pagi,  iii.  64;  Thomassin, 

(Hefele,  i.   78-9.)    Tertullian  disallows  in  Patrolog.  iii.  1250,  seqq. ;  Walch,  ii. 

the  baptism  of  heretics.     (De  Bapt.  15;  334-345;  Rettb.  160-5;  Hefele,  i.  100-1. 

De  Pudic.  19.)  See  note  by  Dom  Thomas,  •  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  vii.  5.    See 

in  Migne,  ii.  1183;  Miinter,  151.  Maran,  Vit.  a  Cypr.  c.  29;  Mosh.  540; 

•  Aug.  de  Bapt.  iii.  16;  Mosh.  536-7;  Schrt")ckh,  iv.  324;  Neand.  L  44U 

Tillem.  iv.  143.   On  the  whole  question,  '  See  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  2. 

see  a  learned  note  by  Fell  in  Craw  p,  ^  £p.  71. 
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holy  church,"**  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  unless  within  the  ehurcii ; 
that  the  water  cannot  be  sanctified  unto  cleansing  by  one  who  is 
himself  unclean  •/  and — since  the  daim  of  prescription  could  not 
be  advanced  for  this  view  in  Africa,  as  it  was  in  the  east— he 
maintained  that  reason  ought  to  prevail  over  custom.^  The  prin- 
ciple was  affirmed  by  three  Carthaginian  councils,  the  last  of  which 
was  held  in  S^tember,  256 ;  but,  although  they  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  laying  down  a  rule  for  other  churches,  Stephen  took 
violent  offence  at  their  proceedings ;  he  refused  to  see  the  envoys 
who  had  been  sent  to  him  after  the  second  council,^  charged  his 
flock  to  withhold  all  hospitality  from  them,  denounced  Cyprian  in 
outrageous  language,™  and  broke  off  communion  with  the  Africans," 
as  he  had  before  done  with  the  Asiatics.  Such  a  proceeding,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  third  century,  did  not, 
like  the  excommunications  of  popes  in  later  times,  imply  a  claim  of 
authority  to  separate  from  the  body  of  Christ,  or  to  deprive  of  the 
means  of  grace ;  it  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  power  which 
every  bishop  had  to  suspend  religious  intercourse  with  communities 
or  persons  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  error.® 

Finding  himself  thus  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  great 
church  of  the  west,  Cyprian  resolved  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  Asiatics  who  were  in  the  same  condition.^  He  therefore 
sent  a  letter,  with  a  report  of  his  proceedings,  to  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia  (who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
friend  of  Origen).  Firmilian  in  his  answer  deals  very  freely  with 
Stephen's  character  and  conduct — so  much  so,  that  the  first  editors 
to  whom  the  epistle  became  known  suppressed  it  on  account  of  its 
bearing  against  the  later  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  that  other 
Romanists  have  since  justified  the  suppression,  and  have  regretted 
that,  through  the  imprudent  candour  of  less  politic  editors,  such  a 
document  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  light. ** 

•»  "  Credifl  in  vitam  sBternam  et  re-  "  This  seems  to  be  certaiD,  although 
mitfsionem  peccatorum  per  sanctam  ec-    some  Romanists,  unwilling  to  aUow  that 


clesiam  ? "  Cone.  Garth,  de  Bapt.  I.  (£p.  a   pope  can  have   taken  such    a    step 

Ixx.  2.)    See  Heurtley,  *  Harmonia  Sym-  against  so  eminent  a  saint  as  Cyprian, 

bolica/ 19-20.     Oxf.  1858.  argue  that  Stephen  went  no  further  than 

»  Ibid.  tlireatening.     See  Baron.  258.  50;  Pagi, 

^  **Non  est  autem   de  consuetudine  iii.  64;  Tillem.  iv.  150;  Mosh.  538,  543; 

prffscribendum,     sed     ratione    vincen-  Walch,  ii.  303 ;  Rettb.  172,  184-6. 

dum."     Ep.  Ixxi.  2.  o   Mosh.    447,    538.      Compare    the 

^  That  this   mission   was    after    the  reasoning  of  Tillemont  as  to  something 

second  council — not,  as  some  suppose,  which    took    place  at   the  council  of 

after  the  third — see  Walch,  ii.  361.  Ephesus,  xiv.  412. 

"  Firmil.   ad   Cypr.   last    section  : —  p  Mosh.  543-4. 

^^on.pudet  Stephanum  ....  Cypri-  i  See  Baluze*s  note  at  the  beginning 

pseudochristum  et  ppeudaposto-  of  the  epistle  (Patrol,  iii.  1153);  Pear- 

^  dolo0um  operarium  dicere. '  son's  Minor  Works,  ed.  Churton,  I.  civ.* 
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The  sequel  is  not  distinctly  recorded.  The  death  of  Stephen, 
early  in  the  year  257/  contributed  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whose  own  opinions  pro- 
bably inclined  to  the  Roman  view,"  exerted  himself  as  a  mediator 
by  writing  both  to  Stephen  and  to  his  successor,  Xystus  or  Sixtus  ;^ 
and  from  the  terms  in  which  Cyprian's  contemporary  biographer 
speaks  of  Xystus,  as  a  "good  and  peacemaking  priest,""  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  controversy  was  laid  to  rest  for  the  time  by  an  un- 
derstanding that  every  church  should  be  left  to  its  own  judgment 
The  question  of  rebaptism  was  afterwards  decided  against 
Cyprian's  views,  and  also  against  the  extreme  opinion  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Aries, 
which  ordered  that,  if  the  schismatical  baptism  had  been 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  converts  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  by  impositign  of  hands.^ 

When  the  persecution  under  Valerian  reached  Africa,  Cyprian 
was  carried  before  the  proconsul,  Patemus.^     In  answer  a.d.  257. 
to  interrogations,  he  avowed  himself  a  Cliristian  and  a  -^"S-  ^O- 
bishop ;  he  added,  that  Christians  served  only  one  God,  and  that 
they  prayed  daily  for  themselves,  for  all  mankind,  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  emperprs.     On  being  questioned  as  to  the  names  of  his 


criiL  Some  RomaDists  (Missori,  Mol- 
kenbiibr,  &c.)  have  eDdeavoured  to  deny 
its  genuiDcneaB,  on  account  of  its  hos- 
tility to  Roman  pretensions,  but  Mr. 
Shepherd  supposes  it  to  be  a  forgenr  in 
the  papal  interest!  See  Qieseler  1.  i. 
396,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  xciii. 
103. 

'  Pearson,  60. 

•  Neander,  however,  thinks  the  con- 
trary, i.  443.    €k>mp.  Walch,  ii.  872-3. 

«  Euseb.  vii.  5 ;  TiUem.  iv.  142-3, 
160;  Rettb.  193-4. 

"  Pontius,  c.  14;  comp.  Qiesel.  I.  i. 
397;  Tillem.  iv.  160-1. 

*  Hard.  L  265.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  with 
Cyprian,  afterwards  passed  a  decree  in 
contradiction  to  their  former  opinions 
(adv.  Lucif.  23) :  but  there  is  no  other 
authoritv  for  this  statement.  At  a  later 
time,  reoaptism  of  proselytes  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Donatists,  who  naturally 
insisted  much  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Cyprian.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  treatise 
'De  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas/  tells 
them  that,  if  Cyprian's  view  as  to 
baptism  was  in  their  favour,  his  doc- 
trine of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  the 
charity  which  made  him  willing  to 
allow  a  difference  of  piactioe  wiUiout 


breach  of  communion,  were  strongly  in 
condemnation  of  them.  (i.  28;  ii.  12  ; 
V.  i.  See  too  Contra  Crescon.  ii.  39, 
seqq.,  and  *  De  Unico  Baptismo.*)  He 
argues  at  great  length  against  the  aivii- 
ments  of  Cyprian  and  his  councils: 
"  Christi  baptisma,"  he  says,  "ubique 
sanctum  est,  et  quamvis  apud  hsreticos 
vel  schismaticos,  ipsius  tamen  hsi'esis 
vel  schismatis  non  est,  et  ideo  nee  ad 
ipsam  Catholicam  inde  venientes  oportet 
denuo  baptizari "  (i.  29).  For  Augus- 
tine's opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  schis- 
matical baptism,  see  iii.  18.  He  often 
speaks  of  a  "  plenary  "  council  as  having 
pronounced  against  Cyprian's  views; 
it  seems  moat  likely  that  the  council  of 
Aries  is  meant,  although  some  suppose 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  council  of 
Nictta,  inasmuch  as  the  same  principle 
which  admits  the  baptism  of  schismatics 
was  involved  in  the  recognition  of 
Novatianist  orders  by  the  8th  Nicene 
canon.  See  note  on  the  treatise,  ii.  14; 
Nat.  Alex.  vi.  Dissert.  24;  Hieron.  adv. 
Lucif.  27  ;  Tillem.  iv.  160,  632  ;  Dupin, 
i.  152;  Pagi,  iii.  574-7;  Rettb.  194 
Hefele,  i.  lu5-6. 

y  The  remaining  part  of  the  story 
from  Pontius  and  the  proconsular 
(Patrol,  iii.-iv.) 


ly*; 
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clergy,  he  said  that  the  laws  of  the  state  coBcLemned  iDfonners; 
that  ecclesiastical  discipline  forbade  the  clergy  to  offer  themselves 
for  punishment ;  but  that,  if  sought  for,  they  might  be  found  in 
their  places.  As  he  steadfastly  reiiised  to  sacrifice,  he  was  banished 
to  Curubis,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  which  his  deacon 
Pontius,  who  accompanied  him,  describes  as  a  pleasant  abode.'  On 
the  night  after  his  arrival  there,  a  vision  announced  to  him  that  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death  next  day ;  the  event,  however,  proved  that 
the  delay  of  a  day  was  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  a  year.  The 
bishop's  residence  at  Curubis  was  cheered  by  frequent  visits  from 
his  friends.  By  the  means  which  were  at  his  disposal,  he  was 
enabled  to  send  relief  to  many  of  his  brethren  who  had  been 
carried  away  to  labour  in  the  mines  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 
and  were  treated  with  great  barbarity ;  and  with  these  and  other 
confessors  he  exchanged  letters  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment.* 

On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul,  Galerius,  Cyprian  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  at  his  gardens 
near  Carthage.  Valerian's  second  and  more  severe  edict  **  had 
now  been  issued,  and  the  bishop  was  resolved  to  endure  for  his 
faith  the  worst  that  man  could  inflict  on  him.  Fearing,  however, 
during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  proconsul  at  Utica,  lest  he 
should  be  carried  to  that  city,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  in  the 
sight  of  his  own  people,  he  concealed  himself  for  a  time  ;  but,  on 
the  return  of  Galerius  to  Carthage,  he  reappeared  at  his  gardens, 
and  withstood  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  urged  him  to 
save  himself  by  flight  On  the  13th  of  September,  258,  he  was 
carried  to  a  place  where  the  proconsul  was  staying  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  about  four  miles  from  Carthage.  Here  the  bishop 
was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  friends  at  supper,  while  the  streets  around  the  proconsular 
house,  in  which  he  was  lodged,  were  thronged  by  Christians  anxious 
for  their  pastor's  safety.     These  had  flocked  from  the  capital  on 

»  Gibbon — whose  zeal  in  eiteDuating  death  of  a  man  whose  only  crime  was 

the  conduct  of  persecutors  towards  the  maintaining    his    own    opinions    with 

Christians  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  frankness  and  courage'*  (note,  ib.  p.  560; 

not  very  disgusting — dwells  much   on  see  too    Mackintosh,  ib.   527).    More- 

the  pleasantuess  of  Curubis,  and  other  over,  it  is  very  clear,  eren  from  the 

■uch  points  (i.  558-60).     M.  Guizot  well  narrative  of  Pontius,  that  the  case  of 

\rkB — ^  Setting  aside  all   religious  Cyprian  was  not  what  Qibbon  professes 

iderations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  to  consider  it — an  average  specimen  of 

nrprised  at  the  kind  of  complaisance  the  treatment  of  the  victims. 

which  the  historian  here  insists,  in  •  Kpp.  77,  seqq. 

^  of   the   persecutors,   on    some  *»  See  p.  lOu. 
oircumfltauces  allowed  at  the 
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the  news  of  bis  arrest ;  many  of  them  spent  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  vast  multitude  crowded  the  place  of  judgment  when 
on  the  following  day — the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Cornelius 
of  Rome — Cyprian  was  led  forth  for  trial  As  he  arrived,  heated 
with  the  walk  firom  the  proconsul's  house,  a  soldier  of  the  guard, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  Christian,  offered  him  some  change  of 
dress;  but  he  declined  the  offer,  saying  that  it  was  useless  to 
remedy  evils  which  would  probably  forthwith  come  to  an  end. 
On  being  desired  by  the  proconsul,  in  the  name  of  the  emperors, 
to  oflfer  sacrifice,  Cyprian  answered  by  a  refusal.  The  magistrate 
desired  him  to  consider  his  safety.  *'  Do  as  thou  art  commanded," 
was  the  reply ;  "  in  so  righteous  a  cause,  there  is  no  room  for  consi- 
deration." It  was  with  reluctance  and  difficulty  that  Galerius,  after 
a  short  consultation  with  his  advisers,  pronounced  the  inevitable 
sentence, — ^That  Thascius  Cyprian,  as  having  long  been  a  ringleader 
in  impiety  against  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  having  resisted  tlie 
attempts  made  by  the  emperors  to  reclaim  him,  should  be  be- 
headed with  the  sword,  in  punishment  of  his  offences,  and  as  a 
warning  to  his  followers.  The  bishop  received  his  doom  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  God ;  and  a  cry  arose  from  the  Chris- 
tians who  were  present,  "  Let  us  go  and  be  beheaded  with  him !  " 
Cyprian  was  without  delay  conducted  to  the  scene  of  execution — a 
level  space  surrounded  by  thick  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were 
soon  filled  by  members  of  his  flock,  who  eagerly  climbed  up,  **  hke 
Zacchaus,"  that  they  might  witness  their  bishop  s  triumph  over  death. 
After  having  knelt  for  a  short  time  in  prayer,  he  bound  his  eyes  with 
his  own  hands,  and,  having  directed  that  a  present  should  be  given 
to  the  executioner,  submitted  to  the  sword.  His  body  was  deposited 
in  a  neighbouring  spot,  "  because  of  the  curiosity  of  the  heathen," 
but  was  afterwards  removed  by  torchlight  with  great  solemnity, 
and  laid  in  an  honourable  sepulture ;  while  his  blood,  which  had 
been  careftilly  caught  in  cloths  and  handkerchiefe  as  it  fell,  was 
treasured  up  as  a  precious  relic. 

It  is  said  that  Cyprian  daily  read  some  portion  of  Tertullian's 
works,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  ask  for  the  book  by  saying 
to  his  secretary,  "Give  me  my  master."^  The  influence  of  his 
great  countryman  on  his  mind  is  abundantly  evident  in  his  writings  ;** 
perhaps  Tertullian's  Montanism  may  have  shared,  as  well  as  the 


«  Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  53.  tions  to  MiDucius  Felii,  Bee  Le  Nouiryg 

*  Rettb.  17,  19,  30,   36,   218,    221  ;     in  Migne'a  Patrologia,  iii.  4o5-8. 
Keand.  iL  446.    For  Pyprian's  obli^ 
VOZ.  I. 
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African  temperament,*  in  producing  his  tendency  to  a  belief  in  fire- 
quent  supernatural  visitations.  But  if  Cyprian  was  inferior  to  the 
earlier  writer  in  originality  and  genius,  he  was  free  from  his  ex- 
aggeration and  irregularity,  and  possessed  talents  for  practical  life 
of  which  Tertullian  gives  no  indication.  The  master  was  carried 
into  schism ;  the  scholar's  great  and  ruling  idea  was  that  of  unity 
in  the  visible  church,  and  it  was  on  this  that  his  controversies 
turned.  In  his  treatise  on  the  subject  he  ransacks  Scripture  for 
types  and  arguments;  he  concludes  that  *^he  who  has  not  the 
church  for  his  mother,  cannot  have  God  for  his  Father  ;"'  that  the 
church  is  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  without  which  there  was  no  deliverance 
from  destruction  f  that  for  those  who  are  separate  from  the  visible 
church  neither* miracles  nor  martyrdom  can  avail  as  evidences  of 
faith  or  as  grounds  of  hope.**  While  we  may  agree  in  his  prin- 
ciples generally,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  carries  them  out 
with  a  reasoning  too  precise  for  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  that  he 
does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  share  which  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  his  outward  poation 
or  profession,  have  in  determining  his  state  before  God ;  or  the 
indications  afforded  by  Scripture,  that,  besides  the  main  broad 
system  of  the  Divine  government,  there  is  also  with  the  Almighty 
a  merciful  regard  to  exceptions  and  peculiarities, — ^a  regard  of 
which  man  indeed  may  not  presume  to  forestall  the  effect,  but 
which  we  are  yet  bound  reverently,  charitably,  and  thankfully  to 
keep  in  mind.' 

It  would,  however,  be  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  Cyprian  to 
suppose  that  in  his  views  of  unity  he  was  influenced  either  by  want 
of  charity  towards  those  whose  schism  he  condemned,  or  by  a 

•  Neand.  i.  329.  **  With  ibis  Btriking  example  [of  the 
'  De  Unitate  Eccles.  6.  Fall  and  the  Redemption]  impreseed  on 
V  lb.  your  minds,  and  separating  (as  you  may 
^  lb.  15,  19.    Here,  it  will  be  ob-    easily  do)  the  principle  involTed  in  ft 

sorved,  Cyprian  opposed  the  tendency  from  its  details,  consider  firsts — !■  it  un- 

of  his  age  to  ovei'value  martyrdom.  likely  that  God  should  appoint  a  special 

*  ^  By  wconimodition  I  mean  the  prin-  organization  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
ciple  observable  in  God's  merciful  dis-  His  church  ?  Secondly,  that,  when  that 
pensations,  of  suiting  Hiuiself  to  the  oryanhatton  has  been  more  or  /rss  oa- 
mfimiities  and  errors  of  His  creatures,  pnireii.  He  should  condescend  to  amiinm 
by  occasional  variations  of  His  own  His  gifts  in  a  manner  acarniinodated  to  the 
stated  laws,  without  any  repeal  of  those  alteration  i 

laws  themselves.     To   begin   from   the         **  Nay,  it  is  supposable  that  the  whole 

highest  groimd : — It  is  evident  that  nil  body  of  [irregular  religious]   systems, 

mercy  is  an  accommodation  of  this  kind ;  though  human  and  unauthorised,  may 

a  suspension  in  particular  coses  of  the  be  found  to  form  designed  menAert  in  a 

executionof  the  laws  of  rigorous  justice;  vast  scheme   of  divine  moral  goyem- 

those  laws  still  preserving  their  supreme  ment,  of  vrhich  the  church  itself  is  as  yet 

authority,  and  being  virtually  acknow-  6^^   a  part,  though  the  noblest  part." — 

led^ed  in  the  very  gratitude  which  hails  Archer  Butler,  Sermons.  Dubl.   1849, 

their  apparent  Bupeneaaioii pp.  470, 472-3, 480-1. 
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sh  to  secure  for  himself,  as  bishop,  a  tyrannical  domination  over 
3  minds  of  men.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  elevate 
3  episcopate,  as  a  power  conducive  to  strength,  to  union,  regu- 
nty,  and  peace ;  but  if  Cyprian  bore  a  part  in  promoting  the 
altation  of  his  order,  it  was  the  natural  effect  of  his  great  cha- 
ster, not  the  object  or  the  result  of  his  ambition.^  Now  that 
iristianity  had  long  been  professed  by  multitudes  as  a  religion 
rived  by  inheritance,  not  embraced  from  special  conviction — now 
It  time  and  freedom  from  persecution  had  produced  a  general 
terioration  in  the  community,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  reckon 

unanimous  support  in  his  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the 
urch — ^it  was  necessary  for  the  public  good  that  he  should  some- 
oes  act  by  his  own  authority  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  bishops 
earlier  times.  Yet  Cyprian  was  far  from  any  attempt  at  esta- 
shing  an  autocracy ;  it  was  his  practice,  as  well  as  his  desire,  to 
ke  no  impcnrtant  step  except  in  conjunction  with  his  clergy  and 
I  people.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unity  which  Cyprian  contemplated  was 
terly  unlike  that  of  later  Rome."  In  his  dealings  with  the 
)man  bishops  he  appears  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  them. 
e  writes  to  tliem  and  of  them  as  merely  his  "  brethren  and  col- 
igues."  Far  from  acknowledging  a  superiority  in  them,  he  re- 
>nstrates  with  Cornelius  for  lowering  the  dignity  common  to 

members  of  the*  episcopate.**  He  admonishes  Stephen  when 
gligent  of  his  duty  in  one  case ;  he  declares  his  judgment  null, 
d  sets  it  aside,  in  another;®  he  treats  the  idea  of  a  "bishop  of 
shops"  as  monstrous^ — far  as  Stephen's  understanding  of  such 
title  fell  short  of  the  more  recent  Roman  pretensions.  Even 
pposing  all  the  passages  in  which  he  magnifies  the  Roman 
urch  to  be  genuine — (and  where  words  of  this  sort  are  wanting 

»  Schrockh,  iv.  278;  Neand.  i.  268.  See  Field,  iii.  348, 355-8,  ed.  Lond.  1850  ; 

Epp.    28,    38,    &c.      See    Mohler,  Barrow,  548-552,  570;  Quart.  Rev:  xciii. 

inheit  in  der  Kirche,'  198-202,  ed.  2.  105-8. 

remarkable  opposition  to  the  German        ^  "  Neque    enim  quisquam  nostrum 

iters    who     suppose     that    Cyprian  episcopum  se  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 

lOured  to  set  up  a  new  and  uigher  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessi- 

A  of  the  episcopate,  Dr.  Piiaey  argues  tatem  collegas  suos  adigit,  quando  habeat 

it  he    condescended    from    an    idea  omnis  epiijcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis 

lich  he  had  inherited.     '  Councils  of  et  potestatis  su£o  arbitrium  proprium, 

5  Church,*  c.  iii,  Oxford,  1857.  tamqiie  judicari  ab  alio  non  possitquam 

■  See  Field  on  the  Church,  b.  V.  c.  nee  ipse  potest  alterum  judicare.     Sed 

;  EUendorf,  *Der  Primat  der  rum.  expectemus  universi  judicium    Domini 

pete,'  L  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui   unus  et  solua 

*  Ep.  lix.  2.  habet  potestatem  et  prseponendi  i  ~  *~ 

*  Epp.  67-8,  as  to  the  affair  of  Mar-  occlesias  suse  gubematione,  et  de 
n,  bishop,  of  Aries,  and  that  of  the  nostro  judicandl"  Cyp.  ad  Cone.  C 
anish  bishops  Uasilides  and  Martial,  de  Baptismo  III.  (Migue,  iu.  lObVy 
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m  some  manuscripts  there  is  an  almost  certain  presumption  against 
tbem,  inasmuch  as  in  the  times  to  whidi  the  manuscripts  belong 
there  was  no  temptation  to  omit,  but'a  strong  inducement  to  insert 
such  words  ^) — still  the  dignity  which  he  assigns  to  that  diurch,  to 
its  supposed  apostolic  founder,  and  his  successors,  is  only  that  of 
precedence  among  equals ;  it  is  rather  purely  symbolical  than  in 
any  way  practical.  He  regards  St  Peter  as  the  type  of  apostle- 
ship,  and  the  Roman  church  as  the  representative  of  unity ;'  he 
interprets  the  promise  of  ''  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'*  as 
given  to  the  apostle  for  the  whole  episcopal  order ;'  his  language 
and  his  actions  are  alike  inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  subjection 
to  Rome  as  a  higher  authority  entitled  to  interfere  with  other 
churdies  or  to  overrule  their  determinationa 

^  "Some  of  theae  are  almost    cer-  cL prodierunt ' V  Quart. Bar. zeiiL  114 

tainly  interpolated  ;   one,  and  perhaps  See,  too,  Ellendorf,  L  182. 

the  most  celebrated,  in  the  treatise  be  '  **  I  can  discern  little  soliditj  in  tba 

Unitate  Eccitske  (c.  4),  has  words  which  conceit,"  says  Barrow,  **  and  as  litUs 

are  wanting  in  most  MSS.    Baluse  fol-  harm."    73. 

lowed  Bishop   FeU  in   rejecting  them«  '  Ep.  33.    Cyprian,  in  ^waking  of  the 

and  so  the  passage  was  printed  before  misdeeds  of  Noyatus  after  his  removal 

hlB  death,  which  took  place  while  his  to  Rome,  says    **P]juie  qnoniam  pit) 

edition  was  in  the  press  ;  but  the  Bene-  magnitudine  sua   debeai   Carthi^gmtiii 

dictines,  on  whom  the  completion  of  the  Roma  preoedere,  illic  muora  ei  ^nors 

work  devolved,  cancelled  the  leaf,  and,  commisit  **  (Ep.  xliz.  2,  PatroL  iiL  728). 

while  they  preserved  in  the  notes  Ba-  But,  although   the    eoclesiastioal  pie- 

luze*8  reasons  for  rejecting  the  words,  eminence  of  Rome  was  founded  oo  its 

restored  them  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of  secular  greatness  (see  below,  c.  vm.  seet 

uniformity  with  other  French  editions  iL  2 ;  Book  II.  c  vi.  iii.  5-6 ;  c  z.  iL)  thcM 

('proptereaquod  sen-ata  fuerunt  in  om-  words  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  if  thty 

nibus  editionibos  que  in  Qalliaab  annia  related  to  the  eoclesiaBtical  questioD. 
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CHAPTEB  Vn, 

Fbom  the  Accession  op  Oaluenus  to  the  Edict  of 
Toleration  by  CSonstantinb, 

A.l>.  261-313. 

Gaujentts,  when  left  sole  emperor  by  the  captivity  of  his  father 
and  colleague,  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  which  a.d.  261* 
Valerian  had  commenced,  and  issued  edicts  by  which  ^^^* 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  the  cemeteries  were  restored  to  the 
Christians,  and  a  free  exercise  of  religion  was  granted.*  Thus 
was  Christianity  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful  reli- 
gion; a  benefit  which,  in  so  far  as  the  frivolous  and  worthless 
prince  was  concerned,  it  probably  owed  to  his  indifierence  rather 
than  to  any  better  motive. 

In  this  reign  began  a  contest  as  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  which 
lasted  for  several  years.  Paul,  a  native  of  Samosata,  had  been 
appointed  bishop  about  the  year  260.  He  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  was  genenilly  admired  for  his 
eloquence;  but  both  his  opinions  and  his  manners  gave  scandal 
to  many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  to  the  more  discerning 
portion  of  his  flock.  Through  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  as  is  sup- 
posed, he  obtained  a  considerable  civil  oflBce  ;**  and  he  chose  to 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  ducenary  rather  than  by  that  of  bishop. 
In  his  public  appearances  Paul  afiected  the  state  and  pomp  of  a 
Roman  magbtrate ;  he  even  introduced  much  of  this  display  into 
his  ecclesiastical  functions.  He  erected  a  tribunal  and  railed  oflF 
a  9ecretum  in  his  church ;  in  preaching  he  used  the  gestures  of 
secular  orators,  while  he  expected  the  hearers  to  receive  his  words 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  as  if  in  a 
theatre ;  he  discarded  the  old  grave  music  of  the  church,  and  intro- 
duced female  singers  into  his  choir ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  he  sub- 
stituted hymns  in  celebration  of  himself  for  those  which  had  been 

•  EuMb.  vil  13.  called  from  hi«  salary  of  200  m 

k  XHic^nortia— an  officer  employed  in    about  I6O0/.    Gibbon,  L  513  ; 
ihe  coUeetion  of  the  revenue,  and  bo    i.  300, 


eteroe^^^H 
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sun«f  in  honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  caused  himself  to  be 
extolled  by  the  preachers  of  his  party  as  an  angel  from  heaven. 
lie  is  charged  with  having  enriched  himself  by  taking  bribes,  not 
only  in  the  character  of  ducenary,  but  in  his  episcopal  capacity 
of  arbiter  between  the  brethren.  And  he  is  further  accused  of 
luxurious  living,  and  of  indecent  familiarity  with  young  women- 
two  of  whom  were  his  constant  companions.* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Paul's  system  of  doctrine  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  favour  of  his  patroness,  who  is  said  by  St. 
Athanasius  to  have  been  attached  to  Judaism.^  His  adversaries 
describe  it  as  akin  to  that  of  Artemon.*  He  maintained  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  that  the  Logos 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  in  the  Father  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
reason  and  tlie  spirit  are  in  man  ;  that,  when  the  Logos  is  said  to 
have  been  from  everlasting,  nothing  more  than  an  ideal  existence 
in  the  Divine  foreknowledge  is  meant;  that  His  "generation" 
means  only  a  going  forth  to  act;  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man 
(although  it  was  perhaps  admitted  that  his  birth  was  supernatural) ; 
that  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  as  having  in  a  certain  sense  become 
such  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Logos,  which  dwelt  in 
him,  but  without  any  personal  union.' 

In  order  to  the  consideration  of  the  charges  against  Paul,  a 
synod  of  bishops  and  clergy  from  Syria,  Asia,  and  Arabia,  assem- 
bled at  Antioch  in  264.  Among  the  members  were  Firmilian, 
Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  and  his  brother  Athenodore;  and  the 
venerable  Dionsyius  of  Alexandria,  although  compelled  by  age 
and  infirmity  to  excuse  himself  from  attendance,  addressed  to  the 
assembly  a  letter  in  strong  condemnation  of  Paul's  opinions.^ 
The  accused,  however,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  veil  over  his  un- 
soundness ;    he   satisfied   his  brethren   by   expressing   himself  in 

*  These  statements  are  taken  from  the  in  praise  of  Paul  were  no  doubt  contro- 

letter  of  the  council  which  deposed  him  versial,  and  preached  after  the  beginning 

(Euseb.  vii.  30).     Aa  he  objected  to  the  of  the  contest  (Mosh.  704)fc     As  to  the 

Christian  hymns   on  account  of   their  hist  chaise,  Heinichen  (Excursus  13  in 

having  been  hitely  composed,  it  has  been  Kuseb.)  strongly  argues  that,  while  the 

Bfarred  that  he  substituted  the  Old  Tes-  bishop's    association    with    his    female 

*^      it  psalms  (Mosh.  703 ;    Neand.  ii.  companions  was  imprudent,  there  is  no 

Mosheim  sees  in  this  a  wish  to  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any- 

his  patroness,  but  Neandor  thinks  thing  worse  in  it. 

'Be.     The  statement  that   Paul  •*  Hist.  Aiian.  adMonachos,  71;  Theo- 

hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  own  doret,  Htcr.  ii.  8;  Mosh.  706. 

might  almost  seem  incredible  ;  *  p]useb.  vii.  30 ;  Theod.  ii.  8. 

Dp.  Routh  points  out,   St.  Je-  '  Athanas.    c.    Apollinar.  ii.  3   (t.  i. 

'^''  ince  (In  Matth.  xxi.  15)  that  94J>;  Epiphan.  Ixv.   1-2  ;Cave,  i.    134  ; 

1  to  welcome  bishops  with  Mosh.  702,  712-3:  Giesel.  1.  i.  301. 

'•anna  may  serve  to  lessen  ?  Euseb.  vii.  27.     Dionysius  died  soon 

•ility  (Reliq.  Sac.  iii.  340  ;  after  this.     Ibid.  28. 
n,  II.  ix.  3).    The  aermona 
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plausible  terms,  and  by  promising  to  abstain  from  everything  that 
could  give  oflFence.**  The  promise  was  not  kept  Two  more 
councils  were  held ;'  and  at  the  second  of  these  the  subtleties  which 
had  imposed  on  less  expert  theologians  were  detected  by  ^^.d.  269- 
a  presbyter  named  Malchion,  who,  having  formerly  been  ^^o. 
a  distinguished  sophist  or  rhetorician,  was  skilled  in  the  intricacies 
of  such  disputation.^  The  bishop  was  deposed,  and  Domnus,  son 
of  his  predecessor,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Paul  still  persisted  in  keeping  his  position.  Relying  on  the 
protection  of  Zenobia,  and  probably  supported  by  a  large  party 
among  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  be  retained  the  episcopal  house, 
with  the  church  which  adjoined  it;^  and  the  dispute  as  to  the 
possesion  of  these  was  referred  to  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
soon  after  his  victory  over  Zenobia.  Aurelian  wisely 
abstained  from  intermeddling  in  a  question  of  Christian  doctrines 
and  usages.  He  decided  that  the  buildings  should  belong  to  that 
party  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  should  acknowledge 
as  being  in  communion  with  themselves ;  and  their  judgment,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Domnus,  was  enforced  by  the  civil  power."* 
From  this  time  the  followers  of  Paul  became  a  heretical  sect^ 
whose  baptism,  although  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
was  disallowed  by  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  the  orthodox 
words  were  used  by  them  in  a  heterodox  meaning." 

Aurelian's  impartial  decision  in  the  case  of  Paul  was  not,  how- 

•»  Euaeb.  vii.  28.  (i.  574)  auppoae   that  the  people  took 

•  Tillem.  iv.  296-7 ;  Clinton,  A.D.  265.  part  with  Paul  because  their  right  of 

Baronius  and  Pagi  (iiu  178-9)  allow  only  election  had  been  set  aside  in  the  ap- 

one  councU  after  the  first.  pointment  of  Domnus  to  the  see  b^  au- 

^  £u8eb.  vii.  29  ;  Hieron.  de  Yiris  thority  of  the  council  alone.  But  if  the 
niustr.  71.  This  council  is  generally  usual  practice  was  violated  in  this  case, 
supposed  (although  the  fact  has  been  surely  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
questioned  by  Dr.  Burton  and  others)  the  heretical  bishop^as  more  liiely  a 
to  have  condemned  the  term  6fioo6<rios  cause  than  a  consequdnce  of  the  counol's 
(coHsubstarUiai  or  co-essentiaf)  —  whether  proceeding.  Comp.  Bingham,  lY.ii.  12. 
it  were  that  Paid  used  i^  in  a  sense  "  Euseb.  vii.  30  ;  Mosh.  717-8;  Bur- 
different  from  th^t  in  which  the  Nicene  ton,  ii.  405 ;  Neand.  i.  196.  The  re- 
council  afterwards  adopted  it,  or  that  marks  of  some  Romanists— which  may 
he  made  it  the  foundation  for  heterodox  be  exemplified  by  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher's 
inferences.  See  Athan.  de  Synodis,  43-7,  mention  of  the  affair  in  his  table  of 
and  Newman's  notes  in  Oxf.  Trans,  pp.  contents  (vol.  v.) — "  Primaut^  du  Si^ge 
147,  165-176;  Bull,  v.  92-98;  Suicer  de  Rome  reconnue  par  Aur^lien "— are 
in  voc  ;  Tillem.  iv.  300-1 ;  Routh,  Rel.  palpably  absurd.  The  eastern  bishops. 
Sac.  iii.  362-5 ;  Burton,  ii.  399  ;  Newman  having  been  parties  in  the  case,  were 
on  Arianism,  31,  209;  Hefele,  i.  115.  disqualified  for  acting  as  umpires.  Au- 
As  to  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  relian,  therefore,  referred  it  to  another 
by  six  bishops  in  the  matter  of  Paul,  see  portion  of  the  church — naturally  naming 
Hefele,  i.  112.          '  as  firdt  the  bishop  of  his  own  imperial 

'  It  seems  most  probable  that  both  are  city, 
included  in  the  words  rou  rrjs  iicicKrifflas        *  Cone.  Nic»n.  a.d.  325,  c.  19;  A  than, 

oficov  (Euseb.  vii.  30  ;  Tillem.  iv.  302 ;  adv.  Arianos,  ii.  43.     See  Hefele,  i.  41 1 , 
Mosh.  713).    Mosheim  (716)  and  Qibbon 
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ever,  prompted  by  any  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Gospel 
A.D.  270-  The  emperor  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  pagan  system, 
2^^-  and  most  especially 'to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  of  which 
his  mother  had  been  a  priestess.^  He  regarded  the  Christians  with 
contempt;^  and,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  imposed 
on  him  by  the  measures  of  Gallienus,  he  had  issued  ac 
order  for  a  persecution,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  \A 
success  in  war,  when,  before  the  document  could  be  generallf 
circulated,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  camp.^ 


A.D.  275. 


It  appears  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  and  pro- 
bably about  the  year  270,  that  Manes  began  to  publish  his 
opinions  in  Persia.'  As  to  the  history  of  this  earlier  Mahomet, 
the  Greek  and  the  oriental  accounts  differ  widely  from  each  others 
The  Greeks'  trace  the  heresy  to  a  Saracen  merchant  named 
Scythian,  who,  after  having  become  rich  by  trading  to  India,  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Alexandria,  and  devised  a  philosophical 
system  of  his  own.'  At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Palestine,'^ 
his  manuscripts,^  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  fell  to  his  servant 
Terebinth,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  field  for  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrines,  went  into  Persia,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Buddas.*     He  was,  however,  beaten  in  disputation  by 


OI 

^    ph 

Be 


•  Vopiscus.  4 ;  Gibbon,  i.  324. 
P  Vopisc.  20 ;  Mo8h.  559. 

•*  KuBeb.  vii.  30;  LacfantiuB  (f)  Do 
MortibuB  Peraecutorum,  6 ;  Pagi,  iii, 
18rt-8;  Mosh.  358-360;  Gibbon,  i.  572-3, 
"with  Guizot's  note. 

'  See  Gibbon,  iL  185 ;  Clinton,  A.D. 
261,  272.  Mnnes  was  probably  born 
about  240.  Beausobre,  i.  122;  Burton, 
ii.  44)8. 

•  The  chief  source  of  this  account  is 
the  report  of  the  disputatiun  between 
Archelaus  and  Manes,  which  may  be 
found  in  Zacagni*B  *  Collectanea  Monu- 
mentoruin'  (Rome,  1798),  or  in  Routh's 
Keliquisc,  vol.  v.  The  genuineness 
of  the  book  is  much  questioned,  and 
seemingly  with  reason,  as  by  Beau- 
sobre, i.  108-112,  129-154.  See  Mo- 
sheim,  729  ;  Burton,  ii.  410;  Xeand. 
ii.  165;  Milman,  ii.  328.  Beausobre 
(i.  153)  and  Mosbeim  (1.  c.)  date  the  com- 
position about  330.  Heraclian,  bishop 
of  Chalcedon.  referred  the  authorship  te 
one  Hegemonius  (Phot.  Hibl.  cod.  85;. 
See  Za<»gni  s  prefiico  in  Routh. 

«  The  Disputation  ( 51  )  and  Epi- 
phanius  (Ixvi.  2)  place  Scythian  in  the 
•postelic  age,  which  is  clearly  iuconsist- 

\t  with  the  other  dates  of  the  story. 


"  Disput.  52.  Epiphanius  (c.  3),  un- 
supported by  earlier  authority,  says  that 
he  was  thrown  from  a  hoitsetop  by 
demons — the  same  death  which  is  as- 
cribed te  Terebinth  —  and  that  Tere- 
binth, instead  of  returning  to  his  master's 
widow  (who  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  resembled  the  first  heresiarch's 
Helena  in  character,  while  the  author  of 
tlio  Disputation  is  content  to  describe 
her  as  a  captive),  ran  off  with  Scythian's 
money  and  MSS.  into  Persia.  See 
Beausob.  i.  50-2.  Baur  disbelieves  the 
existence  of  Scythian.  Manich.  Religions- 
System,  462. 

*  Some  ascribe  the  authorship  of  these 
MSS.,  which  consisted  of  four  books,  to 
Scythian;  others  to  Terebinth  (Beausob. 
i.  4(3).  The  words  of  the  Disputation — 
"qui  [Terebinthus]  scripsit  ei  [Scj-thi- 
ano]  quatuor  libros" — seem  to  mean 
that  they  were  written  by  Terebinth  at 
his  master's  dictation. 

*  Disput.  52 ;  Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Catech. 
vi.  23.  Beausobre  (i.  54;  says  that  this 
■WiXB  merely  a  translation  of  his  Greek 
name — BoiUam  or  BouUma  being  Chal- 
doean  for  the  terehinth-tree.  So  too 
Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  iii. 
407. 
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the  priests  of  the  national  religion ;  and  while  engaged  in  incanta- 
tions on  the  roof  of  his  house,  he  was  thrown  headlong  and  killed 
by  an  angel  or  a  demon.'  On  this,  a  widow  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  who  had  been  his  only  convert,  burled  the  body  and 
took  possession  of  his  wealth ;  she  bought  a  boy  seven  years  old, 
named  Cubricus,  or  Corbicius,  liberated  him,  bestowed  on  him  a 
learned  education,  and,  dying  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twelve,  left  him  heir  to  all  that  she  possessed.  Cubricus  assumed 
the  name  of  Manes,*  and,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  half  a 
century,*  as  to  which  no  details  are  given,  appeared  at  the  Persian 
court,  carrying  with  him  the  books  of  Scythian,  which  he  had  in- 
terpolated with  ^^  anile  &bles,"  and  claimed  as  his  own  productions. 
He  undertook  to  cure  a  son  of  King  Sapor  of  a  dangerous  sickness, 
and,  having  failed,  was  cast  into  prisoa^  While  he  was  in  con- 
finement, two  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  had  sent  otit  on  missions, 
returned,  and  reported  that  they  had  found  Christians  the  most 
impracticable  class  of  all  with  whom  they  had  a -gued.  On  this 
Manes  procured  the  Christian  Scriptures,^  and  adopted  much  from 
them  into  his  system,  styling  himself  the  apostle  of  Christ,  and  the 
Paracleta*  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Marcellus,  an  eminent  and  pious  Cliristian  of  Cascara, 
whose  influence  he  was  anxious  to  secure  for  the  recommendation 
of  his  doctrine.*     The  bishop  of  the  place,  Archelaus,  however, 

T  Disput.  52;  Cyrill.  Hierosol.  yi.  23.  from  the  old  Persian  mankh,  L  e.  spirit 

See  BeauBobre  for  the  varioiu  accounts,  iii.  405. 

L  59.      Professor  Lassen   thinks  that  •  **  Effectus  igitur  puer  ille  annoniin 

Scythian  is  an  imaginary  person,  and  prope  sexaginta*'     (Disput.  53).     The 

that  Terebinth  was  the  real  originator  Vatican  MS.  reads  "  septuaginta." 

of  Manichroism.     iii.  406-7.  ^  Disp.  53.       Mosheim  suggests  that 

*  In  allusion  (it  is  said)  to  his  elo-  this  part  of  the  story  may  have  arisen 

quenoe — the  word  signifying  in  Persian  from    misunderstanding    of  a    Persian 

tpeech  or  diacmtrse  (Cyrill.  vi.  24).      Epi-  allegory  ; — that  the  prince  s  disease  was 

phanius  says   that  the  word   meant  in  ^noram:^,— that  Mani  was  employed  as 

oah^\on\sjitkV€8seloT  instrument  {<rK^vos\  his  tutor,  and  that  by  the  pupil's  death 

but  that  he  was  providentially  led  to  is  meant  his  perversion  from  the  reliffion 

choose  a  name  which  in  Qreek  signified  of  Zoroaster  I    Thus  Mosheim  would  ao- 

mttdness,    (Ixvi.  6;  cf.  Cyrill.  1.  c. ;  Titus,  count  for  the  favour  shown  to  the  heresi- 

bishop  of  Bostra  [about  a.d.  360],  in  arch  by  Hormisdas,  whom  he  supposes 

Canisius,    i.    60.)      *'Soit   pour   ^viter  to    have  been  the  prince  in  question 

oette    fjJUsheuse    allusion,"    says    Tille-  (739-740). 

mont,  *'  soit  simplement  pour  donner  <^  In  order  to  obtain  a  copy,  his  dis- 

&  son  nom   une  torminaison   Qrecque,  ciplea  had  to  pretend  that  they  were 

see     sectateurs    Vappelaient    Manichee,  Christiana.     Disp.  54. 

et    ils    pretendaient    signifier    par    ce  «*  Disput.  13,  54 ;    Cyrill.  vi.  25,     St. 

nom    qu'il    repandait   [x<<»>   ftmdo'\   la  Augustine  speaks  of  these  titles  as  equi- 

ynmuitf  d'lme  doctrine  celeste ''  (iv.  383.  valent   (Du  Hosres.  46,  t.  viii.  38;    c 

Cf.  Aug.  de  Uaeres.  46,  init. ;    c.  Faust.  Epist.  Fundamenti,  7). 

xix.  21).     Another  interpretation  of  the  «  Disp.  1-5.     It  is  disputed  whether 

name  represents  it  as  meaning  comforter,  the  name  of  the  place  means  Cashgar  or 

(See  B^uisobre,   i.  65-74.)     Professor  Carrhas.     See   Ueausob.  i.   IST,   ftc^{\M 

Laasen  aajra  that  It  unqu&stioaably  oomoi  19 i;  Ko  uth,  Rel.  Sac.  y .  19 ,  ^0 ,  '^b . 
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won  over  his  envoy,  Tyrbo,  and  from  liim  and  others  discovered 

the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  with  the  history  of  its  origia' 

*     He  vanquished  the  heresiarch  in  conferences  at  Cascara 

and  Diodoris ;  and  Manes  soon  after  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  Persian  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  flayed  alive.* 

According  to  the  oriental  statements,  on  the  other  hand,  Mani 
was  a  Persian,  of  the  magian  or  sacerdotal  caste,  and  possessed  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  accomplishments.^     He  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  is  said  by  one  authority  ^  to  have  been  a  presbyter  in  tlie 
church  before  he  formed  his  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine.     Having 
been  imprisoned  by  Sapor,  on  account  of  his  opinions,  he  escaped, 
travelled  in  India  and  China,  and  at  length  retired  into  a  cave  in 
Turkestan,  telling  his  disciples  that  he  was  about  to  ascend  into 
heaven,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  would  meet  them  again  at 
a  certain  place.^     The  interval  was  employed  in  elaborating  hb 
system,  and,  on  his  reappearance,  he  produced  the  book  of  a  new 
revelation,  adorned  with  symbolical  pictures  by  his  own  hand.^ 
After  the  death  of  Sapor  he  returned  to  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Hormisdas,  and 
made  a  convert  of  him ;  but  within  less  than  two  years  he  lost  his 
royal  patron.     The  next  king,  Varanes,  at  first  treated  him  with 
&vour,  but  was  soon  gained  over  by  his  enemies;  he 
invited  him  to  dispute  Hith  the  magians,  and,  on  their 
declaring  Mani  a  heretic,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, — whether 
by  flaying,  crucifixion,  or  sawing  asunder,  is  uncertwn." 

Although  Manichaiism  in  many  points  resembled  some  of  the 
gnostic  systems,  the  likeness  did  not  arise  from  any  direct  con- 
nexion, but  from  the  Persian  clement  which  it  had  in  common 
with  gnosticism."  Manes  was  not  influenced  either  by  Je¥ri8h 
traditions  or  by  Greek  philosophy ;  but,  in  addition  to  tiie  Zero- 
astrian  and  the  Cliristian  sources  from  which  his  scheme  was 
partly  derived,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the  completion  of 
it,  he  drew  largely  from  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,**  with  which 

'  Disp.  6.  eastern  and  western  stories,    ii.  327. 

«  Disp.  55.  »  Tillein.  iv.  368;  Schrockh,  iv.  418; 

*»  Beausob.  i.  157.    Professor  Lassen  Noaiid.  ii.  157-8.     Yet  if  there  be  any 

says  that  tlie  oriontal  accounts  are  of  the  trutli  in  the  derivation  of  the  system 

Mahometan  time,  and  are  untrustworthy,  from  Scythian  of  Alexandria,  a  connexion 

iii.  407.  with  Gnosticism  is  traced.    Matter,  iii, 

*  See  Mosh.  737.  73. 

^  Beausob.  i.  187.     Professor  Lassen        »  See  Bour,  434,  seqq. ;    Neand.  ii. 

disbelieves  the  story  of  his  travels.  159,  8eq<i. ;   Milman,  ii.  322-5  ;   Ihisey, 

'  lieausob.  i.  19o.  in    Trausl.  of  St.   Augustine's   Confes- 

■  Beausob.  i.  205;    Mosh.  733-740  ;  sions  (Oxf.    1838),  314-5 ;    Matter,   iil 

Neand.  ii.   107-170;    Baur,  431.     Doim  77.     The  liudd'U  of  the  Qreek  story  is 

**'*  endeavours  to  harmuniKo   the  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  mis- 
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(if  the  account  of  his  eastern  travels  be  rejected)  it  appears  that 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  in  his  native  country.^ 

The  deliverance  of  Persia  from  the  Parthian  yoke  by  Arta- 
xerxes  had  been  followed  by  a  reformation  of  the  national 

— .  AD   227 

religion.*!  The  belief  in  one  supreme  being,  anterior  to  *  ' 
the  opposite  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  or  good  and  evil,  had 
been  established,  and  a  persecution  had  been  carried  on  against 
those  who  maintmned  the  original  and  independent  existence  of 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman/  This  system  of  pure  dualism,  however, 
was  taken  up  by  Manes.  He  held  that  there  were  two  principles, 
eternally  opposed  to  each  other,  and  presiding  respectively  over  the 
realms  of  light  and  darkness.  To  the  former  the  name  of  God  pro- 
perly belonged ;  the  latter,  although  the  Manichees  admitted  that 
in  some  sense  he  too  might  be  styled  God  (as  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
•*the  Qoi  of  this  world  "•),  was  more  rightly  named  Demon  or 
Matter  (vXi;).  These  powers  were  independent  of  each  other; 
but  God  was  the  superior.*  God  conasted  of  pure  light,  infinitely 
more  subtle  than  that  of  our  world,  and  without  any  definite 
bodily  shape  ;™  the  demon  had  a  gross  material  body.*  Each 
realm  was  composed  of  five  elements,  which  were  peopled  by  beings 
of  kindred  natures ;  and,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of 
light  lived  in  perfect  love  and  harmony,  those  of  the  world  of  dark* 
ness  were  continually  at  strife  among  themselves.^  In  one  of  their 
wars  the  defeated  party  fled  to  the  lofty  mountains  which  bounded 
the  two  worlds ;  thence  they  descried  the  realm  of  light,  whose 
existence  had  before  been  unknown  to  them ;  and  forthwith  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  laying  aside  their  internal  discords,  united  to 
invade  the  newly-discovered  region.*     God  then  produced  from 

trnderstanding  of  some  legend    as  to  demon  waa  really  regarded  as  God,  but 

Buddha,  and  this  conjecture  is  favoured  Augustine  will  not  admit  his  distinction. 

by  the  statement  that  he  pretended  to  It  would   seem   that,  by   the  time   of 

have  been,  like  Buddha  (Hieron.  adv.  Augustine,  Manichaiism  had  been  deve- 

Jovinian.  i.   42 ;  Baur«  441),  bom  of  a  loi>ed  by  being  carried  out  into  minute 

virgin.  (Disp.  52 ;  Neand.  ii.  160 ;  Milm.  detail,  and  by  being  rested  on  an  elabo- 

ii.  325.)    On  the   other  hand,  Gieseler  rate  misconstruction  of  Scripture. 
(I.  i.  304-5)  refers  to  Sclmeckenburger  as        *  Disp.  7  ;  Tit.  B<>str.  p.  87  ;  Epiphan. 

having  disproved  Baur's  theory.     Beau-  Ixvi.   14 ;    Theodoret,   Hair.   iiL  26,  p. 

Bobre  (L  57)  supposes   that  Terebinth  2ia,<i  ;    Beausob.  i.  175-9,  489  ;   Mosh. 

did  not  pretend  to  have  been  bom  of  a  755,  765,  774;  Ritter,  v.  155-6. 
virgin,  but  that  the  story  of  the  eastern        "  Manes  ap.  Aug.  c.  Episc.  Fundam. 

Buddha  was  wrongly  transferred  to  him.  16,  19;  Beausob.  i.  469 ;  Baur,  14,  23. 
See  Baur,  463.  «  Aug.  Confess,  v.  20  ;  De  Genesi  adv. 

r  See  Lassen,  iii.  408-415.  Manich.  i.  27-8  ;  Baur,  78. 

«»  Beausob.  i.  165.  r  Disp.  7 ;   Aug.  c.  Epiat.  Fundam.  4, 

»  See  Beausob.  i.  175;  Gibbon,  c.  viii. ;  31  ;  Tit.  Best.  pp.  68,  70-2,87;  Mosh, 

Milman,  iL  310-4;  Giesel.  I.  i.  304-5.  759-60  ;  Pusey,  318. 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;   Fauatus,  ap.  Aug.  c.        *  Tit.  Bostr.  pp.  72,  90 ;    Theodoret 

Faust,  xxi.  1.    Fauatus  demm  tha,t  the  Hssr,  i.  26. 
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himself  a  being  called  Mother  of  Life,  and  firom  her  one  named 
Primal  Man,  whom  he  armed  with  the  five  good  elements,  and 
sent  forth  to  combat  against  the  powers  of  evil.*    The  mvaden, 
however,  were  prevailing,  when,  at  the  prayer  of  Primal  Man, 
God  sent  forth  Living  Spirit,  by  whom  they  were  driven  out,  and 
Primal  Man  was  rescued ;  although  not  until  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness had  swallowed  ^^  a  portion  of  his  armour,  which  is  the  living 
soul."  ^    To  this  part,  thus  enchained  in  the  bondage  of  matter, 
was  given  the  name  of  Passible  Jesus ;  ^  and  thenceforth  it  was 
the  object  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  to  detain  the  heavenly  par- 
ticles which  they  had  absorbed,  while  God  was  bent  on  effecting 
their  deliverance.^      In   order  to  their    gradual    emandpation. 
Living  Spirit,  by  the  command  of  God,  framed  our  world  out  of 
materials  in  which  the  elements  of  light  and  darkness  had  become 
commingled  during  the  late  struggle.*     The  powers  of  darkness 
produced  children ;  their  prince,  by  devouring  these,  concentrated 
in  himself  the  particles  of  heavenly  essence  which  were  diffused 
through    their   bodies ; '    and    he  employed  the   materials   thus 
obtained  in  the  formation  of  man,  moulded  after  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  Primal  Man.    Adam  was  therefore  a  microcosm,  in- 
cluding in  himself  all  the  elements  of  both  kingdoms,  having  a 
soul  of  light  and  one  of  darkness,  with  a  body  which  was  material, 
and  therefore  necessarily  evil.^     With  a  view  of  retaining  him  in 
bondage,  his  maker  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
but  Christ  or  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  the  serpent,  instructed  hijn 
— he  ate  and  was  enlightened.^     The  Demon  produced  Eve,  and, 
although  God  put  into  her  a  portion  of  heavenly  light,  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  master  her  evil  tendencies.     She  tempted  Adam 
to  sensual  pleasure  ;  disregarding  the  commands  of  God,  who  had 
charged  him  to  restrain,  by  means  of  his  higher  soul,  the  desires 

*  Disp.  7.  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became  per- 
*>  ''Eipceyoy  iK  rris  irayoirXlas  ainov,  h    maneiitly  identified  with  his  own  being.** 

•oTiK  fi  ^vxh'     Disp.  7.  Qroto,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ed.  2,  i.  13. 

«  Tit.  Bostr.  p.  02.     See  Mosh.  788-9,  »  Man.  ap.  Aug.   de   Nat.  Boni,  46  ; 

79(5,  798-9  ;  Neand.  ii.  172-6  ;   Matter.  Disp.  7.  10.  14;    TiHem.  iv.  368;  Mosh. 

iii.  82.     Beausobre  (ii.  554).  Mosheim  178-182;    Matter,  iii.  85-6;   Baur,  138, 

(796^.  and  Baur  (72)  think  that  St.  Au-  seqq.    Against  the  doctrine  of  the  two 

gustiue  confounded   the  Jesus   patibUis  souls  see  Aug.  de  Duabus  Animabus. 

with  the  Christ  of  the  system.  Baur  differs  somewhat  from  the  usual 

«*  Tit.  Bostr.  p.  81.  view  here,  162,  seqq. 

•  Disp.  7;  Mosh.SlI,  823;  Baur.  133.  >»  Aug.  de  Hieres.  40  (col.  37);  c 
That  the  formation  of  the  world  was  Faust,  i.  3;  xxii.  49;  Neander,  ii.  183. 
supposed  to  have  preceded  that  of  man,  This  reversal  of  the  parts  of  €k>d  and 
sec  Baur,  121,  seqq.  Satan   in   the  temptation    has   already 

'  So,  in  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  **  when  come  before  us  in  Gnosticism  (p.  39). 

Metis  [  Wisdofin,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus]  Tyrbo  says  that  the  tree  of  knowledge 

was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  was  Jesus  hiuiself.     Disp.  10. 
Athene,  he  swallowed  her  up,  and  her 
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of  his  lower  soul  and  of  his  body,  -he  yielded  and  fell ;  the  par- 
ticles of  heavenly  light  became  yet  further  enthralled  to  matter ; 
and,  as  the  race  of  man  continued,  it  deteriorated  more  and  more 
from  generation  to  generation.* 

God  had  product  out  of  himself  two  beings  of  pure  light, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to  help  in  the  deli- 
yerance  of  mankind.  Christ  dwelt  by  his  power  in  the  sun,  and  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  moon — which  were  tiierefore  to  be  worshipped, 
not  as  deities,  but  as  his  habitations ;  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the 
air>  The  world  was  supported  by  a  mighty  angel,  who,  from  his 
office,  was  called  in  Greek  Omophoros  (bearer  on  shoulders)  ;  and 
the  frequent  signs  of  impatience  exhibited  by  this  personage  (whose 
moYements  were  the  cause  of  eartiiquakes)  hastened  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  human  formJ  As  the  evil  nature  of  matter  rendered  it 
unsuitable  that  the  Saviour  should  have  a  material  body,  his 
humanity  was  represented  by  Manes  after  the  docetic  fashion ;  it 
was  supposed  that  he  appeared  suddenly  among  the  Jews  (for  the 
narrations  as  to  his  birth  and  early  years  were  rejected),  and  that 
his  acts  and  sufferings  were  only  in  appearance."*  The  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  ^ve  enlightenment — to  teach  men  their  heavenly 
origin,  and  urge  them  to  strive  after  the  recovery  of  bliss,  over- 
coming their  body  and  their  evil  soul ;  ■*  to  deliver  them  from  the 
blindness  of  Judaism  and  other  false  religions.  No  idea  of 
atonement  could  enter  into  the  system,  since  the  divine  soul 
was  incapable  of  guilt,  and  the  lower  soul  was  incapable  of 
salvation.^ 

The  particles  of  celestial  life  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
kingdom  of  matter — tiie  Passible  Jesus — ^were  not  in  man  only, 
but  in  the  lower  animals^  v^d  in  vegetables,  "hanging"  it  was 
said,  "  on  every  tree."  ^    From  their  abodes  in  the  sun,  the  moon, 

*  Disp.  10;  Aug.  de  Mor.  Manich.  73;  p  Minute  insects,  however,  were  ex- 
Kan,  ap.  Aug.  Op.  Imperf.  c.  Julian,  cepted,  as  being  too  small  to  contain  the 
186;  Moeh.  8o9,  811-2;  Neand.  ii.  183-  heavenly  particles.  (Aug.  de  Moribus 
6  ;  Matter,  iii.  87  ;  Baur,  152,  seqq.  Manich.  63-4.)    It  would  seem  that  the 

^  Aug.  o.  Faust.  XX.  2;   Mosh.  775,  practical    inconvenience    of   respecting 

777-780,  785  ;  Pvsey,  335.  such  lives  had  a  share  in  producing  this 

»  Disp.  7 ;  Epiphim.  Ixvi.  22.    Augus-  part  of  the  creed.     (Aug.  c.  Adimant. 

tine  also  speaks  of  a  being  with  six  flu^es,  xii.  2.)     The  Buddhist  lamas  are  for- 

named  Splenditenens,  who  was  supposed  bidden  to  destroy  vermin — a  prohibition 

to  hold  the  world  suspended.    C.  Fauat  which  is  generally  connected  with  the 

XV.  5-6.     See  Baur,  79.  belief  in  the  metempsvchosis,  although 

■  Disp.  7,  47,  50;  Alexander  Lyco-  some  of  the  more  enlightened  trace  it  to 
polit.  de  Placitis  Manich.  24  (Patrol.  Gr.  the  inconsistency  of  all  killing  with  the 
xviii.).  Aug.  c.  Faust.  iL  1 ;  iii.  1  ;  xxvi.  mildness  of  character  which  becomes 
1-2.  "  men  of  prayer."     Hue,  *  Voyage  dans 

■  Fortunatus  ap.  Aug.  Acta  Disp.  20;  la  Tartaric,'  Paris,  1850,  L  236-7. 
Baur,  243,  seqq.  i  Aug.  c.  Faust,  ii.  5 ;   xxi.  2,  11 ;  De 

•  Mosh.  827-8, 830-1, 833, 840;  Neand.  Mor.  Man.  39 ;  De  Nat.  Bom,  44 ;  Bwit^ 
//.  180-7;  Puaey,  322.7 ;  lfattar»  jJL  gg-  74-5.      This  was  a     Te£et«ttCO  V«    ^fc 

^'  ~^~  Crucifixioiu 
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and  the  air,  Ciirist  and  the  Spirit  act  in  the  work  of  disengaging 
these  ])articles ;  it  is  by  tlieir  operation  that  herbs  burst  forth  from 
the  ground,  striving  towards  their  kindred  light,  while  the  powen 
of  darkness,  whom  the  Living  Spirit,  after  his  victory,  had  crudfied 
in  the  stars,  thence  exert  baleful  influences  on  the  earth.'  Animal 
and  even  vegetable  life  was  therefore  sacred  for  the  Manicheans, 
who  believed  that  vegetables  had  the  same  feelings  of  pain  as  man- 
kind." The  elect  (the  highest  class  in  the  community)  might  not 
even  pluck  a  leaf  or  a  fruit  with  their  own  hands ;  when  about  to 
eat  bread,  it  is  said  that  they  thus  addressed  it : — "  It  was  not  I 
who  reaped,  or  ground,  or  baked  thee ;  may  they  who  did  so  be 
reaped,  and  ground,  and  baked  in  their  turn  !"*  While  the  elect 
ate,  the  particles  of  divine  essence  contained  in  their  food  were  set 
free :  thus,  says  St,  Augustine,  did  Manes  make  man  the  saviour 
of  Christ.'*  But  the  effect  of  other  men's  eating  was  to  confine  the 
heavenly  particles  in  the  bonds  of  matter ;  and  hence  it  was  inferred 
that,  although  a  Manicha^an  might  relieve  a  beggar  with  money,  it 
would  be  impious  to  give  him  food.' 

It  was  taught  that  the  natural  man,  born  after  the  flesh,  was  not 
the  work  of  God ;  but  the  new  man,  the  believer,  who,  in  St.  Paul's 
words,  ^^  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  ' 
By  those  who  should  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  of  Manes, 
the  evil  elements  of  their  nature  would  at  length  be  shaken  off; 
but,  although  penitence  atoned  for  sin,  the  work  of  purgation  could 
not  be  finished  in  this  life.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  "  two 
ships  "  for  the  conveyance  of  the  elect  souls  to  bliss  ;  on  leaving  the 
body  such  souls  were  transferred  to  the  sun  by  the  revolution  of  a 
vast  wheel  with  twelve  buckets ;  the  sun,  after  purging  them  by  his 
rays,  delivered  them  over  to  the  mooq,  where  they  were  for  fifteen 
days  to  undergo  a  further  cleansing  by  water ;  and  they  were  then 
to  be  received  into  the  primal  light*  The  less  sanctified  souls 
were  to  return  to  earth  in  other  forms — some  of  them  after  under- 
going intermediate  tortures.'  Their  new  forms  were  to  be  such 
as  would  subject  them  to  retribution  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  past 

'  Disp.  7;  Aug.  de  Mor.  Mau.  :JG-7.  fieqq.;  Tlieodor.  Hser.  i.  26  (p.  213,  c). 

•  Aug.  de  HaercB.  4i>,  c.  37.  Theso  authoritie8  do  not,  however,  alto- 

*  Disp.  9 :  Cyrin.  Hien)8ol.  ratech.  vi.  gether  agree.  The  changefl  in  the  moon's 
3.') ;  Kpiph.  Ixvi.  53  ;  Aug.  de  Mor.  Mau.  appearance  were  explained  by  its  re- 
57  ;  Theod.  Hser.  i.  2f)  (p.  214,  *•).  ceiving  and  discharging  the  freights  of 

"  "  Chriatum.   non   jam    Balvatorem  souls  (Disp.  8).     The  twelve  buckets  are 

veHtnim,  sed  a  vobis  Pulvandum/' etc.  supposed  to  mean  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 

C.  Faust    ii.  5.     Cf.  Adv.  Hojr.  4t>,  col.  (Baur,  295).     For  the  strange  tenets  of 

35  ;  Pusey,  336-7.  the  Manichieans  ajs  to  the  intercourse  of 

«  Aug.  de  Mor.  Man.  51-3.  spirits  in  the  air,  see  Disp.  8,  p.  56;  Aug. 

y  lEphos.  iv.  24);  Faustus,  np.  Aug.  de  Natura  Boni,  44. 
e.  Faust,  xxiv.  1.  *  "D\&\).  \V3. 

'  Vwp.  8;    Tit.  Bostr.  pp.  69,  136, 
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life,^  80  that  one  who  had  killed  any  animal  would  be  changed  into 
a  creature  of  the  same  kind,  while  those  who  had  reaped,  or  ground, 
or  baked,  were  themselves  to  become  wheat,  and  to  undergo  the  like 
operations ;  *  and  thus  the  purgation  of  souls  was  to  be  carried  on 
in  successive  migrations  until  they  should  become  fitted  to  enter 
into  the  bliss  of  the  elect.**  When  this  world  should  have  com- 
pleted its  course,  it  would  be  burnt  into  an  inert  mass,  to  which 
those  souls  which  had  chosen  the  service  of  evil  would  be  chained, 
while  the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  for  ever  confined  to  their 
own  dianal  region.* 

Manes  represented  the  Old  Testament  as  a  work  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  He  attacked  its  morality  and  its  representations  of  God, 
dwelt  on  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
denied  that  it  prophesied  of  Christ.'  The  Gospel,  it  was  said,  was 
intended  chiefly  for  Gentiles ;  and  on  Gentiles  the  Jewish  prophets 
could  have  no  claim,  insomuch  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  listen  to  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl  or  of  Hermes  Trismcgistus ;  ^ 
those  who  should  give  heed  to  the  prophets  would  die  eternally.^ 
Christ  had  left  his  revelation  imperfect,  promising  to  send  the  Para- 
clete for  its  completion ;  and  St.  Paul  had  spoken  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4) 
of  the  further  knowledge  which  was  thus  to  be  given.  The  promise, 
according  to  Manes,  was  fulfilled  in  himself;^  but,  in  claiming  to 
be  the  Paraclete,  he  did  not  imply  the  full  blasphemy  which  such  a 
pretension  suggests  to  a  Christian  mind.^  He  rejected  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  opposed  to  his  doctrine  on  this  subject ;  ^  he  declared 
the  Gospels  to  be  the  work  of  unknown  persons  who  lived  long 
after  the  apostolic  times,™  and  also  to  be  much  adulterated,  so  that 
he  might  assume  the  right  of  correcting  them  after  his  own  fancy ; " 
and  he  set  aside  such  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  as  were 
inconsistent  with  his  scheme.^  The  sect  relied  on  some  apocryphal 
Gospels  and  other  forgeries  of  a  like  kind ;  ^  but  their  chief  sources 

»>  ThiB  vrtm  part  of  the  Buddhist  sya-        »  Faustus,  ap.  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xiii.  1. 
tern.     Lasien,  ii.  10.  ^  Dinp.  13. 

«  Ibid.  9.  *  Disp.  26-8 ;  Epiph.  Ixvi.  61 ;  Theodor. 

•»  Mosh.  859-869;  Neand.  ii.  177.  Hfer.  i.  26.  p.  2l4,  c.     The  Mamch»an 

«  Disp.  1 1 ;  Ep.  Fundamenti,  quoted  Felix  says  that  he  believes  in  the  Para- 

by  the  author  of  the  treatise  •  De  Fide  clete,   because  he    had    taught    thiuga 

adv.  Manichseos/ c.  5,in  Append,  tovol.  which  the  apostles  did  not  know,  as 

viil  of  St.  Augustine  (Patrol,  xiii.).  "  the    beginning,  the   middle,  and  the 

'  Disp.  10,  11,  46.    On  the  rejection  end."    Aug.  Acta  c.  Felice,  i.  9. 
of  the  prophecies  see  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xii.        ^  Baur,  471-2.     Boausobre  (i.  264-7) 

The  text  in  which  our  Lord  says  that  denies  that  he  made  such  a  claim  at  all. 
Moses  wrote  of  Him  (St.  John,  v.  46)        *  Aug.  c.  Felic.  L   14 ;    De  Utilitate 

was  also  rejected  (ibid.  xvi.  1-8).     The  Credendi,  7  ;  c.  Adimant.  xvii.  5. 
objections  to  the  Old  Testament  are  dis-        »  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xxii.  2. 
cussed  at  great  length  in  the  xxii""*  book        "  Tit.  Bostr.  p.  139.        «»  Baur,  384. 
of  the  sound  treatiae.    See  too  Beauaoh,        ^  Aug.  de  HiBreB.  4G,  co\.  '6^*,   ti^v. 

pt  JJ.  J.LcS.  Faust,  xxii.  79.    The  forged  \m\.Viitii 
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of  belief  were  the  writings  of  the  founder,*!  and  they  daimed  Ae 
liberty  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament  in  accordance  with  Ab 
teaching  of  their  Paradete,  in  like  manner  as  the  orthodo|L  i^te^ 
preted  the  older  Scriptures  by  the  light  of  the  Chrisoan  reie* 
lation.'  They  denounced  the  idea  of  symbolism  in  religion,'  and 
made  it  their  especial  boast  that  their  opinions  were  agreeable 
to  reason — that  their  converts  were  onancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  authority  and  faith.^ 

The  Manichaeans  were  divided  into  elect  and  hearers.  Tht 
former  class  professed  a  high  d^ree  of  ascetic  sanctity.  Thej 
were  bound  by  the  ^  tluve  seals" — ^^  of  the  mouth,  of  the  hand, 
and  of  the  bosom ;  **  *  they  were  to  live  in  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
abstinence;  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  themselves,  but  were  supported  and  served  by  the 
beams,  who  were  obliged  by  the  fear  of  the  severest  punishments 
after  death  to  supply  all  their  necessities.^  The  hearers  were 
not  subject  to  such  rigid  rules ;  although  forbidden  to  kill 
animals  they  were  allowed  to  eat  flesh'  and  to  drink  wine,  to 
many,  and  to  engage  in  the  usual  occupations  of  life.^  At  a 
later  time,  charges  of  hypocrisy  and  gross  sensuality  were  fredy 
brought  against  the  Manichaeans,  notwithstanding  their  pale  and 
mortified  appearance ;  nor  do  these  charges  appear  to  have  been 
without  substantial  foundation.' 

The  Manichaean  hierarchy  consisted  of  a  chief,  twelve  masters^ 
and  seventy-two  bishops,  with  priests  and  deacons  under  them.* 
The  worship  of  the  sect,  simple  and  naked,**  agreeably  to  its 
Pei^ian  origin,^  was  in  many  points  studiously  opposed  to  that 
of  the  church — as  in  the  rejection  or  disregard  of  the  Christian 
festivals,"^  and  b   observing  the   Lord's  day  as  a  fast*     The 

were  in  part  tbe  same  which  had  been  >  Among  the  Buddhists  it  is  unlawful 

used   by  some  of  the   Gnostics.      See  for  the  lamas  to  kill  any  animal  ;  but 

Beausob.  pt.  II.  1.  i.  c  7  ;  1.  ii.  cc  l-<>.  they  may  freely  eat  of  those  which  are 

•»  Beausob.  pt.  II.  1.  ii  c.  7  ;    Moeh.  killed  by  the  **  black  men  "  or  laity. 

742-;;,  746,  749753,  825.  830-1  ;  Neand.  (Hue,  i.  341.)  Manes,  it  will  be  obeerved, 

ii.  189.  carried  the  restriction  lower. 

*  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xxxii.  6.  r  Aug.  Ep.  ccxxzvi.  2 ;  c,  Faust  xx. 

•  Ibid.  XV.  5.  23. 

«  Aug.  de  Util.  Credendi,  i.   2,  21  ;  "  Aug.  de  Mor.  Manich.  20-1  ;  TUlem. 

Pxisey,  326-7.  iv.  374-5,  877  ;  Mosh.  846,  899  ;  Pusey, 

"  Aug.  de  Mor.  Manich.   10,  seqq.  ;  331-2. 

Baur,  249.  seqq.     "  Quum  os  nomine,  •  Aug.  de  Hieree.  46,  col.   38.    See 

omii«i  sensus,   qui  sunt  in  capite,  in-  Baur,  297-304. 

telligi  volo;  quum  autem  manum,  om-  »»  Faust,  ap.  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xx.  3. 

nem  operatiouem— [the  Oriental  notion  «  See  Pressens^,  i.  60. 

of   an   entire   aUtinence    from    active  «»  Augustine  says  that  they  paid  little 

occupation   (^»*^r»  y.   171-2)  ]-quum  regard  to  Easter,  because  they  di<l  ^^ 

siuum,  omnem   libidinem   seminalem."  believe  the  reality  of  the  Saviour's  death. 

^'  ^^^U.       ^     A,,«  J    ,,  C-  Ep.  Fundam.  9. 

»  Disp.  9 ;  Aug.  de  Heeres.  46,  col.  37.  •  Aug.  Ep.  xxxvi.  12. 
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.Bniyersary  of  the  hercsiarch's  death,  in  the  month  of  March,  was 
he  great  festival^  of  their  year/  In  prayer  the  Manichseans 
limed  towards  the  sun/  The  hearers  were  allowed  to  listen 
o  the  reading  of  Manes'  books,  but  did  not  receive  any  explana- 
ion  of  their  meaning ;  *»  the  worship  of  the  elect  was  shrouded  in 
nystery,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  abominable 
ites.*  St.  Augustine,  after  having  been  nine  years  a  hearer, 
iould  only  state  that  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  among  the 
ilect;  of  the  manner  of  administration  he  had  been  unable  to 
earn  anything,^  although,  as  the  principles  of  the  Manichceans 
brbade  them  to  use  wine,  he  taunts  them  with  '^  acknowledging 
heir  God  in  the  grape,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  Him  in  the 
up."^  Baptism  is  supposed  to  have  been  admuiistered  with  oil; 
hat  with  water  was  held  indifferent,  if  it  was  not  forbiddea''^ 

Manichaeism  soon  spread  into  the  west  Its  appearance  in 
iroconsular  Africa,  within  a  few  years  after  the  founder's  death, 
B  attested  by  an  edict  of  Diocletian,"  which  condemns  the  doctrine, 
lot  as  Christian,  but  as  coming  from  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Persia. 
Phis  document  orders  that  the  teachers  and  their  books  should  be 
)umt ;  that  the  disciples  should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  or,  if  persons 
>f  rank,  should  be  banished ;  and  that  in  either  case  their  property 
ihould  be  seized.  But  two  centuries  later  (as  we  learn  from  St 
\ugustine)  the  sect  was  numerous  in  Italy  and  in  Africa,  where 
ome  of  its  secret  members  were  even  among  the  clergy  of  tlie 
jhurch.®  Notwithstanding  frequent  and  severe  edicts  of  the 
Z!hristian  emperors,  Manichaeism  continued  to  exist,  and  we  shall 
lave  occasion  to  notice  it  hereafter  among  the  heresies  of  the 
niddle  ages.^ 

The  persecuting  edict  of  Aurelian  was  revoked  by  his  suc- 
cessor Tacitus ;  and  for  many  years  the  church  was  undisturbed 
jy  the  secular  power.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  it  had  attained 
u  unexampled  degree  of  prosperity.      Its  buildings  began  to 

'  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xviii.  5.  "  Qiesel.  I.  i.  311.    It  is  mentioued 

f  Aug.  c.  Fortuoatum,  3.  by  the  writer  known  as  AmbrosiaBter, 

'  Aug.  c.  Ep.  Fundam.  6.  (Comm.  in  2  Tim.  iii.  7,  in  PatroL  xvii. 

■  Aug.  Hsr.  46,  col.  36.  493.)   Baronius  dates  it  in  287 ;  Neander 

^  Ibid.  (i.  199;  ii.  195)  and  Quericke  (i.  290) 

»  "Incupa."     C.  Faust.  XX.  13.  in    296.      Gieseler    (I.    i.    311)    gives 

"  Aug.   de   Hasres.  46,    col.  38 ;    ad  287  as  the  date,  but  with  a  mark  of 

Bonifac.  ii.  3 ;   Bayle,  art.  Mankhdena,  doubt. 

lote  B;   Moeh.  886;   Neand.   iL    193;  •  Aug.  Ep.   236;    Tillem.  iv.  402-4. 

SieseL  I.  i.  300.     Baiur  thinks  that  bap-  See  book  II.  chapters  viii.  and  xL 

iism,  whether  with  oil  or  by  mere  impo-  p  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,447-455;  vol. 

dtion  of  handis,  was  the  form  of  initiation  iii.  book  V.  c.  xii.,  &c. ;  Matter,  iii.  95. 

or  the  elect.     278. 
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display  architectural  splendour,  and  were  furnished  with  sacred 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  Converts  flocked  ^  firom  all  ranks; 
even  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  and  his  daughter  Valeria,  who  was 
married  to  his  colleague  Galerius,  appear  to  have  been  among  the 
number.  Christians  held  high  offices  in  the  state  and  in  the 
imperial  household.  Provincial  governments  were  entrusted  to 
them,  with  a  privilege  of  exemption  from  all  such  duties  as  might 
be  inconsistent  with  their  religion.*^  Along  with  these  advances  in 
temporal  prosperity,  the  contemporary  historian'  laments  that 
there  had  been  a  decay  of  faith  and  love;  that  hypocrisy  and 
ambition  had  crept  in ;  that  pastors  and  people  alike  were  dis- 
tracted by  jealousies  and  dissenaons.  But  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  the  very  offences  which  now  appeared  in  the  church 
are  a  token  of  progress,  since  "  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  firm 
hold  of  a  party,  whether  religious  or  political,  upon  the  public 
mind,  when  it  may  offend  with  impunity  against  its  own  primary 
principles.  That  which  at  one  time  is  a  sign  of  incurable  weakness, 
or  approaching  dissolution,  at  another  seems  but  the  excess  of 
healthful  energy,  and  the  evidence  of  unbroken  vigour."  * 

It  was  in  the  year  284  that  Diocletian  assumed  the  purple.  In 
286  he  admitted  Maximian  to  share  the  empire,  as  Augustus; 
and  in  292  Galerius  and  Constantius  were  associated  in  the 
government,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Caesars.*  Disregarding  the 
republican  forms  under  which  the  imperial  power  had  hitherto 
been  veiled,  Diocletian  assumed  the  state  of  an  eastern  monarch,* 
established  a  new  system  of  administration,  with  offices  and  titles 
of  a  pomp  before  unknown  among  the  Romans,  and  removed  his 
court  from  Rome  to  Nicomedia,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Propontis.  The  ancient  capital  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment; the  senate  sank  into  neglect  and  insignificance.*  In  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  Diocletian  reserved  for  himself  Thrace, 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  Egypt;  Maximian,  whose  residence 
was  at  Milan,  received  Italy  and  Africa ;  Galerius  had  Illyria  and 
the  countries  on  the  Danube;  while  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
were  assigned  to  Constantius.^ 

The  priests  and  others  who  were  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  pagan  system  began  to  apprehend  that  they  might  lose 
their  hold  on  the  empire.     Maximian  and  Galerius  were,  indeed, 
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*»  Eufleb.  viii.  1 ;  Gibbou,  i.  575.  7  ;  Eiiseb.  Chron.  a.d.  296,  ap.  HieroD. 

'  Euseb.  1.  c.  viii.  CGI. 

•  Milmau,  ii.  201.  »  Gibbon,  i.  388-9;  Gfrurer,  ii.  3-9. 

'  Gibbon,  i.  3t>2-3.  i  Gibbon,  i.  3G4. 

■  Eutropiujj,  ix.  20  J  Dc  Mortib.  Perscc. 
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hostile  to  Christianity,  yet  it  may  have  seemed  possible  that  the 
Caesar  might  be  influenced  by  his  wife  Valeria  ;  while  Diocletian 
was  indi£krent,  and  Constantius  openly  favoured  the  Christians.' 
Attempts  were  therefore  made  to  work  on  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  Diocletian  by  means  of  omens  and  oracles.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Apollo  was  consulted  in  his  presence,  the  answer 
was  given,  not,  as  was  usual,  through  the  priest,  but  by  the  god 
himself  in  a  hollow  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  cave — that,  on 
account  of  the  righteous  who  were  on  the  earth,  the  oracles  were 
restrained  from  answering  truly;  and,  in  reply  to  Diocletian's 
inquiries,  the  priests  explained  that  these  words  pointed  at  the 
Cliristians/  At  another  time,  when  the  emperor  was  with  his 
army  in  the  east,  it  was  announced  that  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
did  not  exhibit  the  usual  marks  by  which  the  future  was  signified. 
The  sacrifice  was  several  times  repeated  without  any  better  result ; 
and  at  last  the  chief  soothsayer  declared  that  the  presence  of 
profane  persons — that  is  to  say  of  Christians — was  the  cause  of 
its  fisdlure.** 

It  was  in  the  army  that  Christians  were  most  especially  liable 
to  be  noted,  and  that  the  first  attempts  on  their  fidelity  were 
made.^  The  story  of  the  Theban  legion,*^  which  is  referred  to 
the  year  286,  although  extravagantly  fabulous  in  its  details,  may 
possibly  have  some  foundation  of  truth.  This  legion,  it  is  said, 
consisting  of  6600  Christians,  was  summoned  from  the  east  for 
the  service  of  Maximian  in  Gaul.  When  near  the  Alpine  town 
of  Agaunum,  which  takes  its  modem  name  from  their  leader, 
St.  Maurice,  the  soldiers  discovered  that  they  were  to  be  era- 
ployed  in  the  persecution  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  and 
refiised  to  march  onwards  for  such  a  purpose.  By  order  of 
Maximian,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  twice  deci- 
mated. But  this  cruelty  was  unable  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
survivors;  and  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  comrades,  declared 

.«  Mosh.  911-3.  writings    of    Litcius    Ccelius    Firmianua 

•  Euseb.  Vit.  CoMt.  ii.  50-1,  on  the  Lactantius.     The    title    given    b^   St. 

authority    of    Constantine.      Mosheim  Jerome  is  more  correct  as  a  description 

(914)  supposes  the  word  righteous  to  be  of  the  contents  than  the   other,    and 

used  ironically,  as  meaning  persons  who  Baluze's  conjecture  is  most  commonly 

pretended  to  especial  righteousness.  adopted,  although  it  has  not  been  un- 

*»  The  Christians  had  marred  the  sa-  questioned.  Giesel.  I.  i.  347;   Smith's 

orifice  bv  secretly  crossing  themselves.  Diet,  of  Biography,  artt.   Ccccilius  and 

(Lactantius  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  Lactantins. 

10.)    The  book  *De  Mortibus   Perse-  «  Euseb.  viii.  4  ;  Gibbon,  i.  578-9. 

cutomm,*  bearing  the  name   of  Lucius  •*  Eucherius  (bishop  of  Lyons,  about 

CceoIiuSf    was    discovered    in    MS.    by  530)  'Passio  Agaunensium   Martyrum,* 

Baluze,  ^ho  identified  it  with  a  work  ap.  Migne,  1.  827.  Schrockh,  iv.  271-4 

*De   PeFsecutione,'  mentioned    by  St.  Giesel.  i,  263;  Rettberg,  i.  94. 
Jerome  (De  YY.  lUvutt,  80)  among  the 

T.  9. 
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to  the  emperor  that,  while  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  things  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  God,  they  would  rather  die  than  violate 
that  duty.  The  emperor,  exasperated  by  their  obstinacy,  ordered 
his  other  troops  to  close  around  them ;  whereupon  the  deroted 
band  laid  down  their  arms  and  peacefully  submitted  to  martyr- 
dom. There  are  other  and  more  authentic  records  of  nulitary 
confessors  and  martyrs  in  the  early  years  of  Diocletian's  rdgn; 
but,  whatever  persecutions  or  annoyances  may  have  then  been 
experienced  by  Christian  soldiers,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
general  attempt  to  force  their  conscience  was  made  before  the  year 
298,  when  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons  in  military  service,  or  in 
public  employment  of  any  kind,  should  ofiFer  sacrifice  to  the  gods.* 

Galerius,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Diocletian  at  'Skxh 
media  in  the  winter  of  302-3,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  elder 
emperor  against  the  Christians.  For  a  time  Diocletian  withstood 
his  importunity — whether  sincerely,  or  only  with  a  wish  to  gain 
credit  for  a  show  of  reluctance,  is  doubtful.  The  advice  of  some 
lawyers  and  military  officers  was  then  called  in  (as  is  said  to  have 
been  the  emperor's  custom  i^hen  he  wished  to  divert  from  himself 
the  odium  of  any  unpopular  measure),  and  a  persecution  was 
decreed.'  On  the  23rd  of  February — the  great  Roman  festival  of 
the  Terminalia — an  attack  was  made  on  the  church  of  Nicomedia, 
which  was  situated  on  a  height,  and  overlooked  the  palace.  The 
heathen  functionaries,  on  entering,  found  nothing  to  seize  except 
the  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  which  they  burnt  It  was  then 
proposed  to  set  fire  to  the  building ;  but  Diocletian,  out  of  fear 
that  the  flames  might  spread,  preferred  to  give  it  over  to  the 
soldiery  for  destruction,  and  by  their  exertions  the  church  was  in  a 
few  hours  entirely  demolished.* 

Next  day  the  imperial  edict  was  issued.  It  ordained  that  all 
who  should  refuse  to  sacrifice  should  lose  their  offices,  their  pro- 
perty, their  rank,  and  civil  privileges ;  that  slaves  persisting  in  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel  should  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of 
liberty ;  ^  that  Cliristians  of  all  ranks  should  be  liable  to  torture ; 
that  all  churches  should  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  that  religious 
meetings  should  be  suppressed;  and  that  the  scriptures  and 
service-books  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.*     No  sooner  had 

*  Baron.   298.   1,    and    Pagi's    note;  put  on  the  words  in  Eusebius : — rovs  iw 

Burton,  ii.  421  ;  Neaud.  i.  2o;{-4.  oiKfrlais  iKtvOtplas  <rrfp€7<r$eu.  TillenLV. 

'  De  Mort.  Persec.  11 ;  Mosh.  920-1 ;  19-20;  Mosh.  92,');  Giesel.  Li.  2(>4. 

Gibbon,  i.  579-581.  »  Euseb.  viii.  2;  De  Mort.  Pera.  13. 

»  De  Mort.  Peraec.  12.  Under  the  woixis  rks  ypa^iist  the  service- 

*>  This— agreeably  to  Kufinus'   trans-  books  were  no  doubt  included. 

)t^a~iB  the  interpretation  generally  .     . 
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the  edict  been  publicly  displayed  than  a  Christian,  ^ho  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  station,  tore  it  down,  uttering  at  the  same  time 
words  of  insult  against  the  emperors.  In  punishment  of  this 
audacious  act,  he  was  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  and  the  stem  com- 
posure with  which  he  bore  his  sufferings  astonished  and  mortified 
his  executionera^ 

Within  a  fortnight  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  was  twice  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  The  cause  is  unknown ;  ™  but  on  the  second 
occasion,  at  least,**  the  guilt  was  charged  on  the  Christians. 
Diocletian  was  greatly  alarmed  and  incensed.  He  compelled  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  sacrifice,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the 
same  test  to  the  members  of  his  household  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  Some  of  the  most  confidential  chamberiains,  who  were 
Christians,  were  put  to  death,  after  having  endured  extreme 
tortures,  and  many  other  Christians,  among  whom  was  Anthimus, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,®  also  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  edict  was  soon  carried  into  execution  throughout  the 
empire.  The  churches  were  for  the  most  part  demolished;  in 
some  cases  the  furniture  was  carried  out  and  burnt,  and  the 
buildings  were  shut  up,  or  were  converted  to  profane  uses.^  The 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  scriptures  was  a  new  feature  in  this 
persecution.*^  Many  Christians  suffered  death  for  refusing  to 
deliver  them  up,  while  those  who  complied  were  branded  by  their 
brethren  as  traditors — a  term  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter.'  As  the  officials  were  unable  to  distinguish  the 
sacred  books  from  other  Christian  writings,  there  is  reason  to 
belieVe  that,  in  the  confusion,  a  vast  number  of  precious  documents 
perished,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  ecclesiastical  history.'  In 
some  cases,  hbwever,  the  destruction  of  these  arose  from  the 
forbearance  of  the  authorities,  who  disliked  the  task  imposed  on 
them,  and  were  willing  to  accept  any  books  that  might  be  offered, 
without  inquiring  whether  they  were  those  which  the  Christians 
regarded  as  sacred.  Thus,  when  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
had  withdrawn   the   copies   of  the   scriptures  from  his  church, 

*  Euseb.  viii.  5 ;  Do  Mort.  Persec.  13.  done  by  a  Christian,  it  would  probably 

*  Some  ascribe  it  to  lightning;  the  have  been  a  fanatic,  who  would  have 
author  of  De  Mort.  Persec.  (14)  to  the  avowed  and  gloried  in  it."  Comp.  Mil- 
malice  of  Galerius,  who  wished  to  accuse  man,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  ii.  277. 

the  Christians.    Tillemont  (Hist,    des        °  See  Mosh.  931. 

Emp.  iv.  45)  and  Mosheim  (pp.  930-1)        •  Euseb.  viii.  6;  De  Mort.  Persec.  15. 

attempt  to  reconcile   these  statfements        **  Gibbon,  i.  585-6. 

by  the  very  improbable  supposition  that        **  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  attempted 

the  fire  was  partly  caused  by  lightning    to  destroy  the  Jewish  scriptures.  1  Mac 

and  partly  by  human  agency.     Gibbon    cab.  i.  50-7. 

(i.  583-4^  insinuates  suspicions  Sflunst        '  See  the  account  of  the  Don&tisU  i 

the   Chnatians;  but  bia  ediUM^^a^^  hook  II.  c.  i. 

UUmaa,    rew^ris  that,   "A  -"^^^^^^     ,  j^j^j^    g24 
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and  had  placed  some  heretical  writings  in  their  room,  the  pro- 
consul Anulinus,  on  being  informed  of  the  pious  fraud,  refused  to 
make  any  further  search.^  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  mag^trates 
even  hinted  to  the  Christians  that  a  substitution  of  this  kind 
Would  be  admitted,  and  such  conni?ance  was  the  more  remarkable, 
if  it  is  correct  to  suppose  that  negligence  in  execution  of  the  edict 
was  punishable  even  with  death.*^  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  governors  who  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  Tenting  their 
enmity  against  the  church,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  persecution 
with  a  severity  which  exceeded  the  imperial  orders.' 

Some  troubles  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  which  were  falsely  charged 
on  the  Christians,  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  second  edict,  by  whidi 
it  was  ordered  that  their  teachers  should  be  arrested.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
bishops  and  clergy,  so  that  no  room  could  be  found  for  the  male- 
factors by  whom  they  were  commonly  occupied.^  By  a  third 
edict,  issued  in  the  same  year  which  had  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  the  persecution,  it  was  directed  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
required  to  sacrifice,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  should  be  tortured ; 
and  a  fourth  edict,  in  the  following  year,  extended  this  order  to 
Christians  of  every  class.'  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  yictims 
would  be  proof  against  the  usual  kinds  of  torture,  the  judges  were 
charged  to  invent  new  and  more  excruciating  torments.  Yet  no 
one  of  these  edicts  enacted  the  punishment  of  death,  although 
through  the  zeal  of  officials,  and  under  various  pretexts^  it  was 
inflicted  on  multitudes  of  believers.* 

On  the  1st  of  May,  305,  Diocletian  abdicated  the  empire  at 
Nicomedia,  and  Maximian,  in  reluctant  submission  to  the  infiu« 
ence  of  his  colleague  and  benefactor,  performed  a  like  ceremony 
of  resignation  at  Milan.^  Constantius  and  Galerius  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  highest  dignity,  and  two  new  Caesars,  Maximin  and 
Severus,  were  associated  with  them.  For  some  years  the  imperial 
power  was  the  subject  of  contentions,  changes,  and  partitions: 
at  one  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  emperors — in  the  east, 
Galerius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius ;  in  the  west,  Maximian,  who 
had  resumed  his  power,  with  his  son  Maxentius,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Constantine,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constantius.®  Mean- 
while the  condition  of  the  Cliristians  throughout  the  empire  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  its  several  rulers. 

*  AugustiD.  Bre^-ic.  CoUat.  c.  Donat.        «  Ibid. ;  Eiweb.  de  Martyribus  TalassL 

iii.  -5.  3 ;  Mosb.  929,  934. 

"  As  Mosbcim  (923)  iufors  from  some        •  Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  ii.  51 ;  Moah. 

words  of  St.  A  ugiwtiue,  Brevic.  iii.  27 ,  ',S'2.  ^vS%-^4\ ;  ^Yac'^Vici,  *vi .  ^Al. 

*  Moah.  933;  ^'oand.  I  20S-9.  ^  "D^  "NLox^.  l?«»T«e&.  W^\  Qe^cSwsa^  S. 

J^  EuBeb.  vUL  6,  S^l.  ^  \^iv\,^ftWV^* 
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Constantiusy  while  he  held  the  subordinate  dignity  of  Qesar, 
destroyed  the  churches  in  his  dominions,  out  of  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  elder  emperors ;  but  he  protected  Christians,  and 
entertained  many  of  them  in  his  court"^  On  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus,  he  beiriended  them  more  openly  ;* 
and  ha  this  policy  he  was  followed  still  more  decidedly 
by  Constantino,  who  succeeded  him  in  306/ 

Galerius  persecuted  with  great  zeal  until,  in  the  year  311, 
haying  foimd  his  cruelty  utterly  ineffectual  towards  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  and  feeling  himself  sinking  under  a  loathsome 
and  excruciating  disease,  he  issued,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those 
of  Licinius  and  Constantino,  an  edict  by  which  Christians  were 
allowed  to  exardse  their  religion  and  to  rebuild  their  churches, 
proTided  that  they  refrained  from  doing  anything  against  the 
discipline  of  the  state ;  and  he  concluded  with  the  remarkable 
request  that  they  would  offer  up  prayers  for  his  safety/  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  change  of  policy  the  emperor  was 
influenced  by  other  motives  than  that  pity  for  the  perversity  of 
the  Christians,  and  that  regard  for  the  unity  of  his  subjects,  which 
were  professed  in  the  edict  Perhaps  his  bodily  sufferings  may 
have  been  aggravated  by  remorse  for  the  cruelties  which  he  had 
committed ;  or  it  may  have  been  that,  despairing  of  other  relief, 
he  sought  to  obtain  a  chance  of  recovery  through  the  favour  of 
the  God  of  Christians,— regarding  Him  as  a  power  of  the  same 
class  with  the  multitude  of  heathen  deities.** 

In  Italy  and  in  Africa  the  persecution  was  severe  during  the 
reign  of  Maximian.  When  iiis  son,  Maxentius,  assumed  the 
government  of  those  countries,  the  Christians,  although  they 
suffered  fix)m  the  usurper's  tyranny,  in  common  with  his  other  sub- 
jects, were  not  molested  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  he  even  pre- 
tended to  favour  them.  For  it  was  now  felt  tiiat  they  were  an 
important  element  in  the  state,  and  princes  who  had  no  regard  for 
their  religion  might  nevertheless  be  with  reason  desirous  to  secure 
their  political  support.*  • 

The  most  violent  of  all  the  persecutors  was  Maximin,  who  in 
the  year  305  received  tiie  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
on  the  death  of  Galerius  added  Asia  Minor  to  his  dominions. 
Brutal,  ferocious,  and  ignorant,  he  was  a  slave  to  pagan  supersti- 


*  De  Mort.  Persec  15.  e  Ibid.  33-4;  Euseb.  viii.  17. 

•  Moaheim  (262)  argues  that  bo  is-  ^  Mosh.  957-8;  Schrockh,  v.  45;  MU- 
Bued  an  edict  in  their  faTOur;  but  sec  man,  ii.  285-0. 
Schrockh,  v.  40.  «  Euseb.  viii,  14',  MoBh.  954*,  Oi 

'  Zfe  Mort  Penofi,  24.  I  422-4,  589  j  Beugaot,  i.  45, 


;MU*^^ 
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tion,  and  a  dupe  to  priests,  soothsayers,  and  professors  of  magical 
arts>  Galeriiis  did  not  venture  to  include  his  name  in  the  edict 
for  toleration  of  the  gospel ;  but  Maximin,  although  he  declined  to 
publish  it  in  his  dominions,  gave  verbal  orders  to  a  like  eflect  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  took  measures  for  restoring  the  splendour 
of  the  heathen  worship,  and  six  months  later  he  issoed  an  edict  for 
a  renewal  of  persecution — prbfessing  to  do  so  in  compliance  with 
petitions  from  Antioch  and  other  cities,  which,  according  to  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  age,  had  been  instigated  by  himself.*  It  was 
required  that  all  his  subjects,  even  to  infants  at  the  breast,  should 
offer  sacrifice ;  that  provisions  in  the  markets  should  be  sprinkled 
with  the  libations,  and  that  guards  should  be  placed  at  the  doors 
of  the  public  batlis,  with  a  charge  to  defile  in  the  same  manner 
those  who  were  about  to  go  forth  after  having  performed  their 
ablutions.™  Calumny  too  was  employed  to  discredit  the  Christian 
religion.  Forged  *Acts  of  Pilate'  were  circulated,  and  were 
introduced  into  schools  as  lesson-books,  so  that  the  very  children 
had  their  mouths  filled  with  blasphemies  against  the  Saviour. 
Women  of  the  vilest  character  were  suborned  to  confess  abomina« 
tions  of  which  they  pretended  to  have  partaken  among  the  Chris- 
tians.** The  edict  was  engraved  on  {^ates  of  brass,  and  set  up  in 
every  city.  In  it  Maximin  boasted  of  the  blessings  which  had 
followed  on  his  measures  for  the  revival  of  paganism — success  in 
war,  fruitful  Reasons,  immunity  from  the  plagues  of  earthquake, 
storm,  and  sickness.**  But  soon  after  the  renewal  of  persecution, 
this  boast  was  signally  falsified  by  the  appearance  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  which  fearfully  wasted  his  dominiona  And  in  this  time 
of  trial,  as  before  on  similar  occasions,  the  power  of  Christian  Cuth 
and  love  was  admirably  manifested.  The  believers,  while  they 
shared  in  the  common  visitation,  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  multitude  by  their  behaviour  under  it,  hazarding  their  lives  in 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  in  burying  the  dead  who  were  aban- 
doned by  their  own  nearest  kindred.** 

SThe  varieties  of  torture  exercised  during  the  persecution  need 
not  be  here  detailed.  On  the  whole,  the  Christians  endured  their 
sufferings  with  a  noble  constancy  and  patience,  although,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  weakness  of  the  traditors,  there  were  some  who  denied 
the  faith,  and  others  who  provoked  their  death  by  violent  and 

^  Euseb.  ix.  9;  De  Mort.Pcreec.  36;  «  Enseb.  de  MartyribuB  Palicst.  9. 

Gibbon,  i.  591-3.  "  Euseb.  ix.  5-7. 

'  De  Mort.  Persec.  36;  Euseb.  ix.  1-2.  •  Ibid.  7. 

See  NeaxKler,  iii.  3-4,  r  ibid.  8. 
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fanatical  conduct.^  The  pagans  who  witnessed  their  sufferings 
were  at  length  disgusted  by  such  profusion  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  ;  the  persecutors  themselves  became  weary  of  slaying,  and 
resorted  to  other  4)unishments — such  as  mutilation  of  the  limbs, 
plucking  out  an  eye,  employing  bishops  and  other  eminent  persons 
in  degrading  occupations,  and  sending  large  numbers  of  all  classes 
to  labour  in  unwholesome  mine&^ 

The  persecution  altogether  lasted  ten  years,  although  after  the 
first  two  it  was  but  little  felt  in  the  west.  Gibbon,  with  an  evident 
desire  to  state  as  low  as  possible  the  number  of  those  who  were  put 
to  death,  reckons  them  at  two  thousand ;  *  of  bodily  torments  short 
of  death,  and  of  the  immense  wretchedness  of  other  kinds  which 
must  have  been  experienced  by  the  members  of  the  obnoxious  com- 
munity during  that  long  period  of  terror,  the  historian  disdains  to 
take  any  account  whatever. 

Among  the  martyrs,  the  most  celebrated  for  station  *  or  character 
were — Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;"  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch,  who  in  early  life  had  been  connected  with  Paul  of  Samosata, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  the  orthodox  communion,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  labours  on  the  scriptures  ;*  Pamphilus,  the 
founder  of  the  library  of  Caesarea,  celebrated  for  his  zeal  in  multi- 
plying and  correcting  copies  of  the  sacred  text,  for  his  writings  in 
defence  of  Origen,  and  for  his  intimate  friendship  with  the  his- 
torian Eusebius;y  and  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  the  opponent  of 
Pamphilus  in  the  Origenistic  controversy.'     In  addition  to  those 

^  Moah.  941-2.  One  form  of  fanaticifim  canons  to  mean,  that,  if  any  one,  when 

18  denounced  by  the  60th  canon  of  the  about  to  travel,  should  ask  his  bishop 

council  of    lUiberia   (a.d.   305  I).     "  Si  to  sign  a  form  recommending  him  as  a 

quia  idola  fregerit,  et  ibidem  fuerit  oc-  "  confeasor,  that  title  should  be  erased  by 

cisus ;  quatenus  in  eyangelio  scriptum  the  bishop.     But  this  seems  an  impro- 

non  est,  neque  invenitur  sub  apostolis  bable  construction, 

unqu&m  factum,  placuit  in  numero  eum  '  De  Mort.  Persec.  36  ;   Euseb.  viii. 

non  redpi  martyrum."     From  the  25th  12  ;  De  Mar£.  Palawt.  10. 

of  the  same  canons,  and  the  9th  canon  of  '  i.  596-9.   Dean  Milman  (note,  p.  596) 

Aries  (a.d.  314)  it  would  seem  that  con-  remarks  on  this  unfairness. 

fesBors  at  this  tmae  claimed  the  privilege  •   *  The    martyrdom    of    Marcellinus, 

of  granting  letters  which  interfered  with  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  story  of  his 

the  discipline  of  the  church — whether  appearance  in  the  council  of  Sinuessa, 

the  letters   of  forgiveness,  which   had  are  both  unquestionably  fabulous.     See 

been  common  in  St.  Cyprian's  day,  or  Hard.  i.  217-220  ;  Nat.  Alex.  vi.  Dissert, 

(as  appears  more  likely)  letters  of  re-  2u  ;  Tillem.  v.  615-6  ;  Dupin,  ii,  303; 

commendation  to  communion,  which  it  Hefele,  i.  119. 

was  properly  the  privilege  of  bishops  "  Euseb.  ix.  6. 

alone  to  grant   to    such    members  of  »  Ibid.;  Hieron.  de  W.  Illustr.  77  j 

their  flock  as  were  about  to  visit  other  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iv.  3-4. 

churches.     The  councils  order  that  the  y  Euseb.  vi.  32 ;   vii.  32  ;   De  Hart, 

letters   shall  be  taken  away  from  the  Palsest.  7,  11;  Hieron.  75;  Routh,  iil^ 

bearers,  and  that  "  litterse  communica-  487. 

toriso  "  shall  be  given  instead  of  4hem.  *  Hieron.  83  ;  Keand.  ii.  496-7. 
Hefele  ^i.  137)  and  others  supjpose  the 
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whose  names  are  recorded  in  authentic  history,  a  great  number  of 
martjrs  enjoying  a  general  or  a  local  celebrity  are  referred  to  this 
period  * — as  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Agnes,  who  are  said  to  ha?e 
suffered  at  Rome,  and  are  commemorated  by  churches  and  cata- 
combs without  the  walls  of  the  city;  St  Januarius,  of  Naples; 
St  Cosmus  and  St  Damian,  two  Arabian  brothers,  who  are  said 
to  have  suffered  in  Cilicia,  and  are  regarded  as  patrons  of  the 
medical  art;  St  Vincent,  of  Saragossa;  in  France,  St  Denys 
(Dionysius),  of  Paris,  St.  Clement,^  of  Metz,  St  Quentin,  from 
whom  the  capital  of  the  Veromandui  takes  its  modem  name,  St 
Victor  of  Marseilles,  and  many  others ;  St  Gereon  and  his  com- 
panions, whose  relics  are  shown  in  a  singular  and  beautiiul  church 
at  Cologne  ;  ®  St  George,  who  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  at  Nico- 
mcdia,  and  is  famous  as  the  patron  of  England.  To  the  earlier 
part  of  Diocletian's  reign,  before  the  edict  of  303,  belongs  the  story 
of  the  British  protomartyr  St  Alban.** 

.  After  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  in  the  end  of  October,  312, 
Constantino  published  an  edict  in  favoiu:  of  the  Christians ;  and  by 
a  second,  which  he  issued  in  conjunction  with  Licinius,  from  Milan, 
in  June,  313,  he  established  for  them,  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  complete  religious  freedom,-— ordering  tiiat  the 
churches  and  other  property  of  the  community  should  be  restored 
to  them,  and  inviting  persons  who  might  suffer  by  this  restitution 
to  seek  compensation  from  the  public  purse.®  In  consequence  of 
the  overthrow  of  Maximin  by  Licinius  (April  30,  313),  the  benefits 
of  this  edict  were  speedily  extended  to  the  whole  empu^.  The 
fury  of  the  defeated  tyrant,  who  had  vowed  that,  if  victorious,  he 
would  exterminate  the  Christian  name,^  was  now  turned  into  an 
opposite  direction ;  in  his  despair  he  put  to  death  many  of  the 
priests  and  soothsayers  on  whose  counsels  he  had  relied,  and  he 
proclaimed  an  entire  toleration  of  the  Christians — laying  the 
blame  of  his  former  severities  against  them  on  the  judges  and 
governors,  whom  he  attempted  to  represent  as  having  misun- 
derstood his  intentions.     Maximin  died  miserably  at  Tarsus,  in 

•  See  Greg.   Turon.  de  Gloria  Mar-        <*  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  7. 
tyrum,  1.  i. ;  Tillem.  tt.  iv.  v.  «  De  Mort.   Pers,   48  ;   Eusel).  x.  5. 

''  St.  Clement,  however,  is  referred  by  The  first  edict,  which  is  lost,  was  de- 
some  (as  Chaussier,  in  Patrol,  xcv.  G73)  fective  in  some  respects,  as  to  which  it 
to  the  apostolic  age.  As  to  the  date  of  was  amended  by  the  second.  But  from 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denys,  see  Tillem.  the  obscurity  of  Constantino's  language, 
iv.  44G.  it  is  very  doubtful  in  what  the  defective- 
•  <=  See  Hclinand,  Passio  S.  Gereonis  ness  of  the  earlier  edict  consisted.  See 
(Patrol,  ccxci.).  The  story  of  these  mar-  Valois'  note  on  Eusebius;  Pagi,  iii.  539  ; 
tyrs  is  an  offshoot  from  that  of  the  MosBeim,  959;  Schrockh,v.  91;  Keand. 
Theban  Legion,    Kettbei-g,  L  101,  seqc^.  iii,  11 -IS),  *  B^  Idswt,  P«wu  46, 
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August,  313 ;  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
princes  who  had  befriended  them  and  the  calamitous  ends  of  their 
oppressors,  the  Christians  could  not  but  suppose  that  they  dis- 
cerned tokens  of  the  Divine  judgment^ 

The  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Christian  community  to  the 
imperial  power  opens  a  new  period  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

9  Be  Mort.  Pen.  49  ;    Euseb.  Hist.    Gibbon,  L  435-6,  506 ;  Milman,  il  297. 
EccL  ix.  9-10;    Vita  ConBt    L  57-9  j 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

L  Progress  of  the  QospeL 

(1.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  Gospel  had  been  made  known,  in  some  degree,  to  almost 
all  the  nations  with  which  the  Romans  had  intercourse,  although 
we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  details  of  its  progress,  or 
as  to  the  agency  by  which  this  w^  eflFected.  From  an  early  period 
Christian  writers  are  found  appealing  triumphantly  to  the  extenaon 
of  their  brotherhood.  "  There  exists  not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a 
people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by 
whatsoever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished, 
however  ignorant  of  arts  or  of  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell 
under  tents  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom 
prayers  [and  thanksgivings]  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a 
crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things."  •  Irenseus 
declares  that,  in  his  day,  many  barbai*ous  nations  had  the  tradi- 
tional faith  of  the  church  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  the  instrumentality  of  paper  and  ink.*  Tertullian, 
in  reckoning  up  the  nations  which  had  received  the  Gospel, 
names,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  represented  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost, — Getulians,  Moors,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  Britons  beyond  the  Roman  pale,  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scythians.®  Origen  speaks  of  "  myriads  of  barbarians," 
even  "the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarian  world,"  as  subject  to 
Christ.**  Amobius,  an  eloquent  African  apologist,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  304,  in  one  passage  mentions  widely  distant  nations 
among  which  Christians  were  found,"  and  elsewhere  asserts  that 
there  was  then  no  nation  of  barbarians  which  had  not  been  affected 
by  the  softening  influence  of  the  Gospel'    Such  passages  are  not, 

*  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  117.  as  freely  trans-    the  coiintriefi  on    the    Danube,  while 
lated  by  Gibbon,  i.  510.  Irenasua  (quoted  below)  meant  those  on 

»»  Adv.  Ilcer.  III.  iv.  2.  the  Rhine,     i.  9-10. 

«  Adv.  JudseoR,    c.   vii.      From    the  •      •*  C.  Celsum,  i.  27  ;  ii.  14. 

here  given  to  the  Oermanjii,  Kuckert        «  Adv.  Gentee,  i.  16  (PatroL  v.). 
that  Tertullian  meant  to  speak  of        '  ii.  5. 
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indeed,  {ree.from  rhetorical  vagueness  and  exaggeration;  but, 
after  all  reasonable  abatement,  they  must  be  admitted  as  evidence 
that,  in  the  times  when  they  were  written,  the  faith  of  Christ  had 
been  widely  difiiised,  and  in  many  quarters  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  bounds  of  civilization.* 

Although  the  narrative  of  the  preceding  chapters  has  been  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  have  seen  in  the  accounts  of  Pantaenus  and  Origen,** 
notices  of  Christianity  in  regions  which  are  vaguely  designated  by 
the  names  of  Arabia  and  India;  and  the  story  of  Manes  has 
brought  before  us  the  existence  of  Christian  communiti^  in  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia.*  The  church  of  Edessa,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  statements  which  ascribe  to  it  an  apostolic  origin,^  is 
known  to  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  middle  of  the  second' 
century  ;^  and  shortly  after  that  date  the  Edessan  Bardesanes  wit- 
nesses to  the  propagfltion  of  the  Gospel  in  Parthia,  Persia,  Media, 
and  Bactria.™  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  period  that 
it  was  introduced  into  Armenia;  but  the  apostle  of  that  country, 
Gregory,  styled  the  Illuminator,  made  a  convert  of  the  king,  Tiri- 
dates  IIL,  and  Armenia  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  country 
in  which  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  national  religion.*^ 

From  the  time  when  "  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  word,'***  the  calamities  which  drove  Christians  from  their 
homes  became  the  means  of  spreading  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
We  have  seen  that  such  consequences  followed  from  the  banish- 
ment of  bishops  and  clergy  under  Decius  and  Valerian  ;p  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  Goths  in  Mcesia  derived  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  faith  from  captives  whom  they  had  carried  off  in  inroads  on 
the  empire  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.^ 

Irenaeus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of 
churches  among  the  Celts,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany.'  His  men- 
tion of  the  last  of  these  countries  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Roman  province  only — the  portion  within  the 
Rhine;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
century,  converts  had  also  been  won  among  the  barbarous  nations 
to  the  eastward  of  that  river." 

s  See  Mosh.  203 ;  Kaye  on  TertuUikn,  "  Cedren.  284 ;  St.  Martin,  M^m.  Bur 

S8.             h  Pp.  89,  104,  107.  I'Armenie,  i.  305-6 ;  Wiltach,  i.  52 ;  MU- 

i  P.  137.     See  Beausobre,  i.  180.  man,  ii.  319-322. 

^^  See  p.  3.  •  Acte  viiL  4 ;  xi.  19. 

»  Gibbon,  i.  520;  Neand.  i.  110.  ^  P.  100;  Neand.  L  192. 

"*  Bardes.   ap.   Euseb.   Pnep.   Evang.  ^  Sozomen,  ii.  6.         '  I.  z.  2. 

Tl  10,  p.  280,  ed.  Viger,  PariB,  1628.  •  Mosh.  204,  211;  Neand.  L  116-7^ 
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Of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  Gaul  very  little  isjknowu. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Pothinus  and  his  A»atic  com* 
panions  were  the  earliest  missionaries  who  appeared  in  that 
country  ;^  but  they  were  the  fir^t  of  whom  any  authentic  record  is 
preserved,  or  whose  labours  had  any  considerable  success.'^  Gregory 
of  Tours,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  states 
that  in  the  reign  of  Decius  seven  missionaries  set  out  from  Rome 
for  the  conversion  of  Gaul,  and  that  among  them  was  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Paris,*  who  is  confounded  by  later  legendary  writers  with 
the  Areopagite  of  the  apostolic  age/  That  there  may  have  been 
some  such  mission  about  the  time  which  is  assigned  for  it,  is  not 
improbable  ;  but  the  story  as  told  by  Gregory  is  inconsistent  with 
unquestionable  facts,  and  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  if  they  were 
rc£dly  sent  into  Gaul  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  must 
have  consisted  in  strengthening  and  extending  the  churdi  of  that 
country — not  in  laying  its  foundation  by  the*  first  introduction  of 
the  faith." 

The  origin  of  the  British  church  is  involved  in  fable.  The 
story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca's  preaching,*  and  even  the  corre- 
spondence of  an  alleged  British  king  Lucius  with  Eleutherius, 
bishop  of  Romc,^  about  the  year  167,  need  not  be  here  discussed. 
Yet  within  about  thirty  years  from  the  supposed  date  of  that  cor- 
respondence, we  meet  with  the  statement  already  quoted  from  Ter^ 
tullian,  that  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  into  parts  of  this  island 
which  the  Romans  had  never  reached, — a  statement  which  may  be 
supposed  to  indicate  that,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  even 
Scotland  had  not  been  unvisited  by  missionaries.  Somewhat  later 
than  Tertullian,  Origen  speaks  of  Britons,  "  although  dirided  from 
our  world,"  as  united  with  Mauritanians  in  the  worship  of  the  same 
one  God.°    There  can,  at  least,  be  no  question  that  under  the 

Gicsel.  i.   IGO.      Rctiberg  thinks  that  ""  HUt.  Franc,   i.  28.      See  Laonoy, 

Irensus  means  to  speak  of  Germany  be-  Opera,  t.  xiii.    Paris,  1670. 

yond  the  Roman  dominion  (and  the  use  y  See  the  Lives  of  him  in  Patrol.  Or. 

of  the  plural  rtpfiaylats  seems  to  agree  iv.     This  confusion,  although    it    had 

with  this — see  Harvey  in  loo.),  but  that  begun  earlier,  was  established  in  the 

his  statement  is  exaggerated.    L  68-72.  general  belief  bv  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St. 

*  See  p.  32 ;   Blunt,  194-7.  Donys,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

"  Mo.sh.  210-1  ;  Burton,  ii.  349.     The  See  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

Abbe  Rohrbacher(iv.  477)  stoutly  main-  ■  Mosh.  211,  449;    see  Hist.  Litt.  i. 

tains,  in  the  year  1850,  that  St.  Lazarus,  306,  seqq. :  Qiesel.  L  i.  277. 

St.  Martha,   and   St.   Mary  Magdalene  *  Will.  Malmesb.  de  Antiq.  Olastoni- 

evangelized    Provence  !      For   further  ensis  Ecclesis,  Patrol,  clxxix.  1683. 

proof  he  refers  to  a  work  in  two  quarto  •>  Beda,  i.  4;   Collier,!.  27-41.    Dr. 

volumes,  written  expressly  on  the  sub-  Lappenberg,    however,  is   inclined    to 

ject,  by  the  Abb^  Faillon,  Paris,  1848.  favour  the  story  of  Lucius,     i.  46. 

On  the  other  side,  see  Launoy,  *  De  com-  «  In  Luc.  Horn.  6,   t.  iii.  939.    Cf. 

montitio    Lazari,  etc.,  in    Provinciam  Hom.  4  in  Ezek.,  ib.  370 ;   Traot.  28  in 

Appulsu  '  (Par.  1660}.  Matth.,  ib.  858. 
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goYemment  of  Constantlus  and  his  son  the  British  Christians  were 
numerous ;  and  in  the  council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  we  find  the 
names  of  three  British  bishops — Eborius  of  York,  Restitutus  of 
London,  and  Adelfius,  whose  see  is  generally  identified  with 
Lincoln.^ 

(2.)  The  social  position  of  those  who  embraced  the  Gospel  in  the 
earliest  times  afforded  a  theme  for  the  ridicule  of  Celsus  ;*  and 
Gibbon,  with  erident  delight,  repeats  the  taunt  that  "  the  new  sect 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace — of 
peasants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and 
slaves.'*'  If,  as  the  same  writer  states,  "  this  very  odious  imputa- 
tion seems  to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by  the  apologists,  than  it  is 
urged  by  the  adversaries,  of  the  faith,"  the  cause  may  probably  be 
found  in  their  sense  of  its  irrelevancy  to  any  question  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,*  and  in  the  feeling  which  forbade  them  to 
imitate,  even  towards  the  meanest  or  the  most  sinful  among  those 
for  whom  the  Saviour  had  died,  the  contempt  with  which  the  philo- 
sophers of  heathenism  were  wont  to  regard  those  below  them.^ 
But,  as  the  historian  goes  on  to  admit,  the  reproach  of  meanness  and 
vulgarity  was  far  from  being  universally  applicable  to  the  converts. 
Among  those  whom  we  read  of  even  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  station,  including  some  members  of 
the  imperial  household.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  "foreign  superstition"  of  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  Pomponia  Graecina,  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  conqueror 
of  Britain,  became  a  votary  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;^  or  that  the  pro- 
fession of  it  was  the  dimly  indicated  offence  which  under  Domi- 
tian  brought  persecution  on  his  own  near  relations  Flavia  Domitilla 
and  her  husband  the  consul  Flavins  Clemens."*  It  was  not  a 
mere  rhetorical  flight  when  Tertullian,  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  told  the  heathens  that  his  brethren  were  to  be  found 
filling  the  camp,  the  assemblies,  the  palace,  and  the  senate;"  nor 

*  Hard.  i.  267  ;    Collier,  i.  59 ;  Mosh.  "  Nee  de  ultima  statim  plebe  consiati- 

450-1  ;  Lingard  8  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  mus   si   houores    Testros    et    purpuma 

i.   6;    Lappenberg,  i.  48.     Eborius    is  recusamus  *' (c.  31). 

probably  a  name  taken  from  that  of  the  *•  See  Orig.  c.  Cels.  viii.  50. 

Boe,    Eboracum,    and    substituted    for  '  Philipp.  iv.  22. 

"some  uncouth  British  name  "  (Raine,  ^  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  32.  SeeMerivale, 

i.  9\     Adelfius  is  described  as  of  "  Co-  vi.  272-3. 

lonia  Londinensium,"  which  some  writers  ""  The  husband  was  put  to  death  and 

suppose  to  be  Colchester.     (See  Soames,  the  wife  was  banished  to  the  island  of 

10  ;.  Quart.  Rev.  xcvii.  [100.)    But  Ion-  Pandataria  (Vendotena).  Dio  Cass.  Ixvii. 

dmensium  is  more  commonly  regarded  p.  766,  ed.  Hanov.  1606 ;  Euseb.  G^roOi 

as  a  mistake  for  Lindensium.  a.d.  98,  in  Patrol,  xxvit  603 ;  Hist. 

«  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  27  ;  iii.  55.  iii.  18.     See  Men  vale,  vii.  152-4.  ^ 

'  i.  521.  »  Apol.  37. 

8  See  lAmuc.  Fel  Octayiiu^  oo,  16j  36. 
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can  there  be  any  reason  for  questioning  the  statement  of  OrigeOi 
that  among  the  converts  were  men  of  dignified  position,  with  DoUe 
and  delicate  ladies.**  We  have  seen  that,  at  a  later  time,  Dio- 
cletian's empress  and  daughter  were  believed  to  be  of  the  nimiber^ 
and  in  the  edicts,  both  of  that  prince  and  of  his  predecessor  Vale- 
rian, it  is  assumed  that,  in  many  cases,  the  penalties  for  professiDg 
Christianity  would  be  incurred  by  persons  of  wealth  and  station.^ 

That  the  *'  poor  of  this  world"  were  often  found  "rich  in  fiiith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  " — that  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  all,  found  more  acceptance  among  the  simple 
than  among  the  wise  men  of  the  world — that  the  Gospel  was  some- 
times introduced  into  families  by  the  agency  of  slaves — ^that  female 
influence  was  effective  in  extending  it — such  statements  we  need 
not  care  to  controvert.  But  we  have  seen  also  how,  by  degrees^ 
the  faith  won  its  converts  and  its  advocates  among  men  of  the 
highest  ability  and  cultivation;'^  and  how  the  Christian  schools 
came  to  be  frequented  even  by  many  of  the  heathen,  on  account  rf 
the  advantages  which  they  offered  for  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
education.  The  very  rebukes  addressed  by  Clement,  in  his  *  Peda- 
gogue,' to  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  prove  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  community."  And,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  while  the  Gospel  had  its  proselytes 
in  every  rank  below  the  throne,  '*  its  main  strength  lay  in  the 
middle,  perhaps  the  mercantile,  classes."  ^ 

The  proportion  which  the  Christians  bore  to  the  heathen  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  has  been  very  variously  estimated.  We  are  not 
concerned  on  religious  grounds  to  questicm  Gibbon's  calculation," 
that,  until  their  religion  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
stantine,  they  did  not  amount  to  "more  than  a  twentieth  part"  of 
the  whole ;  indeed,  if  all  the  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  be  fairly  considered,  even  such  a  proportion  would  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  a  token  rather  of  great  than  of  little  success;^ 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  estimate  is  by  far  too  low. 

"  C.  Cels.  iii.  9.  "  i.  520. 

P  P.  14G.  «  "  Si   dans  lea  premiert  riticlat  d« 

'  See  pp.  100,  148.  notre  ere   rbomme  a  ete  ce  qu'il  est 

See  Ainub.  ii.  f).  toujoura,  line  religion  qui  demandait  d« 

*  Milman,  ii.  'JG4 ;  Blunt  on  the  teU  sacrifices  et  prescrivait  une  morale 
Fathers,  170,  302.  si  austere  ue  pouvait  faire  que  des  pro- 

*  Milman,  ib.  Compare  Niebuhr,  grt's  moderes.  C'est  tout  ce  que  Von 
Lectures,  iii.  323,  ed.  Schmitz;  Blunt  peut  otublir  k  ce  sujet.*'  (Matter,  Hist, 
ou  the  Fathers,  Ser.  ii.  Lect.  2;  Meri-  du  Christianisme,  i.  119.)  The  writer 
vale,  vi.  290.  T]\c  great  expenses  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "at  most  nfi/tA  "  of 
the  church  hail  to  bear  are  hIso  a  proof  Constautine's  subjects  were  Cnristians 
that  it  must  have  had  large  funds  at  its  when  the  edict  of  toleration  was  issued, 
command.    Blunt,  ib.  3<j'J,  scqq. 
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It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the  Christians 
formed  about  a  fiifth  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  subjects ;  in  some 
districts,  as  in  the  dominions  of  Maximin,  they  were  perhaps  even 
the  majority  J 

IL  The  Hierarchy. 

(1.)  In  the  course  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  hier- 
ardiy  of  the  church  underwent  some  changes.  The  only  order 
which  existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  in  addition  to  those  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  was  that  of  deaconesses — women  (and  at  first 
usually  widows) '  who  were  employed  in  such  ministrations  to  per- 
sons of  their  own  sex  as  were  either  naturally  unsuitable  for  males, 
or  were  so  regarded  by  the  customs  of  the  ancient  world — especi- 
ally in  the  east  Thus,  they  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  female 
conyerts;  they  visited  the  women  of  the  community  at  their  homes; 
and,  by  obtaining  access  to  their  apartments,  from  which  the  clergy 
were  excluded,  they  had  the  means  of  doing  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  faith  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes.* 

But  in  the  end  of  the  second,  or  early  in  the  third,  century, 
several  new  oflSces,  below  the  order  of  deacons,  were  introduced. 
These  originated  in  the  greater  churches,  where — partly  from  a 
supposed  expediency  of  limiting  the  number  of  deacons  to  that  of 
the  apostolical  church  at  Jerusalem,^  and  partly  from  the  import- 
ance which  the  deacons  acquired  in  such  communities,  as  being 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  public  funds — a  need  was 
felt  of  assistance  in  performing  the  lower  functions  of  the  dia- 
conate,  which  it  is  too  probable  that  the  deacons  had  in  many 
cases  begun  to  regard  as  unworthy  of  them.®  The  first  mention 
of  any  inferior  ofiice  is  in  TertuUian,  who  speaks  of  readers.*^    The 

y  Maximin,  in  one  of  his  edicts,  says  220-1. 

that  "  almost  all  *'  had  abandoned  the  *»  See  Concil.  Neocsesar.  a.d.  324,  c. 

worship  of  their  ancestors  for  the  new  14 ;  Kouth»  liel.  Sao.  iv.  207. 

faith.     (Euseb.  ix.  9.)     See  other  autho-  •=  Bingham,  II.  xx.  16  :  iii.  1-3  ;  Mosh. 

rities  inMilman,  ii.  341  ;  Planck/i.  217;  574  ;  Planck,  i.  144-9  ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  370  ; 

Finlay,  L  151.  Neand.  i.  279.     From  some  canons  early 

«  Thomassin.  I.  iii.  50.  8 ;  Rothe,  *  An-  in  the  fourth  century — ^as  the  xviii**»  of 

fange    der    Christl.   Kirche/    247-251,  the  Nicene  council— it  would  seem  that 

256-8  ;  Kaye  on  TertuUian,  227-9.  the  deacons  were  then  inclined  to  en- 

*  Neand.  i.  162.    For  deaconesses  in  croach  on  the  functions  and  honours  of 

later  times,  see  Dollinger,  i.  214.     They  the  presbyters. 

were  forbidden  by  some  councils,  as  by  •*  Be  Trsescr.  c.  41.    Augusti,  how- 

that  of  Nismes  in  394  (c.  2.  ap.  Hefele,  ii.  ever,  identities  the  subdeacons  with  the 

58),  and  the  first  council  of  Orange,  a.d.  virnpirui  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 

441,  c.  26.     But  they  were  sanctioned  early  fathers  (xi.   223).     The   **  young 

by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  men  "  of  Acts  v.  6, 10,  appear  also  to  have 

15,  A.D.  451)  and  are  to  be  found  long  been  a  class    of    church-oflSoers.    " 

after  this,  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Mosheim,  1 24  (who  identifies  them 

Latin  churches.    Among  the  Jacobites  the  deacons),  and  Olahausen,  C< 

the  order  is  still  kept  up.    Augusti,  xi.  in  loc. 

roii,  I.  M. 
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fuller  organization  of  the  lesser  orders  comes  before  us  in  the 
epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  in  one  of  his  contemporary,  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  states  that  the  Roman  church  then  numbered 
forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeacons,  forty-two 
acolyths,  and  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers.*  The 
business  of  the  subdeacons  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  vesgeb 
and  to  assist  the  deacons  in  their  secular  duties;  the  acolyths 
lighted  the  lamps  and  attended  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  exorcists  had  the  charge  of  the  energumens  or  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits;  the  readers 
were  employed  to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  services  of  the  church.' 

These  offices  were  not  universally  adopted.*  As  to  that  of  exor- 
cist, the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (which  represent  the  eastern 
system  as  it  was  about  the  end  of  the  third  century)^  declare  that 
it  is  not  to  be  conferred  by  ordination,  as  being  a  special  gifi  at 
divine  grace,  and  a  voluntary  exercise  of  benevolence.* 

(2.)  While  the  ministry  of  the  church  was  thus  receiving  an 
addition  of  inferior  offices,  the  authority  of  its  highest  members, 
the  bishops,  became  more  defined,  and  distinctions  were  introduced 
into  their  order.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  required  that 
power  should  be  centralized,  as  an  expedient  conducive  to  strength 
and  safety  ;  moreover,  as  their  flocks  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  and  as  the  clergy  subject  to  them  were  multiplied,  the 
position  of  the  bishops  naturally  acquired  a  greater  appearance  of 
outward  dignity.^  There  seems,  however,  to  be  much  exaggera- 
tion in  the  statements  of  some  writers,  both  as  to  the  smallness  of 
the  authority  which  they  suppose  the  episcopate  to  have  originally 
possessed,  and  as  to  the  height  which  it  had  attained  in  the  course 
of  these  centuries."*    Even  to  the  end  of  the  period  we  meet  with 

*  Ap.*Eu8eb.  vi.  43.  reconcile  this  view  with  the  opinion  of 

*  Thomassin.  ii.  1  ;  Bingham,  iii. ;  our  late  Qermanizers,  that  the  apostlei 
Planck,  i.  145-8.  Socrates  (v.  22)  says  themselves  had  no  official  authority.  In 
that  at  Alexandria  catechumens  were  another  place  (p.  578)  Mosheim  gives  a 
allowed  to  be  readers  and  singers.  See  very  extraordinary  interpretation  to  St. 
Augusti,  vi.  150.  Cyprian's   words,    **  Ut   eoclesia    super 

8  Martene,  ii.  1-2  j   Giescl.  I.  i.  368-9.  cpLscopos  constituatur,'* — vix.  that  the 

**  In  this  Krabbe  and  Von  Drey  (see  church  is  superior  to  the  bishops.     Tlie 

p.  7,  n.  *■ )  agree,  although  their  views  real  meaning — that  the  church  ufenmikd 

differ    in    some    other    respects.      See  on  the  bishops— is    confirmed  by  the 

Ki-abbe,  123,  212,  seqq. ;  Drey,  19, 45-  whole  tendency  of   the    passage,    and 

80,  171-181,  191-2.  especially  by  the  next  words,  "  et  omnis 

*  L.  viii.  c.  2(>.  actus  ecclesiao  ])er  eosdem  prspoaitos 
^  Gicsel.  I.  i.  370.  gubemotur."  (Ep.  33.)  But  Mosheim 
"  Thus  Mosheim  begs  the  question  as  goes  on  to  attempt   an    explanation  of 

to  the  original  position  of  the  l>iahopji,  by  those  words  in  accordance  with  his  own 

saying  that  in  the  sccon<l  century  they  construction  of  those  preceding  :  "  Since 

■  btyan  to  claim  authority  as  successors  of  the  church   is  above  the  bishops,  the 

the  apostlea  (209).    It  is  not  for  me  to  ^vetnmdtit  ^JwiYvbod  to  them  can  only 
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• 

nothing  like  autocratic  power  in  the  bishops.  They  were  them- 
selves elected  by  the  clergy  and  people;"  tiiey  consulted  with  the 
presbyters  in  the  more  private  matters,  and  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  SedthM  in  such  as  concerned  the  community ;  even  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  be  ordained  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  was 
referred  to  the  consent  of  its  members  generally.** 

From  time  to  time  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  the 
pastors  of  neighbouring  churches  should  meet  in  consultation, 
agreeable  to  apostolic  precedent  In  addition  to  such  occasional 
synods,  the  custom  of  holding  regular  meetings,  twice  ^  or  at  least 
once  a-year,  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  origin  of  these  stated  synods  appears  to  have  been  in 
Greece,  where  they  were  recommended  by  the  analogy  of  the 
ancient  deliberative  assemblies,  such  as  that  of  xhe  Amphictyons, 
which  still .  existed ;  **  and  by  degrees  they  were  introduced  into 
other  countries.  The  chief  city  of  each  district  was  regarded  as 
the  metropolis,  or  mother  city.'  There  the  synods  met;  the  bishop 
of  the  place  naturally  took  a  lead  as  president,  and  he  became  the 
representative  of  his  brethren  in  their  communications  with  other 
churches."  Thus  the  metropolitans  acquired  a  pre-eminence  ainong 
the  bishops ;  and,  although  every  bishop  was  still  regarded  rfs  of 
equal  dignity, — although  each  was  considered  to  be  independent 
in  his  own  diocese  *  (unless,  indeed,  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy 
invited  his  brethren  to  interfere  for  the  vindication  of  the  faith, 
and  for  the  protection  of  his  flock)," — although  each,  within  his  own 
sphere,  retained  the  direction  of  the  ritual  and  of  iudiflFerent  matters 
in  genera], — the  individual  dioceses  became  practically  subject  to 
the  decisions  of  the  larger  circles  in  which  they  were  included.* 

mean/*  &c.  !    All  thia  is  the  more  cu-  "  It  was  considered  that  the  episco- 

rious,  becauM  he  represents  the  author  pate  was  one — that  every  bitjhop  was 

of  this  supposed  avowal  as  the  great  charged  with  the  care   of  the    whole 

usurper  of  the^  rights  of  the  presbyters  church,  although,  for  reasons  of  con- 

and  people.  venience,  each  was  especially  set  over  a 

■  Augusti,  xi.  259.  pai-ticular  portion  of  it.     It  was,  thero- 

•  Bingham.  II.  iii.  9  ;  IV.  ii. ;  Mosh.  fore,  the  duty  of  every  bishop  to  main- 
573-4  ;  I'lanck,  L  183.  187 ;  Giesel.  1.  i.  tain  the  faith  wherever  it  might  be 
372.     See  as  to  Cypiian,  p.  131.  assailed,  so  that,  when  a  bishop  erred, 

"•  Can.  Apost.  36.  his  brethren  were  entitled  to  intervene. 

^  Tert.  de  Jejuniis,  13 ;  Mosh.  264-7;  Cvprian's    proceedings  in  the    case  of 

Planck,  i  94-5.  irfarcian,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  in  that  of 

'  That  this  view  was  adopted  from  two  Spanish  bishops,  may  be  mentioned 

the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire  appears  as  instances.    Epp.  67-8  ;  Barrow,  26;j, 

from  the   fact  that   Caisarea,  and   not  414-5 ;  Bingham,  II.  v.  1 ;   Giesel.  I.  i. 

Jerusalem,  was   the  metropolis  of  Pa-  306  ;  Quart.  Rev.  xciii.  105-8. 
lestiue.   Thomassin.  I.  i.  3. 1 ;  De  Marca,        «  Barrow,  374-9 ;  Bingham,  II.  vi.  1  ; 

I.  iii  2;    vi.  1  ;   Beveridge,  Codex  Can.  Mosh.  269,  574;    Planck,  i.  98;  Giesel. 

Vind.  II.  v.  4 ;  Barrow,  369,  373.  I.  i.  229. 3r>«-360.     See  the  9th  canon  ol 

•  Planck,  i.  81-4.  Antioch,  A.o.  341. 


•  Can.  Apoet.  33;  Baxiow,  344-8. 
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A  still  higher  authority  than  that  of  ordinary  metropolitans  wai 
attached  to  the  bishops  of  the  great  seats  of  government,  as  Borne, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  The  iitle  of  patriarch,  by  which  these 
came  to  be  distinguished,  was  not,  however,  restricted  to  them  in 
the  period  which  we  are  now  surveying/ 

The  authority  of  the  churches  which  could  trace  their  foundation 
to  apostles  was  highly  regarded.   Irenseus  and  T^rtullian,  in  arguing 
with  heretics  who  refused  to  abide  by  the  words  of  Scripture  unda 
pretence  of  its  having  been  corrupted,  refer  them  to  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolical  churches  and  to  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
their  bishops,  as  evidence  of  the  apostolic  doctrine."     In  so  doing, 
Tertullian  places  all  such  churches  on  the  same  level — claaang 
Philippi,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and  Ephesus  with  Rome.    But 
the  great  church  of  the  imperial  city  had  especial  advantages 
which  could  not  fail  to  exalt  it  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar. 
It  was  the  only  apostolical  church  of  the  west,*  and  the  channel 
through  which   most   of  the   western  nations  had  received  the 
Gospel ;  it  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  labours  and 
adorned  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul;  it  was 
strong  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  in  the  wealth  which 
enabled  it  not  only  to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  state  than 
other  churches,  but  to  send  large  charities  to  the  less  opulent 
brethren  in  every  quarter  ;  *  it  was  linked  with  all  other  communi-* 
ties  by  continual  intercourse ;  while  it  was  preserved  by  national 
character  from  those  speculative  errors  which  so  greatly  disquieted 
the  churches  of  the  east     Hence  the  Roman  church  necessarily 
became  pre-eminent  above  every  other.*    But  while  this  eminence 
was  willingly  acknowledged  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome  were  firmly  resisted  whenever  such  bishops  as 
Victor  or  Stephen  attempted  to  interfere  with  the   independent 
rights  of  their  brethren  in  the  episcopate.     The  history  of  these 
centuries  clearly  shows  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  as  yet 
possess  any  jurisdiction  over  other  churches,  or  any  other  authority 
than  the  precedence  and  the  influence  which  naturally  resulted 
from  their  position.  ® 

(3.)  From  the  cities,  in  which  it  was  first  planted,  Christianity 

y  De  Marca,  I.  iii  5;   Bingham,  II.  574;  Planck,  i.  113-7,  627;   Newad.  I 

xvii.  6;  Planck,  I.  iii.  5  ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  284;  Giesel.  i.  213,  230. 
3<>I.  c  Giesel.    I.   i.  362-3.      Some   titles 

*  Iren.  iii.  3-4  ;  Tert.  de  Praacr.  36.  which   are  dwelt  on  by  writers  in  the 

See  Bari*ow,  272-3.  papal  interest  as  showing  the  elevation 

■  pionys.   Corinth,   ap.    Routh,   Rel.  of  the  Roman  bishop  over  others,  were 

Soc.  i,  179.  in  truth  common  to  all  binhops.     See 

»»  Barrow,   275,    363-6,    402  ;-  Mosh.  Field,  book  v.  ch.41 ;  Thomafl«m,I.L  4. 
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gradually  penetrated  into  the  country.    When  a  church  was  formed 
in  a  village  or  a  small  town,  it  was  administered  by  a  presbyter,  sub- 
ject to  the  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  in  some  cases  by  a 
dtorepiscopus  (or  country  bishop).**     Although  this  title  does  not 
occur  before  the  fourth  century,  the  office  which  it  designates  was 
of  much  earlier  origin.*    The  chorepiscopi  were  subordinate  to 
the  bishops  of  cities,  and  acted  for  them  in  confirming  the  baptized, 
in  granting  letters  of  communion,  in  ordaining  the  clergy  of  the 
minor  orders,  and  sometimes,  by  special  permission,  the  priests  and 
deacons.'    It  is  a  question  to  what  order  they  belonged.    Some 
writers  suppose  that  they  were  all  bishops ;  others  (among  whom 
are  Bomanists  of  high  name  ^  as  well  as  presbyterians)  consider 
them  to  have  been  presbyters ;  while,  according  to  a  third  opinion, 
some  were  of  the  one  class  and  some  of  the  other.     If  we  regard 
the  object  of  their  appointment,  this  last  view  may  seem  the  most 
probable.     As  the  chorepiscopi  were  substitutes  of  the  city  bishops, 
and  empowered  to  dischai*ge  some  part  of  their  functions,  it  may 
in  some  cases  have  been  sufficient  to  appoint  a  presbyter,  widi 
authority  to  perform  certain  acts  which  by  such  delegation  might 
rightly  be  intrusted  to  presbyters,  although  not  included  in  the 
ordinary  presbyterial  commission;   while  in  other  cases  it  may 
have  been  expedient  that  the  chorepiscopus  should  be  a  bishop, 
although,  as  being  the  deputy  of  another  bishop,  he  was  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  powers.** 

(4.)  The  right  of  the  Christian  clergy  to  "  live  by  the  Gospel "  * 
was  asserted  and  acknowledged  from  the  first.  As  the  church 
became*  more  completely  organized,  they  were  withdrawn  from 
secular  business,^  and  were  restricted  to  the  duties  of  their 
ministry ;  in  St  Cyprian's  time  a  clergyman  was  forbidden  even 
to  undertake  the  office  of  executor  or  guardian.'"  Their  main- 
tenance was  derived  from  the  oblations  of  the  faithful :  in  some 
places  they  received  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  fund  col- 
lected for  the  uses  of  the  church ;  in  some,  as  at  Carthage,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  them  by  special  monthly  collections."    The 

*  Planck,  i.  71-4  ;   Qiesel.  I.  i.  358.        the  chorepiscopi  to  have  been  bishops. 

•  Mosheim  (258)  and  Neanderfi.  281)    So  too  August!,  xi.  162. 

referit  to  the  second  century  ;  Schrockh  *»  See  Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  can.  10; 

(ix.  19)  to  the  third.     See  Planck,  i.  De  Maroa,  II.  xiii.  3 ;  Thomassin.  II.  i. 

76-8.    The  first  occurrence  of  the  title  1  ;  Ducange,  s.  v.  Chorepiscopus;  Dol- 

is  in  the  13th  canon  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  linger,  i.  46. 

314.  *    1  Cor.  ix.  14. 

'  Bingh.  II.  xiv.  6-7.  ^  Can.  Apost.  6. 

»  e.g.  Nat.  Alex.  viii.  496.    See  Bing-  "  Cyp.  Ep.  1;  Bingh.  V.  iv.  1-3. 

ham.   II.   xiv.    2-4,  who   himself,   like  •»  Tertull.  Apol.39; 'Miviaiones 

Anglican  writers  in  ^neral^  Buppoaes  all  sumas/'  Cyp.  £p*  xxxix.  b. 
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amount  of  income  thus  obtained  was  naturally  rery  Tarioos  in 
different  churches ;  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  trading, 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  discredit  to  the  clergy,  and 
forbidden  by  canons,  may  in  many  cases  have  originated,  not  in 
covetousness,  but  in  a  real  need  of  some  further  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  church.  ** 

III.  Rites  and  TJmgen. 

(1.)  During  the  earliest  years  of  the  Gospel — while  the  congre- 
gations of  believers  were  scanty  and  poor,  and  their  assemblies  were 
held  in  continual  fear  of  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  heathens— 
although  it  seems  probable  that  they  may  have  set  certain  rooms 
apart  for  the  perfonnance  of  their  worship,^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  entire  buildings  can  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  reli- 
gious uses.  We  find,  however,  that  in  Tertullian's  time  churches 
were  already  built  ;*^  the  notices  of  them  become  more  frequent  in 
the  course  of  the  third  century;  and,  as  has  been  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,^  a  new  splendour  of  structure  and  ornament  was 
introduced  during  the  long  interval  of  peace  which  followed  after 
the  persecution  under  Valerian.* 

In  these  churches  a  portion  was  separated  from  the  rest  by 
railings,  which  were  intended  to  exclude  the  laity.  Within  this 
enclosure  were  the  Jioly  table  or  altar,'  which  was  usually  made  of 
wood,  the  pulpit  or  reading-desk,"  and  the  seats  of  the  clergy.* 

(2.)  In  the  apostolical  times,  baptism  was  administered  imme- 
diately on  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  the  receiver ;  but  when 

"  See  the  1 8th  canoa  of  Illiberis  (a.d.  were  few  amoDg  the  agricultunJ  classes. 

305  ?)  ;  Planck,  i.  198-'J00  ;  Neand.,  i.  Biugh.,  V.  v.  2. 

275 ;  Matter,  Hist,  du  Christianisme,  i.  p  See  1  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  Blunt,  36. 

147.    Moshoim  tells  us  that  the  parallel  ^  Tert.  de  Idol.  7 ;  de  CoroDa»  3  ;  de 

of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  hier-  Pudic.  4. 

archy  was  not  drawn  by  ecclesiastical  '  P.  146. 

writers  until  after  the  destruction  of  •  Tillem.  iii.  274-6 ;  Hngham,  VIII. 
Jenisalem  by  Hadrian;  and  that  they  i.  13-15;  Augusti,  xi.  33»-347. 
then  introduced  it  with  a  view  of  esta-  *  It  is  a  question  whether  ^w^jcmtt^ 
blirihing  a  claim  to  tithos  !  Tlie  his-  p«ov,  in  any  of  the  passages  where  Stw 
torian  seems  to  forgot  that  it  occiu*^  as  Ignatius  lines  the  word,  need  be  con- 
early  as  St.  Clement's  Kpistlo  to  the  strued  as  meaning  the  holy  table.  But 
Corinthians  (c.  4i.»),  where  Nean<ler  gets  this  uf»e  of 'Tai  and  alture  was  fixed  before 
over  the  i)asHage  by  his  usual  ex()edient  Tertullian's  time.  See  Bingh.,  VIII.  ▼!. 
of  supposing  an  inteipolation  (i.  273V  12;  Schrockh,  iv.  17-8;  Augusti,  viii. 
The  duty  of  paying  first  fruits  and  107.  Socrates  says  that  at  Antioch  the 
tithes,  as  under  the  Law,  was  more  altar  looks  (^p$)  to  the  west,  whereas 
or  less  distinctly  maintained  by  some  in  other  churches  it  looked  to  the  east. 
writers  of  this  period,  as  a  matter  of  v.  22. 

conscientious  obligation.    (See  Iromcu.-?,  »  "Pulpitum.    id    ewt,   tribunal    ec- 

IV.  xviii.  2;  Origon.  in  Num.  Hom.  1.)  clesijo."     Cypr.  Ep.  30. 

But  to  provide  for  the  clergy  by  such  *  Giesel.  I.  i.  375. 
was  impossible,  while  couveriA 
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the  church  became  more  firmly  settled,  converts  were  required  to 
pass  through  a  course  of  moral  training,  combined  with  instruction 
in  the  faith,^  before  admission  to  its  communion  by  this  sacrament.' 
Their  entry  on  this  training  (in  which  the  title  of  Christians^  was 
already  given  to  them,  as  well  as  that  of  catechumens)  was  marked 
by  a  solemn  reception,  with  prayer,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  impo- 
sition of  hands.^  The  length  of  the  preparatory  period  was  not 
uniform ;  the  council  of  Illiberis  (Elvira,  near  Granada)  appoints 
two  years,®  while  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  three^ 
although  with  a  permission  that  the  term  may  be  shortened  in 
special  cases.^  If  the  catechumen  were  in  danger  of  death  during 
his  probation,  he  was  baptized  without  further  delay. 

With  the  system  of  preparatory  training  was  introduced  the 
practice  of  confining  the  ordinary  administration  of  baptism  to 
particular  seasons.  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  considered  as 
especially  suitable,  on  account  of  the  connexion  between  the  sacra- 
ment and  the  great  events  which  those  seasons  respectively  com- 
memorated ;  and  it  was  on  the  vigil  of  each  festival  that  the  chief 
performance  of  the  baptismal  rites  took  place.^  Yet  baptism  might 
still  be  given  at  other  times:  "Every  day  is  the  Lord's,"  says 
Tertullian,  after  stating  the  reasons  for  prefierring  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost ;  "  every  hour,  every  time  is  fitting  for  baptism ;  if  there  be 
a  difierence  as  to  solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  grace."  ^ 

Agreeably  to  apostolical  practice,  a  profession  of  faith  was 
exacted  at  baptism.  Hence  arose  the  use  of  creeds^  embodying 
the  essential  points  of  belief,  which  were  imparted  to  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  last  stage  of  their  preparation.*  The  name  given  to 
these  forms — symbola — seems  either  to  have  meant  simply  that 
they  were  tokens  of  Christian  brotherhood,  or  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  analogy  of  military  service,  in  which  the  watch- 
words or  passwords  were  so  called.^     Renunciation  of  the  devil 

y  Rathe,  De  Diacipl.  Arcani,  9-14.  *  Cone.  Illib.  c.  42.    The  date  of  this 

■  JuBtin  Martyr  mentioDB  a  prepara-  council  is  not  certain,  but  waa  probably 
tion  by  prayer  and  fasting  (Apol.  i.  67);  about  a.d.  305.  Hardouin  places  it  in 
and  out  of  this  the  longer  and  more  sys-  313  ;  Aguirre,  in  303  ;  Mansi,  in  309  ; 
tematic  training  seems  to  hare  arisen.  others  as  early  as  250  or  as  late  as  330. 

■  e^.  Cone.  Illib.,  c.  450.  See  Mar-  See  Dupin,  ii.  304;  Mariana,  ill  176, 
tone,  i,  15  ;  and  the  so-called  7th  canon  note  ;  Migne,  Diet,  des  Conciles,  i.  813; 
of  the  second  General  Council,  a.d.  381.  Hefele,  i.  123-8. 

llotbe  has  collected  many  proofs  of  this.  ^  Constit.  Apostol.  tIU.  32;   Bingh. 

De  Discipl.  Arc.,  6-8.  X.  i.  4  ;  Neand.  L  322-3  ;  Aug\isti,  vi. 

*»  Other  ceremonies  were  afterwards  387 ;  xi.  47. 

used  in  some  churches.     See  Martene,  •  Augiwti,  vii.  167,  170. 

L  12,  seqq.,  who  gives  full  information  '  De  Bapt.  19. 

as  to  ritual  matters,  but  is  not  suffi-  *  See  Bingh.,  book  x.  c.  3;  Ai 

ciently  careful  in  marking  the  distinc-  vi.  411-3;  Blunt,  21.             ^ 

tion  of  times.  ^  Mosheim,  320  *,  Keand.,  \ .  ^< 
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and  other  spiritual  enemies  was  also  required  ;^  and  it  was  probably 
in  the  second  century  that  the  rite  of  exorcising  was  introduced  into 
the  baptismal  office^ — a  rite  which  was  founded  on  the  view  that 
men  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  evil  one  until  set  free  by  the 
reception  of  Christian  grace.°^  About  the  same  time,  probably, 
were  added  various  symbolical  ceremonies— the  sign  of  the  ctobb 
on  the  forehead;  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  token  of  admisaon  into 
spiritual  fellowship ;  white  rob^,  figurative  of  the  cleaning  from 
sin;  and  the  tasting  of  milk  and  honey,  which  were  intended 
to  typify  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  Canaan." 

Baptism  was  administered  by  immersion,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness,  where  affusion  or  sprinkling  was  used.^  St.  Cyprian 
strongly  asserts  the  suflSciency  of  this  "  clinical"  baptism  ;^  but  a 
stigma  was  justly  attached  to  persons  who  put  off  their  baptism 
imtil  the  supposed  approach  of  death  should  enable  them  (as  it  was 
thought)  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  without  incurring 
its  obligation  to  newness  of  life.**  In  opposition  to  this  error,  Te^ 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  earnestly  insist  on  the  principle  that 
right  dispositions  of  mind  are  necessary  in  order  to  partake  of  the 
baptismal  gifts,  and  warn  against  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  an  ordi- 
nance received  in  circumstances  where  it  was  hardly  pos^ble 
to  conceive  that  such  dispositions  could  exist*^ 

*  Tertull.  de  Corona,  3.  efficacy,  although  there  be  no  "bonus 

^  August!  (vii.  271)  thinks  that  there  motus  interior"  in  the  receiver — thus 

are  traces  of  baptismal  exorcism  in  Tert.  apparently    extending    to    sacr&menti 

de  Bapt.  cc.  5,  2u  ;  but  the  first  distinct  generally  a  principle  which  the  Anglican 

mention  of  it  is  in  one  of  St.  Cyprian's  church  sup(>oses  applicable  to  the  bap- 

councils,  A.D.  256.     See  the  speeches  of  tism  of  infants  only.     (See  Scotus,  in 

Csecilius  and  Vincentius,  Nos.  1  and  37.  Sententias,  1.  iv.  dist.  1,  qu.  6,  s.  10, 

Neand.  i.  428-9.  t.  viii.  125,  ed.  Lugd.  1639,  mioted  by 

■  Ep.  Bamab.  16  :  Giesel.  I.  i.  236.  Gieselor,   II,  ii.  457,  and  Biel,  quoted 

»  Tert.  de  Cor.  3;  Giesel.  I.  i.  236.  by  Hagenbach,  ii.  81.)     But  the  mean- 

<>  Bingham,  XI.  xi.  4 ;  Giesel.  i.  382  ;  ing  in  which  the  term  has  since  been 

Schaff,  564-6.  adopted  by  the  Roman  church  is  very 

P  Ep.  69.  different.     Tlie  canon  which  sanctions 

•»  See  p.  121,  note  ».  it  (Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  vii.  Can.  8)  is 

'  Tert.  de  Posnit.  6  ;  Orig.  in  Joann.  directed  against  the  doctrine  that  faith 

tom.  vi.  17  ;  Cypr.  Liber  Testim.  iii.  26;  in  the  Divine  promises  supersedes  the 

Neand.,  i.  350-1,  453 ;   Kaye  on   Ter-  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacraments ; 

tullian,  234.     In  connexion  with  such  and    in    opposition    to   this    notion  it 

subjects,  Neander  and  others  often  speak  teaches  that  grace  is  conferred  by  the 

of  " an  o/nM  o/wrrrt<wn,"  so  as  to  counte-  sacraments,   "ex  opere   operato;"  {.e^ 

nance  the  notion  that  by  that  term  the  that  while  a  preparation  of  heart  (**  opus 

Komanists  understand  a  grace  conferred  operantis  ")  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 

by  the  external   rite,   irrespectively  of  the  receiver,  there  is  also  a  grace  in  the 

the  state  of  the  receiver's  heart.     The  sacraments    themselves,   which    is    be- 

idea  attached  to  the  words  in  the  middle  stowed  through  the  administration  on 

ages  was  indeed  akin  to  this — ^viz.  that  such  as  are  ({ualified  f.ir  receiving  it. 

(according  to  a  supposition  which  seems  (See  Perrone,  Prielectiones,  ii.  28-9,  ed.- 

to    have   then  found  supporters)    the  Paris,  1842  ;  Mohler,  Symbolik,  255-7, 

sacraments  confer  grace  on  such  as  do  ed.   Main,   1843.)      The   26th   English 

not  by  mortal  sin  put  a  bar  to  their  article  of  1552  censures  the  term,  but 
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That  the  baptism  of  infants  was  of  apostolical  origin  there  are 
ibundant  grounds  of  presumption."  Thus,  our  Lord  Himself,  by 
eceiving  and  blessing  little  children,  showed  that  they  are  capable 
»f  spiritual  benefits.  His  charge,  to  '*  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,"  was  given  to  persons  who  had  been  accustomed 
o  the  admission  of  infants  into  a  spiritual  covenant  by  the  rite  of 
srcumcision,  and  even  to  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  prose- 
ytes.  St  Paul  seems  to  assume^  that  all  who  were  capable  of 
becoming  members  of  the  Jewish  church  were  equally  admissible 
o  the  Christian  church ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  dissensions 
)n  this  point,  whereas  the  exclusion  of  their  infants  would  surely 
lave  been  a  grievance  sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  highest  degree 
he  characteristic  jealousy  of  Jewish  converts.  We  read  of  whole 
louseholds  baptized  at  once,  without  a  hint  that  any  members  of 
;hem  were  excepted  on  account  of  tender  age.  And  in  St  Paul's 
charges  as  to  the  training  of  children,  they  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
ilready  members  of  the  church  ;  for  otherwise  we  might  certainly 
lave  expected  to  meet  with  directions  for  their  instruction  and 
iiscipline  in  preparation  for  baptism.  The  first  distinct  mention  of 
nfant-baptism  is  by  St.  Irenseus ;°  but  the  whole  bearing  of  early 
irritings  is  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  Origen,  who  referred 
he  practice  to  apostolical  tradition.*  TertuUian,  in  terms  hardly 
»nsistent  with  a  belief  in  original  sin  (which,  howfever,  he  elsewhere 
trongly  declares),^  argues  against  hastening  to  administer  baptism 
o  "  the  age  of  innocence ;"'  but  his  objection  proves  that  this  was 
lie  established  usage ;  and  he  himself  allows  infants  to  be  baptized 
¥hen  in  danger  of  death.* 
Tertullian  is  a  witness  for  the  use  of  sponsors  in  baptism.^ 
(3.)  Confirmation,  by  imposition  of  hands  and  anointing  with 
chrism,  was  ori^nally  given  immediately  after  baptism;*  but  in 
the  second  century  the  administration  of  it  was  ordinarily  reserved 
X)  bishops,  although  in  the  east  it  was  still  sometimes  performed 

■atlier  as  being  liable  to  raiscoiistruc-  r  De  Testim.  AnimsB,  3  ;  de  Animay 

ion  than  as  in  itself  wrong  ;  so  that  the  16,  41.     See  Bp.   Kaye   on  Tertullian, 

ramers  of  the  article  would  seem  to  C.  v.  art.  9  ;  Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  192. 

lave    admitted    the   Trideutine    canon  ■  D8  Bapt.  18  ;  see  Pusey's  note,  Oxf. 

passed  in  1547)  as  giving  the  true  in-  Transl.  277;  Neand.  i.  4;VJ-:3  ;  ii.  391  ; 

«rpretation.  Kaye  on  Tertull.  311,  422-3  ;  Blunt  on 

•  Bee  Wall*8  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism ;  the  Fathers,  594. 

luguati,  iv.  111-3;  vi.  40  ;  Schatf,  566-  •  See    Cypr.    Ep.    64;   Wall,   i.   97  ; 

»76.  Bingham,   XI.    iv.    10  ;    Miinster,   Pri- 

'  Rom.  xi.  moniia  Eccl.  Afric.  102  ;  August!,  vii. 

■  II.  xxii.  4.     See  Augusti,  vii.  111.  40-5  ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  235. 

«  In  Rom.  v.  9.  p.  565.    See  Blunt  •»  De  Bapt.  18. 

m  the  Fathers,  548.  c  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  8  *,  Au%.  nu.  -WT. 
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by  presbyters.^  When  baptism  was  administered  by  a  bishop  or 
in  his  presence,  as  in  cities  at  the  great  festival^  the  supplementary 
rites  were  immediately  added ;  jn  other  cases,  they  were  deferred 
until  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  receiving  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.®  Confirmation  was  bestowed  on  infismts  ai 
well  as  on  other  baptized  persons  ;^  and  in  some  churches  a  practice 
of  administering  the  eucharist  to  infants  and  young  childrm-* 
founded  on  a  belief  that  our  Lord's  words  in  St  John  vi.  53  im- . 
posed  an  universal  necessity  of  that  sacrament  in  order  to  salvatioD 
— was  established  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century/ 

(4.)  The  elements  of  Christian  worship  appear,  by  the  notices 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  to  have  been  the  same  from 
the  earliest  days,  although  varieties  of  detail  and  arrangement 
obtained  in  diflFerent  churches.**  The  ordinary  service  of  **  the  day 
which  is  called  Sunday^''  in  the  second  century,  is  described  by 
Justin  Martyr.*  It  began  with  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  read 
in  a  language  which  the  hearers  in  general  could  understand ;  or, 
where  no  version  as  yet  existed  in  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the 
common  people,  the  selected  passages  were  first  read  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  were  then  rendered  into  the  local  dialect  by  an  inter- 
preter.*^ After  this  followed  a  discourse  by  the  presiding  eccle- 
siastic, which  was  usually  directed  to  the  application  of  the  lessons 
which  had  been  Yead.  These  addresses  were  at  first  simple  and 
familiar  in  style,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  homilies  {i.  e, 
conversations)  ;*"  but  by  degrees  they  rose  into  greater  importance 
as  a  part  of  the  service,  and  acquired  something  of  a  rhetorical 
character,  which  had  originally  been  avoided  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  harangues  of  secular  orators  and  philosophers." 
Psalmody  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  early  Christian  worship. 
It  consisted  partly  of  the  Old  Testament  psalms,  and  partly  of 
hymns  composed  on  Christian  themes ;  and  both  in  the  church  and 

*  lieo  the  Great  and  GelaPius  I.  for-  caution,  rather  than  of  strict  neceentj, 
bade  presbyters  to  confirm ;  but  Gregory  so  far  as  appears."  Works,  vL  65.  So 
the  Great  allowed.it  in  case  of  necessity,     too  Wall,  ii.  478,  seqq. 

See   Gratian,  Diet.   Ixviii.  4 ;   xcv.  1-2  ^  See  Socrates,  v.  22  ;  Soxomen,  viL 

(Patrol,  clxxxvii.).  19. 

«  Cone.  Illib.  A.D.  305  (?)  77 ;  Mar-  »  Apol.  I.  67. 

tone,  i.  80;  Bingh.  XII.  ii.  3.        •  ^  Bingh.  XIII.  iv.  6  ;  Neand.  i.  418-9; 

'  Hieron.  adv.  liUcif.  9  ;  Martene,  i.  see  Augusti,  vol.  vi. 

87  ;  Augusti,  \ni.  412.  »  Fleurv,  vi.  17;  Augusti,  vi.  253-4. 

*  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  25;  Bingh.  XII.  "  Neand.  i.  4*20,  Origen's  homilies, 
i.  2-3;  XV.  iv.  7.  Waterlaud,  how-  which  are  the  oldest  extant  compositions 
ever,  in  his  tract  on  Infant  communion,  of  the  kind,  were  spoken  extempore, 
maintains  "  that  they  gave  not  the  com-  and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  sixty 
muuion  to  men'  infants,  but  to  chifdnii,  th.it  he  allowed  them  to  be  taken  down 
perhaps  five,  six,  seven,  or  ten  years  by  stenographers.  (Eusob.  vL  36.)  See 
old ;  and  that  under  a  notion  of  prudent  Augusti,  vi.  268. 
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imong  heretical  sects  it  was  found  a  very  eflFective  means  of  im- 
pressing doctrine  on  the  minds  of  the  less  educated  members.** 

(5.)  In  the  apostolic  age  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
kK>k  place  in  the  evening,  after  the  pattern  of  its  original  insti- 
tuttoQ.^  The  service  included  a  thanksgiving  by  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  for  Grod's  bounty  in  supplying  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
ind,  in  acknowledgment  of  these  gifts,  the  congregation  presented 
offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  from  which  the  elements  for  con- 
secration were  taken.  At  the  same  time  money  was  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  purposes.^  The  bread  used  in  the  administration 
was  of  the  common  sort,  leavened ;'  the  wine  was  mixed  with 
water, — -st  first  merely  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  custom  of 
the  east,  although  mystical  reasons  for  the  mixture  were  devised  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  an  opinion 
of  its  necessity  afterwards  grew  up.*  Before  the  consecration,  the 
names  of  those  who  had  offered,  and  of  such  saints  or  deceased 
members  of  the  church  as  were  to  be  specially  commemorated,  were 
read  from  the  diptychs ;  and,  although  the  practice  of  reciting  such 
lists'  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  their  inconvenient 
length,  it  became  usual  to  insert  in  the  diptychs  the  names  of  the 
sovereign,  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  neighbouring  bishops,  as  a  sign 
of  Christian  fellowship.* 

The  eucharist  was  at  first  preceded,  but  at  a  later  time  was 
more  usually  followed,"  by  the  agape  or  love-feast.  The  materials 
of  this  were  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
according  to  the  means  of  each ;  all,  of  whatever  station,  sat  down 
to  it  as  equals,  in  token  of  their  spiritual  brotherhood ;  and  the 
meal  was  concluded  with  psalmody  and  prayer.  It  was,  however, 
too  soon  found  (as  even  the  apostolic  writings  bear  witness)  that  the 
ideal  of  this  feast  was  liable  to  be  grievously  marred  in  practice. 
There  was  danger  of  excess  and  selfishness  in  partaking  of  it ;  for 
the  richer  Christians  there  was  a  temptation  either  to  "  shame  "  * 
their  poorer  brethren,  or,  by  a  more  subtle  form  of  evil,  to  value 
themselves  on  their  bounty  and  condescension  towards  them.     It 

•  Neand.  i.  420.     See  above,  p.  34,  as  Cypr.  Ep.  63 ;  Bingh.  XV.  ii.  7 ;  Augusti. 

to  Bardesanes  ;  alao  Augusti,  i.  275-7;  viii.  294  ;  Palmer,  Originos  Litur^icee, 

T.  236,  seqq.  (who  mentions  two  special  ii.  75-6,  ed.  2. 

treatises  on  the  propagation  of  heresy        *  See    Martene,   i.    145-7 ;    Ducange, 

by  means  of  psalmody,     i.  286-7.)  s.   v.    Diptuchi;    Bingh.    XV.    iii.    17; 

P  Martene,  i.  107.  Augusti,  xii.  302-312  ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  378. 

•>.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  I.  65-7  ;  Neand.         «  See  Bingham,  XV.  vii.  7-8  ;  Augusti, 

i.  457.  i.  125  ;  vui.  321  ^ 


See  Augusti,  iii.  267,  seqq.  «  1  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pj 

•  Clem.  Alex.  Tmdag.  ii,  2,  p.  177;    n.  1,  p.  165. 
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was  found,  too,  that  the  secret  celebration  of  such  meals  tended  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  the  heathen ;  that  it  gave  rise  and  counter 
nance  to  the  popular  reports  of  Thyestean  banquets,  and  other 
abominations.  For  such  reasons  the  agape  was  first^disjoined  from 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  then  was  abandoned/  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury canons  were  directed  against  celebrations  bearing  this  name, 
but  which  were  altogether  different  from  those  to  which  it  had  been 
attached  in  earlier  times." 

After  a  time  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  was  tranttfened 
— and  probably  with  a  view  of  disarming  the  jealousies  of  the 
heathen  * — from  the  evening  to  the  morning,  when  it  was  added  to 
the  service  which  had  before  been  usuaL^  Hence  arose  a  distinc- 
tion  between  the  parts  of  the  combined  service.  The  earlier — the 
*'mass  of  the  catechumens"* — was  open  to  energumens  (or  poe- 
scssed  persons),  to  catechumens,  penitents,  and,  in  the  fourth  oeo- 
tury,  even  to  heretics,  Jews,  and  heathens  ;**  while  to  the  celebn* 
tion  of  the  holy  mysteries — the  "mass  of  the  feithful** — none 
were  admitted  but  such  as  were  baptized  and  in  full  communioa 
with  the  church.  This  division  of  the  service  must  have  been  Mj 
established  before  Tertullian's  time,  since  he  attacks  the  Mbi* 
cionites  for  their  neglect  of  it* 

In  the  very  earliest  times  of  the  church,  the  sacramental 
"  breaking  of  bread "  was  daily ;  'but  the  fervour  of  devotion  in 
which  such  an  observance  was  possible  soon  passed  away^  and  the 
celebration  was  usually  confined  to  the  Lord's  day.*^  In  Africa  an 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  daily  communion  (which  was  supposed  to 
be  indicated  in  the  petition  for  "  our  daily  bread  ")  led  to  a  custom 
of  carrying  home  portions  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and  eating  a 
morsel  of  it  every  morning,  before  going  forth  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  Thus  the  individual  Christian  was  supposed  to  witness  and 
maintain  his  union  with  his  brethren  elsewhere ;  and  in  this  private 
use  of  one  of  the  sacramental  elements  without  the  other  appears 
to  have  originated  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  corruptions  of  the 

^  AugUBti,  viii.  141  ;  Neand.  i.  450-2.  the  iv*''  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  .398. 

«  Bingh.    XV.    vii.    9.      See    below,  •  Tertull.  De  Prsescr.  41 ;  Moah.  520. 

Book  ii.  c.  VI.  V.  7.  '  Mr.    Freeman,    without    abBolutely 

*  AugUBti,  viii.  141.  deciding  against  the  idea  of  daily  com- 

^  Neand.   i.  451.      See    Tertull.    de  muniun  in  Acts  ii.  46,  thinlu  that  in 

Corona,  3  ;  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixiii.  15-6.  the  very  earliest  time   **  Siinday  and 

«    "  Missa   Catechumenorum."      The  festival  celebration"  was  the  rule,  and 

word  missa  (  =  missio)  referred  to  the  that  greater  frequency  was  afterwards 

dismissal  of  the  different  classes  at  dif-  introduced  through  mistake  as  to  the 

ferent  pai'ts  of  the  service.     Augusti,  nature  of  the  rite.    (Principles  of  Divine 

viii.  41  ;  Gfrorer,  ii.  787.  Service,  vol.  I.  c.  ii.  sect.  2.)      Comp. 

•«  Giesel.  I.  ii.  293-4.    See  can.  84  of  Bingh.  XIII,  ix.  1 ;  XV.  ix.  2. 
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later  Romish  church.^  The  eucharist  being  regarded  as  the  chief 
sign  and  bond  of  Christian  communion,  it  was  considered  that  all 
the  members  of  the  church  were  bound  to  partake  of  it,  except  such 
as  were  debarred  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  All,  therefore,  who 
were  present  at  the  public  administration  communicated;  and 
portions  of  the  consecrated  elements  were  reserved  for  the  sick  and 
for  prisoners,  to  whom  they  were  conveyed  by  the  deacons  after 
the  public  rites  were  ended.** 

(6.)  While  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life  regards  all  our  time  as 
holy  to  the  Lord,  it  was  yet  felt  to  be  necessary  that  human  weak- 
ness should  be  guided  and  trained  by  the  appointment  of  certain 
days  as  more  especially  to  be  sanctified  by  religious  solemnities.* 
Henoe,  even  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  we  find  traces 
of  a  particular  reverence  attached  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  special  consecration  of  one  day  in  seven  was  recommended 
by  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  ;  the  first  of  the  seven  was 
that  which  the  apostles  selected,  as  commemorative  of  their 
Master's  rising  from  the  grave,  with  which  a  reference  to  the 
creation  was  combined.^  On  this  day  the  believers  of  the  apo- 
stolic age  met  together ;  they  celebrated  it  with  prayer,  psalmody, 
preaching,  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  collections  for 
the  needs  of  the  church ;  and  according  to  their  example  the  day 
was  everywhere  observed  throughout  the  early  centuries  as  one  of 
holy  joy  and  thanksgiving.  All  fasting  on  it  was  forbidden ;  the 
congregation  stood  at  prayers,  instead  of  kneeling,  as  on  other 
days.™  The  first  evidence  of  a  cessation  from  worldly  business  on 
the  Lord's  day  is  found  in  Tertullian,°  who,  however,  is  careful  (as 
are  the  early  Christian  writers  in  general)  ^  to  distinguish  between 
the  Lord's  day  and  the  Mosaic  sabbath. 

Li  memory  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  and  crucifixion,  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  of  each  week  were  kept  as  fasts,  by  abstinence  from 
food  until  the  hour  at  which  He  gave  up  the  ghost — the'  ninth 
hour,  or  3  p.m.**    In  the  manner  of  observing  the  seventh  day, 

'  Text,  ftd    Uxor.  ii.   5  ;    Neand.  i.  whole  subject  of  the  Lord's-dAy  I  may 

460-1  ;  Quericke,  i.  201.     The  practice  now  refer  to    Dr.   Hessey's    Bampton 

of  taking  the  eucharistic  bread  from  the  Lectures. 

priest,  without  consuming  it  in  church,  "  Tert.  de  Corona,   3  ;   Bingh.  XX. 

was  afterwards  condemned.  Cone.  Caesar-  ii.  5-6.    See  Dr.  Puse/s  note,  pp.  417, 

aug.  I.  AJ>.  380,  c.  3 ;   Cone.  Tolet.  I.  seqq.  in  the  Oxford  translation  of  St. 

A.D.  400,  c.  14.  Ephrem. 

k  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  I.  65-7;  Augusti,  "  De  Oratione,  c.  23;  see  Neand.  i 

Tiii.  224;  Giesel.  I.  i.  235.  409  ;  Hessey,  63. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  7,  pp.  851,  •»  See  He««ey,  Lecture  II. 

854  ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  vui.  22  3.  P  Bingh.  XXI.  iii.  2-3. 

k  JuBt.  Mart.  Apol.  I.  67.    On  the 
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the  eastern  church  differed  from  the  western.  The  oriratala, 
influenced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  ideas  of 
Jewish  converts,  regarded  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  Moaic 
sabbath,  and  celebrated  it  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord's 
day  ;  while  their  brethren  of  the  west  extended  to  it  the  bust  of  the 
preceding  day.^ 

Agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  the  elder  church,  the  first  Christians 
assigned  certain  seasons  to  an  annual  remembrance  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  redemption.  Of  these  seasons  the  chief  was 
the  J^asckoy  which  included  the  celebration  both  of  the  crucifixi(m 
and  of  the  resurrection/  The  festival  of  the  Eesurrection  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  solemn  fast,  as  to  the  length  of  which  the  practice  varied. 
Irenieus  states  that  some  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  one  day,  some 
two  days,  and  some  forty ;  but  whether  the  forty  ought  to  be  undo^ 
stood  as  signifying  days  or  hours  is  disputed."  In  any  case,  the 
observance  of  the  fast  was  as  yet  voluntary,  except  on  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion.^ 

The  whole  pentfccostal  season — from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide- 
was  regarded  as  festival ;  as  on  Sundays,  the  people  prayed 
standing,  and  all  fasting  was  forbidden.**  Whitsun-day  itself  was 
observed  with  especial  solemnity ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  Ascension-day  began  to  be  also  distinguished  above  the 
rest  of  the  season.* 

It  would  seem  that  at  Rome  the  Saviour's  birth  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  December;^  that  the  eastern  church  (like  the 
Biisilidians)'  kept  the  6th  of  January  in  memory  of  the  Ujnphanjf 

•»  Socr.  V.  2l>;  So7X)m.  vii.  19;  Bingh.  Hefele,  i.  291. 
XX.    iii.    1-6.      Tertullian    before    be-        «  Ii-en.  ap.   Euseb.  v.    24:   Tert.  de 

coming  a  Moutanist  took  tbo  weBtem  Orat.  18 ;  August!,  i.  157.     See  for  the 

view    [De    Orat.    2:^) ;    afterwiu*ck    tlio  Leut  fast  Bp.  Gunning s  work  on  the 

cn&teru  (I)e  Jejun.   14).     See  Kaye  on  subject;   Bingh.  XXI.  i.  2-3;   Planck, 

Teitull.   o89;    Neaiid.   i.  4U),  and  He-  1.402;  Giesel.  I.  i.  240;   Socrat.  v.  2*2 ; 

fcle's    note    on    the    xxx-ith    canon   of  Sozom.  vii.  19. 
lUiberis.  i.  l.'W.  «  Ii-en.  Fragm.  t.  i.  828;  Tertull.  de 

'  Bingh.  XXI.  L  31  ;  Augusti,  i.  139;  Cor.  8  ;  de  Jejun.  14;  Cajwian,  Collat. 
Nennder,  i.  415.  The  most  plausible  of  xxi.  11,  20;  Bingh.  XIII.  viii.  3;  XX. 
tiie  etymologies  propo^ied  for  the  Ger-  vi.  1*3.  It  seems,  however,  that  some 
man  O.stcni  and  Knglish  luistcr  ap{>ear  did  not  extend  the  festival  season  be- 
to  be  ( 1;  from  the  old  Teutonic  urstan  yond  the  fortieth  day  after  Eaflter.  See 
(to  rise   up);   (2)  from  the  name  of  a  Hefele,  i.  145. 

Fsixon  goddcAs,  \%hoKe  festival  foil  about         *  Bingham,  XX.  vi.  5;   Neander,  L 

the  name  season.     See  Augusti,  ii.  222.  416.     The  earliest  mention  is  in  the 

■  Fnigm.    ap.   Euseb.    v.    24.      It   is  Apostolical   Constitutions  (v.  19;  viii. 

chiefly  a  question  of  punctuation.    Koi'l  33).     Augusti  thinks  that   the  obeerr- 

Alexaiidre  (v.  Dissert.  4),  Massuet,  and  ance  cannot  be  proved  older  than  the 

Stieivn  (i.   824)  are  for  uiiderstjmding  fourth  century,  ii.  351-4. 
forty  days.     See   Thorudike,  i.  28;J-5;         y  Augusti  thinks   that  this  wait  not 

Hciiiichen,  Exc.  Vll.  in  Eiwcb.   (t.  iii.  before  the  fouilh  century,  L  213,  seqq. 
370);    Augusti,  x.   395;    Hanoy's  Ire-         «  J>eep.  51. 
najus,  Inti-od.  clxi.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  474  \ 
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•by  which  name  was  understood  his  manifestation  as  the  Messiah 

his  baptism ;  and  that  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  commemo- 
tion  of  the  nativity  made  its  way  into  some  parts  of  the  east,  it, 
80,  was  observed  on  the  same  day — St.  Luke  iii.  23  being  sup- 
eed  to  intimate  that  the  baptism  took  place  on  the  anniversary 

the  birth.  The  adoption  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  west  (where  a 
ference  to  other  events  in  the  Gospel  history  was  joined  with, 
id  at  length  supplanted,  the  subject  of  the  old  oriental  festival), 
id  the  separate  celebration  of  Christmas-day  in  the  east,  belong 

the  fourth  century.* 

The  memory  of  martyrs  was  very  early  honoured  by  religious 
mmemorations,  as  appears  from  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
e  church  of  Smyrna,  on  the  death  of  St  Polycarp.^  On  the 
iniversary  of  a  martyr's  suflTering  (which  was  styled  his  nataUtia,^ 

birthday,  as  being  the  day  of  his  entrance  on  a  better  life)  there 

15  a  meeting  at  the  place  of  his  burial— often  a  subterranean 
tacomU  or  crypt  ;**  the  acts  of  his  passion  were  read,  and  the 
ethren  were  exhorted  to  imitate  his  virtues ;  prayer  was  made ; 
e  eucharist  was  celebrated,  with  an  espedal  offering  of  thanks 
r  the  martyr  ;*  and  sometimes  the  agape  followed/  But,  although 
belief  early  crept  in  that  the  intercession  of  martyrs  had  some- 
bat  of  a  like  power  for  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  that 
hich  was  allowed  them  in  restoring  penitents  to  the  communion 
■  the  earthly  church,* — while  it  was  supposed  to  obtain  both  for- 
iveness  and  grace  for  their  brethren  who  were  yet  in  the  flesh — 
though  Origen  even  ascribes  to  the  deaths  of  martyrs  an  atoning 
feet  akin  to  that  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice*" — their  interest  was 
3spoken  only  by  entreaties  before  their  suffering ;  they,  like  the 
»t  of  the  faithful  departed,  were  supposed  to  have  not  as  yet 
atered  on  the  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven ;  nor  is  there  in  the 
ritings  or  in  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  Christians 
ny  evidence  of  prayer  either  to  them  or  through  them  after 
eath.* 

•  Bingh.  XX.  iv.  2-G;  Moeh.  i  372  ;  ^  Bingb.  XX.  vii.  8;  Giesel.  L  i.  377. 
chrdckh,  x.   352-8 ;   Neand.  i.  417-8  ;         •  Biagh.  XX.  vii.  8. 

L  435-440 ;  Gieeel.  I.  i.  376 ;   ii.  288.  '  Bingh.   XX.  vii.    10 ;   Gieeel.   I.  i. 

ugUBti  however,  seems  to  think  that  379-81.      It  is   related  of  St.  Gregory 

16  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  was  Thaumaturgus  that  he  introduced  com- 
ae original  subject  of  the  Epiphany,  memorations  of  martyrs  into  bis  church 

152-4  ;  330-2.    See  below,  book  II.  c.  with  a  view  of  making  up  to  his  converU 

1.  V.  9.  for  the  loss  of  the  pagan  festivals.    Gre^. 

*  Cc.  17,  19  ;  GieseL  1.  i.  246-7.  Nyss.  Vita  S.  Greg.  Thaumat.  Opera,  ii. 
«  The  heathen  Greeks  had  used  the  1007. 

rord  ytviaia  to  signify  an  anniversary        '  Augusti,  ix.  97.  *»  See  p.  119. 

elebration  of  the  dead.  See  Herod,  iv.  *  Schrockh,  ix.  163-G  ;  Neand.  i.  463-4. 
6 ;  Alford  on  Matth.  xiv.  6.  See  Jaoobeon,  PP.  Apost.  5^6. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  festivals  were  as  yet  assigned  to  the 
apostles,  except  in  those  churches  with  which  they  had  been  more 
especially  connected.*^ 

A  service  in  remembrance  of  departed  relatives  was  usual  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  deaths.  The  surviving  kindred  met  at  the 
grave ;  the  eucharist  was  celebrated ;  an  oblation  for  the  deceased 
was  laid  on  the  altar  with  those  of  the  living ;  and  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  prayer,  with  a  commendation  to  eternal  peace?" 

(7.)  The  commission  of  grievous  error  in  life  or  doctrine  waa 
punished  by  exclusion  ftom  the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  rc-admission,  offenders  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  penance.  The  regulations  as  to  the  length 
and  manner  of  this  penance  varied  in  different  times,  and  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  chiu'ch*;^  the  administration  of  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  who  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  each  case,  on  a  consideration  not  only  of  the 
penitent's  demeanour  under  the  discipline,  but  of  his  entire  histwy 
and  character.^  Keconciliation  after  the  heaviest  sins,  such  as 
murder,  adultery,  and  idolatry,  was  allowed  only  once  to  the  bap- 
tized. In  some  cases,  the  whole  life  was  to  be  a  period  of  penance ; 
in  some,  reconcihation  was  not  granted  even  in  the  hour  of  death,' 
although  the  refusal  was  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  sinner  was 
shut  out  from  the  Divine  forgiveness.**  The  church's  office  was  not 
supposed  in  these  ages  to  extend  beyond  prescribing  the  means 
which  might  best  dispose  the  sinner's  mind  for  seeking  the  mercy 
of  God ;  ('yprian,  Firmilian,  and  other  teachers  are  careful  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  imagining  that  ecclesiastical  absolu* 
tion  could  forestall  the  sentence  of  the  last  day.'  The  dissensions 
which  took  place  at  Kome  and  at  Carthage  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Decius  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  popular 
tendency  to  error  in  connexion  with  this  subject'  The  difficulties 
then  felt  in  treating  the  cases  of  the  lapsed  led  to  the  establishment 
in  some  churches  of  penitentiary  priests,  whose  business  it  was  to 
hear  privately  the  confessions  of  offenders,  and  to  direct  them  in 
the  conduct  of  their  repentance/     And  towards  the  end  of  the 

"  Bingham,  XX.  vii.  11.  I.  i.  240-4,  386;  Kaye  on  TertuUiin, 

»  Ncand.  i.  4G2-3.  238. 

°  Marteue,  i.  i>()6,  eeqq. :  Gitscl.  I.  i.         '  Firuul.   ad   Crpr.    (Cypp.  Ep.  75\ 

387-:'.9U.  §  4;  Cyp.   Ep.  Iv.   18;   de  LapeiB,  17; 


IX.    M. 


Cone.  Ancyr.  A.D.  314,  c.  5;  Augusti,     Keaud.  i.  305-G;  Giesel.  I.  i.  383-4. 


•  See  above,  pp.  119-124. 


P  cjj.  Cone.  Uliber.  a.d.  305  d],  ec.  1.         «  Sociat.  v.  lU;  Sozom.  vii.  16;  Au- 
2,  7,  Sec.     See  Nat.  Alex.  vi.  150,  sctiq.       gusti,  ix.  161. 
•J  Biiigh.  XVUI.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  1-2 ;  Giead. 
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airy,  the  system  was  further  organized  by  a  division  of  the 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  marked  a  particular  stage 
urse,  and  had  a  special  place  assigned  to  its  members  in 
of  divine  service.'' 

lie  churches  of  the  early  Christians  had  no  imaged  or 
'  for  the  connexion  of  art  with  heathen  reli^on  and  with 
1  impurities  of  heathenism  was  regarded  as  a  reason  against 
>yment  of  it  in  sacred  things.^  It  was  through  the  usages 
yn  life  that  art  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  church. 
>f  the  figures  or  emblems  of  gods  with  which  the  heathen 
their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  cups,  and  their  signets, 
stians  substituted  figurative  representations,  such  as  a 

carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulders,  emblematic  of  Christ 
k1  Shepherd;"'  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  a 
lificant  of  the  church,  the  ark  of  salvation,  sailing  towards 

a  fish,  which,  by  its  connexion  with  water,  conveyed 
on  to  baptism,  while  the  letters  which  formed  its  Greek 
jht  be  interpreted  as  designating  the  Saviour ;  *  a  lyre  or  an 
he  types  of  Christian  joy  and  hope.*  And  in  this  system 
oduced  even  such  heathen  emblems  as  could  be  interpreted 
istian  sense  by  the  initiated — ^for  example,  the  vine  of 
In  like  manner  the  Saviour  was  represented  as  Orpheus, 
),  or  (in  his  character  of  the  good  Shepherd)  as  Mercury ; 
sens  slaying  the  Minotaur  typified  the- victory  of  David 
iatL*^  But  as  yet  no  other  than  symbolical  figures  were 
Teither  art  nor  tradition  professed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 

human  form,*  while,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  some 
al  texts,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  mean 
bat  of  mankind  in  general ; '  the  earliest  imaginary  repre- 

>iir  were  (1)  flerUes,  (2)  oucft-  B€ov  Tl6s,  :SMr4\f  (Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 

^enafiectenUs  or  substrcUi,  and  Ood,  Saviour).     (Optatus,  iii.  2.)     See 

nteM ;    le.   weepers,   hearers,  two  dissertations  by  Cardinal  Pitra  and 

od  standers.     Bingh.  XVIII.  the  Gavaliere  De  Rossi,  in  vol.  iii.  of 

sti,  ix.  71 ;  Giesel.  I.  i.  385.  the  *  Spicilegium  Soleamense,'  and  the 

I  says  that.the  use  of  images  section  on  the  Catacombs  in  Pressens^, 

phites.     C.  Cels.  vii.  4.  iii.  108-134. 

.  Fel.  10,  32;  Neand.  i.  403-4;        «  Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  iii.  11,  p.  289. 
Tertullian,  109;  Piper,  *My-        *  Hope  on  Architecture,  167;  Piper, 

Symbolik  d.  Christl.  Kunst,*  Mythol.  u.  Symb.  i.  39,  67,  75,  77,  136. 
847,  L  2  ;  Kugler's  Hist,  of        •  See  Bp.  Ellicott's  Hulsean  Lectures, 

D  Italy,  ed.  £a8tlake,'Lond.  87-8,  1st.  ed. 

Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  53-5.         '  Isaiah,  lU.  14;  liii.  2  ;  Just.  Dial.  c. 

Lindsay  on  Christian  Art,  i.  Tryph.  14,  88  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pasdag.  iii. 

Tertull.  de  Pudic.  7,  10.  1;  Strom,  iii.  17,  p.  559;  vi.  17,  p.  818; 

{J,  i.  18.  Tert.  de  Came  Christi,  9  ;  Pusey  on 

rord  IxOls  (fish)  being  made  Tertullian,  252. 
irst  letters  of  'lijffovs  Xpt(rr6s, 
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sentations  of  Him  are  met  with,  not  among  orthodox  Christiam^liiit 
among  the  Carpocratian  heretics  and  in  the  eclectic  heatheman  of 
Alexander  Severus.^  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  howerer,  ve 
find  among  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Illiberis  one  which  fivUdi 
pictm'es  in  churches,  ^^  lest,"  it  is  said,  '*  that  which  is  worshipped  and 
adored  be  painted  on  the  walls."  ^  Such  an  enactment  is  e?idenee 
at  once  of  a  recent  and  growing  practice,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  mmple  and  austere  mind  of  Ae 
Spanish  church. 

The  figure  of  the  cross  (with  which,  as  TertuUian  mtneaeeB,'  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  Christians  to  sign  their  foreheads  veiy 
frequently  in  the  occasions  of  their  daily  life)  was  early  introdnoed 
into  churches.  It  had  not,  however,  during  this  period  aasnmed  its 
place  over  the  altar,  nor  was  any  devotion  paid  to  it.^ 

IV.  Moral  Character  of  Christians — Asceticism — CelAaej/. 

As  the  Christians  of  the  early  centuries  embraced  the  (Joepd  at 
the  risk  of  much  worldly  sacrifice  and  suffering,  we  naturally  expect 
to  find  that  their  lives  were  generally  marked  by  a  serious  endea- 
vour to  realize  their  holy  calling.  And  thus  on  the  whole  it  im, 
although  the  condition  of  the  church  from  the  very  beginning  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  those  prophetic  parables  which  had  repre- 
sented it  as  containing  a  mixture  of  evil  members  with  the  good. 
The  apologists,  while  they  acknowledge  many  defects  among  their 
brethren,  are  yet  always  able  to  point  to  the  contrast  between  the 
lives  of  Christians  and  the  utter  degradation  of  heathen  morals  as 
an  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.™  No  stronger  proof  of 
this  contrast  need  be  sought  than  the  fact  that  the  philosophen 
who  undertook  to  reinvigorate  the  heathen  system  with  a  view  rf 
meeting  the  aggressions  of  the  new  religion,  found  a  moral  re- 
fonnation  no  less  necessary  than  a  reform  of  the  current  doctrineB 
of  heathenism." 

The  mutual  love  of  Clu'istians — a  love  which  in  its  diunterested 

^  Sup.  p.  97;   Iren.  I.  xxv.  6;  Hip-  Romanists,  (as  by  Hefele,  L  141). 

pol.  vii.  :V2 ;  Neand.  i.  404-5  ;  Giesel.  1.  »  De  Corona,  3. 

L  H5,  375;  Milnian,  iii.  502-8;  Kugler,  ^  Bingh.  VIU.  i.  20;  Neand.  I  406; 

3-11.  Gieaol.  I.  i.  23G  ;  De  Caumont,  'AhM- 

•»  Can.  36.    See  Nat.  Alex.  vi.   332,  daire/  i.  142. 

seqq.  ;    Schrnokh,    v.    64  ;    Ncand.    1.  ■  e^.  Ep.  ad  Diognet.  5;  Athenagor. 

40;)-H ;  and  Oicseler,  I.  i.  .^75,  who  says  Legat.  33-6  ;  Theophil.  ad  Autolya  iii. 

that  the   evasions   by  which   Ikronius  16;  Grig.  c.  Cels.  iii.  30}  viL  48-9.    8m 

and  others  attempted  to  avoid  the  force  Blunt,  c.  vi. 

of  thJB  canou  are  now  abandou«Mi  by  °  NeaadL  i.  348. 
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symp&thy  for  all  men  was  something  wholly  new  to  the  heathen  "^ 
— ^was  that  which  most  impressed  those  who  viewed  the  church 
from  withouf^  Their  care  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  widows,  and 
the  orphans  of  the  community — ^their  reverential  ministrations  to  the 
brethren  who  were  imprisoned  for  the  faith — their  kindness  to 
daves,  whom  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  world  had  regarded  as 
mere  animated  tools,**  whereas  the  Gospel,  while  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  difference  of  social  position,  yet  raised  the  slave  to 
the  footing  of  spiritual  brotherhood  with  his  master,  and  reminded 
the  master  that  he  too  was  the  redeemed  servant  of  Christ — the 
liberal  gifts  sent  from  one  country  to  another  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress— ^the  contributions  raised  in  order  to  the  deliverance  of 
captives — the  system  of  letters  of  communion,'  which  not  only  pro- 
cured for  Christians  admission  to  spiritual  privileges  in  every  church 
which  they  might  visit,  but  entitled  them  to  the  charity  and  good 
offices  of  its  members — such  were  some  of  the  tokens  in  which  the 
spirit  of  love  was  conspicuously  shown;  and  while  the  sight  of 
these  things  had  its  due  effect  on  many,  as  a  witness  for  the  fsuth 
which  could  produce  such  fruits,  it  probably  became  one  means  of 
attracting  unworthy  converts  from  the  needy  classes,  through  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of  the  richer  brethren.' 

The  force  of  Christian  principle  shone  forth  with  especial  lustre 
in  seasons  of  general  calamity.  The  charitable  labours  of  Cyprian 
and  his  flock  on  occasion  of  the  plague  in  the  reign  of  Gallus 
have  been  already  mentioned.*  A  like  course  was  taken  at  the 
*  same  time  by  Dionysius  and  the  church  of  Alexandria ;  and,  as 
we  have  lately  seen,  the  Christian  spirit  was  again  nobly  mani- 
fested by  the  Alexandrians  during  the  famine  and  pestilence  under 
Maximin.^ 

It  was  felt  that  in  their  ordinary  life  Christians  ought  to  be 
marked  as  distinct  from  heathens.  Certain  occupations  were  alto- 
gether forbidden — as  those  of  actors,  diviners,  charioteers,  and 
makers  of  images.*  A  convert  who  had  followed  any  such  calling 
was  required  to  forsake  it  before  admission  to  baptism  ;  and,  until 
he  could  find  some  other  means  of  supporting  himself,  he  was 


_  „Je,  i.  160.  i.  41-4. 
P  Thifl  even  became  a  subject  of  ridi-        ••  Neand.  i.  348-9,    Against  Gibbon's 

cnle  ;  thus  the  representative  of  heathen-  exaggerations  as  to  this,  see  Blunt  on 

ism   in  Minucius  Felix  says  •*  Amant  the  Fathers,  Ser.  ii.  Lect.  3. 

mutuo  paane  autequam  noverint,"  etc.         *  P.  l'^4. 

(c.  9).     Corap.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  39.  "  P.  153. 

**  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  viii.  11.  »  e.g.  Const.  Apost.  viii, 

'  "  LittersB  formata)."     See  Planck,  I.  Illib.  A.D.  305  (?)  c.  62  ;  Xuj 

104-7;  NeBDd,  I  286 i  353^;  GieaeL  I.  130. 
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maintained  from  the  funds  of  the  churchJ  St  Cyprian  stronf^ 
condemns  a  Christian,  who,  having  been  formerly  a  player,  endei> 
voured  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  giving  lessons  in  his  old  profesBion.' 
Attendance  at  theatres  was  forbidden,  not  only  on  account  of  die 
wiginal  connexion  between  the  drama  and  heathen  reli^on,  «•  rf 
the  frequent  offences  against  decency  and  morality  which  oocorred 
in  the  performances  of  the  stage,  but  also  because  the  waste  of  tine 
on  such  frivolous  amusements  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  spiritual  life.*  Stories  are  told  of  judgments  on  posoni 
who  had  ventured  to  disregard  the  rule ;  thus  Tertullian  relata 
that  a  woman  who  went  to  a  theatre  returned  home  possessed  by  t 
devil,  and  that  the  evil  spirit,  on  being  reproached  by  the  exordit 
for  assaulting  one  of  the  faithfril,  answered  that  he  had  a  right  to 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  had  found  her  on  his  own  ground.^  Tie 
games  of  the  circus,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  combats  of 
wild  beasts,  were  interdicted  in  like  manner.  Some  Christians,  as 
we  learn  from  Tertullian,  attempted  to  argue  that  such  jffohibi- 
tions  were  not  warranted  by  Scripture;  but  the  great  African 
vehemently  denounces  the  interested  casuistry  which  sought  to 
relax  the  severity  of  the  church's  laws.® 

The  sense  of  the  obligation  to  be  unlike  the  heathen,  while  it 
acted  as  a  safeguard  to  the  virtue  of  many  Christians,  was  yet  not 
without  danger  in  other  respects.  It  sometimes  became  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  narrow  and  self-satisfied  spirit ;  it  incited  to  a  needless 
and  offensive  display  of  differences ;  it  tended  to  an  over-valuation 
of  mere  outward  distinctions  and  acts,  in  respect  both  of  their 
necessity  and  of  their  importance.^  Hence  arose  the  extreme 
reverence  for  confcssorship  and  martyrdom,  without  suffici^t 
regard  to  the  character  and  motives  of  the  sufferers.®  Hence,  too, 
came  the  system  of  professing  an  extraordinary  austerity,  and  a 
renunciation  of  things  which  were  allowed  to  be  lawfrd  for  the  mass 
of  believers.     Such  renunciation  had  been  practised  both  among 

7  Neand.  i.  363-4.  ^  **  In  meo  earn  inyeni."    De  Spectac 

*  Ep.  2;  Neand.  L  309-371.  It  is  26.  Against  theatrical  amusemeDti  in 
Baid  that  a  player  named  Qelasinus,  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  see 
having  on  a  white  dress,  was  thrown  by  Salvian.  de  Qub.  Dei,  vL  3.  A 
his  fellows  into  a  bath,  in  mockery  of  collection  of  passages  Ifrom  Councils, 
baptism,  and  that  on  coming  out  he  de-  Fathers,  &c.,  is  appended  to  the  '  Traits 
clared  himself  to  have  been  converted  de  la  Corned ie  et  des  Spectaclea,'  Paris, 
to  Christianity  by  a  vision  which*  he  1GG6  ;  see  too  Jeremy  Colliei'B  writings 
had  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  immer-  against  the  stage. 

sion.     He  refused  to  appear  again  on  ^  De  Spectac.  3,  seqq. 

the  stage,  arid  was  stoned  to  death  by  ^  Neand.  i.  359-360. 

the  multitude  in  consequence.    Chron.  *  Giesel.  I.  i.  244 ;  4I0«1 ;  Kaye  on 

Paschal,  a.d.  297.  Tertullian,  132. 

•  Neand.  i.  365-7. 
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id  among  heathens ;'  and  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  begin* 
the  second  century,  there  were  some  Christian  ascetics  who 
themselves  to  an  especial  strictness  of  living,  but  without  any 
lal  or  irrevocable  vows.*  That  the  church,  however,  was 
that  time  disposed  to  attach  an  undue  value  to  such  exer- 
lay  be  inferred  from  the  statement,  that  when  one  of  the 
e  martyrs,  Alcibiades,  attempted  to  continue  in  prison  his 

of  living  on  bread  and  water  only,  his  fellow-prisoner 
I  was  charged  in  a  vision  to  warn  him  against  refusing 
reatures  and  risking  offence  to  his  brethren ;  and  that  there- 
ilcibiades  conformed  to  the  usual  diet^  The  ascetic  life 
re  fully  reduced  to  system  when  the  influence  of  Platonism 
1  the  cliurch — bringing  with  it  the  idea,  common  in  oriental 
IS,  of  attaining  to  a  likeness  of  the  Divine  repose  by  a  lofty 
tion  from  mundane  things.*  While  ordinary  believers  were 
[  to  follow  the  usual  business  of  the  world,  the  higher  spirits 
I  devote  themselves  to  prayer  and  meditation ;  and  in  the 
es  where  this  division  was  first  recognized,  the  influence  of 

powerfully  conduced  to  a  preference  of  the  contemplative 
e  active  life.^ 

le  course  of  the  second  century  societies  had  been  formed 
purpose  of  living  together  under  a  religious  rule."^  Some, 
ring  even  such  society  to  be  too  distracting,  shut  themselves 
tter  seclusion  ;  and  in  the  third  century  these  eremites,"  or 
;,  retired  further  ^om  the  haunts  of  men,  to  bury  themselves 
wildest  and  most  inaccessible  solitudes.  Paul  of  Alexandria 
;n  mentioned  as  having  withdrawn  into  the  wilderness  from 
cian  persecution."  Antony,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  her- 
ithough  his  earlier  history  falls  within  this  period,  may  more 

noticed  in  a  future  chapter.^ 

state  of  celibacy  was,  from  the  first,  regarded  as  higher 
lat  of  matrimony  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  in  how  far 
emendations  of  single  life  were  founded  on  its  advantages  in 
f  distress,  or  on  its  exemption  from  the  dangers  of  heathen 

biuB  (ii.  17)  and  Sozomen  (i.  13)  class  amoDg  the  heathen  Greeks.    Mosh. 

pe  that  Philo   (De  Vita  Con-  314-5 ;  Neand.  i.  380-3. 
,  Opera,  ii  471,  seqq.,  ed.  Man-        *  Euseh.  v.  3. 

describing  the  Therapeutie  of        ^  Mosh.   310;    Kaye    on    Tertullian, 

rho  lived  by  a  sort  of  monastic  400-2 ;  Theiner,  i.  12. 
I  in  view  a  society  of  Christians;        ^  Mosh.  31G-9j  Giesel.  L  L  403. 
opinion  is  now  generally  aban-        "■  Mosh.  609 ;  Gfrorer,  i.  449. 

"  From  4p7ifios,  desert. 
li.    310-1  ;    Giesel.    I.    i.    402.        •  P.  99. 

i  47.     The  title  of  ascetics        p  See  Book  II.  c  yi.  sect.  4, 
)  was  borrowed  &om  a  similar 
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connexioD,  and  in  how  far  they  implied  a  belief  in  an  essential 
superiority."^  When,  however,  this  superiority  was  exaggerated  by 
sectaries,  so  as  to  disparage  the  holiness  of  marriage,  the  members 
of  the  church  earnestly  combated  such  opinions.'  It  was  found, 
too,  that  a  profession  of  celibacy  was  not  always  enough  to  gife 
security  against  the  temptations  of  this  world.  Thus  Tertullian,  in 
his  Montanistic  days,  threw  out  serious  imputations  against  the  char 
racter  and  motives  of  some  who  had  been  enrolled  among  the 
virgins  of  the  African  church ;'  and  Cyprian  found  himself  obliged 
to  write  against  the  vanities  of  dress  and  demeanour  in  which  the 
virgins  of  the  same  church  in  his  time  indulged.^  Mcu'eover, 
when  the  lawful  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  forbidden  or  re- 
nounced, grievous  scandals  sometimes  arose  in  its  plaoe.^ 

The  single  life  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  con»dered  especially 
suitable  for  the  clergy,^  but  no  constraint  was  as  yet  put  on  them, 
although  a  progress  of  restriction  may  be  observed  during  the 
period.  Thus,  whereas  it  appears,  from  TertuUian's  invectives, 
that  even  second  marriages  were  freely  contracted  by  the  deigy 
of  his  day,y  wc  find  die  Council  of  lUiberis,  a  century  later,  enact- 
ing that  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  even  the  inferior  clergy, 
should  live  with  their  wives  as  if  unmarried.*  ITie  severity  of  this 
rule  was,  however,  beyond  the  general  notions  of  the  age.  Other 
canons,  about  the  same  date,  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  higher 
clergy,  but  do  not  interfere  witli  the  conjugal  relations  of  sudi  as 
had  been  married  before  their  ordination  to  the  diaconate.' 

The  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
Christian  life  was  dangerous,  not  only  because  it  tended  to  encou- 

<i  See  Blunt  on  the  Fathers,  243-9.  ■  "  Placuit  in  totum  prohiberi  epi»- 

'  e.tj,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  0 ;  Aug.  coi)U,   preabyteria,   et    dlacouibuB,   vel 

c.  Faust.  XXX.  G.  See  Mosh.  312;  Theiner,  omnibus  clericis  positis  in  mini$terio^  ab- 

i.  58  ;  Neand.  i.  389.  stinereseaconjugibussuis/'etc.  (0.33.) 

•  De  Velaud.  Virg.  14.  Schrockh  (v.  63-4)  infers  from  the  words 
'  •  De  Habitu  Virginum.'  in  italics  that  the  canon  applied  only  to 
"  Sec  Cyprian,  Ep.  4,  aa  to  the  coha-  the   times  when  the  clergy  should  be 

bitation  of  clerj^ymen  wth  the  virgins  of  specially  on  duty.     Gieseler  (I.  i.  405) 

the  church.     Theiner,  i.  89-92 ;  Neand.  supposes  this  to  be  the  meaning  as  to 

i.  384;  Oiosol.  I.  i.  40»> ;  Newman  in  St.  the  lower  clergy,  but  that  the  prohibi- 

Ath.'inasiuH,  Trac>ts,  241.  tion  for  the  higher  orders  is  total.     See 

*  Theiner,  i.  71-3.  Theiner,  i.  79-80. 

y  He  speaks  of  this  indeed,  not  only        •  Oiesel.  I.  i.  405.   The  10th  CaiioD  of 

as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  apostolictd  the  council  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  314,  enacta 

discipline,   but  as  a  decline  from   the  that  persons  who  at  their  ordination  as 

system  which  he  himself  remembered —  deacons  signify  an  intention  of  marrying 

"  U«iuo  adoo  quosdam  memini  digamos  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so;  but  that  such 

loco  dejectos,"     (Do  Exlftrt.  Castit.  c.  7.  as  marry  without  having  thus  reserved 

SceKuyeBTortull.2lO;aiogel.  I.i.238.)  the   right,    shall   be   suspended.      The 

But  [Mirhaps  we  need  not  infer  much  as  5th  apostolical  canon  forbids   biahops, 

to  earlier  practice  from  the  asaertious  of  pricnts,  or   deacons  to   cast   out  their 

80  paasionaie  a  writer.  VfiNoa  voxdet  ^r^tex.^  of  celiu^on. 
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^  the  mass  of  men  in  laxity, — so  that  the  teachers  of  the  diurcfa 
d  often  to  combat  excuses  for  careless  living  which  rested  on  such 
ounds, — ^but  also  as  laying  a  temptation  to  pride  and  self-suffi- 
1K7  in  the  way  of  those  who  embraced  the  more  exalted  profes- 
m.^  Yet  both  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects,  although  we 
ly  see  in  the  first  three  centuries  the  germ  of  errors  and  mischiefs 
dch  afterwards  became  unhappily  prevalent,  their  appearance  is 
yet  only  in  the  germ.  Hence  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  detect 
e  evil  which  lurks  in  ideas  and  practices  of  those  early  days,  and 
t  duly  reverence  the  holy  men  who  originated  or  advanced  such 
eas  or  practices,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  evil  which  was  in 
em.  An  understanding  Christian  must  never  forget  that,  in  the 
perience  of  the  ages  which  have  since  passed.  Providence  has 
pplied  him  with  instruction  and  warning  which  were  not  bestowed 
I  the  primitive  church.  He  must  remember  that,  for  the  forma- 
m  of  his  own  opinions,  and  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  conduct, 
1 18  bound  to  consider  the  proved  results  of  things  which  at  first 
sre  introduced  as  conducive  to  the  further  advancement  of  piety, 
^liile  it  is  his  duty  to  resist  every  feeling  which  would  lead  him 
exalt  himself  above  earlier  and  more  simple  times,  he  must  yet, 
th  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  means  of  judg- 
snt  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  endeavour  to  discrimin- 
e,  by  the  lights  of  Scripture  and  history,  not  only  between  abso- 
te  truth  and  fully-developed  falsehood,  but  between  wholesome 
id  dangerous  tendencies,  and  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  at  which 
irfiil  progress  ends  and  corruption  begins. 

b  Keand.  i.  386-7;  Qiesel.  L  i.  410. 
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FROM  CX)NSTANTINE  TO  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  a.d.  313-590. 


CHAPTEB  !• 

CONSTANTINE — DONATISM — ^AbIAKISIC 

▲.D.  313-337, 

L  The  idea  that  the  emperors  of  Rome  might  be  Christiaiis  had 
been  regarded  by  TertuUian  as  one  which  involved  inooDsistencj 
and  impossibility ;  *  but  it  was  now  to  be  realized. 

Constantine  had  probably  been  trained  in  the  religion  of  his 
father,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  eclectic  system,  founded  on 
the  belief  in  one  supreme  God.**  Some  years  of  his  youth  were  spent 
at  the  court  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  in  the  chsuracter  of  a  host* 
age,®  and  while  thus  detained  he  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  deceits  by  which  the  pagan  priesthood  endeavoured  to  influence 
the  emperor's  mind ;  ^  he  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  persecut- 
ing edict  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  horrors  which  followed.*  When 
A.D.  306.  hailed  by  the  legions  in  Britain  as  his  father's  successor, 
^tat.  32.  iig  continued  and  extended  the  toleration  which  Constan- 
tius  had  bestowed  on  the  Christians :  ^  but  it  would  seem  that  in 
this  he  was  rather  influenced  by  indifference  and  by  political  con- 
siderations than  by  any  inclination  to  embrace  their  religion. 
Whatever  his  secret  belief  may  have  been,  he  continued  to  share 
in  all  the  public  rites  of  paganism,  and  professed  to  regard  ApoUo 
as  his  especial  patron/ 

*  After  saying  that  Pilate  was  "jam  on  the  Eastern  Church, 

pro  8U&  oonscienti^  Christianus,"  and  «  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const,  19;  De  Mort. 

reported  our  Lord  s  history  to  Tiberius,  Persec.  19,  24,  and  notes  in  Patrol.  Tii. 

he  continues,  "  Sed  et  Ceesares  credidis-  338,  507. 

sent,  si  aut  Cscsarcs  non  essent  ssdcuIo  <*  See  p.  147, 

necessarii,  aut  si  ct  Chrintiani  potuissent  ^  Const.  Oratio  ad  sanctum  oootnm, 

esse  Cssares."    Apol.  21.  c.  25,  appended  to  Life  by  Eusebius. 

»»  Schrockh,  v.   63  ;   Beugnot,  i.   55.  '  De  Mort,  Persec.  2i, 

On  Constantine,  see  Staule^^  Lect.  vi.  f  Eunienius,  FUiegr.  ad  Const,  c  2% 
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The  most  critical  event  in  Constantine's  reli^ous  history  took 
place  in  the  year  312,  as  he  was  on  his  march  against  Maxentius. 
Eusebius^  tells  us  that,  as  the  tyrant  was  known  to  be  preparing 
Tor  the  struggle  by  magical  and  superstitious  rites,  Constantine 
felt  the  need  of  supernatural  lud  in  order  to  cope  with  him,  and 
therefore  considered  to  what  god  he  should  betake  himself ;  that, 
remembering  how  his  father  had  always  been  blessed  with  pros- 
perity, whereas  the  persecutors  of  Christianity  had  come  to  mise- 
rable ends,  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  service  of  idols,  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  Constantius — the  one  supreme  Being ;  and  that,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  such  thoughts,  he  saw  in  the  sky,  soon  after 
mid-day,*  a  luminous  cross,  with  the  words,  "  By  this  conquer." 
While  perplexed  by  the  vision,  the  emperor  fell  asleep ;  when  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  him,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  same  symbol 
which  had  been  displayed  in  the  heavens,  commanding  him  to  use 
it  as  his  standard  in  war,  and  giving  him  the  assurance  of  victory. 
On  awaking,  Constantine  described  the  ensign  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  in  his  dream,  and  from  that  time  his  troops  marched 
under  the  protection  of  the  labarum — a  banner  on  which  the  cross 
was  combined  with  the  first  letters  of  the  Redeemer's  name.*^  The 
emperor  then  sought,  and  received  from  the  Christian  clergy,  in- 
struction as  to  the  meaning  of  the  vision  which  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  him ;  and,  after  his  victory  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  he  erected 
at  Borne  a  statue  of  himself,  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  cross, 
while  the  inscription  ascribed  his  victory  to  the  power  of  that 
"saving  sign."* 

The  story  of  a  vision  or  dream  in  which  the  cross  was  displayed 
to  Constantine,  with  a  charge  that  he  should  use  it  as  a  device,  and 
with  a  promise  of  victory,  is  also  related  by  other  ecclesiastical 
writers.    But  it  is  told  with  variations  which,  while  they  add  to  the 

(Ptitrol.  TuL  638);    TUlem.  Emp.  iv.  109-115.    Some  Buppoae  it  to  have  been 

125-6;  Moeh.  953-4.    Apollo  was,  how-  older  than  Conetantme,  and  De  Rossi 

ever,  considered  to  be  a  pagan  repre-  is  inclined  to  refer  one  inscription  in 

aentative  of  the  Saviotir,  so  that  the  which  the  monogram  occurs  to  the  year 

worship  paid  to  him  might  be  inter-  298  (i.  28-9).     The  etymology  of  the 

prated  in  an  esoteric  sense,  or  his  service  name  has  been  much  disputed  without 

might  be  a  preparation  for  the  reception  any  satisfactory  result.     The  standard 

of  the  OospeL    Giesel.  I.  i.  270.  was  guarded  by  fifty  chosen  men,  whom 

*  De  Vita  Const,  i  27-32.      Cf.  De  it  was  supposed  to  render  invulnerable. 

Mort.  Peneo.  44;  Socrat.  i.  2;  Sozom.  Euseb.  de  V.  C.  ii.  7-9;  Sozom.  i.  3; 

L3.  Gibbon,  ii.  154. 

»  See  Hemichen  on  Euseb.  de  Vita        »  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  9;  V.  C.  L  40.. 

Const,  pp.  523-4.     The  scene   of  the  Gibbon    (ii.    154)    and   Heimj  * 

▼ision  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  Gaul  Euseb.  V.C.)  think  it  more  IT 

(Tillem.  Emp.  iv.  128,  G32);  by  others,  the  statue  wus  erected  during  a 

near  Rome.    Milman,  ii.  351«  of  the  emperor  to  Rome, 

k  On  the  Labarum,  see  Ai^gLjdi, 
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presumption  that  it  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  increase  the  ^ffi- 
culties  of  the  account  which  Eusebius  jN'ofessed  to  have  recdved, 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  from  the  emperor  himself  shortly 
before  his  death.™  The  literal  accuracy  of  these  narratiTee  will  now 
find  few  defenders."  Educated  as  Constantine  had  been,  and  after 
the  experience  through  which  he  had  passed,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  he  could  have  been  so  utterly  unacquainted  with 
everything  relating  to  Christianity  as  the  historians  here  represent 
him.  Perhaps  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  had  been  accuBtomed 
to  regard  the  Christian  God  as  one  of  many — as  standing  on  a 
level  with  the  host  of  pagan  deities ;  that  the  circumstances  of  bis 
opposition  to  Maxentius  may  have  turned  his  thoughts  towards  this 
God,  and  that  he  may  have  been  on  the  outlook  for  some  omen  of 
the  future ;  that  he  may  have  seen  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the 
air,  which  to  his  excited  imagination  bore  the  form  of  the  Christian 
symbol,^  while,  although  his  soldiers  witnessed  the  same  sight,  it 
had  not  for  them  the  shape  or  the  meaning  with  which  the  emperor^B 
fancy  invested  it ;  ^  that  the  motto  (if  not  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cross  itself)  may  possibly  have  been  nothing 
more  tlian  the  inference  drawn  from  the  phenomenon ;  that  the 
dream  was  a  continuation  of  the  thoughts  in  which  the  mind  had 
before  been  engaged.  And,  if  it  be  assumed  that  Eusebius  re- 
ported his  hero's  relation  with  perfect  accuracy,  it  is  surely  not 
unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  the  other  circumstances  may  have 
grown  up  within  the  emperor's  mind  in  the  course  of  years,  as  his 
adhesion  to  the  Christian  faith  became  more  entire,  and  his  con- 
tinued prosperity  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
especial  favourite  of  Heaven — ^a  belief  which  is  strongly  marked 
throughout  his  career.^ 

™  See  Gibbon,  ii  154;  Schrockh,  v.  72,  Gieeel.  I.  i.  271;  Benedict.  Petribmg. 

Beqq.;  Murdock,  n.  on  MoBheim,  i.  290.  ed.  Hearne,  496,  519;  and  the  some- 

'  See,  however,   Newman  on  Eccle-  what  suspicioiui  stories  told  by  Cosarius 

siastical  Miracles,  133-143.  of  Heisterbach,  Dialog,  x.  37-40.    Eren 

o  Ominous  appearances  in  the  sky  are  in  1863  the  newspapers  have  reported  an 

related  both  by  Christian  and  by  pagan  appearance  of  this  kind  in  oonnezion 

writers  of  that  age  ^among  them ,  another  w  ith  the  Polish  insurrection, 

vision  of  the  cross,  seen  in  351,  at  Jeru-  p  Thus  we  mav  understand  how  (as  is 

salem,  and  in  the  same  hour  at  Mursa,  stated)  all  saw  it,  and  yet  it  was  not 

where  the  army  of  Constantius  was  en-  generally  known  when  Constantine  long 

gaged  with  that  of  Magnentius.    (Chron.  after  related  tJie  story  to  Eusebins. 

Paschal,  a.d.  351.)     St.  Cyril  of  Jem-  i  Fabric,  vi.  701-8  ;  see  Mosh.  971-7, 

salem,  who  attcHts  this  appearance  (Ep.  080-6;  Gibbon,  ii.  158-9,  and  Milman'i 

adConst.  p.  247,  ed.rrev6t,  Paris,  1640),  notes;    Schrbckh,   v.   63-89;    An 


although  he  mentions  the  discovery  of    zii.  106-8;  Heinichen  on  Euseb.de  V. 
cross  in  Constantine*s  reign,   says     C,  522-3;  Neand.  iii.  10-16;  GieBel.  I. 


of  that  emperor's  vision.  Comp.     i.  271 ;  Beugnot,  L  66  ;  Milman,  iL  349- 
iv.  5;  Philostorg.  iii.  "26;  and  for    353 ;  BrogliCi  i.  218,  and  Append.  C 
■♦•"'~-  '•^  Fabricius,  vi.  712-6  ; 
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The  benefit  conferred  on  the  Christians  by  the  edicts  of  312  and 
313  was  toleration,  not  ascendancy  over  other  religions  ;'^  and  if 
we  attempt  to  discover  the  progress  of  Constantine's  own  opinions 
by  his  acts  and  legislation,'  we  find  much  that  is  doubtful  and  per- 
plexing in  the  history  ot  his  next  years.  He  spoke  of ''  the  Divi- 
nity **  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms.^  He  omitted  the  secular 
games,  whidi,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  have  been  celebrated 
in  314,  and,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Romans,  he  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  rites  of  Jupiter  Capitolinu&**  He  favoured 
the  Christians  in  many  ways ;  he  bestowed  munificent  gifts  on  the 
community,  and  built  churches ;  he  committed  the  education  of  his 
son  Crispus  to  the  celebrated  Christian  rhetorician,  Lactantius;' 
he  associated  much  with  bishops,  frequently  making  them  the  com- 
panions of  his  table  and  of  his  journeys ;  he  interfered  in  the  settle- 
ment of  religious  disputes.^  In  313  he  exempted  the  catholic 
clergy  from  the  decurionate ' — an  office  which,  from  having  once 
been  an  object  of  ambition,  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
an  oppressive  burden,  on  account  of  the  expense,  the  labour,  and 
the  unpopular  functions  connected  with  it*  As  it  was  found  that 
in  consequence  of  this  law,  many  persons,  whose  property  rendered 
them  eligible  as  decurions,^  pressed  into  the  minor  orders  of  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exemption,  Constantine 
afterwards  ordered  that  no  person  qualified  for  the  decurionate 
should  be  admitted  to  ordination ;  that  the  clergy  should  be  chosen 
from  the  poorer  members  of  the  church ;  and  that  only  so  many 
should  be  ordained  as  were  necessary  to  fill  up  vacant  places.^  But 
when  some  cities  attempted  to  reclaim  those  who  had  become  clerks 
with  the  object  of  evading  civil  office,  the  emperor  forbade  that 
such  persons  as  were  already  ordained  should  be  molested.^ 

It  would  appear  that  in  315  Constantine  exempted  the  lands  of 
eodeaastics  from  the  ordinary  taxes — an  exemption  which  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.*    In  the  same  year  he  abolished  cruci- 

'  Kosh.  964,  973-4;  Milm.  iL  357.  of  the  duties  in  Qnizot,  '  Cirilization  in 

■  His  Unv  are  amnged  chronologi-    Franco,'  Lcct.  2. 

cally  in  the  Latin  '  Pairologia,*  vol.  viiL        ^  The  qualification  wan  the  poeaeenon 

*  Beognot^  L  78.  of  25  acrerf  of  land,     (hnrjrt,  i.  .'{05. 

■  Ibid.  74-5.  c  Cod.  Th'5«>il.  XVi.  ii.  3  (a.V.  320)  ; 

*  Hieron.  de  YY.  lUustr.  80.  ib.  6  (▲.d.  32»;>    The  firat  oonatitution 
'  Eoa^  y.  C.  L  42-4;  Heinichen  in    to  this  effect  ia  k^at. 

Enaeb.  5i>9-510.  ««  Patrol,  viii.  2'/*}. 

■  Enaeb.  H.  EccL  x.  7.  Cf.  Cod.  «  Cod.  Theod.  XI.  i.  1 ;  GieaeL  I.  ii. 
Theod.  XYL  iL  1 ;  t.  1  ^a.d.  326).  164.    The  meaaure  baa  been  by  aoin^ 

*  Seethe  laws  against  exemptiona  and  n>foiT«Hl  Ut  (-unntantiua.    The  laatoi"* 
aviBooa,  Cod.  Theod.  XII.  tit  i.;  Cod.  nf  ihi*  (mmIu,    iluenel,  dataa  it  ill 
Joat.  X.  zxxL  aeqq. ;  alao  Oibbott.  iL  Pair**!.  viU.  UK). 
49-50;  Sangny,  1 44-0  j  and  Um             ^ 
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fixion  as  a  punishment,'  and  decreed  that  any  Jews  who  should 
attempt  tb  raise  a  tumult  against  Christians  should  be  bumt^  In 
316  he  allowed  tliat  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  whidi  had  until 
then  been  performed  before  a  magistrate,  might  also  take  pUoe  in 
churches ;  and,  in  order  to  give  popularity  to  the  new  method,  it 
was  divested  of  many  troublesome  formalities  with  which  the  act  of 
emancipation  had  formerly  been  encumbered.^  By  two  lavrsof  the 
year  319  he  forbade  private  sacrifices  and  divination,  and  ordered 
that  priests  or  diviners  should  not  enter  dwelling-houses  finr  the 
exercise  of  their  art,  on  pain  of  being  burnt  But  by  the  same 
laws  the  public  exercise  of  such  rites  was  still  permitted  ;*  and  two 
years  later,  while  the  practice  of  magic  with  any  hurtful  object 
was  severely  denounced,  the  emperor  sanctioned  the  use  of  magical 
means  for  bodily  cures,  or  for  the  prevention  of  storms.*^  In  321 
an  edict  was  issued  for  the  general  observance  of  Sunday.  Agri- 
cultural labours  were  to  be  carried  on,  but  in  the  towncT  there  was 
to  be  a  cessation  from  traffic  and  from  judicial  business ;  and  even 
the  heathen  soldiers  were  obliged  to  repeat  on  that  day  a  prayer  to 
the  supreme  Deity.^  In  the  same  year,  as  a  concession  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Christians  for  celibacy,  the  old  laws  against  umfftrried  and 
childless  persons  were  abolished ;™  and  by  another  edict  the  church 
was  allowed  to  receive  legacies — a  privilege  which,  in  the  event, 
had  an  important  efiect  on  its  temporal  condition.** 

But  as  to  all  these  enactments  and  proceedings,  it  is  question- 
able in  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  emperor's 
personal  dispositions  towards  Christianity.  The  omission  of  the 
secular  games,  and  the  slight  offered  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
need  not  have  meant  anything  beyond  a  contempt  for  the  popular 
religion.**  The  laws  which  conferred  privileges  and  removed  dis- 
abilities did  no  more  than  put  the  Christian  community  on  a  level 
with  the  heathens,  and  even  with  the  Jews.  The  private  divina- 
tions condemned  by  Constantino  were  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
old  religion,  but  rather  were  a  corruption  which  a  reformer  of 
that  religion  would  have  wished  to  abolish ;  they  were,  moreover, 
objectionable  on  political  grounds,  and  had  therefore  been  cen- 

'  Aurel.  Victor,  41 ;  Sozom.  i.  8.  ful,  c.  18)  and  Sozomen  oertamly  (i.  8, 

«  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  viii.  1.  p.  20)  speak  also  of  a  law  for  the  ob- 

»«  Soz.  i.  9.  See  Cod.  Theod.  IV.  vii.  1,  servance  of  Friday.     See   GieseL  I.  L 

and  notes;  Schrockh,  v.  93.  274;  Hessey,  87. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvi.  1-2.  °  Cod.  Theod.  VIII.  xvi.  1 ;  Euaeb. 

^  lb.  3.  iv.  26. 


Cod.  Justin.  III.  xii.  3  ;  Euseb.  iv.         °  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  4 ;  Schrockh, 
18-20.     See  Hessey,  Banipt.  Lect.  77-86.     v.  01-2. 
"■^     ibiufl  perhaps  (for  the  text  ia  doubtr        *  Bew^ot.^  \.  1^ 
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sured  by  Diodetian,  by  Tiberius,  and  even  in  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables."*  Nay,  even  the  law  for  the  observance  of  Sunday 
— ^the  festival  of  the  Sun,  or  Apollo,  called  by  its  heathen  name — 
while  it  had  its  special  and  sacred  meaning  for  Christians,  might 
have  been  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Constantine's  subjects  as  merely 
adding  to  the  number  of  holidays  by  an  exercise  of  the  pontifical 
authority  which  belonged  to  him  as  emperor.^ 

In  seeking  to  understand  Constantino's  policy  as  to  reli^on,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  sovereign  and  the  man.  As  em- 
peror, he  desired  that  his  subjects  should  live  in  peace  and  order, 
and  that  the  framework  of  the  constitution  should  be  preserved ; 
in  this  capacity,  therefore,  it  was  his  interest  not  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  people,  to  extend  to  all  an  equal  protection,  to 
allow  in  religion  a  freedom  of  thought  limited  only  by  the  neces- 
mties  of  civil  government  In  his  private  opinions,  which  were 
probably  at  first  vaguely  monotheistic,  be  received  a  determina- 
tion in  fiivour  of  Christianity  about  the  time  of  his  march  against 
Maxentius,  and  thenceforth  advanced  by  degrees  until  at  length 
be  openly  avowed  the  fjEuth  of  the  Gospel.  By  thus  considering 
separately  his  official  and  his  personal  character,  we  may  perhaps 
best  understand  much  that  at  first  sight  appears  inconsistent ;  how 
he  retained  throughout  his  life  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the 
highest  in  the  pagan  hierarchy  ;^  how  he  took  part  in  heathen 
ceremonies,  regarding  them  as  attached  to  his  imperial  function ; 
how,  in  two  edicts  of  the  same  year,  he  ^'  enjoined  the  solemn 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  directed  the  regular  consultation  of  the 
anispices."' 

The  joint  triumph  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  over  Maxentius 
and  Maximin  was  soon  followed  by  differences  which  ^^  ,^^^ 
were  decided  by  the  defeat  of  Licinius  in  the  battles  of 
Cibahs  and  Mardia.^     By  a  new  partition   of  the   empire   all 
Europe,  except  Thrace,  was  assigned  to  Constantine ;  but   sq>t.  323. 
a  revival  of  jealousies  produced  another  war,  which  ended   (ci»nton)- 
in  the  ruin  of  Lidnius.     This  prince,  whom  some  writers  have 

9  Beognot,  L  81-2;  Milm.  iii.  359-60.  jects,  the  acceptance  of  it  by  Christian 

Prince  A.  de  Broglie  remarkB,  that  Con-  emperors  is  not  proved.    It  conferred 

irtantim^  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  much  influence,  and  did  not  require  any 

to   attack  the  very  heart  of  paganism  acttud  idolatry.    Schruckh,  v.  138.     See 

without  altering  the  laws.  L  309.  Comp.  Beugnot,  L  9u-4 ;  and  chap.  V.  below. 

i.  346.  ■  Gibbon,  ii.  145.    The  law  as  to  tho 

^  Moth.  975;  Beugnot,  i.  83;  Gieaeler,  aruspicee  is   Cod.   Theod.   XVI. 

L  L  272-4.  See   Pagi   in   Baron,   iv.   24-6  ; 

r  Pagi  ^in  Bar.  aj).  312.  100)  and  Til-  973-4;  Heinichenin  Euseb.  deV. 

lemont  (Emp.  it.  635)  argue  that,  though  51 1 ;  Neand.  iii.  26-8  \  IW\]^o\»,  i. 

the  t/Uir  wag  gi^en  by  the  pagan  aub-  <  GibboD,  i.  439-41. 
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very  improbably  supposed  to  have  been  onoe  a  catechumen,* 
oppressed  his  Christian  subjects,  perhaps  regarding  their  religion 
as  a  token  of  inclination  to  his  rival's  interest  He  demolished 
churches,  put  some  bishops  to  death,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  orders  for  a  general  persecution  when 
he  was  diverted  by  the  progress  of  Constantino.  The  empeimg 
mustered  their  hosts  under  the  standards  of  Christ  and  of  heathen- 
ism respectively ;  each  party  relied  on  presages  and  visions  which 
were  supposed  to  come  from  heaven';  and  the  triumph  of  Ccm- 
stantine  was  especially  ascribed  to  the  God  of  Christians.  From 
that  time  pagan  emblems  disappear  from  his  coins,  and  he  declares 
himself  in  his  edicts  to  be  an  instrument  of  God  for  spreading  the 
true  faith.* 

Constantino  now  recalled  all  Christians  who  were  in  exile  or 
.  ^  onA     in  the  mines :    he  ordered   that  those  who   had  been 

A.D.  324.  ^  '    ^ 

deprived  of  public  employments  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion should  be  reinstated,  that  the  property  of  martyrs  should  be 
restored  to  their  heirs,  and  that,  if  no  heirs  could  be  discovered,  it 
should  be  given  to  the  church/  In  an  edict  addressed  to  all  Us 
subjects,  he  advised  them  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  professed  to  wish  that  it  should  be  advanced  by  means  of 
persuasion  only.*  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  render  it  attractive 
by  bestowing  employments  and  honours  on  proselytes  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  by  donations  to  the  poor — a  course  which,  as  Eusebius 
himself  acknowledges,  produced  a  great  amount  of  hypocrisy  and 
pretended  conversion.'  He  ordered  that  churches  should  be  every- 
where built,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  whole  popula- 
tion.^ He  forbade  the  erection  of  images  of  the  gods,®  and  would 
not  allow  his  own  statue  to  be  set  up  in  temples.**  All  state  sacri- 
fices were  prohibited,  and  such  of  the  provincial  governors  and 
officials  as  adhered  to  the  old  religion  were  ordered  to  abstain 
from  rites  of  this  kind ;  yet  other  public  sacrifices — those  which 
were  undertaken  by  the  priests,  as  distinguished  from  ceremonies 
performed  in  the  name  of  the  state — were  allowed  to  continue. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  end  of  his  reign  Con- 

"  See  Pagi  in  Baron,  iii.  637  ;  Tillem.  impute  treasonable  designs  to  him.  See 

Emp.  iv.  503  ;  Broglie,  i.  31 «.  Gibbon,  i.  450  ;  Broglie,  i.  327. 

«  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  8;  Vit.  Const.         '  Enseb.  ii.  20-1. 
i.  51-6;  ii.  1-17;  Socr.  i.  3;  Giesel.  I.  i.         «  Ibid.  24-42,  56. 
275.     Licinius  was  allowed  to  retire  to         ■  Ibid.  iii.  21,  58 ;  iv.  1,  28,  38. 
Theasalonica,  where  he  was  put  to  death         ''  Ibid.  ii.  45. 
in  the  following  year,  **  contra  jus  sacra-         «  Ibid. 

menti,"  according  to  St.  Jerome  (Chron.  «*  Ibid.  iv.  16.  See  Schrockh,  v.  103. 
AJ},  328),  while  other  Christian  wntera 
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Btantine  issued  an  edict  against  them,  but  if  so  it  wad  little 
enforced.* 

While  the  emperor  exerted  himself  for  the  elevation  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  he  refrained  from  any  such  attacks  on  the  religion 
of  the  majority  -  as  would  have  been  likely  to  excite  opposition/ 
His  measures  were  intended  to  appear  as  a  reform  of  abuses  which 
bad  crept  into  the  pagan  system — not  as  directed  against  the 
system  itself-  Commissioners  were  sent  throughout  the  empire, 
with  instructions  to  visit  the  temples,  and  to  inquire  into  the  wor- 
ship which  was  performed  in  them ;  and  although  unarmed,  and 
unprotected  by  any  military  guard,  they  were  allowed  to  do  their 
work  without  hindrance — a  circumstance  which  shows  how  little 
hold  the  heathen  religion  retamed  on  the  general  mind.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  visitation,  many  statues  were  stripped  of  their  pre- 
cious ornaments,  destroyed,  or  carried  away,  and  many  impostures 
of  the  priests  were  exposed.^  Constantine  respected  the  temples 
in  general,  but  he  shut  up  and  unroofed  some  which  were  almost 
desertedy  turned  others  into  churches,  and  destroyed  those  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  immoral  rites  or  of  pretended  miracles.^ 

The  change  in  the  position  of  Rome  towards  the  empire,  which 
had  originated  in  the  policy  or  in  the  caprice  of  Diocletian,  was 
carried  further  by  Constantine.  He  psdd  only  two  visits  to  the 
city  after  that  which  followed  his  victory  over  Maxentius ;  and  his 
reception  was  not  such  as  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
his  mind.^  With  wonderful  speed  a  new  capital,  called  after  the 
emperor's  name,  was  raised  on  the  site  of  Byzantium.''  Whereas 
Rome  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  heathenism,'  Constantinople  was 
to  be  a  Christian  city.  Churches  were  erected  in  every  quarter. 
Statues  of  gods  and  illustrious  men  were  removed  from  the  cities 
and  temples  of  Greece  and  Aua°^  to  decorate  the  streets  and 
public  places,  while  they  served  as  trophies  of  victory  over  the  old 
religion.     The  chief  room  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  repre- 

•  EuBeb.  ii.  44-5.    The  law  against  all  The  pagan  ZosimuB  says  that  Constan- 

ncriftoes  does  not  exist,  but  is  men-  tine  built  his  new  capital  because  he 

^nedbyConstantiuSyCod.Theod.XVI.  was  unable  to  bear  the  execrations  of 

z.  2.    See  Giesel.  I.  ilL  8;  Milman,  ii.  the  Romans  on  account  of  Ms  having 

460-3.  put  his  wife  and  son  to  death.    iL  30. 

t  Beugnot,  L  71-3 ;  98-101 ;  Qibbon,  ^  Tillemont  says  that  it  was  founded 

iL  245-6.  in  328  and  ready  for  occupation  in  330 

r  The  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Com-  (Emp.  iv.  230).  Comp.  Pagi  in  Baron,  iv. 

misaioners  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed-  75-8;  Gibbon,  ii.  17;  De  ax)glie,  ii.  c.  6. 

ward  VI.  suggest  a  panillel  which  con-  *  Beugnot,  L  97;  Broglie,  ii.  91. 

tinually  recurs  throughout  the  history  ■  **  Constantinopolis  dedicatur,  _ 

of  the  abolition  of  paganism.  omnium    urbium    nuditate." — Hier 

^  Euseb.  iii.  54-8.  Chron.    a.d.   334 ;    cf.   Zoeim,  ▼• 

»  Gibboi;^  L  434;  BrogUe,   "    ""  '^  Chron,  Paach.  aj).  S2S. 
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sentations  of  sacred  subjects,  among  which  was  one  of  the  cract- 
fixion.  The  gladiatorial  shows,  and  other  barbarous  exhibitions 
which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Romans,  were  never  allowed  at 
G)nstantinople,  although  in  the  older  capital  the  popular  feeling 
was  as  yet  so  strong  that  the  emperor  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
with  it.° 

In  the  outward  duties  of  religion  Constantine  was  very  diligent 
He  caused  himself  to  be  represented  as  praying  on  coins  and 
medals  and  in  statues ;  ^  he  studied  the  Scriptures,^  and  r^ularly 
attended  the  services  of  the  Church ;  he  kept  the  paschal  vigil  with 
great  devotion  ;^  he  listened,  standing,  to  the  longest  addresses  of 
his  bishops  ;^  he  even  composed  religious  discourses,  and  after  they 
had  been  translated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  with  whidi  he  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  delivered  them  before  his  court'  One  of 
these  is  still  extant,  having  been  preserved  as  a  specimen  by 
Eusebius,  to  whom  it  is  probably  indebted  for  more  than  its  Greek 
idiom.^  In  this  composition  the  emperor  recommends  the  Christian 
religion,  dwelling  on  the  evidence  borne  by  prophecy,  with  whidi 
he  classes  the  Sibylline  verses  and  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil ; 
and,  as  was  his  custom,  insisting  strongly  on  the  contrast  between 
his  own  prosperity  and  the  fate  of  princes  who  had  persecuted  the 
church.  In  his  journeys  he  was  accompanied  by  a  travelling 
chapeL"  Bishops  were  his  chosen  associates;  and  too  many  of 
them  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  such  a  position,  so  that  he 
found  them  willing  to  let  his  faults  pass  uncensured,  and  to  admit 
a  dangerous  amount  of  interference  in  spiritual  things.*  Eusebius^ 
relates  that  one  of  these  bishops — probably  himself — went  so  far  in 
flattering  the  emperor  with  assurances  of  salvation  as  to  incur 
a  rebuke  from  Constantine  himself.  It  has  indeed  been  maintdned 
that  Constantine's  Christianity  was  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
the  charge  is  palpably  unjust ;  for  although  some  of  his  measures 
as  to  religion  were  unquestionably  dictated  by  political  interest, — 
although  his  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  his  life  was  far  from   being   that  of  a  consistent 


■  EuBeb.  iii.  48-9;  iv.  25;  Sozom.  ii.  <»  Euseb.  iv.  15.         ^  Ib.i.  32;  iv.  17. 

5 :  TiUem.  iv.  209  ;  Scbruckh,  v.  104-5.  *>  lb.  iv.  22.            '  lb.  33. 

There   is  a  law  of  Constantine  against  ■  lb.  29,  32.           «  Broglie,  n.  79. 

the  "  bloody  spectacles  "  of  glarliators  "  Euseb.  iL    12 ;    TiUem.   Emp.  if. 

(Cod.  Theod.  XV.  xiii.  1.  a.d.  32r>);  but  291. 

Godefroy  shows  in  his  comment  that  it  «  Schrockh,  v.  109,  113,  397;  Nean- 

was  intended  only  for  the  east,  or,  per-  dor,  iii.  31-2;    Newman   on  Ananism, 

ha[>s,  only  for  Phccnicia.    For  the  aboli-  2M4.    On  Constantine's  relations  to  the 

tion   of  these  spectacles  at  Home  see  church,  see  below,  ch.  vi. 

below,  c.  vii.  i  W,  4>iS, 
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>eliever, — there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  his  con- 
riction  was  sincere,  and  tliat  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  employ 
lis  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
truth.* 

The  emperor's  mother,  Helena,  was  induced  by  him  to  embrace 
bis  new  religion,'  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  fervour  of  her  zeal  and  devotion.  In  326 
she  visited  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  out  the 
places  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  chief  events  of  Scripture 
history.  The  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  to  be  marked  by  a 
church  which  should  exceed  all  others  in  splendour.^  The  temple 
of  Venus,  with  which  Hadrian  had  defiled  the  spot,  was  demo- 
Ushed ;  the  earth  below  it  was  dug  up  as  polluted,  when,  it  is  said, 
three  crosses  were  discovered,  and  near  them  the  label  on  which  the 
superscription  had  been  written  over  the  Saviour's  head.  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  enough  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  cross  on 
which  He  had  suffered,  Macarius,  bishop  of  the  city,  proposed  a  test 
A  lady  of  his  flock,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death, 
was  carried  to  the  spot ;  prayers  were  put  up  that  the  true  cross 
might  be  revealed  through  her  cure ;  and,  after  two  of  the  three  had 
been  applied  to  her  in  vain,  the  third  wrought  an  instantaneous 
recovery.*^  In  addition  to  the  place  of  the  entombment,  those  of 
the  nativity  and  the  ascension,  and  the  site  of  the  oak  or  turpen- 
tine-tree of  Mamre,  were  covered  with  churches,  in  token  of 
Helena's  piety,  and  of  the  unrestricted  bounty  which  Constantino 
enabled  her  to  exercise.** 

The  reign  of  Constantino  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  two 
great  controversies — the  Donatistic  and  the  Arian:  the  former 
arising  in  the  west  out  of  a  disagreement  as  to  discipline;  the 
latter,  of  eastern  origin,  involving  the  very  essence  of  Christian 

'Moth.  970  ;  Schnkskh,   v.   l'J9-141,  minutely  describes  the  discovery  of  the 

393-8;  Planck,   i.   2415-5;  Neander,   vi.  sepulchre  (iii.  25-8),  says  nothing  of  tho 

369;  Broglie,  pasdim.     Niebuhr  says  of  cross.     Moreover,  according  to  him,  tho 

Wm  that  "  he  had  taken  up  the  Chris-  excavations  were  made  by  order  of  Con- 

«an  &ith  as  a   superstition,  and   had  "stantine,  and  before  Helena's  pilgrim- 

0|xed  it  with  all  the  rest  of  his  super-  age.     Nor  is  the  cross  mentioned  by  a 

■tition/*    Vortr.  ed.  Isler.  iii.  302.  Gaulish   pilgrim   who    described   Joru- 

*  So  EusebiuB   expressly  states  (iii.  salem  seven  years  after  Helenas  visit 
*7';  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  (Itiner.  Burdigalense,  Patrol,  viii.  700- 

I     gwund  for  Jthe  belief  of  many  writers  2).     See   Gieseler,    I.   ii.  279,  for   tho 

|j*fc  she  hiul  been  a  Christian  before  growth  of  the  story,  which,  however,  is 

pw»tantine,  and  had  brought  him  up  defended  by  Dr.  Newman  {fin  Miracles, 

*ttthefiuth,  or  had  influenced  his  con-  14G-7),  and  Prince  A.  de  Broglie, 

▼ttiion.  119. 

*  Euseb.  iii.  25-6,  31 ;  Soc.  1-9.  *  Euseb.   ii.    41-3,    47,    51-2 

*  Rufin.  i.   7-8;   Soc.  i.   17;  Soz.  ii.  iii.  4. 
l;Theod.  i.  18;     Eusebius,  whila  i^^ 
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doctrine.  The  emperor  took  part  in  both,  but  the  goodDesB  of  hii 
intentious  was  not  always  judiciously  carried  out.  Widdiog 
an  absolute  power,  and  imperfectly  instructed  as  to  the  fedth  which 
he  professed,  he  was  continually  tempted  to  confound  religious  with 
civil  considerations.  Sometimes  the  desire  to  presenre  peace 
among  his  subjects  induced  him  to  view  error  with  indifference;  at 
other  times  he  regarded  and  punished  the  proceedings  of  religiou 
parties  as  offences  against  his  imperial  authority. 

II.  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  the  peculiar  char 
racter  which  marked  the  Christianity  of  northern  Africa.  In  that 
country  Montanism  had  found  a  congemal  soil,  and  bad  acquired 
its  great  champion,  Tertullian.  From  Africa,  loo,  it  was  that  the 
Novatianist  sect  had  in  part  derived  its  origin ;  and  there  its  rigid 
principles  had  been  received  with  the  greatest  enthuuasm.  Then 
the  strict  view  as  to  the  nullity  of  schismatical  baptism  had 
been  maintained  by  Cyprian ;  and  in  the  history  of  that  eminent 
bishop  we  have  seen  the  extravagant  honour  which  the  Christiau 
of  Africa  attached  to  the  outward  acts  of  martyrdom  and  eon- 
fessorship. 

In  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  many  of  the  African  Chrii- 
tians  exhibited  the  characteristic  spirit  of  their  country.*  Thej 
endeavoured  to  provoke  martyrdom  by  violent  behaviour ;  In  some 
cases,  it  is  said,  they  were  im})elled  to  this  by  debts,  disrepute,  or 
wretchedness,  and  by  the  hope  of  at  once  washing  away  in  their 
blood  the  sins  and  crimes  of  a  whole  life.^  Mensurius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  courses.  He  himself^  when 
asked  to  give  up  the  sacred  books  of  his  church,  substituted  for 
them  some  heretical  wTitiugs.*  He  forbade  his  people  to  virit  in 
prison  those  who  had  ostentatiously  courted  deatii ;  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  such  persons  as  martyrs ;  ^  and  in  carrying  out  tins 
policy  his  chief  instrument  was  his  archdeacon,  Cseciliaiu 

In  the  year  305,  a  synod  of  about  twelve  bishops  met  at  Qrta 
(now  Constantine)  to  elect  a  bishop  for  that  city.     The  president, 


*  For  documents  relating  to  the  Do-  (2)  that  it  waa  not  true,  but  thai  the 
natiatic  schism,  see  Dupin's  appendix  books  which  he  gave  up  were  the  Scrip- 
to  St.  Optatus,  and  the  appendix  to  the  tares.     Aug.  loc.  cit. 

ixth  volume  of  St.  Augustine  (^Patrol.  *»  Aug.  ib. ;  Neand.  iii.  259-260.  Thii 

tt.  viii.,  xi.,  xliii.).  was  in  accordance  with  the  judgmani 

'  Augustin.  Brevicul.   CoUat.  c.  Do-  of  his  contemi^rary  St.  Peter  of  Alex- 

natistis.  iii.  25.  andrla  (Routh,  Rel.  Sac  iv.  32-7),  and 

*  See  above,  page  149.  The  Donatista  with  the  Ixth  canon  of  the  council  of 
afterwju'ds  maiutained,  (1)  that,  if  this  Illibeiis  (see  p.  153).  Comp.  Jer.  Ti|y- 
■tor/  weru  true^ondurius  acted wron^l^  \  Vox ,  «A.  Eden,  iv »  580, 


X. 
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Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigisis  and  primate  of  Numidia,'  began  by 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  his  brethren  during  the  late  peraeeu- 
tion.  Se?eral  confessed  that  they  had  delivered  up  the  Scriptures ; 
one,  Purpurius  by  name,  on  being  charged  with  the  murder  of  two 
of  his  nephews,  told  Secundus  that  he  was  not  to  be  frightened  by 
such  questions ;  that  he  had  killed,  and  would  kill,  all  who  stood  in 
hb  way ;  ^  and  he  taxed  Sccundus  himself  with  being  a  traditor. 
When  the  inquiry  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  inculpate  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  who  were  present,  one  of  them  proposed  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  past  offences  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  every 
one  should  ^ve  his  account  to  God  alone.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  the  synod  proceeded  to  elect  a  traditor,  Silvanus,  to 
the  see  of  Cirta.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  very  persons  who  on  tliis 
occasion  were  so  lenient  towards  the  crime  of  traditorship  became 
afterwards  the  chief  leaders  of  the  more  rigid  party.^ 

Although  Mensurius  had  incurred  much  enmity  by  his  conduct 
daring  the  persecution,  the  spirit  which  he  had  provoked  did  not 
break  out  into  any  con^dcrable  manifestation  during  his  lifetime.™ 
On  his  death,  which  took  place  in  311,  as  he  was  returning  from 
Borne,  where  he  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  Maxontius, 
two  presbyters,  named  Botrus  and  Celesius,  aspired  to  the  vacant 
see,  and,  for  their  own  purposes,  contrived  that  the  election  should 
take  place  without  summoning  the  Numidian  bishops."  The 
choice,  however,  fell  on  the  archdeacon  CaBcilian,  who  was  con- 
secrated by  Felix,  bishop  of  Aptunga.  Before  leaving  Carthage, 
Mensurius  had  intrusted  some  plate  and  other  property  of  the 
church  to  certain  elders  of  the  congrcgjition,"  and  had  left  an 
inventory  in  the  hands  of  a  female  member  of  his  flock.  The 
document  was  now  delivered  to  Caecilian ;  he  demanded  the  articles 
from  the  elders ;  and  these  persons,  who  had  supposed  themselves 
secure  against  inquiry,  and  had  intended  to  appro])riate  the  deposit, 
endeavoured  to  avenge  themselves  by  fonning  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  bishop.'^    The  faction  was  joined  by  the  disa|)- 

'  In   Numidia  the  primacy  was   not  ■  Optat.  i.  17-8. 

permanently  attached  to  one  sc!C,  but  **  **  Sonioros  plubis,"  in  whom  some 

belonged  to  the  senior  bishop.     Bingh.  Prosbytorian  wi-itera  wish  us  to  rocog- 

II.  XVI.  6;  Miinter,  'Primordia,'  49.  nizo  the  'May  elders"  of  Calvin's  dis- 

k  *•  The  language  of  Puqnirius  is  that  cipline.     But,  as  Bingham  (II.  xix.  19) 

of  a  furious  madman."    Oibbon,  ii.  1 8(>.  observos,  thoy  se^m  to  have  been  officers 

'  Acta  Cone.  Cirt.  ap.  Aug.  c.  Cres-  answering   to   our  churchirafxlena.    See 

eon.  iit  30,  seqq.;  iv.  36  ;  Brevic.  Coll.  Thomdlko,  i.  lG4-rt,  ed.  Ang.  Cath.  Lib. 

B.  17;  Optatus,  i.  15;  Aug.  Ep.  41.  Walch  (iv.  72)  supposes  them  to  hare 

■  Tillemont  (vi.  4-5,  6^7-8)  nupiwRcs  been  clergy. 

that  aschiamwas  formed  against  him,  ^  Optat.  i.  17-8.     Neander  (ilL  266] 

but  that  it  was  soon  suppressed.    See  questions  the  story. aa  to  theii  in!cAa.v<~ 
Waldb,  iv.  77-if5.                          ^^^6r  joiuiug  the  NunudianB. 

^^  0  2 
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pointed  presbyters,  and  was  supported  by  the  influence  and  wealth 
of  Lueilla,  a  lady  whom  (Jsecilian  had  formerly  offended  hj 
re])roving  her  for  a  practice  of  kissing  the  bone  of  a  supposed 
martyr  before  partaking  of  the  eucharist.**  In  consequence  of  an 
invitiition  from  the  malcontents,  a  body  of  Numidian  bishoji^ 
seventy  in  number,  and  headed  by  Secundus,  appeared  at  Gurthage. 
They  cited  Caecilian  before  them,  alleging  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  consecrated  except  in  their  presence,  and  by  the  primate 
of-  Numidia ;  and,  moreover,  that  his  consecration  was  void,  inas- 
much as  Felix  of  Aptunga  was  a  traditor/  Personal  charges  were 
also  brought  against  Ca;cilian.  His  exertions  to  check  the  fanaticd 
spirit  during  the  persecution  were  exaggerated  into  monstrous  inhu- 
manity ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  stationed  men  at  the  prison-doorsi 
with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  drive  away  such  of  the  faithful  u 
should  carry  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  martyrs;  that  he 
himself  had  beaten  some  persons  who  went  to  the  prison  on  Hm 
errand  of  charity ;  that  he  had  broken  the  vessels  which  tfaej 
Ciirried,  and  had  scattered  the  food,  so  that  some  of  the  prisoneis 
had  in  consequence  been  starved  to  death.*  Csecilian  refused  to 
appear  before  the  Numidians,  but  professed  himself  willing  to 
satisfy  them  if  they  would  go  to  him ;  he  maintained  that  his  coo- 
secration  was  regular  and  valid,  and  offered,  if  they  could  prove  it 
otherwise,  to  submit  to  a  fresh  consecration  at  tlieir  hands.'  On 
this  Purpurius  broke  out  with  his  usual  violence :  '*  Let  him  come," 
he  said,  "  to  receive  our  imposition  of  hands,  and  we  will  break 
his  head  by  way  of  penance."  ^  The  Numidians  excommunicated 
('cBcilian  with  his  adherents,  and  ordained  a  rival  bishop,  Majo- 
riiius,  who  had  fonnerly  been  a  reader  under  him,  but  was  now  a 
member  of  Lucilla's  household.  By  this  formation  of  a  decided 
schism  many  persons,  who  had  before  stood  aloof  from  Csecilian, 
were  induced  to  return  to  his  communion.* 

('onstaiitine,   soon  after  becoming  master  of  the   west  by  his 
vi(rtory  over  Maxentius,  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief 

'*  Optat.  1.  10.     Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  consecration,    Neander   (iii    265)  m»- 

hifl  ingouious  jcn  ift-sjirit  on  Donatism  pects  that  the  NiunidiauB  had  precedent 

aiid   Auglicsinirtiii,  finds  a  })umllel  for  on   their  side  in    insisting   tliat  they 

Lucillaiii  Aune  IJoleyn !    Kjways,  ii.  210.  ought  to  have  been  consulted  ;  but  tbat 

'  Opt.  i.  10.  'J  he  chai*gc8  against  Felix  the   matter  had    not    been  absolutely 

wciv  afterwards  fully  disproved,    '  Gosta  settled  (cf.  Biudemann.    '  Auji^stiDua.' 

l*ur;^ati(mis  Fclicis,'  in  Dupin,  li54  8eqq.  ii.  38n;  Hefcle,  i.  1G3,.     Ctecilian's  off«r 

or    Uouth,    Keli<i.   iv. ;    Optiit.   i.   "J?  ;  was  probably  ironical,  aa  St.  Augustine 

Walch,  iv.  41..SJ.  suggests.     Brevic.  Collat.  iii.    16.    See 

'  Acta  SutuniLiii,  17,  in  Dupin,  242,  or  Waluh,  iv.  91 ;  Broglic,  i.  259. 
Talrol.  viii.  70:  t.i .  a  Qptatus,  L  19,  translated  by  Gibbon, 

»  Optut.  i.  19.     From  the  number  of  ii.  180. 
ai^^umunU  brought  in  bu^port  o£  \,\ia        ''  OvVa^-'^.N  K»%.  ^^\XimA.«EocL73. 
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of  the  African  Christians ;  and  as  reports  which  reached  him  had 
produced  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  malcontent 
party,  he  ordered  that  his  gifts,  with  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  Christians  by  his  late  edicts/  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  were  in  communion  with  Caecilian  ;  while  he  used  some  harsh 
language  as  to  the  "  madness  "  of  their  opponents.*  These  here- 
upon, through  the  proconsul  Anulinus,  presented  to  the  emperor  a 
petition,  desiring  that  their  cause  might  be  examined  by  the  bishops 
of  Gaul,  from  whom  it  was  supposed  that  impartiality  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  their  country  had  been  exempt  from  the  late  persecution, 
and  consequently  had  escaped  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  giving  up  the  Scriptures.*  Even 
aach  an  application  to  the  civil  power — a  request  that  it  would 
appoint  a  commission  of  ecclesiastical  judges — was  altogether  incon- 
Bfltent  with  the  attitude  which  the  Donatists  afterwards  assumed 
towards  the  state ;  and  their  adversaries  did  not  fail  in  later  times 
to  remind  them  from  which  party  the  original  appeal  had  proceeded.^ 
Constantino  complied  with  their  request  by  issuing  a  commission 
to  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  Autun,  and  Aries,  with  whom 
he  joined  Melchiades  (or  Miltiades)  of  Rome,  and 
another;*'  but  this  commission  was  afterwards  extended,  so  that 
the  cause  was  tried  before  an  assembly  of  about  twenty  bishops, 
who  in  October,  SIS,**  met  in  the  Lateran,  then  the  palace  of  the 
Empress  Fausta.  Caecilian  attended,  with  ten  bishops  of  his  party, 
and  a  like  number  of  accusers  appeared,  headed  by  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Casse  Nigrae,  in  Numidia.  The  decision  was  in  favour 
of  C«cilian,  and  Melchiades  proposed  a  conciliatory  expedient — 
that  both  parties  should  reunite  in  communion,  and  that,  where 
rival  bishops  laid  claim  to  a  see,  the  bishop  who  had  the  earlier  con- 
secration should  keep  possession.®  Donatus  and  his  brethren,  how- 
ever, disdained  all  compromise.  They  complained  that  their  cause 
had  not  been  sufficiently  examined ;  they  renewed  their  charges ; 
they  accused  the  judges  pf  corruption ;  they  declared  that  a  synod 
of  only  twenty  bishops  was  insufficient  to  overrule  the  sentence  of 
the  seventy  who  had  condemned  Caecilian ;  and  they  prayed  the 
emperor  to  grant  them  a  further  hearing.' 

y  See  above,  p.  154.  vi.   30)  suppose  the    second   name  to 

■  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  5-6.  mean  Mirocles,  bishop  of  Milan ;  others, 

•  Anulin.  ap.   Aug.  Ep.  Ixxxviii.  2;  a  Roman  presbyter  or  deacon, 

Optat.  i.  22.  who  became  bishop  in  336.     See 

•»  Optat.  i.  22 ;  Aug.  Ep.  Ixxxviii.  5 ;  vi.  32  ;  xi.  930 ;  Broglie,  i.  263. 

c.  Crescon.  iiL  67,  and  elsewhere.  ^  Tillem.  vi.  31-3. 

e  Euaeb.   H.  E.  x.  5.     VLiKTiiZrf  iir.  «  Aug.  Ep.  xliiL  16. 

P«/i.  koL  MdpKv.    Some  (as  TDlemont,  '  Optat.  i.  23-4 ;  Aug.  Ep.  4^. 
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On  this  Constantine  summoned  a  council  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
western  empire  to  Aries,  whither  the  judges,  the  accusers^  and  the 
accused  were  conveyed  at  the  public  expense.*^  About  two  hundred 
bishops, — by  far  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  assembly  that  had  yet 
been  known  (if  the  number  be  rightly  given), — ^met  on  the  first  of 
August,  314,  under  the  presidency  of  Marinus,  bishop  of  Aries.* 
The  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Ostia  were  represented  by  deputies. 
The  deliberations  of  the  council  resulted  in  a  firesh  acquittal  of 
Caecilian,  and  some  canons  were  passed  with  a  view  to  the  African 
dissensions.^  It  was  enacted  that  clergymen  who  had  given  up  the 
Scriptures,  the  sacred  vessels,  or  the  lists  of  the  faithfiil,  should  be 
deposed,  if  convicted  by  the  evidence  of  public  records,  but  that 
mere  hearsay  testimony  was  not  to  be  admitted  in  such  cases;  that 
false  accusers  should  be  excluded  from  communion,  and  not  read- 
mitted until  in  prospect  of  death ;  that  if  a  person,  in  himself  unex- 
ceptionable, should  have  been  ordained  by  a  traditor,  his  ordination 
should  stand  valid.^  And,  for  the  settlement  of  the  old  question 
as  to  baptism,  it  was  decided  that,  where  a  person  had  received 
baptism  from  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  he  should  he 
admitted  into  the  church  by  imposition  of  hands  for  the  conveying 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that,  if  the  proper  form  of  words  had  not 
been  used,  he  should  be  rebaptized.* 

The  defeated  party  entreated  the  emperor  to  take  the  matt^ 
into  his  own  handis — a  request  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  afterwards  maintained  as  to  the  independence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  Although  offended  by  their  obstinacy, 
Constantine  agreed,"^  and,  after  some  delays,  the  question  was 
heard  before  him  at  Milan,  where  he  gave  a  sentence  to 

A  D    316 

the  same  effect  with  those  already  pronounced  by  the 
synods  of  Rome  and  Aries."  This  judgment  was  followed  up  by 
severe  edicts  against  the  sectaries.  They  were  deprived  of  their 
churches;  many  of  them  suffered  banishment  and  confiscation; 
even  the  punishment  of  death  was  enacted  against  them,  although 


r  Dupin,  Monum.  283 ;  Patrol,  vili.  Tillemont  (vi.  49)  points  out,  p^yos  a 

483-'!.  reading  of  the   13tn  canon  which  en- 

*»  See  Nat.   Alex.  vii.  370.     Dupin,  tirely  inverts  its  meaning, 

however,  makes  tbe  number  of  bishops  '  C.  8.     See  Grog.  Magn.  Ep.  zi.  67. 

only  33,  being  the  number  of  names  in  "  Patrol,   viu.  487-492.     St.  Augus- 

the  heading  of  tbe  councirs  epistle  to  tine  seems  to  say  that  he  afterwards 

Silvester*  bishop  of  Rome  (Patrol,  viii.  begged  the  bishops  to  pardon  this  inter* 

818).    See  Hefele,  i.  170.  ference,     Ep.  xliii.  20. 

>  Hardouin,    i.    263-6  j    PatroL    viii.  »  Aug.  c.  Crescon.  iii.  82.    For  tha 

815.  order  of  ovents,  see  Waldi,  iv.  1S6-8. 

^  Cc,   13-4.    BarouiuB   (314.  ^Z\  va 
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it  does  not  appear  that  this  law  was  enforced  in  any  case  during 
the  reign  of  Cbnstantine.^ 

Majorinus  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  315,  or  earlier,'^  and  was 
BQCoeeded  in  the  schismatical  episcopate  hy  Donatus  "  the  Great " 
— so  styled  hy  his  followers  for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  the 
bishop  of  CassB  Nigrae.  It  was  from  this  second  Donatus  that  the 
sect,  which  had  before  been  known  as  ^^  the  party  of  Majorinus,"  ^ 
took  the  name  which  it  bears  in  history.  He  is  described  as 
learned,  eloquent,  a  voluminous  writer,  a  man  of  rigid  life,  but  of 
exoeanve  pride.  He  is  said  to  have  been  desirous  that  his  fol- 
lowers, instead  of  being  styled  Christians,  in  common  with  their 
opponents,  should  be  called  after  himself  (although  at  a  later  time 
they  resented  the  appellation) ;  to  have  carried  himself  loftily 
towards  the  other  bishops  of  his  communion ;  to  have  scorned  to 
receive  the  eucharist  in  public ;  to  have  been  very  intemperate  in 
his  language  towards  all  who  differed  from  him.  His  partisans 
boasted  of  his  miracles  and  of  the  answers  which  he  had  received 
to  prayer/  and  are  charged  with  paying  him  honours  which  trenched 
on  those  due  to  the  Deity — with  sin^ng  hymns  to  him,  and  swear- 
ing by  his  grey  hairs.'  The  character  of  the  sectaries  answered  to 
that  of  their  chief.  They  displayed  an  extreme  austerity,  which 
was  too  oft«n  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  the  more  unpretending 
duties  of  morality  and  religion.*  They  professed  to  embody  in 
each  individual  that  holiness  which  Scripture  ascribes  to  the  ideal 
church  of  Christ  as  a  whole.'*  They  held  that  the  true  church 
existed  only  in  their  own  communion,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  scanty  congregation  at  Rome  and  the  private  chapel  of  a 
wealthy  female  Donatist  in  Spain,  was  limited  to  a  comer  of 
Africa.*  They  boasted  of  miracles  and  revelations.^  They 
rebaptized  proselytes,  and  compelled  such  professed  virgins  as 
joined  the  party  to  submit  to  penance,  and  to  renew  their  vows.' 

•  Aug.    Ep.   Ixxxviii.  3 ;    cv.   9  ;  c.  iv.  324-9. 

Litt.   PetU.  li.  205 ;  TiUem.  vi.  62-3  ;  «  IHllem.  vi.  74-5. 

Scbrockh,  v.  288.  »  Guericke,  i.  376-7. 

p  Tillem.  vi.  64;  Neand.  iii.  270.  «  Optat.  ii.  4;  Aug.  c.  Litt.  Petil.  ii. 

<  "  Pars  Majorini."               ^  247 ;  De  Unit.  Eccl.  6.    The  editors  of 

'  Aug.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  49  ;  in  Joann.  Augustine  suppose  Ludlla  to  have  been 

Tract,  ziii.  17.  the  Spanish  patroness. 

■  Optat.  iiL  3.    Bt.  Augustine  says  '  Aug.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  49;  in  Joaxm., 

that  Donatus  left  writings  which  were  Tr.  ziii.  17;  Ep.  53. 

heretical  as  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  '  Optat.  v. ;  Aug.  de  Heerea.  69.    The 

the  Godhead;  but  that  the  sect  neither  rebaptism  of  converts  was  not  Jnstitaiad 

adopted  his  heterodoxy  nor,  apparently,  by  Donatus  himself  (Aug. 

knew  of  it  (De  HsDres.  69).     The  Arians  21 ),  and  was  declared  to  be  ; 

Tainly  attempted  to  establish  a  corre-  a  Donatistic  council  in  330t 

nKmdence  with  the  Donotists.     Aug.  afterwards  resumed.    Tillem. 
Ep.  dxzzv,  12;  Baitui.  321. 19;  Wahsh, 
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Constantine  soon  began  to  perceive  that  against  such  fimaticism 
force  would  be  as  unavailing  as  reason.  In  317  he  wrote  to  the 
catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  exhorting  them  to  treat  the  schismatics 
with  gentleness;^  and  when,  in  321,  the  Donatists  presented  to 
him  a  memorial,  in  which  they  declared  that  ihey  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  "scoundrel  of  a  bishop,"**  he  repealed  the 
laws  against  them,  and  allowed  their  exiles  to  retum-^-expresfflng  a 
horror  of  their  frenzy  and  turbulence,  but  declaring  that  he  left 
them  to  the  judgment  of  God.*^  This  policy  of  indulgence  was 
continued  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign,  during 
which  the  emperor's  attention  was  drawn  away  from  the  African 
schism  by  the  nearer  and  more  widely-spread  Arian  controversy.^ 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Donatists  became  the  stronger  party  in 
Africa.  A  synod  of  the  sect  in  330  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy  bishops,  and  the  whole  number  of  their  bishops  is  said 
to  have  at  one  time  amounted  to  four  hundred.** 

The  appearance  of  the  circumcellions  among  the  Donatists  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  early  as  317,  while  others  date  it  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later.'  These  were  persons  of  the  poorest 
class,  ignorant  of  any  language  but  the  Punic;  their  name  was 
derived  from  the  practice  of  begging  around  the  cells  or  cottages 
of  the  country  people,  instead  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  regular 
industry.^  The  accounts  of  them  might  be  disbelieved,  as  fictions 
of  their  enemies,  were  it  not  that  later  experience  forbids  us  to  be 
hasty  in  rejecting  statements  of  extravagances  and  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  name  of  religion.*^  Their  zeal  was  often  combined 
with  excesses  of  drunkenness  and  lust ;  and  in  these  the  "  sacred 
virgins"  of  the  party  shared.*  Bands  of  both  sexes  roamed  about 
the  country,  keeping  the  peaceable  inhabitants  in  constant  terror. 
They  styled  themselves  the  Lord's  champions;^  their  shout  of 
"  Praises  to  God ! "  was  heard,  according  to  St  Augustine,  with 
greater  dread  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.*  Supposing  that  our 
Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter  (Matt  xxvi.  52)  forbade  them  the  use 

•  Dupin,  Monum.  294.  French  camisnrds  as  a  parallel.    In  our 

^  '*  Antifltiti  ipAius  nebuloni." — Aug.  own  island  we  have  had  the  coyenanters 

Brev.  Collat.  iii.  39.  of  a  former  age,  and  it  appears  that  the 

^  Aug.  ad.  Donatist.  post  Collat.  5G  ;  worst  features  of  MWr  system  exist  at  this 

.  V.  C.  i.  4.').  day.     See  the  Quart.  Rov.  No.  178,  Art. 

11.  vi.  105-7.  *  Puritanism  in  the  Highlands.' 
;-fi  ;  Gibbon,  ii.  188.  »  Aug.  c.   Litt.  Petil.  i.  26  ;  ii.  195  ; 

.  i?i.  Pf;,  828  ;  Walch,  iv.  157;  Do  Unit.    Eccl.  50;  Tillem.   vi.   88-9, 

",  1^*11-3.  94. 
G4iidont.  i.  32  ;    Milman,         ^  **  Agonistici."     Optat.  iii.  4. 

^  Optiit.  iii.  4;    Aug.  c.  Crescon.  iii, 

(ii«    243)    mentiouB    the  ^  \  Yjoax;!.  m  V\aaJLai.  cxxxii.  3,  6. 
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of  swords,  they  at  first  carried  no  other  weapon  than  heavy  clubs, 
called  Israels,  with  which  they  beat  their  victims— ^ften  to  death  ; 
but  the  scriptural  scruple  was  afterwards  overcome,  and  they 
added  to  their  "Israels"  not  only  slings,  but  swords,  lances,  and 
hatdiets.°*  They  attacked  and  plundered  the  churches  and  houses 
of  the  catholic  clergy ;  they  committed  violent  outrages  on  their 
persons;  in  later  days  they  used  to  put  out  their  eyes  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  vinegar."  Professing  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  society,  they  interfered  between  creditors  and  their  debtors, 
between  masters  and  their  slaves ;  oflences  which  deserved  punish- 
ment were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  lest  the  circumcellions  should 
be  called  in  by  the  culprits ;  all  property  was  unsafe  in  the  region 
infested  by  these  furious  fanatics ;  and  the  officers  of  justice  were 
afraid  to  perform  their  functions.** 

The  frenzy  of  the  circumcellions  was  directed  against  themselves 
as  well  as  others.  Sometimes  they  courted  death  by  violently  dis- 
turbing the  pagan  worship.!*  They  stopped  travellers  on  the  roads, 
and,  with  threats  of  killing  them,  demanded  death  at  their  hands.** 
In  the  same  way  they  compelled  judges  who  were  travelling  on 
their  circuits  to  hand  them  over  to  the  executioners.^  Many 
drowned  themselves,  rushed  into  fire,  or  threw  themselves  from 
precipices ;  but  hanging  was  a  death  which  they  eschewed,  because 
they  would  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  traditor  Judas."  Tho 
more  moderate  Donatists  disapproved  and  dreaded  the  excesses  of 
the  circumcellions.  Councils  of  the  sect  condemned  suicide ;  but 
th^  practice  continued,  and  those  who  perpetrated  or  procured 
their  own  death  were  popularly  honoured  as  martyrs.* 

Constans,  who  succeeded  to  the  western  part  of  his  father's 
empire,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Donatists  by  the  same 
system  of  presents  which  had  been  found  effectual  in  winning  pros- 

■  Ang.  Enarr.  in  Psalm,  x.  5  ;  c.  version  of  the  story  is  given  by  Theo- 
Cresc.  iii.  46  ;  c.  Litt.  Pet.  ii.  195.  doret,  Haeres.  iv.  6. 

■  Aug.  Ep.  Ixxxviii.  8 ;  c.  Cresc,  iii.  *  Optat.  iii.  4-5.  Augustine  will  not 
46.     This  was  not  until  a.d.  405.     •  let  them  escape  by  this  way.     "  Frustra 

**  Optat.  iii.  4:Aug.  Ep.  clxxxv.  12,  15.  omnino;     nam   ille   Judam  traditorem 

P  Aug.  Ep.  clxxxv.  12  ;  c.  Gaudent.  id  facere  compulit,  qui  et  ilium  puerum 

i.  32.     Gieseler  supposes  that  this  must  quern    Dominus   sanavit  in  aquam    et 

have  been  between  the  revival  of  pagan-  iguem  socpe  dejecit,  et  gregem  porcorum 

ism   under   Julian  and  Gratian's  mea-  in  mare   pnncipitavit,   et  ipsi  Domino. 

sures  for  its  suppression.     I.  ii.  105.  pnccipitium  do  pinna  Templi  audaci  prac- 

•*  Aug.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  50.  sumptione    suggessit.     Quamvb    ituHjM<^ 

'  One  judge  who  was  thus  assaulted  diversis  modis  voluntariam  vo?  pi'^(.i[it- 

ingeniously  disappointed  the  applicants,  tetis  in  mortem,  tamcn  ejusdcm  fhnbor' 

He   ordered  the   executioners  to   bind  instinctu  vos  ipsos  necnndo    iiuif      ^ 

them^  as  if  for  death;  and  when  they  traditorem."     C.  Gaudent.  i.  49. 

were  thus  rendered  harmless,   he  left        ^  Aug.   c.  Litt.    Petil.    ii.   114^ 

them.    Aug.  Ep,  clxxxv.  12.    Another  dxzxv.  16 ;  Walch,  W.  lb'^6^ 
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elytes  from  heathenism  to  the  church.  It  would  seem  that  three 
such  attempts  were  made  ;^  the  agents  in  the  last  of  them  were 
Paul  and  Macarius,  who  were  sent  into  Africa  in  347.  When 
these  commissioners  invited  all  Christians  to  share  in  the  emperar's 
^fts,  Donatus  repelled  the  offers  with  a  great  show  of  indignation ; 
"  What,"  he  asked,  " has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church?*'— 
and  he  forbade  the  members  of  his  communion  to  accept  anything 
from  tradltors.'  It  was  reported  that  the  commissioners  were 
charged  to  set  up  the  emperor's  image  in  churches,  for  the  puipose 
of  adoration/  The  circumcellions  rose  in  revolt,  and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  imperial  troops  were  victorious — two  Donatiit 
bishops,  the  chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection,  being  among  the 
slain.'  Macarius  then  required  the  sectaries  to  return  to  the 
church,  and  sentenced  those  who  refused  to  banishment  Optatus, 
the  chief  controversial  opponent  of  Donatism  until  the 
time  of  Augustine,  acknowledges  that  they  were  treated 
with  harshness,  but  assures  us  that  this  was  against  the  wishes  of 
the  catholic  bishops.^  The  Donatists  in  Augustine's  day  used  to 
speak  of  the  *^  times  of  Macarius"^  as  those  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  been  most  severely  tried ;  and  they  affected  to  call  the 
catholics  Macarians^  in  memory  of  the  persecutor.®  By  the 
vigorous  measures  employed  against  them,  the  schism  appeared  to 
be  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  Donatus  died  in  exile.^ 

m.  The  distinctive  tenet  of  Arianism — the  denial  of  the  Saviour's 
Godhead — had  already  appeared  in  the  hereacs  of  the  Ebionites,  of 
Artemon,  and  of  Theodotus.  But  now  that  Christianity  had 
assumed  a  new  position,  questions  of  doctrine  produced  an  amount 
of  agitation  before  unknown ;  the  Arian  controversy,  -and  some 
which  followed  it,  were  not  only  felt  throughout  the  whole  church, 
but  had  an  important  influence  on  political  affairs.  And,  sad  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  to  contemplate  the  distractions  thus  occasioned, 
we  must  yet  remember  that  by  fighting  out  these  differences, 
instead  of  attempting  to  stifle  them  by  compromise,  the  church 
gained  a  fixed  and  definite  form  of  sound  words,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  even  necessity,  for  the  preservation  of  her 
faith  through  the  following  ages  of  ignorance.® 

"  Neand.  iii.  274-6.  ^  "  Tempora  Macariana."    Enarr.  in 

'  Optat.  iii.  3.  Psalm,  x.  5. 

T  lb.  12.  c  Aug.  Ep.  xxiii.  6;  xliv.  45;  o.  Litt. 

«  lb.  6-8.   See  the 'Passions'    of  these  Petil.  ii.  94. 

«  wartyra  "  in  Dupin,  303,  seqq.  «*  Baron.  348.  27. 
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Although  Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  Arianism,  the  origin 
of  the  heresy  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  other  great  church  of  the 
east,  over  which  Paul  of  Samosata  had  exerted  an  important  and 
lasting  influence.  While  the  Alexandrian  tendency  was  spiritual 
and  mystical,  the  theologians  of  Antioch  were  given  to  dialectic 
subtleties,  and  were  more  distinguished  for  acuteness  than  for 
largeness  or  depth  of  mind;^  and  such  was  the  tone  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  school  of  Lucian,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Antioch, 
whose  history  has  already  been  noticed.*  Lucian,  induced  rather 
by  a  sympathy  with  Paul's  spirit  than  by  any  near  agreement  in  his 
opinions,^  left  the  churdi  together  with  the  bishop,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  condemnation ;  and  although  he  afterwards  returned, 
and  was  honoured  in  the  church  as  a  martyr,  the  effects  of  his 
teaching  remained  for  eriL  The  Arians  claimed  him  as  their 
founder.  Among  his  pupils  were  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Leontius, 
and  other  persons  who  became  prominent  as  leaders  of  the  party ; 
perhaps  even  Arius  himself.^ 

Arius  is  supposed  to  have  been,  like  Sabellius,  a  native  of  Libya 
or  Cyrenaica.*  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  strict  life,  of  grave 
appearance,  and  agreeable  manners — with  an  air  of  modesty,  under 
which,  according  to  his  enemies,  he  concealed  strong  feelings 
of  vanity  and  ambition.™  After  having  been  ordained  deacon  by 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
he  became  connected  with  a  party  which  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Lycopolis,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  Egyptian  sees,  had  formed  on 
grounds  which  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of  the  Donatistic 
8chism.°     For  this,  Arius  was  excommunicated  by  Peter ;  but  the 

'  Neand.  iii.  500,  W,  3 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  "  The  Meletian  schiBm  took  its  rise 

45 ;   Newman  on  ArianiBm,  10-26,  33,  from  a  persecution  which  some  writers 

122;  Domer,  ii.  28-9.  (as  Pagi,  iv.  129-131,308,429;  Clinton, 

V  Sup.  p.  153.  A.D.  3u2)  suppose  to  have  been  local, 

^  It  may  have  been,  that  at  the  time  and  date  about  301,  while  others  iden- 

when  he  forso<^  the  church  he  agreed  tify  it  with  the  great   persecution  of 

with  Paul,  and  that  after  Lis  return  he  Diocletian,  about  306.      (Baron.   306  ; 

fell  into  errors  of  a  different  kind.    See  Tillem.  v.  4.14 ;    Mosh.  i.  359 ;  Walch, 

Hefele,  i.  225.  iv.  383 ;  Schrockh,  v.  269.)     That  Peter 

*  Philostorg.    ii.   14;    Kaye,  9,    88.  took  a  moderate  course  towards  those 

There  is  a  doubt  as  to  Arius,  who  is  not  who  had  lapsed,  is  certain  ;  but,  while 

here  mentioned  by  Philostorgius,  and,  Epiphanius  (Ixviii.  3)  represents  Mele- 

in  addressing  Eusebius  as  his  **  fellow-  tins  as  having  separated  fi-om  the  church 

Ludanist,"  (Theodoret.  i.  5,)  may  pos-  on  account  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop's 

sibly  have  meant  only  that  they  agreed  lenity,  others  state  that  he  himself  was 

in  zae  opinions  of  Lucian.    See  Walch,  deposed  for  having  sacrificed.  (Athan. 

ii  391-2;  Hefele,  i.  226.  Apol.  adv.  Arianos.  59;  Soc.  i.  6.)     The 

^  Epiphan.  Ixix.  1.      See  Welch,  ii.  former  opinion   (although    with  soi 

389-390.           ^  modifications  from  the  account  of " 

■  Epiph.  Izix.  is ;  Newman,  n.  on  St.  phanius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  1 

Athan.  Orations,  183.  influenced  by  lieletiaii  a.>i\»kioii!d[M^' 
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next  bishop,  Achillas,  readmitted  him  to  the  church,  ordained 
him  presbyter,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  parochial  cure 
in  the  city.**     On  the  death  of  Achillas,  after  an  episco- 
pate of  a  few  months,  Arius   is   said  by  some  writers  to  have 
^    aspired  to  the  bishoprick ;  Philostorgius,  a  member  of 
his  party,  even  states  that  he  had  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  that  he  voluntarily  gave  way  to  Alexander,  who  was  elected.'^ 
But  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  story  of  his  having  been  a 
candidate  at  all/*      *  ' 

Amidst  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  oontro- 
versy,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  on  some  public  occasion, 
when  Alexander  was  discoursing  on  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Trinity,  Arius  charged  his  doctrine  with  Sabellianism/ 
Alexander  at  first  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  his  error  by 
friendly  expostulations ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ineffectual,  that 
he  himself  was  blamed  for  tolerating  Arius,  and  that  a  presbyter, 
named  Colluthus,  even  made  this  the  pretext  for  a  schism,'  the 
bishop  appointed  a  conference,  at  which,  after  having  heard 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  judicial  impartiality,  he  decided 
against  Arius.  The  condemnation  was  ratified  by  a  synod  of 
Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops ;  and  the  heresiarch  with  his  a^e- 
rents  was  excommunicated.* 

Arius  found  many  to  sympathize  with  him — partly  from  the 
attractiveness  of  a  doctrine  which  brought  down  the  mysteries  of 
the  Godhead  to  the  sphere  of  human  analogies  and  conceptions; 

been  moro  gencmlly  rcoeived  Rinoe  the  ByRtem  was  introduced  at  AlezAndm 

publication  of  Bomc   important    docu-  earlier  than  in  other  cities,  where  all 

meuts  by  Maffei,    in   1738.     'See these  the  clergy  were  usually  attAched  to  tbe 

reprinted  in  the  'Reliquiw  Sacra?,'  iv.  mother  church,  and  thence  served  the 

91-4,  with  Dr.  Kouth's  notes ;  also  note  district  churches.  (Thomassio,  II.  i.  'J'i; 

in  Mosh.  i.  300;  Walch,  iv.  358-9,  3G6-  Bingh.  IX.  viii.  5.)     It  has  been  said, 

9,  373-0;    Schrockh,  v.  2«W)-9;  Neand.  but  improbably,  that  Arius  was  even 

iii.  308,  seqq. ;  Kaye,  19-2'J  ;  Hefele,  i.  master  of  the  catechetical  school.    See 

327-330.)     Peter  is  said  to  have  declared  Walcli,  ii.  395;  Dorner,  i.  811. 
the  baptism  of  the  sect  invalid.  (Walch,         ^  PhiloRt.  i.  3. 
iv,   334.)      Meletius   had   ftt   one    time        •»  Tillem.  vi.  242;  Walch,  ii.  393-5. 
twenty-eight  bishops  in  connexion  with        '  Soc.  i.  5;  Theodoret,  i.  2;  Tillem. 

him.  (lb.  389.)     The  council  of  Niciea  vi.  245;   Gibbon,  ii.  2ol;    Newman  on 

endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach ;  its  tJth  Arianism,  255;    Dorner,  i.  812;  Kaye, 

canon,  which  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  3-4.     Mohler  attempts  to  reconcile  the 

the  Alexandrian  primate  (see  below  c.  accounts  by  supposing  that  Arius  for 

VI.   iii.  0),    is  supposed  to   have  been  some  time  spread  his dtxitrines  privately; 

framed    with   R]>ecial    reference   to  the  that  Alexander,  having  heard  of  them, 

pretensiouR   of  Lycopolis.    (Neand.  iii.  spoke   in  refutation  of  them,  and  that 

308.)     But  the  schism   continued  into  then  Arius  publicly  contradicted  him. 

the  following  century.     Soc.  i.  9:  Soz.  i.  191-2. 
ii.   21;     Tillem.    vi.     GG2-4,   viii.    14;        •  Wsdch,  iv.  509. 

ikh,  v.  271.  t  Soz.  i.  15;    Fagi,  iii.  39G-7;  Tillem. 

Iph.  bdx.   1-2.      The    parochial  vi.  219-221. 
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lartly  because  the  multitude  is  usually  ready  to  take  part  with  any 
me  who  may  suffer  from  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority."  Among 
lis  followers  were  two  bishops,  about  twelve  presbyters  and  as 
oany  deacons,  and  a  great  number  of  virgins.'  Being  unable  to 
emain  at  Alexandria,  he  took  refuge  in  Palestine,  and  a  lively 
^rrespondence  followed — Arius  endeavouring  to  gain  friends  by 
veiling  his  more  offensive  opinions,  while  Alexander  dispersed 
vamings  against  him,  and  withstood  all  the  intercessions  of  the 
iistorian  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  of  others  who  attempted 
o  mediate.^ 

Among  these  was  another  Eusebius,  an  old  fellow-pupil  of  Arius 
n  the  school  of  Lucian,  and  now  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  pro- 
cured from  a  Bithynian  synod  an  acknowledgment  of  his  friend  as 
)rthodox,  and  received  him  when  dislodged  from  Palestine  through 
;he  influence  of  Alexander.'  At  Nicomedia  the  heresiarch  com- 
posed his  *  Thalia ' — a  book  chiefly  consisting  of  verses,  and 
lescribed  by  his  opponents  as  an  imitation  of  a  heathen  versifier, 
lamed  Sotades,^  whose  writings  are  said  to  have  been  alike  dis- 
^ting  in  subject  and  contemptible  in  execution.**  The  '  Thalia ' 
was  intended  to  advance  the  Arian  doctrine  by  introducing  it  into 
pieces  which  might  be  sung  as  an  accompaniment  of  meals ;  and 
ivith  a  like  view  Arius  wrote  songs  for  millers,  sailors,  and  travellers.^ 
The  character  of  his  mind,  as  exhibited  in  his  heresy  and  in  the 
irguments  for  it,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  these  productions  had 
injrthing  of  poetry  except  the  form.^ 

Constantine,  on  becoming  master  of  the  east,  found  the  church 
listracted  by  the  newly-risen  controversy.  In  the  hope 
rf  allaying  this  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius 
jointly — telling  them  that  belief  in  a  Providence  was  the  one 
essential  doctrine  of  Christianity,  while  he  reproved  them  for  con- 
tending about  idle  questions  and  imaginary  differences,  and  recom- 
mended peace  and  unity,  which,  he  said,  they  might  learn  even 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  heathen  philosophers  conducted  their 
disputes.®     This  document  has  been  highly  extolled,  as  a  model  of 

"  Soc.  L  6;  Soz.  i.  15;  Schrockh,  xii.  Bpecimens  of  the  Thalia  are  given)  ;  de 

37-8.  Sentent.  Dionys.  6;  Soc.  i,  9;  Soz.  i. 

*  EpiphaniuB  (Ixix.  3)  says  700 —  21 ;  Newman  on  Athan.  Orat,  94-5. 
nrhich  is,  of  course,  incredible.  See  Bp.  On  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  such  a 
Kajb^  16-7.  book  with   the  alleged  severity  of  the 

'  Epiph.  Ixix.  4;  Soc.  i.  6  ;  Soz.  L  15;  author's  character,  see  Mohler,  i.  186  ; 

rheod.  i.  4-5.  Newman  on  Athan.  Orat.  186 ;  Milman, 

*  TiUem.  vi,  223  ;  Walch,  ii.  446.  ii.  435. 

*  Sotades  lived  about  280  B.C.  Smith's         «  Philostorg.  ii.  2. 
Diet,  of  Biography,  art.  '  Sotades.'  ^  Neander,  iv.  11. 

b  Athan.  de  SynodiB,  15,  p,  728  (where        <  Euseb.  Y.  0.  ii.  QVll. 
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wisdom  and  moderation,  but  would  better  deserve  the  praise  if  the 
Godhead  of  the  Redeemer  were,  in  a  Christian  view,  that  utteriy 
trifling  matter  which  the  emperor  then  supposed  it  to  be.'  Armed 
with  the  imperial  letter,  llosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  to  whom  the 
settlement  of  the  affair  was  committed,^  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
and  held  a  synod;  but,  although  he  succeeded  in  healing  the 
schism  of  Colluthus,^  the  only  result  as  to  the  Arian  question  was 
to  convince  him  that  the  Arians  were  impracticable.  The  dissen- 
sions occasioned  by  the  controversy  had  by  this  time  become  very 
serious ;  the  disjjutes  of  the  Cliristians  were  ridiculed  in  the  heathen 
theatres;  and  in  some  places  the  emperor's  statues  were  treated 
with  indignity.* 

Constantino  now  took  a  new  view  of  the  affair.  He  began  to 
understand  that  the  doctrine  at  stake  was  of  the  highest  and  most 
essential  importance;^  and,  moreover,  the  Arians  appeared  to 
him  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
a  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  disputes  as  to  the 
time  of  Easter,  which  had  been  lately  revived,  he  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  whole  church,  to  be  held  at  Nicaea,  in 
Bitbynia.°*  It  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  assemblage  had 
been  possible ;  for  never  until  now  had  the  east  and  the  west  been 
united  under  a  sovereign  professing  the  Christian  faith :  and  the 
summons  necessarily  proceeded  from  the  imperial  authority,  as 
being  the  only  authority  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  empire." 

Something  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  doctrines  on  such  subjects  as  that  which 
was  now  in  question  had  gradually  been  defined  and  exhibited.® 

ter  was   written  from  Nicomedia,   and  Newman's  rcmarka,  see  Bp.  Kaye,  25^, 

is  generally    supposed     to    have  been  ^  Soz.  i.  16.     Baroniu8(318.  59,88-9) 

prompted  by   the   bishop  of  that  city  says  that  he  was  sent  by  the  bishop  of 

(Tillem.  Emp.  iv.  212  ;    Mom.  vi.  228;  Rome — an  assertion  which  is  refuted  by 

Newman  on  Arianism,  281).     Schn'tckh  Pagi,  iii.  (>5'J-5,  and  is  not  even  notioed 

(v.   324)   and   Dean   Milman   (ii.   437)  by  Mohler,  i.  223. 

think  that  Eusebius  would  liave  shown  ^  Walch,  iv.  510. 

more  interest  in  the  Arian  cause,  and  *  Euseb.  ii.  61 ;  Soc.  i.  6  ;  Theod.  i.  0. 

they  aju:ribe  the  letter  to  the  influence  ^  Newman  on  Arianism,  269. 

of  Hosius.    ( Conip.  Walch,  ii.  459.)    But  *"  Euseb.  V.  C.  iii.  6. 

this  opinion  seems  questionable,  since,  "  Planck,    i.   680-1 ;    Newman,    259. 

however  strongly   Eusebius   may  have  Mr.  Harris  Cowper  gives  a  letter  which 

felt,  he  could  not,  perhaps,  have  at  the  professes  to  be  Constantine*8  citation, 

time  served  Arianism  more  effectually  fn)m   the  Syriac    versioa.      '  Analecta 

than  by  suggesting  a  polity  of  indiffer-  Nicirna,'   21,    29    (Loud.    1857).      See 

ence.  Hefele,  i.  255. 

'  See  Miihler,    i.   2'24 ;    Newman  on  »  Sup.  pp.  83-4, 
268.    Against  some  of  Dr. 
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In  the  earlier  timei  down  to  the  age  of  IrensuSy  the  Godhead  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  had  been  strongly  held ;  so.  strongly, 
indeed,  that  the  language  of  the  Fathers  might  have  been  miscon- 
strued into  something  like  Sabellianism.  When  heresies  of  that 
character  had  appeared,  from  the  time  of  Praxeas  downwards,  they 
had  been  met  by  declarations  which  tended  to  establish  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Divine  Persons,  with  a  subordination  of  the  Second 
and  the  Third  as  ministering  to  the  First  The  task  appointed 
for  the  fourth  century  was  to  reconcile  and  to  combine  the  truths 
which  had  thus  been  successively  brought  into  prominence.^ 

The  terms  by  which  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Being  had  been 
expressed  were  intended  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  each 
other  in  conveying  such  a  shadow  of  the  mystery  as  is  within  the 
compass  of  human  thought  and  language ;  and,  if  taken  singly, 
they  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus,  the  term  Son,  while 
it  expressed  the  sameness  of  nature  and  the  derivation  of  '*  God 
firom  Grod,"  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  suggested  ideas  of  pos- 
teriority, inferiority,  material  generation,  and  too  great  personal 
distinctness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  Word  or  Reason"^  con- 
veyed the  ideas  of  coetemity,  essential  indwelling,  and  mediation, 
but  tended  to  obscure  that  of  personality — rather  suggesting  that 
the  Second  was  to  the  First  as  an  attribute  or  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion.' On  the  incompleteness  of  such  images  Arius  founded  his 
heresy.  His  original  objection  against  Alexander  w|is,  that,  if  the 
Son  were  begotten,  the  Father  was  anterior  to  Him ;  therefore  the 
Son  had  a  beginning;  "once  He  was  not."*  He  could  not  (it 
was  argued)  have  been  taken  from  the  Father's  substance ;  there- 
fore He  was  made  out  of  nothing.^  And  thus,  by  a  sophism  drawn 
from  the  title  of  Son,  Arius  concluded  against  the  very  doctrine 
which  that  term  was  expressly  intended  to  convey — the  identity 
of  nature  between  the  Second  Person  and  the  First."  The  Word, 
he  said,  was  created  by  the  Father,  at  his  own  will,  before  the  . 
worlds — before  all  time.  He  was  the  highest  of  creatures — "  a 
creature,  yet  not  as  one  of  the  creatures  " — and  therefore  styled 
only-begotten,^     He  was  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  indwelling 

P  Neander,  iv.  14;  Newman,  104-7;  time  was.    Athanasius  (Orat.  i.  11-15) 

170  ;  Domer,  i.  807-8.  treats  this  as  an  evasion    and  an  ab- 

^  A6yos^  Logos,  surdity.     See  Neand.  iv.  4 ;  Newman, 

»  Athan.  de  Synod-  41-2  ;  Orat.  11 33;  222,  227 ;  Domer,  i.  814. 

ad  Serap.  iv.  6 ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  iL  8,  15;  *  Thalia,  ap.  Athan.  Orat.  L  5,  9 ;  Soc. 

▼ii.  11,  14,seqq. ;  Newman,  183-7;  and  i.  5;  Kaye,  153-5. 

notes  on  Athan.  locc.  citt. ;  Kaye,  195.  "  Newman,  223-4.     See  Athan.  Orat. 

•  i|v  8t€  oIk  fiv,    Arius  would  not  say  iii.  6 ;  Petav.  de  Trin.  V.  iv.  6  ;  vii. 

that  there  was  a  tiiac  when  he  was  not ;  *  Ar.  ap.  Athan.  de  Synodia,  16* 

be  held  that  the  Son  was  begotten  before  Petav.  de  Trin.  vL  8. 
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Divine  Logos  or  Wisdom,  enlightened  by  it,  and  called  by  its 
name/  But  although  the  Arians  exhausted  language  in  expreasiDg 
the  height  of  the  Son's  elevation,  they  yet,  by  representing  Him  as 
a  creature,  removed  Him  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  supreme 
Source  of  being.  They  assigned  Him  a  part  like  that  of  the 
gnostic  demiurge  in  the  work  of  creation ;  God  (they  said)  cre- 
ated by  Him,  because  the  Divinity  itself  could  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  finite  world.  According  to  them,  He  was 
employed  in  creation  as  an  instrument,  whereas  in  catholic  lan- 
guage the  Father  was  said  to  have  wrought  by  Ilim  as  by  a 
hand.*  It  was  said  that  He  was  styled  God  in  an  inferior  sense — 
as  men  also  are  occasionally  so  styled  in  Scripture.  The  texts 
in  which  He  himself  speaks  of  his  unity  with  the  Father  were 
explained  as  signifying  either  a  mere  agreement  of  will,  or  an 
indwelling  of  God  in  Him  after  the  same  manner  as  in  men.* 

The  peculiar  weapon  of  Arius  was  logic ;  his  mind  was  inca- 
pable of  any  speculation  which  rose  into  a  higher  region.'*  The 
details  of  his  system  are  obscured,  partly  by  the  variations  to  which 
he  resorted  as  the  consequences  of  his  principles  were  pressed  on 
him ;  partly  by  his  own  recoil  from  results  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen or  understood ;  and  partly  by  his  wish  to  disguise  his  opiuioDS 
in  such  terms  as  might  seem  most  plausible  to  the  orthodox,  and 
might  be  most  likely  to  win  for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  undis- 
cerning.*'  Among  the  doctrines  which  he  once  held  and  afterwards 
retracted  was  that  of  the  mutability  of  the  Son's  will.  He  might, 
it  was  said,  have  fallen  like  Satan ;  the  Father,  foreseeing  that  He 
would  not  fall,  anticipated  the  reward  of  his  merits  by  bestowing 
on  Him  the  titles  of  Son  and  Logos,  which  He  was  afterwards  to 
cam.'^ 

The  Incarnation,  according  to  Arius,  was  merely  the  assumption 
by  the  Son  of  a  human  body — his  nature  supplying  the  place  of 
a  soul.  Hence  scriptural  expressions,  which  re<ally  relate  to  the 
Saviour's  humanity,  were  applied  to  his  pre-existent  nature,  and 
it  was  argued  from  them  that  that  nature  was  inferior  to  the 
Divine.® 


r  Thalia,  ap.  Athan.  Orat.  i.  5;  Kaye,         <^  lb.  819,  823,  828;  Newman,  245. 
I'iiJ.  «*  Thalia,  ap.  Atlian.  Orat.  i.  5;  Soc. 

»  Athan.de  Dec.  Nic.  Syn.  7-8;  Orat.  i.  0;  Newman,  222.    This  idea  of  de8«ri 

ii.  24,  p.  491' ;  Newman,  u.  on  Athan.  in  a  ci*eaturo,  as  the  Son  waa  said  to  he, 

Oi-at.  12;  Kaye,  192-3.  contiiina  the  germ  of  Pelagiauism.   MSh- 

■  Athan.  Omt.  i.  6;  iii.  10;  Mohler,  i.  ler,  i.  199;  Domer,  i.  824. 
195-7,  201;  Neand.  iv.  5-8;  Domer,  i.         «  Epiphan.  Ixix.  49;  Petav.  de  Incam. 

«li).  I.  V.  4-8;  Mohler, i.  198,  211-2:  Neaiider, 

»*  Domer,  i.  823.  iv.  7. 
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st  general  council  met  at  Nicaea  in  June,  325/  The 
'  bishops  present  was  about  three  hundred;^  and  with 
J  many  of  the  lower  clergy.  Even  some  heathen  philoso- 
3  attracted  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  held  conferences 
tes  with  the  bishops.*^ 
•ntroversy  had  not  yet  begun  to  agitate  the  west ;  and 

portion  of  the  empire  there  were  only  Hosius  of  Cor- 
tilian  of  Carthage,  and  two  Roman  presbyters,  Vito  and 
sent  as  representatives  of  their  bishop,  Sylvester,  whose 
nted  his  attendance.  One  bishop  came  from  Scythia,  and 
Persia,  while  the  great  body  were  from  the  eastern  divi- 
;  empire.*  Among  those  who  were  thus  assembled  there 
ioubt,  much  variety  as  to  their  amount  of  ability  and 
;  ;^  but  the  object  of  their  meetmg  was  not  one  which 
iny  high  intellectual  qualifications.  For  the  more  subtle 
J  and  definitions  were  not  introduced  into  the  contro- 
I  a  later  time,™  and  the  Fathers  who  assembled  at  Nicaia 
called  to  reason  on  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  but  to 
)  the  faith  which  the  church  had  held  on  the  disputed 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  Eustathius 
h  was  president ;  others  suppose  that  the  bishops  of 
ia  and  Antioch  presided  by  turns;  and  Eusebius  of 
las  also  been  named.  The  most  general  opinion  assigns 
lency  to  Ilosius,  whose  name  is  first  among  the  sub- 
;  but  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  idea  that  the 
mged  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  legate,  or  that 
lat  character  in  any  way." 

Baron,  iv.  86.     See  Hefele,  a  philosopher.     (Rufinus,   i.  3  [Patrol, 
xxi.] ;  Soz.  i.  18.)   Sozomen  adds  another 

18   says    250   (V.  C.  Hi.  8)  ;  story,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  feats 

^.De  Deer.  Nic.  Syn.  3)  and  of  **  electro-biology '*— that  Alexander, 

8)**  more  than  ;JOU;"  Sozo-  bishop  of  Byzantium,  being  challenged 

it  320"  (i.  17).     The  Syriac  by  a  philosopher  to  dispute,  and  feeling 

red  by  the  remark  that  they  himself  stronger  in  faith  than  in  power 

I  220,  because  the*  names  of  of  argument,  said  to  his  opponent — "  In 

bishops  were  not  written  '  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  command 

Anal.  Nicrona,'  27,  34  \    The  thee  not  to  speak  !  "  and  that  thereupon 

J,  which  ia  given  by  Athana-  the  philosopher  was  unable  to  utter  a 

•OS,  2),  Epiphanius  (Ixix.  11),  word.     For  Constantine's  conversation 

ret  (i.  7  ,  has  been  tmdition-  with  Acesius,  the   Novatianist   bishop, 

td,  with  a  mystical  reference  see  above,  p.  123. 

iber  of  Abraham's  servants  '  Euseb.  iii.  7;  Soz.  i.  17. 

14).     See  Ambros.  de  Fide,  ^  Kayo,  30. 

rol.xvii.");  Tillem.  vi.  8u5-t> ;  "  Mohler,   1.   227;    Dorner,    u 

.  on  Ath.  Hist.  Tracts,  43 ;  Pusey   on    the    Councils,    107*8* 

i.  48;  Hefele,  i.  2r>8  ;  Kaye,  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  et  Sel.  : 

ey's  Eastern  Church,  k'H.  "  The  first  trace  of  such  i^^^ 

r  ia  told  of  a  simple  bishop,  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  a  writftv*  o' 

ieatinff  his  creed,  eonirerted  authority,  towards  the  cwd  i\  ^ 
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The  number  of  bishops  favourable  to  Anus  is  Yariously  stated 
at  13,  17,  and  22  ;^  the  most  eminent  among  them  were  the  two 
Eusebiuses, — who,  however,  did  not  fully  agree  in  doctrioe,  as  the 
bishop  of  Nicomedia  carried  his  views  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
heresy,  while  the  historian's  opinions  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  class  afterwards  styled  sem-Ariaxi,^  In  the  earlier  sessions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  held  in  a  church,^  Arius  was  repeatedly 
heard  by  the  fathers  in  defence  of  his  opinions.  He  avowed  his 
heresy  without  disguise,  and  it  is  said  that  the  avowal  caused  all 
who  were  present  to  stop  their  ears.  His  chief  opponents  in 
argument  were  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,'  and  Athanaauo^ 
archdeacon  of  Alexandria,  who  was  in  attendance  on  his  bishqi, 
Alexander.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the  councU,  Constantine 
arrived  at  Nicaea,  and  the  sittings  were  transferred  to  the  palace,' 
where  the  emperor  appeared  at  them,  and  acted  as  a  moderator. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  beset  by  bishops  who 
eagerly  importuned  him  to  listen  to  their  grievances  against  eadi 
other ;  and  as  these  quarrels  were  not  only  scandalous,  but  seemed 


^ 


century.  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  ap.  Hard.  i.  376.) 
The  bolder  liomanists,  as  Baronius,  tell 
us  that  Sylvester  summoned  the  coun- 
cil, and  that  Hosius  presided  as  his 
legate.  Their  ai'gnments  are  such  as 
these:— that,  as  the  council  teas  sum- 
moned, it  Tiwst  have  been  by  the  pope ; 
that  the  pope  cannot  but  have  appoiutod 
a  president ;  that  whoever  were  present 
as  his  representatives  muH  have  pre- 
sided, &c.  Pagi  states  that  Constantine 
convoked  the  council,  ''sed  authoritate 
prn33idii,  non  rogiminis;"  that  the 
power  belongs  to  popes,  but  was  with 
their  consent  exercised  by  emperors. 
(See  Baron.  325.  19;  Piigi,  iv.  90-103; 
Broglie,  ii.  20,  44.)  Hefele  fuintly  main- 
tains the  Roman  view  both  as  to  the 
authonty  by  which  the  council  was 
summoned,  and  as  to  the  character  in 
which  Hosius  presided  (i.  32-8,  256). 
The  Gallicans  in  general  say  that  the 
summons  pi-oceeded  fi*om  Constantine's 
sole  authority,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  lioman  theory.  (Tillem. 
vi.  635-7,  807-8;  Dupin,  ii.  318.)  For 
the  part  of  Roman  legates  in  councils, 
Bee  L)e  Marca,  1.  vii. 

°  Newman,  270. 

P  On  Eusebiu.s  of  Caesarea,  see  Dor- 
ncr,  i.  792-805.  He  says  that  Romanists 
(as  Petav.  de  Trin.  I.  xi.-xii.)  generally 
make  him  a  heretic — being  interested  in 
■o  doing,  not  only  because  his  historical 
^forkM  expose  the  groundleaaneBa  oi  tVxe 


papal  claims,  but  on  account  of  hii  djp- 
position  to  images  (see  below,  c.  YL  r. 
11) ;  that  Anglicans  acquit  him  ;  irfail< 
modem  Germans  take  a  mixed  view  of 
his  character.  Prof.  Domer  oomidai 
that  Eusebius  varied  in  his  opiniooi, 
and  is  **  a  mirror  of  the  unsolrcMl  eode- 
siastical  problems  of  his  age"  (p.  793). 
Dr.  Newman  (281-2)  thinks  that  hu 
writings  do  not  contain  enough  to  eon- 
vict  him  of  heresy,  but  that  "his  acta 
are  his  confession.*'  '*  The  opinions  of 
Eusebius,"  says  Bishop  Kaye,  ''maybe 
collected  from  B.  i.  c.  2,  of  his  '  Eocle* 
siastical  History ;'  they  appear  to  hsTo 
been  in  accordance  with  those  of  tke 
Ante-Nicene  fathers,  who  held  that  the 
Word  eristed  with  the  Father  from  eter- 
nity, being  personally  distinct,  but  that 
He' was  bcjuttcn  in  order  to  create  the 
world."    44-5. 

'I  "It  would  seem  that  a  secular 
building  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary 
house  of  prayer.  At  least  the  traditional 
account  of  the  place  where  their  con- 
cluding prayers  were  held  exactly  agreei 
with  Strabo's  account  of  the  andeot 
gymnasium  of  Nioea.**    Stanley,  1 12. 

**  Julius  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  ady.  Ari- 
anos,  23,  32. 

■  Rufin.  i.  5,  14;  Soo.  i.  8 ;  Soa.  i  17; 
Tillem.  vi.  650,  653;  viii.  6. 

«  See  Euseb.  iii.  10;  TUlem.  vi.  650; 
Pagi,  iv.  102-4 ;  Milman,  il  440 ;  Broglie^ 
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to  interfere  with  the  proper  business  of  the  council,  he 
d  to  put  a  summary  end  to  them.  Having  appointed  a 
*  the  decision  of  such  matters,  he  took  his  seat  as  judge, 
:eiyed  all  the  memorials  which  contained  the  mutual  com- 
and  recriminations  of  the  bishops.  Then,  after  having 
exhorted  them  to  unity  and  concord,  he  burnt  the  docu- 
without  opening  them,  "  lest  the  contentions  of  the  priests 
become  known  to  any  one.""  After  this,  the  council 
led  to  the  discussion  for  which  it  had  been  assembled, 
^artisans  of  Arius,  and  especially  that  section  of  which 
us  of  Nicomedia  was  the  leader,  attempted  to  shelter  them- 
under  ambiguous  terms.*  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  oflTered  for 
mce  a  creed  which  he  declared  to  be  agreeable  to  the  faith 
he  had  received  from  his  predecessors,  which  he  had  learnt 
itechumen,  and  had  always  held  and  taught  ;^  but  this  docu- 
silthough  of  orthodox  appearance,  was  so  artfully  framed  as 
de  the  very  questions  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
.  to  determine.  He  censured  the  terms  proposed  by 
tholics,  as  not  being  scriptural ;— a  futile  objection,  inas- 
as  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  sense  of  those  Scriptures 
all  professed  to  accept ;  and  somewhat  shameless,  as  coming 
I  party  which  had  opened  the  controversy  by  the  intro- 
1  of  terms  unknown  to  Scripture.*  In  order  to  meet  the 
IS  of  this  creed,  the  word  homoousion  (t.  e.  of  the  same 
ice  or  essence)  was  proposed.*  Objections  were  taken  to  it, 
ling  to  suggest  the  notion  of  materiality,  as  obscuring  the 
al  distinction,  as  having  been  connected  with  some  heretical 
s,  and,  in  particular,  as  having  been  condemned  (although 
ther  sense)  by  the  council  which  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata.^ 
(US,  however,  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  used  by  fathers 
d  repute,  and  at  length  he  agreed  to  adopt  it.^  A  creed  was 
up,  resembling  that  of  Eusebius,  and,  like  it,  mainly  derived 
he  older  forms  of  the  eastern  church,  but  differing  from  it  by 

Sn.  12.  b  See  p.  135. 

IAD.  ad  Afros,  5;  Theod.  i.  8;  «  Athan.  ad  Afros.  6;  Soc.  L  8; 
L  273-4.  Philostorgius  is  represented  as  saying 
u  ad  Parochianos  suos,  2,  ap.  that  the  Arians  deceived  the  council 
ii.  238.  by  substituting  fnnnoiousicm  {of  like  sub- 
aid,  iv.  21 ;  Newman,  157,  250.  stance)  for  Jicnnoonsion ;  and  the  story  is 
lan.  de  Deer.  Nic.  Syn.  19  seqq.  generally  rejected  (Tillem.  y'u  059-0(^0 ; 
rord  essence/'  says  Bishop  Kaye,  Newman,  275).  But  his  words  (t^ 
rs  to  me  better  to  express  the  dfiotoicior  iv  rp  rod  dfioovtriov  '^ 
I  of  the  word  obala  than  sub-  6voK\4^ayT§s,  1.  i.  c.  9)  seem  rnth 
By  the  essence  of  a  thing,  I  mean  that  they  concealed  thei  r  h^n 
and  that  by  which  it  is  what  it  opinion  under  the  orthodox  luYm^ 
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the  addition  of  the  necessary  safeguards  against  the  Arian  eirorg; 
and  this  creed,  with  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Arius,  was  gene- 
rally signed  by  the  bishops— among  the  rest  by  Eusebius  himself 
whose  adhesion,  as  explained  in  a  letter  to  his  flock,  was  more  ere- 
ditable  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his  candour.  The  learned  and 
courtly  historian  professed  to  have  accepted  the  word  hmnodmm 
as  meaning  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father,  and  unlike  all  the 
other  creatures ;  and  to  have  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Arius 
because  the  censured  terms  were  novel  and  unscriptural,  but  with- 
out intending  either  to  pronounce  the  opinions  in  question  fake, 
or  to  affirm  that  they  were  held  by  the  accused.*  The  paschal 
question  was  settled  by  a  decision  against  the  quartodeciman  prac- 
tice.® Twenty  canons  were  passed  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church ;'  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  were  succeeded  by  the  celebration  of 
Constantine's  Viccnnalia,  during  which  he  entertained  the  bishops 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  and,  after 'having  exhorted  them  to  cultivate 
peace  among  themselves,  dismissed  them  with  a  request  that  they 
would  pray  for  him.^ 

The  emperor  followed  up  the  council's  judgment  by  banishing 
Arius  into  lUyria,  and  including  in  the  sentence  two  Egyptians, 
Secundus  and  Theonas,  who  were  the  only  bishops  that  had 
throughout  adhered  to  the  heresiarch.**  Severe  penalties  were 
denounced  against  Arius  and  his  followers,  and  it  was  even  made 
a  ciipital  offence  to  possess  his  writings.  Constantino  ordered 
that  the  party  should  be  styled  Porphyrians^  a  name  derived  from 
that  of  tlie  latest  noted  pagan  controversialist,*  and  intended  to 
brand  the  Arians  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  ;^  and  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  heresiarch,  the  emperor,  not  content  with 
vehemently  attacking  his  doctrine,  even  condescended  to  pun  on 
his  name  and  to  ridicule  his  personal  appearance.™     Three  months 

^  Euseb.  ap.  Athan.  do  Deer.  Nic.  pp.  ^  Soc.  i.  8;  Soz.  i.  21-4;  Tillem.Ti. 

2:>8,  8e(iq. ;  Rufin.  i.  5 ;  Soc.  i.  8  ;  Soz.  i.  G61-2,  813.     Bayle  remarks  on  the  in- 

20-1;   Tlieod.   i.  12 ;    Moliler,   i.    235;  consistency  of  putting  people  to  death 

Neand.   iv.    25;   Kaye,  ai)-41;    Hefele,  for  having  the  books  of  a  person  whoM 

i.  279.  own  punishment  was  only  exile.    Art. 

«  Constant,  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  18;  Soc.  i.  Ari'is,  n.  A. 

0;  Theod.  i.  10.  •"  The  letter  is  mentioned  by  Socra- 

'  Hefele,  i.  351-0.  tes  (i.  9,  p.  37),  and  is  preserved  by 

«•  Euseb.  iii.  H-21.  Geliwius  of  Cyzicum  (ap.  Hard.  i.  451;. 

'•  There  is  some  difference  of  state-  M.  Albert  de'  Broglie  thinks   Qelasiu-i 

niont  here.     See  Soz.  i.  20 ;   Soc.  i.  8 ;  wrong   in  placing  it  after  the  council 

Theod.  i.  7;  Nat.  Alex.  vii.  Dissert.  IG;  (i.  'S^S)\  but,  as  Professor  Stanley  has 

Tsigi,  iv.   123;    Mijhler,  i.  233;    Kaye,  pointed  out  (172),  the  iMLSsage  in  Socra- 

4.')-l>;  Broglie,  ii.  44.  tcs  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  the 

'  Porphyry    died    in     305    or    306.  real  date. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography. 
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fter  the  council,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nicaja, 
rho  had  subscribed  the  creed  but  not  the  anathema,  were  con- 
lemned  by  a  local  synod  on  some  new  charge ;  and  the  emperor, 
Fho  had  given  orders  for  their  trial,  sentenced  them  to  banish- 
nent." 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  return  from  Nicaea,  Alexander, 
>ishop  of  Alexandria,  died.  Athanasius,  whom  he  had  recom- 
nended  for  his  successor  in  the  see,  was  then  absent, — having,  it 
v^ould  seem,  intentionally  prolonged  his  absence  on  a  mission  to 
:he  court  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  laborious  dig- 
lity.^  He  was,  however,  chosen,  by  general  acclamation ;  and, 
although  some  faint  charges  of  irregularity  were  afterwards  brought 
Eigadnst  the  manner  of  his  appointment,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
really  beyond  exception.^  From  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of  seventy- 
six  Athanasius  held  the  see,  devoting  himself  with  all  his  powers  to 
the  assertion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  for  him  was  no  merely 
speculative  opinion,  but  was  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
Christian  life.^  To  his  abilities  and  constancy  is  due,  under 
Providence,  the  preservation  of  the  eastern  church,  and,  perhaps, 
even  of  the  whole  church,  from  ah  adoption  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
or  from  a  vague  and  creedless  system,  which  would  probably  have 
issued  in  an  utter  abandonment  of  Christianity.  He  displays  in 
his  writings  a  manly  and  direct  eloquence;  a  remarkable  and 
unusual  combination  of  subtlety  with  breadth  of  mind ;  extreme 
acuteness  in  argument,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  superiority  to  mere 
contentiousness  about  words.  His  unbending  steadiness  of  purpose 
was  combined  with  a  rare  skill  in  dealing  with  men  ;  he  knew 
when  to  give  way,  as  well  as  when  to  make  a  show  of  resistance. 
His  activity,  his  readiness,  his  foresight,  his  wonderful  escapes  and 
adventures,  gave  countenance  to  the  stories  of  magical  art  which 
circulated  among  his  enemies,'  and  to  the  belief  of  his  admirers 
that  he  possessed  the  gifts  of  miracles  and  prophecy.     Throughout 

■  Pliilogt.  i.  10 ;  Soc.  i.  9;  Soz.  i.  21  ;  Arianos,  59%  and  tlie  date  has  usually 

Kaye,  39.     Their  offence  is  supposed  to  been  placed   in  320.     But  the  ancient 

have  been  that  of  communicating  with  Index  to   'P'e8t<il  Letters  of  St.  Atha- 

Arius  (Tillem.  vi.  268,  743-4,  810-12  ;  nasius,*   lately  recovered   in  a    Syriac 

Vales,  n.  in  Sozom. ;  Walch,  ii.  483).  version,  jilaces  it  in  April,   328.    See 

Constantine,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  pp.  x.  xv. 

occasion,  reflecta  severely  on  Eusebius  **  Athan.  Apol.  c.  Arianos,  6 ;  Ncw- 

for  his  former  connexion  with  Licinius.  man,  n.  on  Atli.  Ti-acts.  22;   Gibbon, 

Theodor.  i.  20.  ii.  218  ;  Schrockh,  xii.  109-110  ;  Neand. 

•  Soc.  i.  15;  Pagi,  iv.  ir,4;  Tillem.  vi.  vi.  418;  Kaye,  r)2-.3. 

234-7,   736;  viii.   7;    Mbhler,   ii.    1-2;  i  Neand.  iv.  30;  Villemain,  El( 

Broglie,  ii.  287-9.    Athanasius  says  that  Chr^tienne,  96. 

his  predecessor  died  within  five  months  '  See  Ammian.  Marccll.  xv.  7. 
after   the   council   of  Nicwa   (Apol.   c. 
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all  his  troubles  he  was  supported  by  the  attachment  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  hundred  bishops  who  owued  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Alexandria.* 

The  Arian  party  in  no  long  time  began  to  gain  strength  in  the 
imperial  court.  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius.and  sister  of 
Constantine — a  princess  who  had  been  ui^der  the  influence  of 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia — was  persuaded  by  a  presbyter,  whose 
name  is  said  by  writers  of  later  date  to  have  been  Eutocius,^  that 
Arlus  had  been  misrepresented  and  unjustly  condemned.' 
When  on  her  death-bed,  she  endeavoured  to  impress  her 
brother  with  the  same  belief,  and  recommended  the  presbyter  to 
him ;  and  by  this  man  the  emperor,  whose  apprehension  of  the 
question  had  never  been  independent  or  discerning,  was  prevailed 
on  to  invite  Arius  to  his  court  The  heresiarch  appeared,  with 
Euzoius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  included  in  his 
excommunication.  They  produced  a  creed,  which,  although  defec- 
tive in  the  critical  points,  was  expressed  in  inoffensive,  and  for 
the  most  part  scriptural  terms ;  and  Constantine  was  satisfied  of 
their  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  and  Theognis  also  soon  obtained  a 
recall,  protesting  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  errors 
imputed  to  Arius ;  that  their  only  offence  had  been  that  of 
doubting  whether  he  held  these  errors — a  doubt,  they  said,  which 
the  emperor  himself  had  lately  justified.* 

The  Arian  or  Eusebian  party  had  now  full  possession  of  court 
influence,  and  they  made  an  unscrupulous  use  of  it  to  eject  such 
catholic  bishops  as  stood  in  their  way.^  Among  these  was  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  offended  them  by  charging 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  with  unfaithfiilness  to  the  Nicene  doctrine. 
Eusebius  retorted  by  an  accusation  of  Sabellianism — an  error 
which  the  Arianizers  habitually  imputed  to  their  orthodox  oppo- 
nents ;  and  at  a  party  synod,  held  in  his  own  city,  Eustathius  waa 
deposed  on  charges  of  heresy  and  adultery,  both  alike  unfounded* 
The  attachment  of  his  people,  whose  indignation  at  this  sentence 

•  Gibbon,  ii.  217-8;  Comp.  Hooker,  bishops  were  recalled  before  Ariui, 
V.  zlii.  2.  whose  recall  they  place  in  330.      But 

*  He  is  so  called  by  Photius,  in  his  later  writers  in  general  admit  the  letter, 
account  of  a  work  by  Gelaaius  of  Cyzi-  Schrikkh,  v.  *37'i  ;  Neand.  iv.  28-9 ; 
cum.     Bibl.  No.  88,  p.  208.  Mohler,  ii.  3-4  ;  Kaye,  64-7. 

»  Rufin.  i.  11.     The  Arians  said  that  r  Tillem.  vi.  27+,  279-281  ;  Mohler, 

she  was  warned  of  this  in  a  vision  or  ii.  6 ;  Newman,  .'^76-8. 

dream.     Soz.  iii.  19.  *  Philostorg.  ii.  7  ;  Soc.  i.  23;  Theod. 

«  Rufin.  i.  11 ;   Soc.  i.  U,  26;  Soz.  ii.  i.  21.     Pagi  dates  this  in  327  (iv.  195); 

16,   27.     Tillemont  (vi.  269,  744)  and  Clinton  (ii.  549)  in  328;  Tillemont  (v. 

Walch  (ii.  487)  question  the  genuineness  274  j  and  Schrockh  (v.  377)  iu  331. 
0^  the  letter,  and  suppose  that  the  two 
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ared  to  threaten  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  aroused 
mperor's  jealousy,  and  Eustathlus  ^  was  sent  into  exile.  After 
^rian  bishops  had  held  the  see  for  a  short  time,  Eusebius  was 
ited  to  accept  it ;  he  declined,  however,  and  his  refusal  was 
Dved  by  the  emperor.^ 

tie  occupant  of  the  other  great  eastern  see  was  far  more  ob- 
3US,  not  only  on  account  of  his  formidable  character  and 
its,  but  as  being  the  bishop  of  that  church  from  which  Arius 
been  expelled,  and  through  which  it  was  desired  by  his  par- 
s  that  he  should  be  formally  readmitted  to  catholic  communion, 
r  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  had  in  vain  ^attempted  to  mediate, 
mperor  himself  was  persuaded  to  write  to  Athanasius,  requiring 
to  receive  Arius  with  his  followers,  and  threatening  deposition 
banishment  in  case  of  refusal.  But  the  undaunted  bishop 
ed  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  persons  who  had  been 
lemned  by  a  decree  of  the  whole  church,  and  Constantino 
jted  from  urging  the  matter.* 

he  Arians  now  made  overtures  to  the  M eletians.  The  council 
ficsa  had  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  healing  of  the  Mele- 
schism  by  an  arrangement  a#  to  the  possession  of  sees  which 
both  catholic  and  Meletian  bishops ;  ^  but  Meletius,  although 
'or  a  time  acquiesced  in  the  measure,  had  afterwards  been 
uaded  to  continue  the  breach  by  ordaining  one  John  to  succeed 
as  the  chief  bishop  of  his  comnaunity.  The  Meletians,  in 
r  enmity  against  the  Alexandrian  primate,  were  easily  induced 
;nd  themselves  as  tools  to  his  Arian  opponents  ;  and,  although 
2rto  free  from  doctrinal  error,  they  gradually  became  infected 
I  the  heresy  of  their  new  allies.*  In  the  alleged  grievances  of 
Meletians  the  Arians  found  means  of  besieging  the  emperor 
.  a  multitude  of  complaints  against  Athanasius  ;  but  the  bishop 
)8ed  the  futility  of  these  complaints  so  successfully,  as  even  for 
time  to  turn  Constantine's  indignation  against  the  authors  of 


Some  place  his  death   soon    after  29;  Kaye,  59-61. 

daniahment;  others  as  late  as  360  <^  Athan.   Apol.  59  ;  Soc.  i.  23,  27  ; 

ric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ix.  132  ;  Scbriickh,  v.  Tillem.  vi.  231 ;  vii.  17;  Kaye,  62. 

,    Socrates  (iv.  14)  and   Sozomen  ^  See  Can.  yiii.  with  the  notes  in 

.3)  even  fay  that  he  was  recalled  by  Routh,  Script.  Eccl.  Opuscula,  i.  407, 

in  (a.d.  363-4),  and  was  living  at  416;  Soc.  i.  9. 

och  in  370.    But  this  is  generally  •  Athan.  Apol.  59  ;  Soc.  i.  27;  Soz. 

osed  to  be  a  mistake.    See  Vales,  ii.   18-9 ;  Epiphan.   Izvi.   5-6.      Walch 

I  Socr.  iv.  14.    The  fragments  of  (iv.  395)  makes  as  little  as  possible  of 

atbius  are  in  Fabncius,   ix.   135,  their  Arianizing.                                    "** 

'  Athan.  Apol.  60 :  Soz.  ii.  22 ; 

Euseb.  iii.  59-62;  Soc.  i.  24;  Soz.  63-4. 
8-19;  Tniea.  w.  276^  74\ 
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In  334  Athanasius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  council  at 
Caesarea,  but  disregarded  the  citation  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  such  a  tribunal.*  In 
the  following  year  he  was  cited  before  another  council,  to 
be  held  at  Tyre;  and  as  the  order  was  then  enforced  by  the 
imperial  authority,  with  threats  of  personal  violence,  he  thought  it 
well  to  comply.  Sixty  bishops  were  present,  and  a  lay  commis- 
sioner of  the  emperor  directed  and  overawed  their  proceedings.^ 
Athanasius  appeared  at  the  head  of  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  and 
was  about  to  take  the  place  to  which  the  dignity  of  his  see  entitled 
him,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  president,  Eusebius  of  Carearea, 
to  stand  as  a  person  under  accusation.  On  this  one  of  the 
ligyptian  bishops,  I'otammon,  a  man  of  high  repute  for  sanctity,  b 
said  to  have  addressed  Eusebius :  "  Do  you  sit,"  he  asked, 
"while  the  innocent  Athanasius  is  tried  before  you?  Remember 
how  you  were  my  fellow-prisoner  in  the  persecution.  I  lost  au 
eye  for  the  truth  ;  by  what  compliances  was  it  that  you  came  off 
unhurt?"  Eusebius  found  it  expedient  to  evade  tlie  question. 
**  Your  behaviour,"  he  answered,  "  gives  countenance  to  the 
charges  against  your  party ;  fo%  if  you  try  to  play  the  tyrants 
here,  no  doubt  you  must  do  so  much  more  at  home."  And  he 
broke  up  the  meeting  for  the  day.* 

Athanasius  was  arraigned  on  a  variety  of  charges,  some  of  them 
arising  out  of  collisions  with  the  remaining  adherents  of  Meletius 
and  CoUuthus,  in  the  course  of  the  visitations  which  he  indefatigably 
jKjrformcd  throughout  his  vast  province.     The  most  serious  was, 
that  he  had  killed  a  Meletian  bishop  named  Arsenius,  had  cut  off 
one  of  his  hands,  and  had  used  it  for  magical  purposes ;  and  a 
human  hand  was  exhibited  in  evidence  of  these  crimes.    In  answer 
to  all  the  charges,  Athanasius  defended  himself  boldly  and  tri- 
umphantly.    The  story  as  to  Arsenius  was  refuted  by  producing 
the  man  himself,  alive  and  unmutilated, — the  fi*iends  of  Athana^us 
having  sucxieedcd  hi    discovering   him,  notwithstanding   the  en- 
deavours of  the  opposite  party  to  keep  him  concealed.*^ 

K  Soz.  ii.  25 ;  Theod.  i.  28,  panion  in  suffering,  drew  him  over  to 

^  rianck,  i.  (J85-fi.  the  side  of  Athanashis  (Rufin.  i.  17). 
*  Kpiph.  Ixviii.  7  ;  cf.  Athau.  Apol.  8.  ^  Athan.  Apol.  8-12,  iV3  seqq.;  Rufin. 

Schrockh  (xii.  121),  Valois,  and  Ifefele  i.  17;  Soc.  i.  27;    Soz.  ii.   23-5.     The 

(i.  4 +•'»),  question  the  truth  of  tlie  im-  affair  of  Aracuius  had  before  been  in- 

putation  on  Eusebius,  and  it  has  been  vestigated    by   the    emperor's   brother 

HUggested  that  the  story  may  have  been  Dalmatius ;    but,    if  so,   it   is  Imrd  to 

<li8torted  from  one  somewhat  similju*,  understand  how  the  Arians  could  have 

that    Paphuutiua,    a    famous    Egyptian  ventured  to   revive  it   at  Tyre.      See, 

confessor,   by   appealing   to    Maximus,  however,  Tillem.  viii.  24,  45,  (>58.  6«>o; 

bishop  of  JuruiJalem,  ua  hia   old  com-  l>uv'\u,\L*ivi.   B^.Kq.^q  aays  (^66-7)  that 
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As  the  case  against  Athanasius  had  thus  broken  down,  a  coin- 
lission,  chosen  from  among  his  bitterest  enemies,  was  sent  into  the 
lareotis  to  collect  fresh  evidence  against  him.  He  protested 
gainst  its  composition  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  its 
iquiries,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  threw  himself  in  the 
mperor's  way  as  he  was  riding  near  the  city,  and,  reminding  him 
f  the  judgment  at  which  they  must  both  one  day  appear,  extorted 
rom  him  a  promise  of  a  new  investigation  in  the  imperial  presence.™ 
>onstantine  was  in  so  far  moved  by  this  appeal  that  he  wrote  in  a 
Dne  of  reproof  to  the  council,  which  had  already  decreed  the  dc- 
osition  and  excommunication  of  Athanasius,  and,  having  removed 
0  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  magnificent  church 
rected  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  had  there  admitted  Arius  and 
Cuzoius  to  communion.** 

The  leaders  of  the  Arian  faction  persuaded  the  other  bishops  to 
etum  to  their  homes,  and  themselves  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
dropping  the  charges  on  which  they  had  condemned  Athanasius 
n  the  council,  they  asserted  that  he  had  threatened  to  stop  the 
ailing  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  on  which  the  new  capital  depended  for 
ts  supplies  of  com.  The  accusation  was  Well  devised  with  a  view 
o  rouse  Constantino's  jealousy ;  for  on  a  similar  suspicion  he  had 
L  few  years  before  put  to  death  a  philosopher  named  Sopater,  who 
lad  long  enjoyed  his  intimacy ;  and  the  artifice  of  the  Arians  was 
luccessful.**  Whether  from  belief  of  the  charge,  from  a  wish  to 
emove  so  influential  a  man  from  a  scene  where  he  might  be 
langerous,  or  .with  a  view  of  withdrawing  him  for  a  time  from 
exposure  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  emperor  banished 
\thanasius  to  Treves,  where  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  found  an 
lonourable  reception  at  the  court  of  the  younger  Constantino.^ 

But  the  spirit  of  its  bishop  continued  to  animate  the  Alexandrian 
thurch.  The  attempts  of  Arius  to  obtain  re-adraission  were 
teadily  repelled  ;  and  at  length  reports  of  disturbances  occasioned 
)y  his  proceedings  induced  the  emperor  to  summon  him  to  Con- 
tantinople.*^  A  council  which  was  sitting  there  con- 
lemned  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  one  of  Athanasius'  most 
conspicuous  partisans,  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism,  to  which  he 

he  emperor  seems  to  have  varied  in  his  •  Euuapius,   Vitao   Sophistarum,  ed. 

ipinion  on  the  matter.     Comp.  Broglie,  Boissoniido,  463,  Paris,  1849. 

i.  331.  ^  Athan.   Apol.   9,   87  ;  Soc.  i.   35  ; 

«  Athan.  Apol.  13  seqq.;  71-86;  Soc.  Tillem.  vi.  290  ;  viii.  62-5  ;  Gibbon,  ii. 

.  31-4;  TiUem.  vi.  289;  vui.  57-66;  223;  Mohler,  ii.  20 ;  Rettberg,  i.  186-7  ; 

Caye,  68-9.  Kaye.  74-6. 

»  Ath.  Apol.  86;   Soc.  i.  34;  Soz.  ii.  r  Soc.  i.  37, 
!5,  -^9;  TiUem.  vw.  59. 
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had  at  least  given  countenance  by  the  use  of  incautious  language;' 
and  it  is  said  that  the  same  council  ordered  the  admisuon  of  Aiioi 
to  communion.'*  The  heresiarch  appeared  before  the  emperor,  and 
without  hesitation  subscribed  a  profession  of  orthodoxy,^  deeUring 
that  he  had  never  held  any  other  doctrine.  Constantine  was 
satisfied,  and,  sending  for  the  bishop,  Alexander,  told  him  that 
Arius  must  be  received  into  communion  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday.  Alexander,  who  had  occupied  the  see  of 
Byzantium  while  it  was  as  yet  an  undistinguished  city,^  and  had 
now  almost  completed  a  hundred  years,  had  already  been  threat- 
ened by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  with  deposition  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  and  had  been  for  a  week  engaged  with  his  flock  in  solemn 
deprecation  of  the  intended  evil.  On  leaving  the  emperor^a 
presence,  he  entered  the  church  of  Peace,  prostrated  himself 
under  the  holy  table,  and  prayed  that,  rather  than  he  should 
witness  such  a  profanation,  either  he  himself  or  the  heresiarch 
might  be  taken  from  the  world.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  isj 
Arius  was  parading  the  streets  of  the  city  on  horseback  amidst  a 
large  party  of  his  adherents,  talking  lightly  and  in  a  triumphant 
tone  of  the  ceremonies  appointed  for  the  morrow,  when  the 
pressure  of  a  natural  necessity  compelled  him  to  dismount  and 
withdraw/  He  was  soon  after  found  dead,  and  his  end  is  related 
with  circumstances  which  are  intended  by  the  narrators  to  recall 
to  mind  that  of  the  traitor  Judas.^ 


'  On  Marcellus,  see  the  two  treatises  *  Athan.  de  Morte  Arii,  2  (p.  341); 
of  Eusebius  against   him,   Patrol.   Gr.  ad  Episc.  Mg.  et  Lib.  18.     Waldi  (li. 
zxiv. ;   Soc.  i.  30 ;    Soz.  ii.  32  ;  Baron.  499)  says  that  it  cannot  be  known  whit 
336.  34  ;  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  13  ;  Pagi,  iv.  the  form  was.     That  it  was  the  Kicoie 
431 ;  Montfaucon,  in  Patrol.  Gr.  xviii.  creed  is  denied  by  TiUemont  (vi.  2961 
1277,  seqq.;  Tillem.  vii.  504-6;  Walch,  Neander  (iv.  37),  and  Newman  (288> 
iii.  239-41,  260,  282-294  ;  Schriickh,  vi.  The  story  told  by  Socrates  (L  S8)-|-that 
174,  seqq. ;  Neand.  iv.  51-2  ;  vi.  418-9,  Arius  signed  the  Nicene  creed,  while  he 
427-430  ;   Giesel.  I.  ii.  .')5  ;   Ilagenb.  i.  secretly  meant  another  which  he  carried 
254;  Newman  on  Arianism,  334 ;  n.  on  under  his  arm — may  pretty  safely  be 
Athan.  Tracts,  52 ;  Kaye,  80.     Mohler  rejected, 
(ii.  22-35)  defends  him  against  Eusebius.  "  Broglie,  ii.  357. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  at  first  he  was  >  Ath.  Tracts,  212;  Soo.  L  37;  Til- 
guilty  only  of  injudicious  language,  but  lem.  vi.  294-6  ;  viL  35. 
that  afterwards  he  ran  into  more  serious  y  (Acts   i.    18.)      Athan.    de    Morte 
error.   The  words  declaring  the  eternity  Arii,  3;  Kufin.  i.  12-3;  Soc.  i.  38;  Epi- 
of  Christ's  kingdom   are  supposed  by  phan.    Izviii.  5  ;  Ixiz.  10  ;   Theodoret, 
some  writers  to  have  been  added  to  the  Hseres.   iv.    1.      Alexander's  prayer  ii 
Nicene  croed  in  opposition  to  one  of  his  reported  by  some  writers  with  admirs- 
tenets.     Petav.  de   Inc.   XII.  xviii.  5 ;  tion ;  by  others,  with  horror.     Perhaps 
Neand.  vi.  429.     See  Euseb.  c.  Marcell.  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  defend  the 
ii.    4  ;    de    EccleHiast.    Theologia,  'iii.  charity  of  the  petition  as  to  Arius  than 
14-7    (Patrol.   Gr.   xxiv.)  ;    Walch,  iii.  the  faith  of  that  as  to  himself.     Gibbon 
280.  says  that  ''those  who  press  the  literal 

*  Walch  (ii.  499)  says  that  this  can-  narrative  of  the  death   of  Arius  mnst 

Hut  be  proved.  make  \.\i«vc  o^ViLon  VM^.'wtMBL  pcnsom  and 
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NotwithstaDding  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
3  church,  Constantine  had  not  yet  been  received  as  a  member  of 
by  baptism,'  when,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  at  a  palace  near 
icomedia,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Feeling  the 
tproach  of  death,  he  sent  for  some  bishops,  to  whom  he 
'clared  that  he  had  deferred  his  baptism  from  a  wish  to 
ceive  it  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  but  khat,  as  the  opportunity  of 
nug  so  was  denied  to  him,  he  begged  them  to  administer  the 
crament.  After  having  been  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands  to 
e  highest  class  of  catechumens,*  he  was  baptized  by  the  bishop  of 


A.D.  337. 


rocfe"  (ii.  212).  The  Roman  Catholic 
ritera,  with  Joseph  Milner  (i.  535)  and 
r.  Newman  -  in  his  Anglican  work  on 
rianism  (t.'89),  as  well  aa  in  his  tranai- 
>nal  Essay  on  Miracles  (171-4) — take 
le  Utter  alternative ;  Mosheim  (i.  396) 
le  former.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pro- 
ible,  aa  Walch  (ii.  506)  suggests^  that 
le  narrative  may  have  been  embeU 
ihed  from  the  story  of  Judas ;  but, 
ithout  going  into  that  question,  the 
Bceaaity  of  the  choice  to  which  Qibbon 
ould  limit  us  is  not  apparent.  The 
9fl8ibility  of  poison  is,  as  Walch  (ii. 
)9)  and  Neander  (iv.  40)  remark,  ex- 
uded by  the  fact  that  tlie  Arians  at 
le  time  ascribed  their  leader's  death  to 
lagical  arts  (Soz.  ii.  29).  As  to  miracle 
-while  the  opposite  party  naturally 
K>ked  on  the  event  as  an  awful  judg- 
lent  on  the  heresy  and  perjury  of  Arius 
lee  Athan.  ad  Episc.  Mg.  et  Lib.  19), 
.  does  not  appear  that  we  need  refer 
.  to  a  different  class  from  the  other 
idden  deaths  which  are  among  the 
«quent  dispensations  of  Providence. 
[n  this  view  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
ndiog  that  Bp.  Kaye  (whose  work  was 
ublished  after  this  note  had  been  ori« 
inally  written)  agrees.  "There  is," 
e  says,  "nothing  in  the  circumstance 
rhich,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  ex- 
ggeration,  may  not  be  accounted  for  by 
atural  causes.  It  was  not  a  miraculouj 
r  preternatural  interposition :  but  a 
lost  striking  and  awful  event,  occuiring 
1  the  ordinary  coui*Be  of  God's  provi- 
ontial  government.  Athanasius  speaks 
f  it  as  a  manifest  judgment  of  God  ; 
•ut  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it 
I  that  of  a  natural,  though  awfully 
uddeu  death.'*  p.  79.1  In  justice  to 
»t.  Athanasius,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
bat  his  account  of  the  heresiarch's  end 
I  free  from  all  appearance  of  triumph. 
See  Neand.  iv.  39  ;  Mohler,  ii.  4H).  It 
I  carious  to  compare  with  the  view 
rhich   Romish   writers   tuko  of  Alex- 


ander's prayers  and  their  effect  a  pas- 
sage in  which  Tillemont  speaks  of  the 
Donatists — ''  Quand  ils  trouvoient  quel- 
qu'un  qui  s'opposoit  k  leur  volonte  .  .  . 
ils  le  maudissoient,  ils  faisoieut  des  im- 
precations contre  luy,  et  jusqu'k  luy 
souhaiter  la  mort.  Que  s'il  arrivoit 
ensuite  quelque  malheur  h  ces  per- 
sonues,  ou  pour  leurs  pdchez  ou  par  la 
conduite  im|)enetrable  de  la  justice  di- 
vine, ils  se  vantoient  que  c'estoit  I'effet 
de  leurs  imprecations.  Mais  voulant 
qu'on  les  cruat  auteurs  et  causes  de  la 
mort  des  hommes,  ils  se  declaroient 
homicides."     vi.  139. 

*  Gibbon  (ii.  162)  represents  him  as 
having  been,  nevertheless,  admitted  to 
"  the  mysteries  ;"  but  Heiuichen  (Ex- 
curs,  iii.)  shows  that  this  is  improperly 
inferred  from  Euseb.  iv.  22.  The  pagan 
story — that  Constantine,  after  having  put 
his  son  and  bis  wife  to  death,  embraced 
Christianity  on  finding  that  the  Christian 
clergy  offered  him  that  absolution  which 
paganism  refused  (Zosim.  ii.  29) — is  a 
palpable  falsehood.  He  had  professed 
a  belief  in  the  Gospel  before  the  death 
of  Crispus,  which  was  in  the  year  after 
the  council  of  Niciea  ;  and  he  was  not 
baptized  until  much  later  ^see  Sozom.  i. 
15;  Schrockh,  v.  81-2;  Milman  ii.  396). 
The  oppoHite  fable  of  his  baptism  by 
Sylvester  (which  may  be  found  in  Ced- 
renus,  271),  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after in  connexion  with  the  forged 
Donation  ascribed  to  the  emperor  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  187).  Niebuhr  is  inclined  to 
think  that  Crispus  had  probably  de- 
served his  death;  and  he  rejects,  even 
more  decidedly  than  Gibbon,  the  story 
that  Fausta  was  put  to  death  by  her 
husband's  order  (Vortriige,  ed.  Isler. 
iii.  302).  On  the  other  side  see  the 
authorities  in  Clinton,  Jk.D. 
Broglie,  ii.  106  ;  Stanley,  238. 

•  Mosheim  (De  Rebus  Chrisi.^ 
and  Neander  (iii.  39-40)  sup]^ 
have  been  befote  a  catec^^ 


ide  see  tbe 

;8.     ^1^^ 

.poe^^^^^ 
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the  neighbouring  city,  Eusebius,**  and  during  the  remaining  days 
of  his  life  he  retained  the  white  robe  of  baptism,  refusing  to  wear 
the  imperial  purple.  On  Whitsunday,  in  the  year  337,  at  noon, 
he  expired.^ 


lower  grade.  Valois  (in  loc.  Euseb.), 
Tillemont  (Emp.  iv.(358-9),  and  Schrockh 
(v.  391-2)  think  that  he  was  not. 

^  Hence  St  Jerome,  who  is  the  only 
authority  that  names  the  officiating 
bishop  (Augusti,  vii.  169),  says  that 
Constantine  was  baptized  into  Arianism 
(Chron.  a.d.  340).  But  Eusebius,  be- 
sides tha^  his  local  position  recom- 
mended him  as  the  fittest  person  to  offi- 


ciate on  the  occaaion,  did  not  blaionhii 
heresy ;  and  the  emperor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  which  the  Ariau 
latterly  exercised  over  him,  Buppoaed 
himself  to  be  an  unswerving  adhenot 
of  the  Nicene  faith.  See  Nat.  Alex.Tu. 
Dissert  24;  Tillem.  Emp.  iv.  267; 
Gibbon,  ii.  212;  Schrockh, v.  393;  Kaje, 
76-7. 
«  Euseb.  iv.  61-4. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 
The  Sons  of  Constantine. 

A.D.  337-361. 

UnE  first  Christian  emperor  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Con- 
stantine, Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  eldest,  who  held  the 
lovereignty  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  killed  in  340,  in  an 
nvaaon  of  Italy,  which  was  part  of  the  territory  of  Constans ;  and 
l^onstans  took  possession  of  all  that  had  belonged  to  his  deceased 
:>rother.»  In  350  Constans  himself  was  put  to  death  by  Magnen- 
ius ;  and  on  the  defeat  of  this  usurper,  in  353,  the  whole  empire 
^as  reunited  under  Constantius,  who  had  until  then  been  sovereign 
►f  the  east.** 

Constantine,  it  is  said,  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  same  Arian 
►resbyter  who  had  exerted  so  important  an  influence  on  the  re- 
igious  policy  of  his  last  years  ;^  and  by  him  it  was  dehvered  to 
-onstantius,  who  happened  to  be  nearer  than  either  of  his  brothers 
o  the  place  of  their  father's  death.  By  this  service  Eutocius  (if 
hat  was  his  name)  obtained  free  entrance  to  the  palace ;  and  in 
lo  long  time  the  Arian  doctrine  had  been  embraced  by  the  em- 
peror, the  empress,  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and  the  eunuchs  ^ — a 
lass  of  persons  which  the  late  emperor  had  confined  to  inferior 
offices,*  but  which  in  this  reign  became  so  important  as  to  justify 
he  sarcasm  of  a  heathen  historian,  who  described  the  emperor's 
'elation  to  them  by  saying  that  he  had  considerable  interest  with 
heir  chief.'  Constantius  is  characterized  as  chaste,  temperate, 
^nd  of  strict  life,  but  vain  and  weak,  a  slave  to  restless  suspicion, 
JJid  unrelenting  in  his  enmity  to  those  whom  he  suspected.^  His 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  was  alike  injudicious  and 

*  Gibbon,  iL  88.  •  Lamprid.  in    Hist.    Aug.  Scriptt. 

Mb.  98-100.  Paris,    1(520,  p.    137.     See  Saumaiae's 

'  P.  214.    Against  this,  see  Broglie,  note. 

ii.  375 ;  iii.  15.    PhUostorgius  says  that  '  Amm.  Marcell.  xviii.  4 ;  cf.  xxii.  4  ; 

^he  testament  was  given   to   Eusebius  Rufin.  i.  15. 

of  Nicomedia,  as  to  whom  he  tells  a  '  Amm.   MarceU.    zxL    16;    Tillem. 

curious  story.— ii.  17.  Emp.  iv.  467-9. 

'  liufin.  i.  11 ;  Soc.  ii.  2 ;  Soz.  iii.  1. 
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unfortunate.  Although,  like  his  father,  he  remaiDed  unliaptinl 
until  shortly  Ixjfore  his  death,  he  pretended  to  the  character  of  a  ' 
theologian  ;  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance  laid  him  open  to  the  arti 
in  which  the  leaders  of  Arianism  were  skilled ;  and  througbout  in 
reign  the  empire  was  incessantly  agitated  by  religious  controTcnj. 
The  highest  questions  of  Cliristian  doctrine  became  subjects  of 
common  talk,  and  excited  the  ignorant  zeal  of  multitudes  yeij  im- 
perfectly influenced  by  Christian  principle.**  The  synods  were  » 
frequent  that  the  public  posting  establishment  is  said  to  baTebeen 
ruined  by  the  continual  joumeyings  of  bishops,  to  whom  the  em- 
peror gave  the  privilege  of  free  conveyance  to  these  assemblies.* 

Constantine  had  steadily  resisted  both  the  importunity  of  die 
Arians,  who  wished  that  the  sec  of  Alexandria  should  be  filled  bj 
one  of  their  own  party,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  Alexandrians 
for  the  restoration  of  the  rightfid  bishop,  although  these  were  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  hermit  Antony,  whom  the  emperor 
admitted  to  a  free  correspondence  with  him>    It  is  said,  however, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  gave  orders  for  the  recall  of  Athanaaus 
and  other  banished  bishops.™     His  successors,  at  a  conference  in 
Pannonia,  agreed  to  restore  the  exiles;  and  Athanasius,  after  an 
absence  of  about  two  years  and  four  months,  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, bearing  with  him  a  letter,  in  which  the  younger  Constan- 
tine  assured    the    Alexandrian    laity   that  the    restoration  was 
^g^^^blc  *o  *'^e  late  emperor's  intention."     ITie  bishop 
was  received  with  a  joyful  welcome  by  his  flock ;  but  the 
Arian    (or   Eusebian)  party  soon  renewed   its  attempts  against 
him.     One  Pistus,  who  had  been  associated  witli  Arius,  was  set  up 
as  a  rival  bishop.     It  was  represented  to  Constantius  that  Athan- 
asius had  caused  disturbjuices  of  the  peace ;  that  he  had  sold  the 
allowance  of  corn  which  the  emperor  bestowed  on  the  Alexandrian 
church,  and  had  misappropriated  the  price;  and,  further,  he  was 
charged  with  irregularity  in  resuming  his  see  by  the  warrant  of 
secular    authority   alone,    whereas   he   had   been   deposed  by  a 
council  of  bi.^iops.'*     The  same  charges,  and  the  old  report  of  the 
inquiry  instituted  by  his  enemies  in  the  Mareotis,^  were  carried  to 

•»  Amm.  MarceU.  I.e.;  Epiplian.  btix.  iii.   16;  Dupin,  ii.  36,  58,  and  Valois, 

12;  Neaiid.iv.  40-1.  in  hie    note    on   Theodoret,  make  the 

'  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  c.  exile  some  months  more  than  one  year. 

^  Soz.  ii.  31.  o  Rufiu.  i,  i:,.  So<j.  ii.  3;  Sot  ni.9; 

■  Theod.  i.  32;  Tillem.  Emp.  iv.  268.  Tillem.  vi.  3u3-4;  viii.  71-3;  Hefele,  l 

"  Athan.  Apol.  c.  Arianofl,  87;  Soc.  471. 

ii.  2-3;   Soz.  iii.  2;  Theod.  ii.  2;  Pagi,  p  Seep.  217. 
iv.  324;  Hefole,   1.454-0.    See  DrogUo, 
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Borne  by  a  dq)utation  of  Eusebian  clergy,  but  were  there  met  by 
some  emisearies  of  Athanasius,  who  were  provided  with  a  synodical 
letter  from  nearly  a  hundred  Egyptian  bishops,  attesting  his  merits 
and  his  innocence."^ 

In  the  end  of  340,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a 
council  met  at  Antioch  for  the  dedication  of  a  splendid  church 
which  had  been  founded  by  Constantine.  The  number  of  bishops 
is  said  to  have  been  ninety-seven,  of  whom  forty  were  Eusebians/ 
They  passed  a  number  of  canons,  which  have  been  generally 
received  in  the  church ;'  one  of  these,  in  itself  unexceptionable, 
but  fr*amed  with  a  special  design  that  it  should  become  a  weapon 
against  Athanasius,  enacted  that,  if  any  bishop,  after  having  been 
deposed  by  a  council,  should  appeal  to  the  temporal  power,  instead 
of  seeking  redress  from  a  higher  council,  he  should  forfeit  all  hope 
of  restoration.^  It  would  seem  that  after  a  time  the  Eusebians 
became  dominant  in  the  assembly,  either  through  the  retirement 
of  the  orthodox  bishops,  or  through  reliance  on  the  support  of 
Constantius,  who  was  present.^  They  renewed  the  charges  against 
Athanasius,  condemned  him  under  the  canon  just  mentioned,  and, 
after  the  bishoprick  of  Alexandria  had  been  refused  by  Eusebius 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Emesa),*  consecrated  to  it  a  Cappadocian 
named  Gregory,  a  man  of  coarse  and  violent  character  J    Gregory 


4  Atium.  Apol.  c.  Arianos,  3*19;  Soz. 
iii.  7. 

'  Soc.  ii.  8  ;  Tillem.  vi.  311-2. 

■  Schelstraten  and  other  Romanists 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  by 
supposing  wat  the  canons  were  passed 
while  the  Eusebians  were  in  a  minority ; 
and  that  these,  after  having  seen  the 
other  members  of  the  council  depart, 
proceeded  to  heretical  measures;  or 
that  there  were  about  the  same  time 
an  orthodox  and  an  Arian  council  at 
Antioch,  and  that  the  canons  proceeded 
from  the  former  (see  too  Nat.  Alex. 
Tiii.  31-3).  But  the  reception  of  the 
council,  as  of  that  of  Laodicea  (jk.D. 
372  ?),  is  really  to  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  **  later  Nicenes,"  Basil,  the 
two  Qregories,  &c.,  who,  having  been  in 
early  life  connected  with  the  Semiarian 
party,  brought  with  them  to  the  side  of 
orthodoxy  many  of  that  party's  tradi- 
tions. Giesel.  I.  ii.  67-8;  Hefele,  i. 
486-493.     See  below,  c.  iv. 

»  Can.  xiL 

"  Pagi,  iv.  371-3 ;  Schrockh,  vi.  60, 
68. 

*■  On  Eusebius,  see  the  edition  of  the 
Greek  remains  aacribed  to  him,  pub- 


lished by  Augusti,  Elberfeld,  1829,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvi., 
where,  however,  it  is  said  that  Thilo 
has  shown  them  to  be  by  another 
author  (462).  The  Latin  sermons, 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  is*  styled 
in  our  Homilies  (p.  408,  Oxf.  1832), 
"a  godly  father,"  are  of  Gallican  au- 
thorship, and  belong  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  (Cave,  i.  207  ;  Aug.  9+  ; 
cf.  Fessler,  in  Patrol.  Gr.  463).  The 
sermon  there  cited  is  ascribed  by  Oudin 
to  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez  (see  Book  II. 
c.  xiii.  s.  1).  and  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  St.  Jerome,  Patrol,  xxx.  Ep. 
xxxviii.  3.  It  was  quoted  by  Guit- 
mund  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy  of 
the  eleventh  century  as  the  work  of 
**  sanctus  Eusebius  Emissenus"  (Patrol, 
cxlix.  1483).  Although  styled  by-  St. 
Jerome  '*Arianie  signifer  factionis" 
(Chron.  a.d.  ;i5l),  Eusebius  seems  to 
have  been  really  a  Semiarian  (Augusti, 

r  Soc.  ii.  8-9 ;  Soz.  iii.  5 ;  Tillem".  yiiu 
77,  676-7.    Athanasius  remarks 
irregularity  of  appointing  a 
and  that  at  a  distance  from 
Apol.  29,  30. 
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immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  accompaoidi 
by  a  nillitar}'  esrort,  under  the  command  of  Philagrius,  prefect  «f' 
£g}'pt,  who  was  an  apostate  from  the  faith.  He  entered  the  dtj 
in  the  bi'^nning  of  Lent.  Churches  were  attacked  by  thesoldien^ 
with  a  mob  of  Arians.  Jews,  and  heathens  ;  and  horribte  outra^ 
ami  profanations  were  committed,  which  reached  their  height  oi 
the  solemn  days  of  the  PasBion  and  the  Resurrection.  The  catho- 
lics were  not  only  ejected  from  the  churches,  but  were  prevented 
from  holding  their  worship  in  private  houses.  Having  thus  settled' 
matters  in  the  capital,  Gregory  set  forth  on  a  visitation  of  Us 
province.  A  party  of  soldiers  attended  on  him,  and  by  his  orden 
many  bishops,  monks,  and  virgins  were  beaten — among  them  the 
aged  Potammon,  who  was  treated  with  such  severity  that  he  £ed 
in  consequence.* 

On  the  arrival  of  Gregory  at  Alexandria,  Athanasius  withdrcf 
to  a  rotn\it  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  having  issued  an 
address  to  all  bishops,  desiring  them  to  join  in  condemnation  of  tk 
intruder,*  he  lx*took  himself  to  Rome,  where  a  synod  of  fifty 
bishoj)s  proninmced  him  innocent,  and  confirmed  to  him  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.**  Other  expelled  bishops  also  appeared 
Ivfore  the  same  council ;  among  them  was  Marcellus  of  Aiiovra, 
who  had  resumed  his  see  on  the  death  of  (  onstantine,  and  had 
been  ajrain  d:s|x.ssessed  of  it,  but  was  now  able  to  SiitisfS'  Julius 
and  his  brt^thren  that  the  charges  of  heresy  on  which  he  had  been 
deprived  were  founded  in  misapprehension.'^  A  correspondence 
followed  between  Julius  of  Rome  and  the  eastern  bishops,  but 
without  any  s;itisfactory  result,  as  the  Eusebians,  who  had  before 
pn>posi'd  that  the  ciise  of  Athanasius  should  be  referred  to  a  council, 
evadoil  the  execution  of  their  own  proi)osiil  when  they  found  that 
the  Aloxani^rian  bishop  had  himself  appeared  at  Rome.** 

The  a)uncil  of  Antioch  produced  four  creeds.®  As  the  death  of 
Arius  had  released  his  partisans  from  the  difficulties  which  arose 
out  of  their  personal  regard  for  him,^  they  now  endeavoured  to  give 

'  Ath.  Enoycl.  ad  Episo.  ^t.  i.  110-S  ;  the  difficulties,  and  of  various  schemes 

Hi!*t.  A  nan.  I'.'-l.i.  which  have  been   proposed,  see  New- 

^  TIu'  *  Kncyciicii  ad  Episcopoa  Epis-  man,   lutrod.  to  Athan.  Hist.  Tracts; 

tohi;*  Mohlcr,  ii.  01.  Hefole,  i.  475-6;  Broj;lie,  iii.  S^A.    One 

*•  Ath.  Aj>ol.  1  ;  S<>z.  iii.  S.  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  Athanasius 

*"  Ath.  Ajx)!.  :V2 ;  S'^z.  iii.  8.  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  after 

J*  Ath.  AjH»l.  '2\  seti«|. ;    S.>c.  ii.   15-  the  intrusion  of  Gregory;  or  whether 

IT;    Soz.    iii.    U».      Those   events   have  he  Lad  already  been  there  a  year  and  a 

been    rolafetl   a.s  jront-rally  as  jio.-sible.  half,  and  had  retunied  to  his  see  a  short 

t»nil  with  a  wi^h  to  avoid  ipiostions  of  time  ])efore  Gregory's  appearance. 

chroiioh»«:y,  wliich   seems   to   be  hope-  '-'  Hard.  i.  0»>5-r,l0. 

lessly  entangled.     For  a  statement  of  '  Xo;uid.  iv.  4o. 
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dausibility  to  their  cause  by  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
he  orthodox  statements,  in  the  hope  that  by  new  formularies  the 
S^icene  creed  nught  gradually  be  obscured.  In  their  attacks  on 
Athanasius  during  the  reign  of  Constantino,  they  had  been  careful 
to  advance  charges  which  did  not  relate  to  doctrines,  but  to  prac- 
ical  matters ;  ^  and  the  same  policy  of  avoiding  the  open  statement 
>f  differences  as  to  doctrine  was  now  continued.  The  creeds  of 
\ntioch  were  therefore  so  composed  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
bey  would  have  been  received  as  satisfactory.  The  more  offensive 
KMitions  of  Arianbm  were  distinctly  condemned,  and  the  council 
^pudiated  the  name  of  Arians, — "  for  how,"  it  was  asked,  "  should 
we  who  are  bishops  follow  a  presbyter?"  The  dignity  of  the 
Saviour  was  set  forth  in  the  highest  terms ;  the  studious  omission 
>f  the  word  homoousios  (co-essential)  was  all  that  could  excite  sus- 
picion as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  framers.**  Of  these  formularies, 
the  second  (which  claimed  an  older  author,  the  martyr  Lucian) 
was  that  which  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  the  ''  Creed 
of  the  Dedication." 

In  the  mean  time  Constantinople  had  been  the  scene  of  repeated 
disturbances.    Bishop  Alexander,  on  his  deathbed,  being  consulted 
by  some  of  his  clergy  as  to  a  successor,  replied  that,  if  they  wished 
for  a  man  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  of  holy  life,  they  ought  to  choose 
Paul;  if  they  wanted  a  man  of  business  and  address, 
with  an  appearance  of  piety,  they  should  choose  Mace- 
donius,   who   was  a  presbyter  of  longer  standing.*     Paul   was 
elected,  but  was  soon  deprived  by  the  Arians  on  various  charges  of 
irregularity  in  his   life  and  in  the  manner  of  his  appointment. 
After  the  death  of  Constantino  he  returned  to  his  see,  but  was 
compelled  to  make  way  for  the  translation  of  Eusebius 
from  Nicomcdia,  on  whose  death,  in  342,  the  ejected 
bishop  and  Macedonius  were  set  up  by  the  opposite  parties.     The 
city  was  thrown  into  violent  commotion,  and  Constantius  sent  a 
military  force  to  suppress  the  disorder;  whereupon  the  populace 
set  fire  to  the  lodgings  of  the  commander  Hermogenes,  dragged 
him  about  the  streets,  and  murdered  him.     The  emperor,  in  great 
indignation,   hastened   to   Constantinople,    drove   out   Paul,   and 
deprived  the  citizens  of  half  their  allowance  of  com  ;  but,  regard- 
ing Macedonius  as  a  sharer  in  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  being 

*  Kaye,  76.  *  Soc.  ii.  5  (who  misdates  the  affair). 

^  Soc.  iL  10 ;  Soz.  iii.  5  ;   Pagi,  iv.     Sozomen  (iii.  3)  says  that  the  Arian  ac- 
367-9  ;    NewmaD    on    Arianism,    308  ;      count  reversed  the  application  of  *' 
Neand.  iv.  45 ;  Kayo,  58,  90 ;  Hefelo,  i.     characters.     See  Walch,  iii,  74. 
508. 
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also  displeased  with  him  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated without  seeking  the  imperial  permission,  he  did  not 
establish  him  as  bishop.  Paul  soon  after  returned,  but  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  an  interview  by  Philip,  the  pr»- 
torian  prefect,  he  was  seized,  and  privately  sent  ^way  by  sea, 
while  the  prefect  proceeded  to  install  Macedonius.  The  populace 
flocked  together  in  excitement,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand 
perished,  either  by  being  crushed  to  death,  or  by  the  weapons  of 
the  soldiery.  From  342  to  380,  with  the  exception  of  two  yean^ 
the  bishoprick  of  the  easteni  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ariana.' 
Alarmed  by  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople, 
and  by  similar  tumults  in  other  places,"*  Constantius  agreed  widi 
Constans,  who  steadily  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  that  a 
general  council  should  be  summoned.**  The  place  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  Sardica  (now  Sophia),  in  Illyria,  a  city  on  the  borden 
of  east  and  west,  but  within  the  dominions  of  Constans,**  Atha- 
nasius was  desired  by  Constans  to  wait  on  him  at  Milan,  and, 
through  the  emperor's  arrangement,  proceeded  to  Sardica  in  com- 
pany with  Hosius.^  About  the  same  time  there  appeared  at 
Milan  a  deputation  of  oriental  bishops — bearing  with  them  a  new 
creed  which  had  lately  been  drawn  up  by  a  council  at  Antioch.^ 
This  document,  which  from  its  length  was  styled  maeradichej  was 
in  form  rather  an  argument  than  a  definition;  like  other  late 
creeds  of  the  same  party,  it  was  sound  in  itself,  but  induced  sufr 
picion  by  avoiding  the  term  co-essential.  The  western  bishops 
were  dissatisfied  with  it,  partly  from  ignorance  of  Greek,  and 
partly  from  a  wish  to  adhere  to  the  Nicene  creed  as  sufficient' 
At  Sardica  about  a  hundred  western  and  seventy-six  eastern 
bishops  attended,"  and  Hosius  presided  over  the  assembly — not  as 


k  Soc.  ii.  12,  13,  IG;  Soz.  iii.  7,  9;  (vi.   78);  but  Gieseler  (I.  ii.  54)  cob- 

Tillem.  Emp.  iv.  327 ;  M^.  vi.  323-5 ;  eiders  that  they  had  been  oTerthrowi 

Tii.  254-7,  097-8.  by  Wetzer,  and  the  old  date,  347,  wm 

•»  Broglie,  iii.  G5.  again  generally  received  until  the  publi- 

^  Barouius   (3465)   asserts   that  the  cation  of  the 'Festal  Lettera' brought • 

council  was  summoned  by  the  Pope,  but  new  confirmation  to  the  opinion  ihd 

is  refuted   by  Pagi.     Rohrbacher  tells  the   council   sat   in   343-4.     See  n.  on 

us  that — ''II  fut  convoque' par  I'auto-  Athau.     Festal  Letters,  120;  Hefelfl^  i 

rite  du  pape  S.  Jules;  car  {\)  Socrate  514-5. 

nous  apprend  quo  quclques   orientaux  p  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Const.  4. 

I'accus^rent  d  avoir  fizd  un  terme  trop  *>  This  is  generally  placed  before  tiM 

court"   (vi.  3U4).     Socrates,    however,  council  of  Sardica.      Hefele,   however, 

distinctly  says  that  the  two  em|)erors  places  it  after  that  council  (i.  51  Gn 

summoned  it.     ii.  20.  '  Ath.  de   Cone.  Arim.  et   Set.  S6 ; 

o  Tillem.   viii.   92.     Mansi,    on   the  Soc.  ii.  19-20  ;  Soz.  iii.  10 ;  TiUem.  H 

authority  of  a  document  unknown  to  326,  331;  viii.  90;  Kaye,  95. 

the  earUer  writers,  dates  the  council  in  '  The    number    is    variously  giTOL 

344,    His  ai^menU  satis^ed  ^VicocVU  1\x«  iAA.\Aixi^\i\.  ^i  toasts  ^^ktvVksi^  (^  So6. 
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legate  of  the  Roman  see,  but  in  right  of  his  age,  character,  and 
influence.^ 

The  orientals  at  the  outset  protested  against  the  admission  of 
Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  other  deposed  bishops  as  members  of 
the  council.  ^  It  was  answered  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  deposed,  since  the  latest  decisions  were  in  their  favour ;  that 
tbey  were  ready  to  meet  all  charges ;  and  that  the  council  might 
reopen  the  whole  question  from  the  beginning."  But  the  orientals 
adhered  to  their  objection,  and,  finding  that  it  was  decidedly  re- 
osted,  they  withdrew  across  the  border  of  the  empire  to  Philippo- 
polis,  in  Thrace,  where  they  held  a  separate  synod  under  the 
presidency  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Two  eastern  bishops 
remained  at  Sardica,  while  Ursacius,  of  Singidunum  (Belgrade), 
Valens,  of  Mursa  (Essek),  and  three  other  Arians  of  the  west, 
took  part  in  the  council  of  Philippopolia*  The  western  council 
declared  the  Nicene  creed  to  be  sufficient ;  ^  the  orientals  drew  up 
a  firesh  creed,  more  Arian  than  those  of  Antioch ;  *  and  each  synod 
passed  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  other,  while  Julius  of  Rome  was  included  among 
those  with  whom  the  orientals  forbade  all  communion.  The  western 
bishops  also  enacted  a  number  of  canons,  and  again  pronounced 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus  innocent ;  *  but  their  judgment  was  not 
of  itself  enough  to  reinstate  Athanasius  in  his  see,  and  he  retired 
to  Naissus,  in  Dacia.^ 

The  party  which  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantius  continued  to 
occupy  the  sees  of  the  east,  and  to  exercise  fresh  violences  against 
the  orthodox.*'  After  a  time,  however,  the  emperor  changed  his 
policy — partly  in  consequence  of  a  threat  of  war  from  Constans, 
who  required  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,^  partly  through  disgust 

ii.  20,  and  Soz.  iii.  20),  that  there  were  4-G;  Fragm.  iii.  14.  seqq.;  Soz.  iii.  11. 

300  of  the  west,  is  founded  on  misappre-  See  Hefele,  i.  5'JO. 

hension  ofa  passage  of  Athanasius  (Apol.         *  Tillem.  viii.  98. 

1),    which  gives   the    number,    not   of         y  Ath.  Tom.  ad   Antiochenos,  5,  p. 

bishops  who  were  present,  but  of  those  772.     Socrates  (ii.  20)  and  Sozomeu  (iii. 

who  approved  the  decisions  of  the  coun-  11)  wrongly  say  that  they  confirmed  it 

cU.     It  seems  probable  that  there  were  by  another    creed.     Schrockh,  vi.  81 ; 

170  in  all,  which,  if  70  were  orientals,  Hofele,  i.  534-r). 

would  leave  94  western  bishops.    Vales.         *  Hilar.  Fragm.  iii.  29.    See  Neand. 

in  Soc.  ii.  20  j  Tillem.  viii.  681-2;  New-  iv.  47. 

man  in  Ath.  Tracts,   70 ;   Kaye,  96-7.         •  Hil.  Fragin.  ii.  8. 

Hefele,  i.  520-1 .  ^  Sozom.  iii.  13.     For  the  document's, 

»  TiUem.  viii.  93,  681-2.     Dean  Mil-  see  Hard.  i.  637,  seqq. 
man   thinks    that   perhaps   Julius,   in         ^  Kaye,  103. 

absenting  himself,  may  have  been  ac-         ^  Rufiu.  i.  20;  Soc.  ii.  22;  Soz.  iii.  20; 

tuated  by  a  wish  not  to  risk  the  growing  Philostorg.   iii.    12;    Tillem.   viii.  692. 

dignity  of  his  see  by  incurring  a  com-  The   fact   has    been   doubted    (as    by 

poriaon  with  Hosius,  iii,  15.  Schrockh,  vi.  94,  and  Neander,  iv.  48-9 ); 

•  Hikr.    Opua   Bistor.,    Fragm,    iL  but  Gibbon  (iL  223)  conBidexa  \\i  Xft  '*" 

Hi 
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at  the  detection  of  an  infamous  plot  which  had  been  laid  by 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Antioch,  against  some  envoys  of  the  western 
church;*  and  he  wrote  thrice  to  Athanasius,  inviting  him  to 
resume  his  see/  The  bishop  took  Antioch  in  his  way,  and  there 
had  an  interview  with  Constantius,  who  begged  him,  as  a  favour, 
to  allow  one  church  at  Alexandria  to  those  who  were  not  of  his 
communion.  Athanasius  offered  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the 
members  of  his  communion  should  receive  a  like  indulgence  at 
Antioch ;  ^  but  the  emperor,  on  conferring  with  the  Arians  who 
had  suggested  his  proposal,  found  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
make  the  exchange,  as  at  Antioch  orthodoxy  was  dangeroudy 
strong  among  the  laity,  whereas  at  Alexandria  both  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  the  abilities  of  the  bishop  forbade  them  to  expect 
any  great  success.** 

Athanasius  was  admitted  to  communion  by  a  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  recommended  to  his  flock  by  an  imperial  letter, 
which  ordered  that  the  record  of  former  proceedings 
against  him  should  be  cancelled.*  The  intruder  Gre- 
gory had  died,  or  had  been  killed  ^  a  short  time  before ;  and 
Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  was  received  with 
universal  rejoicing.  The  thankfulness  of  his  people  was  shown  in 
bountiful  works  of  charity,  and  many  persons  of  both  sexes  em- 
braced a  monastic  or  ascetic  life  on  the  occasion." 

His  enemies  felt  that  their  power  was  at  an  end.  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  the  most  noted  supporters  of  Arianism  in  the  west,  went 
to  Rome,  and  with  a  profession  of  regret  for  the  part  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  take  against  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  en- 
treated a  council  to  receive  them  into  communion.'*  But  the  hopes 
of  the  Arians  were  speedily  revived  by  the  murder  of  Constans, 

proved.      Although   Constans  was  the  required  this  in  ©very  city  where  th« 

weaker,  a  threat  of  attjick  from  the  west  Arians  had  the  ascendancy,     ii  23. 

might  well  alarm  Constantius,  engsiged  *>  liuhu.   i.  20  ;  Soz.  iii.   20 ;  Tbeod. 

as  he  was  in  a  Persian  war.     Mdhler,  ii.  12. 

ii.  78.  »  Ath.   Apol.   56-7  ;  Hiat.  Ar.  22-4; 

«  Athan.  Hist.   Arian.  20-1 ;    Theod.  Soc.  iii.  24. 

ii.  9-10.     Stephen  was  deposed,  and  in  ^  Thcodoret  (ii.  12)  says  that  he  was 

his  room  was  appointed  Leontius,  who  killed  by  some  of  his  people ;  but  W. 

had   been   a  pupil  of  the  martyr   Lu-  Lowth  (not.  in  loc. )  supposes  that  here, 

cian  (Philost.  ii.  14),  and  had  been  de-  as   elsewhere,    Gregory    is    confounded 

graded  from  the  presbyterate  in  conse-  with  the  later  intruder,  George, 

queuce  of  having  emasculated  himself,  "*  Ath.  Hist.  Ar.  25;  Mohler,  ii.  83. 

in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  without  "  Ath.  Apol.  1,  2,  58;  Hist.  Ar.  26; 

suspicion  the  company  of  a  young  wo-  Soc.  ii.  24;  Soz.  iii.  23;  Pagi,  iv.  478; 

man  (Ath.  Apol.   do  Fuga,  2«j ;   Hist.  Kayc,   10»>.     Gibbon's  doubts  (ii.  224) 

At.  28;  Theod.  ii.  24).  are  refuted  by  Dean  Mihnan  in  his  note, 

'  Ath.  Apol.  c.  Ar.  51 ;  Soc.  ii.  23.  by  Mohler  (it  82),  and  by  Dr.  jNewman, 

*  Socrates  less  probably  says  that  he  iu  Ath.  Ti*act«,  80. 
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although  Constantius  wrote  to  assure  Athanasius  that  he  should 
fiod  from  him  the  same  support  as  from  his  brother ;  ® 
and  they  renewed  their  machinations  against  the  Alex- 
aodiian  bishop  by  attacking  his  adherents  in  other  quarters.     This 
policy  was  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  some  of  their  oppo- 
nents had  lately  run  into  serious  errors.     Marcellus  of 
Ancyra  was   again    deposed — ^having  it   would    seem, 
developed  his  heterodoxy  more  distinctly.^     His  pupil,  Photinus, 
bishop  of  Sirmium,  went  so  far  as  to  teach  palpable  Sabellianism : 
that  there  was  no  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead ;  that  the 
Logos  was  nothing  else  than  the  Divine  attribute  of  wisdom,  which 
at  length  was  manifested  in  Jesus,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  mere 
man,  although  supematurally  bom ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
only  an  influence.**     For  these  tenets  Photinus  was  repeatedly 
condemned^  and  in  351  he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  held  in  his 
own  city.^    About  the  same  time  many  orthodox  bishops  were  also 
ejected  from  their  sees.     Paul  of  Constantinople,  who   had  re- 
covered his  bishoprick  before  or  soon  after  the  council 
of  Sardica,"  was  again  driven  out,  and  was  carried  oflT  to 
Cucusus,  a  savage  place  in  the  lesser  Armenia,  where,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  deprived  of  food,  he  was  strangled.^     Mace- 
donius  was  intruded  into  the  see,  and  behaved  with  such  violence 
— branding,  fining,  banishing,  and  even  putting  to  death,  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  both  in  Constantinople  and  in  other 
places  to  which  his  power  extended, — that  the  emperor  himself 
found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  him.     The  Novatianists, 
who  had  retained  their  orthodoxy  as  to  the  doctrines  impugned  by 
Arius,  were  exposed  to  the  same  persecution  with  the  catholics ; 
and  when  these  were  deprived  of  their  own  churches,  they  resorted 
to  the  three  which  the   Novatianists  possessed  within  the   city. 
But,  although  a  temporary  connexion  was  thus  established  by  the 


»  Hist.  At.  24.  below,  p.  275),  St.  Athanasius  does  not 

P  TiUem.  vi.  350.  name  his  opponent.     A  document  pub- 

4  See  Epiphan.  Hseres.  Ixxi.-ii. ;  Sul-  lished    by    Montfaucon    leads    to    the 

pic.  Sever.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.   36-7  (Patrol,  opinion  that   Marcellus  shortly  before 

XX.);  Nat.  Alex.  viii.  Diss.  30;  Walch,  his  death  recanted  his  errors,  and  was 

iii.  34-8;    Schrockh,  vi.   187-8;  Neand.  again  acknowledged  by  St.  Athanasius, 

iv.  95;  vi.  431;  Giesel.  I.ii.  55-6;  New-  who  had  excommunicated  him  (Hilar, 

man  on  Ath.  Orations,  114;  Hagenb.  i.  Fragm.  ii.  21).     See  Walch,  iiL  254-5; 

254-5;  Hefele,  i.  610,seqq.   Dr.  Newman  Hefele,  i.  456-7;  Stanley,  286. 

(note  on  Ath.  Orat.    502,   seqq.),    fol-  '  Ath.   de   Cone.  Arim.  et  Sel.   27; 

lowed  by  Bp.  Kaye  (268-9),  thinks  that  Pagi,   iv.   478,  503;  Walch,  iii.    61-2j 

the  so-called  *  Fourth   Oration  against  Giesel.  I.  ii.  55-6  ;    Newman  on 

the  Arians*   is   chiefly    meant   against  Orat.  160;  Hefele,  i.  618,  seqq. 

Marcellus  and  Photinus,  although,  as  in  •  Pagi,  iv.  463;  Tillem.  vii.  267- 

the  parallel  case  of  Apollinanus  (see  *  Ath.  Hist.  Ar.  7. 
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community  of  suffering,  the  principles  of  the  sect  prevented  its 
permanent  reconciliation  with  the  church.** 

On  the  8th  of  September,  351,  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  troops  of  Coristantius  and  Magnentius  near  Mursa  (now 
Essek),  the  episcopal  city  of  Valens.  During  the  engagement, 
Constantius  was  praying  in  a  church,  with  the  bishop  at  his  side; 
and  it  is  said  that  Valens,  having  learnt  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
by  means  of  a  chain  of  scouts,  announced  it  as  having  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  an  angel.*  By  this  artifice,  or  by  some  other 
means,  Valens  gained  an  influence  over  the  emperor's  mind,  and 
he  diligently  used  it  for  the  furtherance  of  the  opinions  whidi  he 
had  for  a  time  pretended  to  disowa  Constantius  was  asHuled 
with  a  multitude  of  charges  against  Athanasius.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  bishop  was  proceeding  tyrannically  in  Egypt  and 
Libya  against  all  who  would  not  submit  to  him.  Much  was  made 
of  the  fact  that,  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  after  his  late  exile,  he 
had  conferred  ordination  in  dioceses  where  the  bishops  were  op- 
posed to  his  opinions.^  It  was  said  that  he  had  caused  the  death 
of  the  younger  Constantine ;  that  he  had  exasperated  Constans 
against  Constantius;  and — a  charge  which  he  repelled  with 
especial  horror  and  indignation — that  he  had  corresponded  with 
the  murderer  of  Constans,  the  usurper  Magnentius.' 

Liberius,  who  in  April,  352,  succeeded  Julius  as  bishop  of 
Rome,*  was  immediately  beset  by  complaints  of  the  orientals 
against  Athanasius ;  but  a  letter  from  an  Egyptian  sjmod  deter- 
Aug.  10,  mined  him  to  disregard  them  as  unfounded.*  In  the 
^^^-  following  year,  however,  the  power  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishop's  enemies  was  increased  by  the  final  defeat  of  Magnentius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Constantius  came  into  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  West.  Their  object  now  was  to  procure  a  condemna- 
tion of  him  from  the  western  bishops,  who,  although  sound  in 
faith,  were  for  the  most  part  liable  to  be  imposed  on  through  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  theological  subtleties,  and  through  fear  of 
their  new  sovereign,  by  whom  the  matter  was  studiously  repre- 


"  Sue.  ii.  2G-7,  ^8;  Soz.  iv.  2;  Tillom.         »»  Lib.  ap.  Hilar.  Fragm.  v.  2.     There 

vi.  :VM-M)2.  ifl   an    improbable  story,   resting  on  a 

»  Snlpic.  Sfv.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  J)8;  Gib-  spurious  letter  in  Hilary,  Fragm.  iv., 

boil,  ii.  ^';.  2i:i.  that  Liberius  at  first  took  part  against 

7  Soz.  iii.  21.     Such  a  transgression  Athanasius,  and  altered  bis  policy  on 

T  the  usual  rules  could  only  be  justified  learning  the  true  state  of  the  case.     See 

■^nocnsHity.     See  Bingbara,  IV.  vi.  5.  Tillom.    vi.   S.^'i;    viii.   in«-l4^0,    695-6; 

iLth.  Apol.  fu\  Const.   1,  2,  6,  &c.;  Du]»in,  ii.  75-G;  Hefele,  i.  {526;  Broglie, 

"J^G;  Soz.  iii.  21;  iv.  2,  11.  iii.  233-5. 
3r^2.  1;  ragi,iv.  50r>. 
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sented  as  a  personal  question  between  himself  and  a  refractory 
bishop.®  A  synod  was  held  at  Aries,  where  Liberius  was  repre- 
sented by  Vincent,  bishop  of  Capua  (perhaps  the  same  who,  as  a 
presbyter,  had  been  one  of  the  Roman  legates  at  Nicaea  ^),  and 
by  another  Campanian  bishop.  The  emperor  insisted 
on  the  condemnation  of  Athanaaus,  and  Vincent,  on  '  ' 
proposing  by  way  of  compromise  that  the  opinions  of  Arius  should 
at  the  same  time  be  anathematized,  was  told  that  these  were  not 
then  in  question.  The  legate  at  length  yielded  and  subscribed. 
Liberius,  in  deep  distress  on  account  of  his  representative's  com- 
pliance, requested  the  emperor  to  call  a  free  council  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  case ;  and  the  Eusebians,  although  with  very 
different  objects,  also  pressed  for  the  assembling  of  a  council.®  The 
petition,  thus  urged  from  different  quarters,  was  granted,  and  in 
355,  about  three  hundred  western  bishops,  with  a  few  from  the 
east,  met  at  Milan.  The  sessions  of  the  council  were  held  in 
the  palace,  and  its  deliberations  were  overawed  by  Cohstantius 
and  his  soldiers.  An  edict  of  Arian  purport  was  read,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  emperor  professed  to  have  received  by  revela- 
tion ;  and  he  dwelt  on  the  success  of  his  arms  as  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  blessing  on  his  opinions.  The  attempts  of  some  orthodox 
bishops  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  faith  was  met  by 
Ursacius  and  Valens  with  a  peremptory  demand  that  they  should 
join  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  and  should  communicate 
with  the  dominant  party ;  and  the  sentence  was  signed  by  all  but 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Dionysius  of  Milan. 
To  the  objection  that  the  acts  required  of  the  orthodox  were 
unwarranted  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  emperor  replied, 
"  Whatever  I  will,  let  that  be  esteemed  a  canon ;  for  the  bishops 
of  Syria  let  me  thus  speaL" '  The  three  recusants  were  banished, 
many  other  bishops  were  sent  into  exile,  and  their  places  were  filled 
with  intruders  whose  heterodoxy  was  their  only  qualification  for  the 
episcopate.^  A  general  persecution  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  conformity  to  the  emperor's  will,  while  the  orthodox 
cried  out  that  the  days  of  Nero  and  of  Decius  had  returned.** 

There  were  still  two  important  persons  in  the  west  to  be  gained 
by  the  victorious  party — Liberius,  conspicuous  for  his  position,  and 

«  Newman,  329;  Neander,iv.  32.  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  .39;   Hard.  i. 

•*  Tillem.  vi.  358.  697-700 ;  Baron.  355.  2,  seqq. ;  Tillem. 

•  HU.  Fragm.  v.  vi.  34;  Baron.  353.  vi.  3G2-3  ;  vii.   532,  seqq.  ;  Mohler,  ii. 

18;  TiUem.  vi.  357-9.  124;  Kaye,  110. 

'  Athan.  Hwt.  Arian.  iv.  8.  »»  Hil.  c.   Conatant.   7  ;    Baron.  353. 

»  See.  ii.  36;  Ath.  Hist.  Ar.  33-4;  17-23;   Tillem.  vi.   366-380;   vii.    625, 

Ens.   Vepcell,  Patrol  xu.   947,  Beqq,;  544;  Gibbon,  ii.  2'26-7 . 
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Hosius,  the  "  father  of  the  bishops,"  *  who  had  been  a  confessor 
under  Maximin,  had  sat  in  the  council  of  Illiberis  half  a  centuij 
before,  and  had  been  president  of  the  council  of  Sardica, — perhaps 
even  of  the  great  council  of  Nicaea>  After  some  fruitless  over- 
tures had  been  made  to  Liberius,  the  influential  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  Eusebius,  was  sent  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
him  by  ofiers  and  by  threats ;  and,  as  he  refused  to  wait  on  the 
emperor,  he  was  forcibly  carried  off  from  his  city  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  On  his  arrival  at  Milan,  the  bishop  was  admitted  to 
several  interviews  with  Constantius,  of  whom  he  demanded  that  a 
council  unrestrained  by  the  imperial  influence  should  be  sum- 
moned to  investigate  the  case  of  Athanasiua.  Constantius  re- 
proached him  as  being  the  only  bishop  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Egyptian  primate — whose  removal  the  emperor  professed  to  regard 
as  more  important  to  himself  than  the  victories  which  he  had 
gained  over  Magnentius  and  other  pretenders  to  the  throne. 
Liberius  was  firm  ;  he  refused  the  offer  of  three  days  for  conadera* 
tion  ;  and,  on  receiving  sentence  of  banishment  to  Bero&a,  in  Thrace,* 
he  indignantly  rejected  large  sums  of  money  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  the  empress,  and  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  as 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  his  journey."*  Hosius  also 
withstood  all  attempts  to  shake  his  constancy,  and,  after  having 
been  kept  under  restraint  a  year,  was  banished  to  Sirmium."  In 
the  room  of  Liberius,  the  archdeacon  Felix  (who,  however,  is  said 
by  some  authorities®  to  have  been  orthodox  in  faith)  allowed 
himself  to  be  consecrated  by  three  foreign  bishops,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Acacius  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine.^ 

The  Arians  now  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to 
the  ejection  of  Athanasius.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  draw 
him  away  from  his  see  by  the  use  of  the  emperor's  name ;  but  he 
refused  to  attend  to  anything  short  of  a  warrant  as  express  as  that 
which  had  authorized  his  restoration,  or  as  the  assurance  of  protec- 
tion which  Constantius  had  voluntarily  given  him  after  the  death 
of  Coustans.'  As  the  emperor  was  reluctant  to  grant  such  a 
warrant  (apparently  out  of  fear  that  it  might  provoke  an  insurreo- 

*  Athan.  Hist.  Ar.42.  Soz.  ii.  7;  and  Theod.  iv.  11. 

k  See  p.  209.  p  Soc.  ii.  37;  Baron.  355.  55-7 ;  357. 

»  A  diflferent  place  from  that  of  the  62-3;  Tillem.  vi.  386-7.     On  the  ques- 

Bame  name  in  Acta  xvii.     Tillem.  vi.  tion  whether  Felix  should  be  acknow- 

768.  ledged  in  the  fioman  church  as  pope 

"  Ath.  Hist.  Ar.  35-7;  Soz.  iv.  11;  and  martyr,  there  is  a  curious  story  in 

Tillem.  vi.  381-6;  Gibbon,  ii.  228.  Schrockh,  viii.  105.     See  too  Ciacon.  L 

"  Baron.  355.  01-8;  Mohlcr,  ii.  130-3.  24G-8;  Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  62;  He- 


^ 


•  As  the  author  of  the  Pontificals  in     felo,  i.  638. 

iii.  113,  or  Patrol,  cxxviii.  31  •         ^  Ath,  Apol.  ad  Const  19-27. 
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tion  of  the  Alexandrians  and  a  stoppage  of  the  com  supph'es  on 
which  Constantinople  depended)/  another  course  of  proceeding  was 
adopted.  Syrian,  general  of  Egypt,  who  was  charged  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  bishop,  lulled  him  and  his  flock  into  secu-  a.d.  356. 
rity  by  promising  to  write  to  the  emperor  for  distinct  January. 
instructions,  and,  about  three  weeks  later,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
purpose.  In  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  356,  as  Athanasius 
with  many  of  the  Alexandrians  was  preparing  for  a  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  by  keeping  vigil  in  the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  the 
general,  with  5000  soldiers  and  a  mob  of  Arians,  surrounded 
the  building.  The  bishop,  hearing  the  noise  without,  calmly 
seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and  desired  that  the  136th  Psalm 
should  be  sung — the  whole  congregation  joining  in  the  response 
*'For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  The  soldiers  forced  the 
doors,  and  a  fearful  confusion  ensued.  Many  persons  were  trodden 
under  foot,  crushed  to  death,  or  pierced  with  javelins ;  the  conse- 
crated virgins  were  stripped  and  beaten;  the  soldiers  pressed 
onwards  to  the  choir,  and  Athanasius  was  urged  to  save  himself  by 
flight  He  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  until  his  people 
were  safe,  and,  rising,  desired  them  to  join  in  prayer  and  to  with- 
draw as  quickly  as  possible.  The  bishop  himself  was  determined 
to  remain  to  the  last ;  but  as  the  danger  became  more  urgent,  the 
clergy,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  had  escaped, 
closed  round  him,  and  carried  him  away,  exhausted  and  in  a  swoon. 
The  soldiery  and  the  mob  continued  their  outrages,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  church  were  plundered  or  defaced.  The  catholics  of 
Alexandria  addressed  the  emperor  in  a  protest  against  the  violence 
which  had  been  committed ;  but  he  replied  by  justifying  Syrian, 
and  ordering  them  to  discover  and  give  up  Athanasius.* 

In  the  beginning  of  Lent,  a  new  Arian  bishop,  George,  a  Cappa- 
docian,  like  his  Arian  predecessor  Gregory,  arrived  at  Alexandria. 
This  intruder,  although  he  was  recommended  in  extravagant  terms 
by  imperial  letters,'  is  described  by  the  catholic  writers  as  a  man 
who  had  behaved  discreditably  in  low  secular  employments ;  rude, 
illiterate,  and  disdaining  even  to  put  on  an  outward  show  of  piety .^ 
The  reproach  of  gross  ignorance  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  his  possessing  a  library  so  rich  both  in  Christian  and  in  heathen 
literature,  that  after  his  death  it  excited  the  interest  of  the  emperor 


»  Gibbon,  ii.  229;  Milm.  iii.  26.  iv.  2;  Tlieod.  ii.  13;  Pagi,  iv.  558-561. 

•  Atb.   Apol.   ad   Const.   24-30  ;    de  »  Ath.  Apol.  ad  Const.  30. 

Fuga,  24 ;   Hiat.  Arian.  81 ;    Index   to  "  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.  16  ;   Baron. 

Feat.  Lett,  xxii.;  Soo.  iL  24,  28;  Soz.  356.14;  Gibbon, ii.  321  •,M.o\ilQr,\i.lQU 
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Julian  ;*  but  the  other  charges  are  confirmed  by  the  testimoDy  of 
the  pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  indeed  George,  by  his  exac- 
tions, became  no  less  odious  to  the  pagans  than  he  was  to  the 
orthodox. y  Supported  by  the  civil  power,  he  raged  against  the 
catholics  of  every  class — bishop,  clergy,  monks,  virgins,  and  laity 
— plundering,  scourging,  mutilating,  banishing,  and  committing  to 
the  mines.  Some  bishops  died  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted  on  them.  One  renegade,  who  joined  the 
usurper's  party,  submitted  to  reordination.  After  a  time,  George 
was  driven  out  by  his  people,  and  took  refuge  with  the  emperor; 
but  he  returned  with  ampler  powers,  and  made  himself  more 
detested  than  ever.* 

The  aged  Hosius,  worn  out  by  exile,  imprisonment,  privation, 
and  even  torture,  at  length  gave  way,  and  in  357  subscribed 
at  Sirmium  a  heterodox  creed,  of  which  it  was  even  pretended 
that  he  was  the  author ;  but  he  did  not,  apparently,  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Atbanasius.  By  this  submission  he  recovered  his 
see ;  and  he  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  or  upwards. 
Atbanasius,  who  speaks  of  him  with  tenderness  and  pity,  states 
that  on  his  deathbed  he  protested  against  the  violence  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  and  abjured  the  errors  to  which  he  had  yielded 
a  forced  assent.* 

The  fall  of  Ilosius  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Liberius.  In 
April,  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  no  emperor  had  been 
seen  since  326.  A  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  persuade  their  husbands  to  undertake  the  ofiice  of 
intercession,  waited  on  him  with  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  Libe- 
rius. Constantius  answered  that  the  bishop  might  return  if  he 
could  agree  with  his  brethren  of  the  court  party,  and  proposed  that 
he  and  Felix  should  jointly  govern  the  church.  This  compromise, 
on  being  announced  in  the  circus,  was  received  with  a  derisive  cry, 
that  it  would  suit  well  with  the  factions  into  which  the  frequenters 
of  that  place  were  divided — that  each  of  the  colours  might  have  a 
^ishop  for  it5  head ;  and  the  whole  assembly  burst  into  a  shout, 

One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop!"^     But  in   the  following 

'  JuliftiL  Epp.  0,  3G.  Hosius,  told  by  the  Luciferiana  Marcel- 

:tiu.    Marc.    utii.    11;    Epiphan.  linus  and  Faustinus  (Libell.  Precum,  10, 

Patrol,  xlii.),  seems  fabuloufl.  The  editor 

ii'    Apnl,   r]o   Fiiga,  G-7;  Soz.  iv.  of  Mariana  (Madrid,   1817,  t.  iii.  200), 

^Tb-.'itd.  ii,  14;  Newman  on  Ath.  in  his  national  zeal,  denies  the  faU  of 

Tvuye,  1:i,:j-6.  the  great  Spanish  bishop. 

"f'^l-  c.  Arian.  89;  Hist.  Ar.  ^  Soz.  iv.  11.    See  Faustin.  et  ManjelL 

^l'^  ^y,  iii.  31;  Tillem.  vi.  Prjcf.    ad    Libell.    1  (Patrol,  xiii.    81); 

^^17;  Neand.  iv.  65;  Lib.  Pontif.  (ib.  cxxviii.  30);  Milmni^ 

Nj  AS  to  i\ie  end  oi  "Vj^V.  C\iT\a\i.\.S"iA. 
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winter  Liberius,  weary  of  his  Thracian  exile^  entreated  in  abject 
terms  that  he  might  be  recalled.  He  professed  to  concur  heartily 
with  Ursacius,  Valens,  and  their  oriental  partisans ;  he  appeared 
even  greedy  of  humiliation  in  disavowing  his  former  opinions ;  and, 
after  subscribing  an  Arian  or  Semiarian  creed,*'  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome.  Felix  was  expelled,  not  without  bloodshed 
between  the  parties  of  the  rival  bishops,  according  to  some 
accounts ;  and  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
peaceful  obscurity.* 

Arianism  appeared  to  be  everywhere  triumphant;  but  in  this 
time  of  triumph  internal  differences,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed, began  to  show  themselves  openly." 

(1.)  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Arians  or  Eusebians  to  veil 
their  heresy  by  abstaining  from  any  distinct  declaration  on  the  most 
critical  points,  and  putting  forth  professions  which  in  themselves 
were  sound,  although  short  of  the  full  catholic  belief.  And  now  an 
unexpected  result  of  this  system  appeared :  the  formulas  which  had 
been  intended  speciously  to  cover  the  heterodoxy  of  their  framers 
had  in  the  course  of  years  trained  up  a  party  which  honestly  held 


^  Hil.  Fragm.  vi.  4-10.  Some  Ro- 
manists, as  Baronius  (357.  43-53),  en- 
deavour to  make  it  appear  that  the  creed 
which  he  signed  was  the  Jirst  Sirmian 
(Hard.  i.  701) — ^the  production  of  the 
synod  which  condemned  Fhotinus  in 
351 — a  form  which  was  not  heretical. 
Tillemont  (vi.  772-4),  Fleuiy  (xiii.  46), 
Dollinger  (L  83),  and  Bishop  Kaye 
(113),  incline  to  this  opinion— Tille- 
mont avowedly  on  the  ground  of 
charity,  and  the  bishop  with  some  mis- 
givings. Its  improbability  is  shown  by 
Schrockh  (vi.  138),  and  Neander  (iv. 
65).  Neander  says  that  the  creed  was 
certainly  not  the  first  Sirmian ;  that  it 
may  have  been  the  third  (Hard.  i.  709 — 
see  below,  p.  238),  which  condemned 
both  the  homodnsUm  and  the  homomision ; 
but  that  it  was  most  likely  the  second 
(lb.  705)— the  same  which  Hosius  had 
signed.  Petavius  holds  that  it  was  a 
creed  different  from  any  of  those  which 
are  given  by  Athanasius  (De  Trin.  I. 
ix.  5).  Dupin  (ii.  77)  and  Mohler  (ii. 
204)  consider  the  matter  doubtful. 
Rohrbacher  (vi.  429-432,  438-9).  fol- 
lowing some  earlier  writers  of  his  church 
(see  Schrockh,  vi.  139),  boldly  denies 
the  pope's  lapse  altogether!  See  New- 
man on  Ath.  Orat.  161-2 ;  Broglie,  iii. 
386-8.  Hefele  thinks  that  the  Frag- 
ments are  not  by  Hilary,  and  that  the 
\eiters  there  ascribed  to  LihetiuB  are 


spurious;  but  that  Liberius  is  proved 
to  have  shown  some  weakness  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Athanasius  (Hist.  Arian.  ad 
Monachos,  41),  Jerome  (de  VV.  lUustr. 
97;  Chron.  a.d.  352),  and  others.  He 
supposes  the  creed  signed  by  him  to 
have  been  the  third  of  Sirmium,  and 
that  he  gave  up  only  the  trord  "  co-es- 
sential," not  the  doctrine,  i.  658  seqq. 

«»  Soz.  iv.  15;  Theod.  ii.  17;  Faust, 
et  Marcell.  Prgef.  i.  2.  "  The  adherents 
of  Felix,"  says  Gibbon  (ii.  237),  "were 
inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in 
the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even 
in  the  churches ;  and  the  face  of  Rome, 
upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  Marius  and  the  proscriptions 
of  Sylla."  Sozomen  (iv.  11-15)  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist.  Sac.  ii.  39), 
mention  tumults  and  bloodshed  before 
the  restoration  of  Liberius;  but  Gib- 
bon's statement,  although  made  in  such 
terms  as  if  the  matter  had  never  been 
questioned,  rests  on  no  bettor  authority 
than  that  of  the  Pontificals  (Patrol, 
cxxviii.  31),  which  is  allowed  to  be 
worthless.  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  ii. 
739-740;  Tillem.  vi.  437-8;  Bower,  i. 
141 ;  Milraan,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  64. 

•  Rufin.  i.  25;  Tillem.  vi. 
Schrockh,  vi.  140;  Neand.  iT., 
Kaye,  123. 
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them,  without  the  errors  which  the  more  advanced  Arians  had 
been  careful  to  keep  in  reserve.  The  Semiarians  or  homoibusiaDs' 
(as  they  are  styled)  believed  that  the  Son  was  "  like  in  all  things'* 
to  the  Father ;  that  his  essence  was  like  that  of  the  Father— dif- 
fering from  it  only  in  not  being  identical  with  it ;  that  He  was  truly 
a  Son,  begotten  beyond  time  and  before  all  worlds/  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  was  the  precursor  of  Semiarianisra ;  but  its  appearance  as 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  a  party  did  not  take  place  until  long 
after  his  death.  There  was  much  of  respectability  and  piety 
among  the  Semiarians.  Athanasius  and  Hilary  speak  of  them  as 
brethren — being  willing  to  believe  that  they  were  not  really  hete- 
rodox, but  only  scrupled  at  the  use  of  the  word  "  co-essential,"  as 
apparently  savouring  of  Sabellianism,  and  as  having  been  con- 
demned in  Paul  of  Samosata.  To  this  party — of  which  Basil  of 
Ancyra  and  George  of  Laodicea  were  the  leaders — the  majority 
of  the  eastern  bishops  now  belonged.** 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  Arianism  for  the  first  time  came  forth 
without  disguise  in  the  doctrines  of  Aetius  and  his  pupil  Eunomius.* 
The  former,  a  man  of  very  low  origin,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a 
goldsmith,  and  is  described  as  notorious  for  a  disputatious  cha- 
racter, and  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Leontius  of  Antioch,**  and  was  afterwards  deposed  by  him.  His 
early  education  had  been  scanty ;  but  at  a  later  time  he  acquired 
from  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
dialectics,  and  he  insisted  on  applying  the  rules  of  these  sciences  as 
the  measure  of  religious  truth."*  Aetius  unflinchingly  carried  out 
the  principles  of  Arianism  to  their  conclusions,  so  as  to  offend  and 
annoy  the  more  cautious  of  its  professors,  who  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 
godless."  °  He  maintained  that  the  Son,  as  being  a  creature,  was 
necessarily  unlike  the  Father,  not  only  in  substance  but  in  will ;  ** 
and  from  this  tenet  his  party  got  the  name  of  anomoeans,^  Euno- 
mius,  who  attained  to  the  bishoprick  of  Cyzicum,"^  went  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.    Although  he  professed  to  refer  to  Scripture, 

'  From  6fioio6aios,  "  of  like  essence  or  *  Basil,  c.  Eunom.  i.  1. 

Bubstauce."  ^  Philostorg.  iii.  15,  17;   Fragm.  ap. 

K  Newman  on  Arianism,  317-9.  Suidam,  in  Patrol.  Ixv.  629.   This  writer, 

^  Ath.  de  Synod.  41 ;  Ilil.  de  Synod,  being     himself    an     anomoean,    extols 

76-91;    Soz.  iii.  13;    iv.   19;  Schrockh,  Aetius. 

vi.  109-112;  Mcihler,  ii.  230;  Ne\v'man,  ™  P^piphan.  Ixxvi.  2. 

318-20;  n.  on   Ath.  Orat.   17,  63,  103,  "  lb.  3. 

129,  138;  Kaye,  108,  132.     Athanasius  »  Epiphan.  2;  Soc.  ii.  35;  Soz.  iv.  12  j 

argues    strongly    against   scrupling    at  Theod.  ii.  24 ;  Newman,  360-1 ;  n.  on 

tenns  when  the  belief  is  the  same.     De  Ath.  Orat.  3,  11  ;  Kaye,  130. 

*■     lod.   33-4,  54— in   the   latter  place,  ^  From  itySfioios,  uit/iie. 

reference  to  the  Semiarians.  '^  l?\iiVoa\i.  n,  "^^ 
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his  system  was  not  founded  on  it,  but  was  merely  a  work  of 
reasoning.  It  was  purely  intellectual,  excluding  all  reference  to  the 
affections.  He  discarded  the  idea  of  mystery  in  religion ;  he  held 
that  God  knows  no  more  of  his  own  nature  than  man  may  know  of 
it ;  that  the  Son  resembles  the  Father  in  nothing  but  his  working ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  created  by  the  Son.  He  denied  all  sacra- 
mental influences,  and — unlike  Arius,  who  was  himself  a  man  of 
rigid  life — he  opposed  everything  like  asceticism/ 

(3.)  Between  the  anomoeans  and  the  Semiarians  stood  the  crafty, 
secular,  and  unscrupulous  party  which  was  now  called  after  Acacius, 
the  successor  of  Eusebius  in  the  see  of  Caesarea.*  Agreeing  in 
principles  with  the  anomoeans,  they  by  turns  favoured  them  when 
it  was  safe,  and  disavowed  them  when  it  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  show  them  countenance ;  and  for  a  time  they  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the  Semiarians  as 
to  the  essence  {ovaia)  of  the  Son  by  proscribing  the  terra  as  un- 
scriptural  and  as  having  been  the  source  of  trouble  to  the  church.* 
The  emperor's  own  opinions  were  Semiarian ;  but  the  policy  of 
Acacitis  and  the  personal  influence  of  Valens  counterbalanced  his 
doctrinal  convictions.^ 

Leontius,  who  had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch  on  the 
deprivation  of  Stephen  in  349,*  and  had  endeavoured  to  preserve 
peace  in  his  church  by  an  equivocating  policy,^  died  in  the  end  of 
357.  On  being  informed  of  his  death,  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Ger- 
manicia,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  emperor  in  the  west,  re- 
quested leave  to  go  into  Syria   under  false  pretences,  and  got 

'  EuDom.  ap.  Basil,  adv.  Euuom.  i.  Hil.  de  SyDodis,   11 ;  Neand.  iv.  64>5. 

23;  ii.  1,  32-3;  Philoetorg.  vi.  1;  viii.  Acacius  said  that  tho  Son  was  "like'* 

18  (where  Eunomius  is  celebrated  for  the   Father — not  "like  in  substance." 

the  clearness  of  his  teaching);  Rufin.  i.  Newman  on  Ath.  Orat.  7. 
25 ;    Theodoret.    Hacr.    iv.   3,  p.   227 ;         »  Petav.  de  Trin.  I.  xii.  1-3 ;  New- 

Epiph.  Ixxvi.  4  ;  Philastrius  adv.  Ha)-  man,  359 ;  Oiesel.  I.  ii.  58. 
reses,   68  (Patrol,  xii.  7);   Soc.  iv.   7;         «  Seep.  228. 

Sohrdckh,  vi.  122-132  ;  Neand.  iv.  50;  vi.         7  In  illustration  of  this  we  are  told 

420;  Newman,  363;  Hefele,  i.  647-650.  that  in  the  doxology,  where  the  Ariaus 

The  anomccan  views  were  combated  by  chanted  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by 

both  the  Qregories,  as  well  as  by  BasU  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,''  while  the 

(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  27-31 ;  Greg.  Nyss.  tt.  catholics  adhered  to  the  ancient  form, 

i.  iii.).     The  Eunomians  are  said  to  have  the  bishop  sang  in  such  a  manner  that 

been  the  first  to  introduce  single  instead  his  words  could  not  be  made  out  until 

of  trine  immeraion  in  baptism.     They  he  came  to  that  pai't  in  which  all  agreed ; 

had  some  strange  baptismal  rites,  and  and  that,  pointing  to  his  white  hairs,  he 

rebaptized  converts  not  only  from  catho-  used  to  say — "When  this  snow  melts, 

licism,  but  from  other  forms  of  Arianism.  there  will    be   much  mud," — meaning 

Soz.  vi.  26 ;    Philostorg.  x.  4 ;   Epiph.  that  his  death  would  be  the  signal  for_ 

Ixxvi.  p.  992 ;  Theod.  Hajr.  iv.  3,  p.  236.  commotions.    (Soz.  iii.  20.)    The  I 

•  Epiph.  Ixxiii.  27;  Kaye,  108.  of  these  stories  is  strangely 

*  See  the  second  creed  of  Binmum  in  by  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  Nvii.  'd5»6. 
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possession  of  the  vacant  see.     The  favour  which  the  new  bishop 
openly  showed  to  Aetius  provoked  the  Semiarians  to  hold 

*  '  '^  '  a  council  at  Ancyra,  where  they  condemned  the  anomoean 
doctrine  and  the  second  creed  of  Sirmium;'  and  their  dedsions 
were  ratified  by  the  emperor,  who,  at  their  desire,  resolved  to 
summon  a  general  council  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  questions 
which  had  so  long  distracted  the  chiutsL*  On  this  the  Acadans 
took  the  alarm,  and,  fearing  that  both  catholics  and  Semiarians 
might  unite  to  condemn  them,  they  fell  on  the  expedient  of 
dividing  the  council,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
manage  its  separate  portions.  Their  arguments  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  expense  of  bringing  bishops  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions  to  one  place  were  successful  with  Constantius.  It  wag 
resolved  that  the  western  branch  of  the  church  should  be  cited  to 
Kimini,  and  the  eastern  to  Nicaea;  and  that  ten  deputies  from 
each  division  should  afterwards  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror.^ 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  assembled  at  Rimini  in 
May,  359,  under  the  presidency  (as  is  supix)sed)  of  Bestitutus, 
bishop  of  Carthage.*'  A  creed,  drawn  up  by  some  Acacians  and 
Semiarians  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  known  as  the  Third  Creed 
of  Sirmium,  was  oflbrcd  to  the  council  by  Valens  and  Ursacius.  It 
proscribed  the  terra  essence  as  unscriptural,  and  liable  to  misappre- 
hension, and  declared  the  Son  to  be ''  like  the  Father  in  all  things, 
as  the  holy  Scriptures  say  and  teach."  The  Acacians  hoped  that 
the  catholics  would  subscribe  these  words  according  to  their  most 
obvious  sense,  while  for  themselves  they  interpreted  them  as 
meaning  like  in  all  thiiigs  to  which  Scripture  exterids  the  likeness;^ 
but  the  bishops,  although  for  the  most  part  unskilled  in  theological 
subtleties,  were  animated  by  a  strong  distrust  of  the  party,  and 
declared  that  the  Nicene  creed  was  sufiicient.  Ursacius,  Valens, 
and  four  others  were  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  sign  it;*  and 
deputies  of  each  party  were  sent  oft'  to  the  emperor,  with  a  request 
that  no  innovation  on  the  faith  might  be  attempted,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  council  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Constantius,  who  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  seat  of  the 

*  See  above,  p.  235,  note  «.  *>  Ath.  de  Synod.  8 ;  Newman,  n.  on 
"  Hil.  de  Synoil.  12  seqq. ;  Soc.  ii.  30 ;      Ath.  Orat.  83,  103;  Soc.  ii.  36  ;  Soz.  iv. 

Soz.  iv.   12.14;  Pagi,  iv.  020;   Tillem.  17;  Ti Hera.  vi.  444-5 ;  Neand.  iv.  67-8; 

vi.    422-3,    431-3,    775;    Gieael.    I.    ii.  Kaye,    12:i.      The   explanation   of    the 

69-60;  Newman  on  Ath.  Orat.  102-3.  evasion  is  not  unifonu. 

^^zAw.  10-7;  Theod.  ii.20;  Neand.  '  Hilar.  Frogm.  vii.  3-4;  Soc.  ii.  36 j 

•7 :  Newman,  300-7.  Soz.  iv.  17. 
'"    i678. 
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Persian  war,  deferred  seeing  the  envoys  until  his  return,  on  the 
ground  that  his  mind  was  so  occupied  by  political  business  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  due  consideration  of  Divine  things.  During  his 
absence,  the  representatives  of  the  council,  who  were  detained  at 
Nice  in  Thrace,  were  practised  on  by  his  courtiers ;'  and  thus  after 
a  time  they  were  drawn  into  agning  the  same  creed  which  had  been 
oflered  for  acceptance  at  Rimini,  but  rendered  more  objection- 
able by  the  omission  of  the  words  "  in  all  things."  In  the  mean 
time,  their  brethren  at  Rimini  were  sedulously  plied  with  arguments 
fipom  the  emperor's  character  and  intentions,  from  the  desirableness 
of  peace,  the  inexpediency  of  contending  about  (as  was  said)  a  mere 
question  of  words,  the  hopelessness  of  bringing  the  orientals  to  adopt 
the  term  co-essenticU.  Valens,  by  way  of  dissipating  their  suspi- 
cions, uttered  anathemas  which  seemed  to  be  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable with  Arianism ;  and  at  length,  pressed  by  solicitations, 
desirous  to  return  to  their  homes  before  winter,  and  deluded  as  to 
the  meaning  of  their  act,  they  also  subscribed  the  formula  which 
was  presented  to  them/  "The  whole  world,"  says  St.  Jerome, 
"  groaned,  and  was  astonished  to  find  itself  Arian."  On  returning 
to  their  dioceses,  the  bishops  began  to  understand  the  import 
of  their  submission.  Many  of  them  then  repudiated  the  creed 
which  they  had  signed,  and  wrote  letters  of  sympathy  to  Atha- 
nasius.^ 

The  place  of  the  eastern  council's  meeting  had  been  transferred 
frx>m  Nicsea  to  Nicomedia ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake 
by  which  that  city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  a  further  change  became 
necessary,  and  Seleucia,  the  capital  of  Isauria,  was  eventually 
fixed  on.*  The  whole  number  of  bishops  who  attended  was  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  five  were  Semi- 
arians,  thirty-five  Acacians,  and  the  rest  orthodox.''  The  last  of 
these  parties  was  composed  of  Egyptians,  together  with  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions  of  the 


'  Sulpicius  Severus  says  that  the  depu-  xi.  xii.  2-3.  LiberiuB,  who  was  not  pre- 
ties  chosen  by  the  orthodox  were  young  sent  at  the  council,  is  said  to  have  re- 
men,  wanting  in  learning  and  in  caution,  covered  himself  by  a  strenuous  opposi- 
while  those  of  the  Arians  were  crafty  tion  to  its  creed.  Baron.  359,  40-8 ; 
and   able   old  men,  *•  veneno   perfidia)  Tillem.  vi.  464. 

imbuti,  qui  apud  regem  facile  superiores  '  Philostorg.  iv.  10 ;  Newman,  n.  on 

exatiterunt."     Hist.  Sac.  ii.  41.  Ath.  Orat.  73. 

«  Athan.  ad  Afros,  3  ;  Hilar.  Fi-agm.  ^  Hil.  ad  Const.  12 ;  See.  ii.  39  ;  Soz. 

Tii.-ix. ;    Rufin.  i.   21  ;    Soc.   ii.   36-7  ;  iv.  22  ;  Tillem.  vi.  460-7  ;  Newman,  308^ 

Soz.  iv.  19 ;  TUlem.  vi.  450  ;  Schrockh,  and  n.  on  Ath.  Orat.  88.     The 

vi.  149-153;    Mohler,    ii.  211 -2;   New-  proportions    are    alike    in   ^« 

man,  373-4;  Kaye,  120-131.  accounts,  although  with    '"*' 

^  Hieron.  c.  Lucif.  18, 19;  Hil.  Fragm.  detail. 
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catholic  faith,  who  had  been  banished  into  Phrygia  in  the  year 
,  ^  356,  and  was  now  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  delibo^ 
^  ^  '  *  '  ations  of  his  eastern  brethren.™  The  Acacians,  finding 
themselves  outnumbered,  attempted  under  various  preteuccs  to 
break  up  the  assembly ;  and  the  dissensions  which  arose  were » 
violent  that  the  imperial  commissary,  Leonas,  found  himself 
obliged  to  dissolve  it.  The  majority  signed  the  "creed  of  the 
dedication;""  the  Acacians  condemned  both  homoduiion  (of  the 
same  essence)  and  homoioiision  (of  like  essence)  as  inexpedient, 
and  anathematized  the  term  aiiomoion  (unlike).**  Both  SeniiariaoB 
and  Acacians  sent  off  deputies  to  the  court ;  and  although  Cod- 
stantius  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  Semiarians,  and  the  coundl 
had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  ascendancy, 
the  Acacians,  by  contriving  to  be  the  first  to  reach  him,  sim- 
ceedcd  in  winning  his  ear.^  A  council  was  held  at  Constantuiople 
in  the  emperor's  presence,  where  each  party  preferred  charges 
against  its  oi)poiient&  Aetius  was  deposed  from  the  diaconate, 
being  given  up  by  the  Acacians  as  a  scapegoat,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  other  Semiarians  were  de{)08ed 
and  banished  as  insubordinate.**  It  was  ordered  that  the  creed 
of  Rimini  should  be  signed  everywhere,  and  all  who  refused  com- 
I)liance  were  treated  with  severity.*" 

Macedonius,  bishop  of  (.-onstantinople,  had   rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Acacian  party  by  showing  an  inclination  towards 
the  Semiarians."     It  was  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and 
in  order  to  his  removal,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  been  justly  excited  by 
the  bishop's  violent  proceedings,^  and  was  now  swelled  by  a  new 
offence.     As  the  church  in  which  the  body  of  the  great  Constan- 
tino had  been  dejwsited — hastily  and  unsubstantially  erected,  like 
the  buildings  of  the  new  ciipital  in  general " — wiis  already  likely 
to  fall,  Macedonius  removed  the  coffin  to  another  church;  and 
Constantius  was  irritated,  both  by  his  presuming  to  take  such  a 
step  without  the  imperial  permission,  and  because  the  factious  of 

Sohrookh,  xii.  Gl,  308;  Neand.  iv.  <»  Hard.  i.  724-8;  Soz.  iv.  24;  Theod. 

Mohltr^iii,  134-5.  ii.  27.     F(»r  the  laU'r  historj'  of  Aaiiw 

""  ttbove,  p.  225.  and  Eunomiua  see  PhiloBtoi-g.  iv.  12; 

"*   i.  724  ■  Soc.  ii.  39-40 ;  Tillem.  v.  ;) ;  vii.  0,  etc. 

nil. .TV  says  that  they  did  '  Greg.  Naz.  Oi-at.  xxi.  23-4;  Kaye, 

Milt  "men's  e.ira  could  13u-l. 

of  such  imiiiety  *'  as  •  rhilostorg.  iv.  9. 

lonstjiut.  14.  »  See  p.  229. 

JIJJL  '&;  Sclirbckh,vi.  1G4;  "  Zoaiin.  ii.  32;    Hope  on   Architcc- 
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Jonstantinople  bad  made  the  removal  the  occasion  for  a  serious 
isturbanca'^  The  bishop  was  therefore  deposed  on  various 
barges  of  misconduct  (for  the  Acacians,  out  of  fear  lest  the  em- 
leror's  sympathy  should  be  excited,  were  careful  to  avoid  the 
iiesdon  of  doctrine  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Semiarians)  ; 
sA  Eudoxius  of  Antioch  was  appointed  his  successor/  while  the 
ishoprick  of  Antioch  was  bestowed  by  a  council  on  Meletius, 
ormerly  bishop  of  Sebaste,  a  man  of  high  reputation, 
rbo  bad  until  then  been  reckoned  among  the  Arian 
arty.'  Meletius,  it  is  said,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  see, 
t  first  confined  his  preaching  to  practical  subjects ;  but  when  he 
ad  thus  obtained  some  hold  on  his  flock,  he  began  openly  to 
each  the  Nicene  doctrine.'  For  this  the  council,  which  was  still 
ittlog,^  deposed  and  banished  him  within  thirty  days  after  his 
tttallation,  and  in  his  room  appointed  Euzoius,  formerly  a  deacon 
f  Alexandria,  who  had  been  tiie  associate  of  Arius  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  heresy.*'  Ever  since  the  deprivation  of  Eustathius, 
Q  orthodox  party  had  been  kept  up  within  the  church  of  Antioch, 
btwithstanding  the  Arianism  of  the  bishops.  This  party  now 
»rmed  a  separate  communion,  which  regarded  Meletius  as  its 
2ad ;  but  the  old  Eustathians,  who  had  throughout  stood  aloof, 
^fiised  to  communicate  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  Meletius 
id  received  his  appointment  from  Arians,  and  that  his  followers 
id  been  baptized  in  heresy.* 

The  council  of  Antioch  set  forth  an  undisguisedly  anomoean 
eed,  declaring  the  Son  to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing, 
id  to  be  unlike  the  Father  both  in  substance  and  in  will.® 
.  Athanasius  reckons  this  as  the  eleventh  creed  to  which  the 
nations  of  Arianism  had  given  birth;'  Tillemont  makes  it 
e  eighteenth.^  Amidst  such  a  continual  manufacture  of  new 
indards  of  doctrine,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  heathens  de- 

*  Soc.  ii.  38;  Soe.  iv.  21.  <»  Pagi  (v.  12-13),  says  that  there  were 
r  Soc.  ii.  42-3.  two  councils  within  a  very  short  time ; 
>  Epiph.  Ixziii.  35 ;  Soz.  iv.  28  :  Til-  that  Constantius  was  not  at  that  which 
a.  vi,  517-9.  It  is  a  high  testimony  appointed  Meletius,  but  probably  at  that 
the  character  of  Meletius,  that  neither  which  deposed  him. 

I  orthodox  nor  his  Arian  opponents        «  Seep.  214;  Walch,  iv.  435-8. 

er  bring  any  moral  imputation  against        '  Soc.   ii.  44.     According    to    some 

n.     Walch,  iv.  429.  writers,  Eustathius  was  still  alive.     See 

•  Soc.  ii.  44.     Theodoret  (ii.  31)  tells  above,  p.  215. 
e  story  difTerently,  and  its  truth   is         •  Soc.  ii.  45. 
estioned  by  Tillemont  (viii.  346  and         '  De  Syuodis,  23-31. 

te).     See  Epiph.   Ixxiii.  28;    Philo-        «  Tillem.  vi.  521-2.     See  Petav.  d« 
>i^.  V.  5;  Walcb,  iv.  4o2.3;  Mohler,     Trin.  i.  9;  Kaye,  132-5. 
216;  Kaye,  139. 
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rided  the  Christians  as  having  still  to  learn  in  what  their 
consisted.^ 

The  reign  of  Constantios  was  now  near  its  end.    The 
Julian  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops  in  Gtol,  i 
had  advanced  far  towards  the  eastern  capital     Constantiitt 
out  to  meet  him,  but  was  arrested  by  illness  at  Mop6ucra)e,i 
Glicia,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  361,  at  the 
of  forty-four,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  rei^    A 
time  before  his  death, — but  whether  at  Antioch  or  at  Mc 
is  uncertain, — he  was  baptised  by  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antiodi* 

k  Ath.  de  S7iiodif»  2.  PkuMh.  ▲.!>.  361 ;  TUleizL  Ed^it. 

I  lb.  31;  PhilMtoig.  il  5;  Chron.    691. 
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CHAPTER  m.  • 

Julian. 

A.D.  361-363. 

MMEDiATELT  after  the  death  of  the  great  Constantiney  the 
ery  at  Constantmople  committed  a  massacre  among 
princes  of  his  house.     With  the  exception  of  his 
3  sons — of  whom  two  were  at  a  distance,  while  Constantius 

even  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  murderers* — the  only 
ivors  of  the  imperial  family  were  two  children  of  the  late 
eror*s  half-hrother,  Julius  Constantius^  who  himself  had  heen 
of  the  victims.     Gallus.was  spared  because  his  sickly  constitu- 

seemed  to  preclude  the  apprehension  of  future  danger  from 
;  his  half-brother  Julian,  who  was  only  six  years  of  age,  is 

to  have  been  saved  and  concealed  in  a  church  by  Mark, 
)p  of  Arethusa,'» 

he  early  education  of  these  brothers  was  superintended  by 
ibius  of  NioDmedia,  who  was  distantly  related  to  the  younger 
ze*a  mother.*^  When  Julian  had  reached  the  age  of 
5n,  they  were  removed  to  Macellae,  near  Caesarea  in  *  ' 
padocia.  They  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  old  Cappadocian 
B,  and  were  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank,  yet 
J  kept  in  a  seclusion  which  had  the  nature  of  imprisonment. 
y  were  trained  in  a  strict  routine  of  religious  observances ; 

were  even  admitted  into  the  order  of  readers,  and  officiated 
e  service  of  the  church.*  After  five  years  had  been  thus  spent 
be  youn^  princes,  the  attention  of  Constantius  was  especially 
cted  to  them  by  the  circumstance  that  the  murder  of  Constans 

Socrates  (ii.  5)  says  that  Constantius        ^  Oreg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  91 ;  Soc.  iii.  1  ; 

tot  give  the  order,  but  also  did  not    Soz.  ▼.  1  ;  Gibbon,  ii.  103,  316.    Julian 

mt  the  massacre.    See  Tillem.  Emp.    was  bom  Nov.  6,  331  or  332.    Qibbon, 

14 ;    Gibbon,  ii.  78,  103.     M.   de    ii.  270. 

not  (i.  131-6)  thinks  that  it  was  an        <  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9. 

reak  of  paganism.     Niebuhr  (Vortr.        '  Julian,  ad  Athenienses,  p.  271,  ed. 

sler,  iii.  303)  says  that  we  are  in  the    Spanheim,  Lips.  1696  ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 

as  to  the  matter,  and  that  Con-  iv.  23 ;  Soz.  v.  1  ;  Gibbon,  ii.  285-H. 
ins,  who  was  obnoxious  botfly  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  highly  extols 
>lic8  and  to  pagans,  I'^VMMH^  Constantius  for  his  kindness  towards  ihe 

too  unfavourably  reprsM^^^^^k^o^^^  princes,  22,  35,  seqq. 
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had  left  tbem  the  only  male  heirs  of  the  imperial  &mily.  Gallus 
was  appointed  Caesar,  was  married  to  a  widowed  daughter 
'  of  the  great  Constantine,  and  was  established  at  Antiodi, 
while  liis  brother  was  allowed  to  study  at  G)nstantinople.  But,  u 
the  popularity  which  Julian  gained  there  excited  tiie  emperors 
jealousy,  he  was  soon  ordered  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  Constantius  by  shaving  his  head  and 
living  like  a  monk.®  In  the  end  of  the  year  354,  Gallus,  who  had 
displayed  both  violence  and  incapacity  in  his  new  elevation,  wai 
removed  irom  his  government,  and  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of 
Constantius/  At  the  same  time  Julian  was  summoned  from  Lmia 
to  the  court  at  Milan,  where  he  was  detained  in  a  state  of  suspene 
for  seven  months ;  he  then,  through  the  influence  of  the  empfen 
Eusebia,  who  steadily  befriended  him,^  obtdned  leave  to  attend 
the  schools  of  Athens.^ 

The  Persians  on  the  east,  and  the  barbarian  nations  on  the 
jk.D.  355-   north,  obliged  Constantius  to  seek  for  assistance  in  the 
i^tJO.       government  of  the  empire.    Julian  was  therefore  de- 
clared Csesar  in  November,  355.     He  received  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  the  emperor's  sister,  Helena,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Eusebia,  who  represented  him  as  a  harmless,  studious  youth,  who 
would  either  bring  credit  to  the  emperor  by  success,  or  would 
deliver  him  from  alarm  by  meeting  with  death,*  he  was  sent  to 
undertake  the  government  of  Gaul.     Although  his  life  had  hitherto 
been  that  of  a  student,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability 
both  in  war  and  in  civil  administration.*^     But  his  relations  with 
Constantius  were  of  no  friendly  kind :  the  emperor  openly  decried 
and  ridiculed  him,  thwarted  and  crippled  him  in  his  administra- 
tion, and  assumed  the  credit  of  his  victories.^     The  army  mu^ 
mured  because  its  commander  was  not  furnished  with  the  meaoB 
of  bestowing  the  usual  donatives ;'°   and  this  discontent  was  at 
length  swollen  to  a  height  by  an  order  which  Julian  received  when 
in  winter-quarters  at  Paris,"  in  April,  360.     On  being  informed 
that  he  was  required  to  despatch  the  strength  of  his  troops  to  the 

'  Soz.  v.  1 ;  Bix)glie,  iii.  211,  273-6.  >  Jiil.  ad  Athen.  pp.  277-2S3  ;   Amm. 

'  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  1,  7,  11.  Marc.  xvii.  9-10  ;  Gibbon,  129-130,  251. 

'  Jul.  ad  Athen.  pp.  273-6.     But  she  Niebuhr,  however,  refers  the  meamirei 

opposed  Ills  elevation  to  the  Csesarship.  of  jealousy  to  court  intrigues,  of  whidi 

Amm.  Marc.  zv.  8,  he  supposes  Constantius  probably  inno- 

*"  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  2.  cent.     Vortr.  iii.  307, 

•  Z«)Him.  iii.  1  ;  Kunap.  Vita  Maximi,  "  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  9.' 

p.  47ti,  ed.  Boissouade.  Par.  1849.  "  For    a    description    of  Paris,  see 

^  Zosim.  xvi.    1,   s&jq. ;   Gibbon,  ii.  Julian's  'Misopogon,*  p.  340.    Zosimui 

110-3.  stylea  it  a  woKix^^  of  Germany.    iiL  9. 
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ontier,  the  soldiers  rose  io  mntiiiT ;  azd.  QicyrrrHanirng 
resistaDoe  to  th^  wishes,  wfaick 
le  Caesar  was  haOed  as  Ang^st^ 
nd  was  crowned  with  a  circlet 
i  standard-bearers*  of  the 
md  Helena,  whose  mediatioo  ms^st  'sa:^^  jt»*giiaoi  a 
stween  the  imperial  lin'Bii'n  were  V;cl  iiaeiT  wai. 
proposals  for  a  dirisoo  of  the  eEps^  vs»  sennfoily 
and,  after  frmtles  iM;gDCiaskn.  be  rea^^vi  %> 
Dnstantia&*  CarryiDe  out  a  fariZs 
lich  triomphed  orer  all  dxficnhiea.  he  ] 
Forest  to  the  Danobe,  eahaifcrd  has 
landed  at  a  pmnt  within  a  few  Biles  of  Stbdhbl'  %xm^i, 
ilready  become  master  of  alaoEt  all  the  wat,  ^^ 
death  of  Coostantxiis  safvd  the  < 
war. 


licy  of  Constantins  luwaivk  PisniHi  wvi  4b  Ae  winucr 
ladon  of  his  &ther^&  Laws  aie  fEMsd  wbft  fa^ii 
ind  idolatry  eren  on  pain  of  deadb  ;*  aad  wader  JiL^aa 
I  orators  complained  of  aeieritaes  exercsiissl  aracaoc  tai^sr 
n  the  late  reign.*  It  k,  however,  certahi  tSLst  tu  mott 
laws,  CTen  if  they  were  actaaH j  pcbcktefl  at  du!r  tJme:, 

generally  acted  on.^  Pagasssn  was  ^C!  larritsj  <>i^ 
pecially  among  theari^ocracy  <>f  die  older  capital,  < 
jophical  and  literary  das^  and  amoce  dae 
appear  to  hare  been  freely  pradtaed,  ereo  by  penrjaa 
ity.*  The  first  Christian  emperor  was,  like  his  prvtale' 
irolled  among  the  gods.  Coostaijithif  reCaiwiil  the  i^Ie 
>x  Maximns ;  on  his  riat  to  Rome,  in  357,  ui  respwteil 
lig^on,  and  eren  made  appointme^it^  to  prieidy  fMam^^ 
»u^  he  was  onintennitting  in  his  hostility  to  the  atti  ^ 

and  dirinadon,  it  was  on  acoMmt  <^  their  daaHrensMn 

PDariaB."  See  Ducazt^,  i.  r.  v»j  f>f  atsskspatK*,  Vti^n  yf'J'MtAj  ^ 
Marc.  xz.  4-5 ;    Niebohr,  iii.     Ik  a|^b«d  ai  *   rh^fp^v^  mm»  aS^^^A 

Ath.  294-^ ;  Amm.  Hare,  fim  m;^  ow  «r  ft  m  W  V«iMi|iMM  L 
9-15  ;  Gibbon^  ii.  •-:51-2'>5.  a-d.  >:^.  Cod-  TW>1  XVI.  jil  U  ; 
heodoe.  XVL  x.  4,  6.  See  God^/fr.  in  OA.  Tk^A,  t  nr,  ]:>V; 
365-6.  I>waa(|%    s.   t.    /'iiyim/  OM^*^   i, 

17  ;  Pan  in  Baron,  ir.  401  ;     *M< 
18-10;  B  -  •  — 

,  ii.  246-7  ; 
►t,  L  151. 
b  I  bare  i 


°— ^LMfc  '  ?»»  the  iarfk4faia»lfwMiit»  t 

»1.^^^^^^V       '  nimiiMifcM   a*,  laftinn  f.  MlJ^H 
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political  character.*  Some  temples  were  given  up  for  Christian 
purposes,  or  were  bestowed  on  favourites  of  the  court ;  but  there 
were  enactments  against  destroying  any,  and  against  defiuaag 
heathen  monuments.*  The  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  tune 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Christians  from  paganism,  and,  m«e- 
over,  rendered  each  party  unwilling  to  provoke  the  multitiide 
which  was  without  the  church.^  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the 
more  intemperate  Christian  writers,  among  whom  Firmicus  Ma- 
temus^  is  the  most  noted,  attempted  to  urge  the  govemmeiit  to 
more  vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry.^ 

Before  setting  out  on  his  expedition,  Julian,  although  he  itill 
kept  up  the  outward  appearance  of  Christianity,  placed  himMlf 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  "  Immortal  Gods,"  and  proptiated 
them  with  copious  sacrifices.*    Even  after  having  advanced  as  &r 
as  Vienue,  he  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  ;'  but  beibre 
reaching  Thrace,  he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  openly  prafesied 
himself  a  pagan.^    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  of 
this  defection,  on  account  of  which  the  epithet  apostate  has  become 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  his  name.     His  Christian  traiiiiDg, 
with  its  formal  and  constrained  devotion,  had  been  so  conducted 
that  it  could  hardly  have  feuled  to  alienate  a  mind  like  his—quid, 
curious,  restless,  and  vain.     His  desire  of  knowledge  had  been 
thwarted  in  its  direction ;  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  fo^ 
bidden  to  seek  instruction  from  the  heathens  who  were  most  cele- 
brated as  professors  of  rhetoric  ;^  and  the  prohibition  had  lent  a 
charm  to  their  opinions.     Filled  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  the  heroes  and  sages  of  heathenism,  he  was  unable  to  unde> 
stand  the  dignity  of  Christian  meekness  and  endurance;'  and, 
moreover,  he  had  come  to  estimate  the  system  in  which  he  was 
educated  by  the  imperfections  of  those  around  him,  while  heathen- 
ism appeared  to  him  in  ideal  brightness,  as  embodied  in  the  lives 
of  its  worthies — as  connected  with  literature,  philosophy,  and  art^ 
The  eyes  of  the  pagans  had  early  been  fixed  on  him  as  the  hope  of 

■  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvi.  4-6  ;   Pagi,  iv.  «»  Neand.  iii.  48-9  ;    Beognot,  i.  148 ; 

557  ;  Beugnot,  i.  142-3.  Gieael.  I.  ii.  10,  316.     See  Broglie,  iii. 

•  Cod.   Theod.   IX.  xvii.  1-4 ;    XVI.  126,  seqq. 

z.  3  ;  Baron.  340. 45  ;  Beugnot,  i.  136-8,  •  Amm.  Biaro-xxi.  1 ;  xxiL  1. ;  JuL  ad 

142.  Athen.  286. 

»»  Gibbon,  ii.  248  ;    Schrbckh,  vi.  9 ;  '  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  2. 

Neand.  iii.  44-5.  '  Jul.  ad  Athen.  pp.  286-7 ;  Gibbon, 

«  See,   for    example,   hia    work  *  De  ii.  261.     See  Broglie,  iv.  lOl . 

Errore  profanarum  Keligionum,'  cc.  17,  ^  Liban.  Orat.  x.  t.  ii.  263. 

29,  aO.     Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ;  *  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  71-2;    Ncandora 

Bp.  Mtiuier  dates  the  work  about  348.  *  Julian,'  transl.  by  Oox,  61. 

PafcivJ.  xii.  974.  ^  CyrvW.  *Aax. ^N.3>x\.«<».vl..viL 
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their  religioii.  He  was  oomted  by  phfloeopbers  and  Atuanaaim, 
and  in  all  his  changes  of  readenoe  he  was  handed  over  in  one  of 
them  to  another.  These  teadiers  not  odIt  entangled  lam  mind  in 
dieir  specolationsi  hot  practised  on  it  by  the  fracribed  aits  of 
theurgy  and  divination,  flattering  him  with  the  idea  of  one  day 
becoming  master  of  the  empire.  At  Ephesos^  in  his  ueiiljclh 
year,  he  was  formally  initiated  into  paganiaa  by  Miiliw,  a 
philoeoi^er  who  had  gained  a  powerful  infloenoe  over  l&m ;  aad 
during  his  stay  at  Athens  he  was  admitted  to  the  ELnaman 
mysteries.  But  the  secret  fd  his  apotticy  was  careAdhr  kept  uttll 
his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  rendered  a  loDger  hjfuavj 
needless."" 

Julian  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  lltfa  of  Deeember,  361, 
and  left  it  in  the  middle  of  the  foOowing  May.  He  reached 
Antioch  in  the  end  of  June,  362,  and  rrmainrd  thete  wnlal 
March  5,  363,  when  he  set  out  on  Us  fatal  expedstioD  into  Pcxsa.* 
Thus  the  greater  part  «f  his  dioft  reign  was  ipent  in  two  cit^ 
especially  un&Tourable  to  his  religion;  lor  CVsMtantrDopie  had 
never  until  his  time  been  poDvled  by  pubiic  ttcrifioe.  axkd  as 
Antioch — although  the  inhabitanis  were  too  amxmm:r  lat/aUbfj^otL^ 
luxurious,  and  passionately  fond  of  frivokioi  drrerfioos  * — i^hra^ 
anity  was  generally  prafessed,  ao  that  there  were  cttly  a  few  agied 
people  who  looked  badL  with  regret  to  the  days  when  pagaxmsm 
had  been  the  national  creed.'  The  utter  decay  <^  the  old  refigion 
in  the  Syrian  capital  may  in  some  meaaur  be  estimated  from  a 
story  which  is  told  by  the  emperor  himfielf-— that  when,  afier 
having  restored  the  temple  of  Daphne,  near  the  city,  he  repaired 
to  it  on  the  day  of  a  great  local  festival^  he  found,  im^ead  of  the 
splendid  ceremonial  and  the  crowd  of  worriiippers  which  he  had 
expected,  that  only  a  single  old  priest  was  in  attendance,  with  no 
better  sacrifice  than  a  goose,  whidi  the  poor  man  had  been  obliged 
to  provide  at  his  own  cosfi 

Julian's  paganism  was  very  unlike  the  old  political  religion  of 
Rome ;  it  was  eclectic,  philosophical,  enthusiastic,  aud  mixe  akin 

"  Eunap.  YiU  Xazimi,  pp.  474-5,  ed.  "  Gibbon,  ii.  269,  337 ;  ClintoiL 

BoiMonade,    Par.    1849;    Amm.    lUrc  •  See  Julian's  '  Xiaopogon,'  piwbn  ; 

zix.  2 ;  Greg.  Nas.  Orat.  ir.  31,  43-4 ;  Zocim.  iii.  11. 

Soc.  iii.  1  ;  Gibbon,  iL  291-4;  Kiebobr,  '  Niebuhr,  ed.  Ial«r,  ilL  311. 

ed.  laler,  iii.  306,  309;  Neand.  iii.  50-  '  Misopog.  362.    Th«  temple  had  be- 

7  ;  vi.  371-2  ;  Broglie,  iii.  277,  aeqq.    On  fore  been  turned  into  a  diurch  of  St. 

the  magical  practices  and  supentitions  Babylaa.    Rufin.  i.  35 ;    Chrysost.  t.  ii« 

then  in  vogue  among  the  pw^ml^  Horn,  de  8.  Bab.  L  2  ;  iL  14,  seqq. 
party,  see  Broglie,  iii.  151-175 
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to  gnosticism  than  even  to  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Greeks/ 
He  believed  in  one  supreme  God,  whom  he  identified  with  the 
Mithra  qr  sun-god  of  oriental  worship.      Under   this   deity  he 
acknowledged  others — the  tutelaries  of  nations,  sciences,  and  the 
like.     He  believed  the  world  to  be  eternal,  and  from  the  diversity 
of  national  character  he  argued  against  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind.^   The  worship  of  images  was  defended  by  him  on  philoso- 
phical grounds,  very  remote  from  the  popular  belief.*   The  convert's 
zeal  for  the  old  religion  far  outstripped  that  of  its  hereditary  pro- 
fessors.    A  pagan  historian  of  the  time  describes  bim  as  rather 
superstitious  than  properly  religious  ;^  and  his  heathen  subjects  in 
general  looked  with  surprise  and  disrespect  on  the  profusion  of  his 
costly  sacrifices,  and  on  the  share  which  he  himself  took  in  them— 
performing  even  the  coarsest  and  most  repulsive  functions.^    In 
other  respects,  too,  his  vanity  displayed  itself  in  an  ostentatious  dis- 
regard of  the  form  and  dignity  which  are  usually  aasodated  with 
sovereign  power.      In  his  appearance  and  habits  he  affected  a 
cynical  roughness,  which  drew  on  him  tite  satire  of  the  wits  of 
Antioch ;  and  he  condescended  to  reply  to  their  jests  and  ballads 
by  a  book  in  defence  of  his  beard.^     He  reformed  the  luxury  of 
the  court  with  an  unwise  and  precipitate  severity ;  he  disbanded 
the  host  of  eunuchs  and  parasites  who  had  been  attached  to  it 
during  the  late  reign,  and  replaced  them  by  philosophers  and  pro- 
fessors of  divination,  many  of  whom  proved  unable  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  honours  and  employments  which  were  bestowed  on 
them.* 

The  religious  policy  of  the  last  two  reigns  was  now  reversed. 
The  immunities  and  endowments  which  had  been  conferred  on  tiic 
clergy  were  transferred  to  the  heathen  priesthood;  but,  whereas 
Constantino,  fn  restoring  church-property  to  the  rightful  owners 
after  the  persecution,  had  indemnified  the  existing  holders  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,*  Julian  ordered  that  Christians  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  destruction  of  temples  should  rebuild  them  at 

'  Beugnot,i.  215;  Niebuhr,  iii.  310.  seqq.  3»54. 

•  Jul.  Orat.  iv.;   ap.  Cyrill.  pp.  116,  ■  Jul.   ad  Athen.   pp.  273-4;   Amm. 

143,  &c.  Marc.  xxii.  3-4;  Soc.  iii.  1;   Soz.  v.  3; 

t  Julian,  pp.  02,  294-5.  Gibbon,  u.  273-4, 335;  Milman,  iii.  78-0, 

"  "  Superstitiosurt,  potius  qnam  sac-  1(.»4;  Broglie,  iii.  141-2, 148-151.  Gregory 

rorum  legitiuius  obnervator,  iununieroa  of  Nazianzum  can  find  nothing  to  com- 

sine   parcimonia  pecudefi  mactaus ;    ut  mend  in  him,  except  that,  after  having 

iCHtimaretur,  ai  revertisset  de  Parthis,  invited  many  of  his  old  Asiatic  acquaint- 

buves  jam  dofuturos."     Amm.  Marcell.  ances  to  his  court,  he  disappointeti  the 

XXV.  4.  hopes  of  greatness  which  they  conceive  J. 

»  lb.  xxii.    1 2-3 ;     Gibbon,   ii.    207  ;  Omt.  v.  20. 

JBeugnot,  i.  19G-7.  •  fciec  p.  154. 

7  The  *  Misojwgon.'    Sec  Jul.  pp.  338, 
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r  own   cost,  and  that  money  received  from  property  which 

formerly  belonged  to  the  pagan  religious  establishment  should 
refunded.  Even  if  the  means  of  such  restitution  had  been  in 
or  bands,  the  restoration  of  temples  (which  would  in  many  cases 
m  inyolyed  the  demolition  of  churches  erected  on  their  sites) 
» intolerable  to  the  consciences  of  the  Christians;  and  in  conse- 
noe  of  the  edict  many  of  the  clergy  were  subjected  to  tortures, 
visomnent,  and  death.^  The  case  of  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa, 
iqwdally  noted.  **  The  magistrates/'  says  Gibbon,  *'  required 
'  foil  Talue  of  a  temple  which  had  been  destroyed ;  but,  as  they 
n  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his  inflexible 
■it  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation.  They  appre- 
nded  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore 
k  beard ;  and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended 
m  net  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  stings  of 
lects  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.  From  this  lofty  station  Mark 
D  perdsted  to  glory  in  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage 

his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands ; 
lian  spared  his  life ;  but  if  the  bishop  of  Arethusa  had  saved  the 
Gmcy  of  Julian,  posterity  will  condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead 
praising  the  clemency,  of  the  emperor."  ® 

Julian  knew  from  the  experience  of  former  times  that  the  em- 
oyment  of  force  against  Christianity,  far  from  suppressing  it,  had 
contrary  efiect     He  was  unwiPing  to  indulge  the  Christians  and 

animate  their  zeal  by  martyrdom ;  he  was  unwilling  to  sully 
3  own  reputation  by  harsh  measures ;  he  wished  to  gain  credit 

a  display  of  toleration  which  might  contrast  with  the  perse- 
tions  of  Constantius.*^  The  stories  of  martyrdoms  which  are 
Ferred  to  this  reign  are  probably  for  the  most  part  fabulous; 
d,  although  much  of  oppression  and  outrage  was  committed 
unst  the  Christians,®  it  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  was 
•ectly  concerned  in  such  acts.  It  is,  too,  very  evident  that  the 
iristians  sometimes  provoked  the  ruling  party  by  needlessly 
ensive  conduct,  and  that  their  complaints  are  not  always  free 
im  exaggeration.'  But,  although  Julian  declared  that  argument 
i  persuasion  were  the  only   means   to  be  employed  for  the 

Sob.  v.  5 ;  Philosiorg.  vii.  4 ;  Neand.  templated  by  Julian  were  comparatively 

66.  Blight,  appears  unsuccessful. 

Gibbon,  ii.  316;   Greg.   Naz.  Orat.  •  Greg.   Naz.  Orat.  iv.  86,  seqq.;  v. 

8S-91 ;  Soz.  V.  5,  10  :  Theod.  iii.  7.  29  ;  Philostorg.  vii.  1-4.  See  Broglie,  pt. 

Jul.  Epp.   7,  43,   52 ;     Greg.  Naz.  ii.  c.  7. 

It.  iv.  57-8,  61 ;  Rufinus,  H.  E.  i.  32 ;  'See  Soc.  iii.  15 ;    Gibbon,  ii.  327-8 ; 

E.  V.  4.     M.  de  Beugnbt's  attempt  to  Giesel.  I.  ii.  20. 
>w  that  the  changes  efifected  or  con- 
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furtheraDce  of  his  opinions,  he  allowed  proceedings  of  a  iq 
different  kind.  He  refused  jufrtice  to  the  Ghristiaitt  wiA  i 
shameless  partiality,  and  made  the  refusal  ofiensiTe  bj  nm 
Tlius  when  the  Arian  bishop  George  was  murdered  by  the  pigM 
of  Alexandria,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the  deed  tiian  )f 
very  slightly  reproving  them.*  In  consequence  of  a  distuiliiBfli 
bi^ween  the  orthodox  and  the  Valentinians  of  Edessa,  he  tM 
on  the  property  of  the  Edessan  church,  and  distributed  it  snof 
his  soldiers — telling  the  Christians  that  their  wealth  would  m 
longer  be  a  hindrance  to  their  attaining  the  kingdom  of  heana^ 
When  Christians  appealed  to  him  against  the  illegal  yioleuerf 
governors  or  of  mol:»,  he  reminded  them  that  their  religion  eDJoiDel 
on  them  the  duty  of  patience  under  wrong.  He  deprived  themrf 
civil  and  military  employments,  and  excluded  them  from  the  ooarti 
of  law;  and  he  alleged  as  his  reason  that  the  Gospel  b/iik 
worldly  ambition,  bloodshed,  and  lawsuits.*  Although  he  profieael 
to  consider  the  devotion  of  the  heart  essential  in  religion,^  he  Qflri 
artifices  to  entrap  his  Christian  subjects  into  outward,  and  eici 
unconscious,  acts  of  homage  to  the  gods  ;  thus  he  surrounded  \k 
own  picture  with  heathen  figures  and  emblems,  so  that  the  lootl 
obeisance  to  it  should  involve  an  appearance  of  idolatry."  In  like 
manner,  on  the  occasion  of  a  donative,  he  required  his  soldiefsto 
cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  fire  — representing  thifl  as 
merely  an  ancient  custom,  without  any  explanation  of  the  import 
which  he  attached  to  it  as  an  act  of  worship." 

By  a  strange  exercise  of  tyranny,  Julian  issued  an  edict  that  do 
"  Galilean " — for  thus  he  required  by  law  that  the  Christians 
should  be  styled  ** — should  become  a  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture. By  way  of  giving  a  reason  for  this  order,  he  declared  that 
the  Greek  language  belonged  to  his  own  party,^  and  denounced 
the  immorality  and  covetousness  of  persons  who  taught  a  system 
which  they  themselves  did  not  believe  ;**  but,  as  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  emperor  could  have  seriously  confounded  the  religion  wiin 
the  literature  of  Greece,  other  motives  have  been  conjectured— 
such  as  jealousy  of  the  eminence  which  some  Christian  rhetoriaans 
had  acquired,  and  a  wish  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  contro- 

*  Kp.  10  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  11.  "  Ibid.  82-3;  Rufin.i,  32;  Baron.  362. 

J"  Kp.  43.  31-7  ;  Schrockh.  vi.  323;   Newid.  ^^' 

Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  9f5-7  :  Soc.  iii.  »  Greg.  Naz.  iv.  76. 

--.    13-14;    Gibbon,    u.   315,   3J0,    323;  ^  lb.  102. 

-J>iebuhr.  lit.  310.  i  Jul.  Ep.  42;   ap.  Cyrill.  1.  ▼"•  P' 

m  ^P-  52.  p.  436.  229. 
^'^g.  Naz.  iv.  81. 
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ersial  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  an  acquaintance 
ith  the  absurdities  of  pagan  mythology/  It  has  been  said  that 
ulian  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  *^  Galileans  "  even  to  attend  the 
ablic  schools,'  or  to  study  the  classical  writers — overlooking  the 
Kvine  element  of  the  Gospel,  ascribing  its  success  to  human  cul- 
ire,  and  thinking  to  defeat  it  by  reducing  its  professors  to  the  con- 
ition  of  an  illiterate  sect  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake, 
Kcept  in  so  far  as  the  law  against  teaching  must  also  have  operated 
B  a  bar  to  learning ;  for  many  of  those  who  in  other  times  would 
ave  resorted  to  pagan  miteters  for  instruction  in  secular  studies, 
lost  have  felt  themselves  excluded  from  their  schools,  now  that  an 
ttack  was  made  on  the  Christian  teachers,  and  that  clasacal  learn- 
ig  was  to  be  used  as  a  temptation  to  apostasy/  But  in  order  that 
he  benefits  of  classical  study  should  not  be  wholly  lost  to  Christian 
onth,  Apollinarius  of  Laodicea  and  others  are  said  to  have  pro- 
ided  an  ingenious  substitute  for  the  forbidden  text-books  by 
lothing  the  Scripture  history  in  the  forms  of  Greek  composition — 
uch  as  epic,  drama,  and  Platonic  dialogue.* 

While  the  emperor  thus  in  many  ways  exerted  himself  against 
he  Gospel,, he  yet  paid  it  the  remarkable  tribute  of  attempting  to 
eform  paganism  by  borrowing  from  Christian  institutions.  He 
ointed  to  the  Christians  as  distinguished  by  their  obedience  to  the 
ules  of  their  religion.'  He  admonished  the  heathen  priests  to  a 
tricter  life  than  that  which  had  been  usual— charging  them  to 
.bstain  from  secular  business  and  amusements ;  to  be  charitable  to 
he  poor ;  to  take  care  that  their  wives  and  families  should  not  be 
Christians  ;  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  abstain  from  the  perusal 
>f  unedifying  books.  He  attempted  to  imitate  the  system  of  epis- 
opal  superintendence,  that  of  commendatory  letters,  the  monastic 
»rders,  the  penitential  discipline,  the  arrangement  of  churches,  the 
iturgy,  the  hours  of  prayer,  the  expositions  of  religious  doctrine  by 

'  Greg.  Naz.  iv.  5-6, 101,  seqq. ;  Soc.  vol.  i.  of  the  Benedietine  edition),  137. 

1.12;  Box.  Y.  18;    Theod.  ill  8;  Ull-  Schrockh  (xiii.  220)   points    out    that 

lann's '  Gregory  of  Nazianzum/  by  Cox,  there  must  be  tome  exaggeration  as  to 

8-90;     Neand.   *  Julian,'    132-5;    Ch.  the  amount  of   these  works— Julian's 

list.  iii.  80 ;    Giesel.  I.  ii.  19 ;  Beugnot,  edict  having  been  in  force  for  so  very 

.  192-4 ;   Milman,  ill   82-5.     Socrates  short  a  period  that  there  was  no  time 

loc.  cit.)  well  defends  the  Christian  use  for  the  formation  of  a  large  body  of 

f  heathen  literature.  such  literature.    The  only  extant  speci- 

■  Rufin.  i.  32.  mens    of   it    are    a    tragedy   entitled 

*  See  Pag],  T.  142-3;  Tillem.  viL  717-  *  Christ  suffering,'  printed  among  the 

;  Warburton*s  *  Julian,'  26-7 ;  Gibbon,  works   of  Gregory   Nasianzen,  and    a 

.  313 ;   Schrockh,  vi.  318 ;   Neand.  iii.  poetical  version  of  the  Paalms,  ascribed 

0.  to  Apollinarius.    Smith's  Diet,  of  Bio- 

"  Soc.  iii.  16  ;   8oz.  y.  18  -^  Vit.  Onf^.  graphy.  art.  ApoUinaH$. 
laz.   (by  a  monk   named 
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pn'acliinir.  the  care  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  of  the  ack  audi 
the  dead/ 

The  edict  of  Hadrian,  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  approach  tkoi I 
huly  city/  was  still  in  force;  and  the  legislation  of  ConstaiiliN} 
and  his  son  had  pressed  severely  upon  them.    Julian  was  {aTomli^  ] 
disponed   towards   their   religion;   he  respected  it  as  an  andatj 
national  faith,  although  he  considered  it  to  be  wrong  in  repraeBl>  I 
ing  its  God  as  the  only  deity ;  and  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  aocorielj 
with  his  ideas  as  to  outward  worship/     It  is  said  thathesumiiMBel 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Jews  into  his  presence,  and  asked  itf  ; 
they  did  not  offer  sacrifices  according  to  their  lawgivers  com 
On  their  answering  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  except  in  thi  ^ 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived,  tk 
cin|)eror  gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  appmnted  obb 
of  his  own  officers  to  superintend  the  work.     The  disperaed  Jen 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  in  eagerness  to  forward  the  uixb- 
taking  by  their  labour  and  their  hoarded  wealth.^     Women  gate 
their  ornaments  towards  the  cost,  and  themselves  carried  buriea 
of  earth  in  their  silken  dresses;  even  tools  of  silver  are  nddto 
have  been  used  in  the  work.     The  long-depressed  people  werelool 
in  proclaiming  their  expectations  of  a  triumphant  restoration,  vben 
the  attempt  was  terribly  defeated     The  newly-laid  foundatioin 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake ;  balls  of  fire  burst  forth  from 
the  ground,  scorching  and  killing  many  of  the  workmen ;  their  tools 
were  melted  by  lightning ;  and  it  is  added  by  some  writers  that  the 
figure  of  a  cross  surrounded  by  a  circle  appeared  in  the  sky,  aud 
that  garments  and  bodies  were  marked  with  crosses,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  efiace.     The  truth  of  some  of  these  phenomena  is 
attesteil  by  the  heathen    Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as  well  as  by 
(Christian  writersL*^     As  the  rebuilding  was  avowedly  undertaken  in 
defiance  of  the  Christian  religion — as  its  success  would  have  falsi- 
fitnl  the  evidence  borne  to  the  Gospel  by  those  words  of  Scripture 
which  hud  declared  that  Judnism  was  passed  away  and  that  the 
temple  should  be  desolate — we  may  reverently  believe  that  the  occa- 
sion was  one  on  which  some  special  exertion  of  the  Divine  power 
niiglit  probably  l)e  put  forth.     It  will,  however,  remain  a  question 
how  much  of  the  story  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous  embellishr 

'  Kp.   49:    Fragm.   p.    300-5;    Greg,  lian,' 101-2. 

li.'l^  J  ^'^•  *\- . '  ^  * '  ^^=5-  V.  U>.     M.  de  »»  In  the  beginning  of  a.d.  363.    War 

t  H^f'l  '•  ''V^  **«'»^  the  truth  of  burton,  W.              ^ 

otbo?  t\^^l\         r  ^tl^P«rentIy   for    no  c  Amni.   Marc.   xxii.   1 ;    Greg.  Na2. 

%^T  .tJ»«orotioal  ro.xaou.,.'^  Orat.  v.  4-7 ;  Rufin.  i.  37-0 ;  PhHoston?. 

•  GibW  ii    ao4.7  .    V'        ,  vii.9;"Chry80St|;ulv.Judax>8,vLll(t.i.); 

'                '  '   ^«uidor*8  •  Ju-  Soc.  ill.  20  ;  Soz,  v.22  ;  Theod.  iii  20. 
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leot ;  how  &r  the  occurrences  which  produced  the  impresaon  of 
lirade  may  have  been  the  result  of  ordinary  physical  causes,  and 
ow  hr  there  was  a  mixture  of  that  which  is  more  properly  to  be 
lyled  miraculous.^ 

Julian  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  of  362-3  in  composing  an 
laborate  attack  on  Christianity,  wluch  he  continued  and  finished 
fter  setting  out  on  his  expedition  into  Persia.*  He  bad  intended, 
n  his  return,  to  resume  the  building  of  the  Jewish  temple.' 
Vhat  his  policy  might  have  been  in  other  respects,  if  his  life  had 
een  prolonged,  can  only  be  conjectured;  but,  as  his  enjnity 
gainst  the  Christians  had  evidently  increased,  it  is  probable  that 
he  course  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued  with  so  little  success 
rould  have  been  exchanged  for  a  system  of  undisguised  persecu- 
ion.*  His  death,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  june  27, 
Q  a  nocturnal  skirmish,^  was  hailed  by  the  Christians  ^^^• 
rith  joy.  Prophedes  and  visions  of  his  end  had  before  been  cur- 
ent  among  them.'  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  received 
08  death-wound  from  an  angel.  Sozomen,  in  reporting  the  ground- 
ess  in^nuation  of  Libanius,*^  that  it  was  inflicted  not  by  a  Persian 
Nit  by  a  Christian,  so  far  forgets  his  own  Christianity  as  to  argue 
hat  such  an  act  may  be  laudably  done  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
eligion.™ 

n.  We  now  turn  to  the  internal  history  of  the  church. 

Julian  on  his  accession  recalled  all  who  had  been  banished  on 
icoount  of  religion.     In  this  measure  his  object  was  twp- 
bld — to  gain  the  praise  of  liberality,  and  at  the  same 
ime  to  damage  the  Christian  cause  by  giving  iree  scope  to  the 

'See    Warburion's     *  Julian;*    and  ^  Amm.  Marc.  zzv.  3. 

Iewman*B  Eisay  on  Miracles,  165-175.  *  Soz.  vi.  2;  Theod.  iii.  23-4;  Chron. 

)r.  Newman  is  able  in  this  case  to  con-  Paach.  a.d.  363.    There  were  also  hea- 

iuct  his  argument  without  the  subtle-  then  omens  to  the  same  effect.    (Afami. 

ies  which  mark  other  parts  of  the  same  Marc,  zxiii.  I,  3;  xxv.  2.)    The  Chris- 

saay.    See  also   Fabric.   Bibl.   Or.  vi.  tians  believed  that  Julian  offered  many 

22 ;   Sdirockh,  vi.  376-7  ;  Guizot  and  young  persons  as  victims  in  order  to  dis- 

lilman,  in  Gibbon,  ii.  310-1  ;  Neand.  cover  the  future.    (Soc.  iii.  13 ;  llllem. 

ii.  71;    Giesel.  I.  il  21;    Guericke,  i.  Emp.   iv.   527.)      Schrdckh  (vi.  332-3) 

35.     It  has  been  supposed  that  some  rejects  these  stories, 

•ortions  of  Julian's  work  may  yet  be  ^  Orat.  x.  (t.  ii.  324,  ed.  Morel,  Paris, 

istinguished  in  the  wall.  See  Fei^gusson  1627).     See  Gibbon,  iL  378. 

a  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,  i.  1033.  ■  Soz.  vi.  1-2.     See  Philostorg.  vii. 

•  Neand.  iii.  120;  Milman,  iii.  103.  16,  with  the  remark  of  Photius.  Fabric, 
t  consisted  of  seven  books.  Fragments  Bibl.  Gr.  vi.  723.  In  the  life  of  St.  Ma- 
re preserved  in  the  answer  by  Cyril  of  oarius  the  Roman,  it  is  said  that  Julian 
Llexandria.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.vi.  was  killed  by  "Mercury,  the  martjfr  of 
38-9.         '  Ep.  25.        9  Neaud.  iii.  94.  Christ."     Rosweyd.  t,  i.  416. 
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dissensions  of  the  various  parties.'^  But  in  the  latter  hope  he  wu 
disappointed.  The  Arians,  when  deprived  of  the  imperial  nq)- 
porty  lost  all  spirit  and  vigour ;  and  the  common  danger  from  the 
ascendancy  of  paganism  moderated  the  controverBies  wliidi  had 
raged  so  long  and  so  fiercely.^ 

AthanasiuSy  when  expelled  from  Alexandria  in  856,  had  with- 
drawn into  the  deserts  of  Egypt  •  Among  his  faithful  pertMUM^ 
the  monks,  he  found  a  refuge  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the 
enmity  of  Constantius,  who  attempted  to  arrest  him,  and  eurted 
himself  to  prevent  his  reception  in  Ethiopia  if  he  should  flee  into 
A.D.  356-   that  newly  converted  country.'^    During  an  exile  of  u 

362.  years,  the  bishop  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the  fbrtmieB 
of  the  church,  and  by  seasonable  writings  combated  the  here^ 
which  had  driven  him  from  his  see.^ 

On  receiving  the  tidings  that  Constantius  was  dead,  the  heathen 
Dec.  24,    populace  of  Alexandria  murdered  the  intrusive  bishop^ 

^^^*       George,  who  had  made  himself  even  more  hatefiil  to 
theni  than  to  the  catholics.*'    Athanasius,  on  retummg  to  reeome 
his  see,  was  received  with  triumphal  pomp  and  festivity.'    The 
churches  were  at  once  surrendered  to  him,  so  that  the  Arians, 
who  had  set  up  one  Lucius  as  their  bishop,  could  only  assemble  in 
private  houses.^     Athanasius  proceeded  to  assemble  a  council,  at 
which  Lucifer  of  Cagjliari  and  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  who  had  been 
released  from  banishment  in  the  Thebaid,  were  invited  to  attend. 
Eusebius  appeared,  and  the  Sardinian  bishop  was  represented  by 
two  of  his  deacons,  while  he  himself  repaired  to  Antioch,  with  the 
view  of  attempting  to  suppress  the  schism  by  which  the  church  of 
that  city  had  long  been  distracted.** 

The  case  of  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to  Arianism  in  the 


^  Philostorg.  viL  41 ;  **  Nullaa  infestas  is  a  needless  and  improbable  inference 

hominibus    b€8tiaa,   ut    sunt    sibi    fe-  from  some  words  of  his  tract  on  those 

rales  plerique  Chrietianorum,  oxpertus."  councils.       Bee     Tillem.     TiiL     705 ; 

Amm.  Marcell.  xziL  5.  Schrockh,   xii.  205 ;  Newman  on  Ath. 

•  Soc  iii.  11 ;  Soz.  v.  5 ;  vi.  4.  Orat.  73. 

'  Tillem,  viii.  183.     See  below,  c.  \u  '  Amm.   Marc.    xxii.   11  ;    Epq>han. 

§  1.  Ixxvi.  1. 

1  The  story  which  is  told,  and  which  ■  Greg.   Nas.   Orat.  xxi   26-9 ;  Soc. 

is  so   attractive   to   Gibbon's  taste  (ii.  iii.  2 ;    Soz,  v.  6-7 ;   Kaye,  136-7.    So- 

234)~that  Athanasius  was  entertained  zomen  says  that  he  suddenly  appearrd 

during  all  the  time  by  a  beautiful  vir-  by  night  in  his  cathedral,  immediately 

gin  (fck)z.  V.  6 ;  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiaca,  after  the  death  of  Constantius— a  mani- 

136)-- is  generally  rejected  as  fabulous,  fest  fable.    Gibbon  (ii.  324)  dates  his 

(Tillem.  viii.  698 ;    Schrockh,  xii.  147.)  return  on  Feb.  21 ;    Pagi  (v.  103),  in 

The  idea  6f  his   havins;  been  present,  August. 

incognito,  at  Rimini  or  Seleucia,  or  both  *  Schr5ckh,  xii.  7 ;  Kaye,  137. 

places,  while  the  councils  were  sitting,  *  Soc.  iii  5 ;  Walc^,  iii.  348. 
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ate  rdga  was  -decided  with  that  wise  con^deration  for  persons 
irhidi  in  Athanasios  always  accompanied  his  zeal  for  the  truth.  It 
was  enacted  that  those  who  had  erred  through  simplicity  or  igno- 
rance should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  positions  on  subscribing  the 
Nlcene' creed ;  and  that  such  as  had  taken  a  more  active  part  on 
the  Arian  side  should,  on  repentance,  be  admitted  to  communion, 
tiat  should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  office.' 

Another  question  related  to  the  use  of  certain  theological  terms. 

The  words  ouna  and  hypadana  ^  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 
oontroversy  been  used  by  the  orientals  as  equivalent ;  both  had 
leen  trandated  in  Latin  by  mbataotioy  and  had  been  understood  by 
the  Latins  as  signifying  the  nature  of  God.  But  in  course  of  time 
a  distinction  had  been  introduced  in  the  east,  so  that^  while  omia 
continued  to  denote  nature^  hypoBtasU  was  used  in  the  sense  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  express  by  the  term  person;  and  this  dis- 
tinction was  especially  characteristic  of  such  theologians  as  had 
come  out  of  the  Arian  connexion  to  embrace  the  Nicene  faith." 
The  Latins,  then,  hearing  that  three  hypostoMi  were  maintained 
by  some  of  the  orientals,  took  alarm,  as  if  the  words  signified 
three  different  grades  of  nature  ;  while  the  other  party  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  using  hypostasiB  in  the  new  sense — considering  that 
the  use  of  the  Greek  proaofpon^  which  answered  to  the  Latin  per^ 
wruLj  savoured  of  Sabellianism,  as  expressing  rather  three  mani- 
festations of  the  one  Grodhead  than  that  distinction  which  is  asserted 
in  the  Catholic  doctrine.^  The  council  endeavoured  to  settle  this 
dispute  by  ascertaining  and  explaining  that  the  difference  as  to  one 
or  three  hypostases  was  merely  verbal ;  and  by  recommending  that 
the  Nicene  creed  should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion should  be  avoided,  except  when  opposition  to  particular 
heresies  might  render  it  necessary  to  use  them.® 

Eusebius  and  others  proceeded  from  Alexandria  to  Antioca 
with  a  commission  to  mediate  in  the  healing  of  the  schism.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Lucifer  had  rashly  taken  a  step  which  tended  to 
exasperate  and  prolong  it,  by  consecrating  Paulinus,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Eustathian  party,  in  opposition  to  Meletius,  who  had  just 

*  Hard.  i.  729,  or  Ath.  Tom.  ad  An-  ^  Sabelliua  himMlf  admitted  three 
tioehenos,  t.  i.  pp.  770-7  ;  Rufin.  i.  28.       protopa  in  the  sense  to  which  the  ori- 

T  o^ffia,  etaence ;  ^6<rr€uris,  subsistence,  entaliB  objected.    See  above,  p.  88. 

«  Petav.  de  Trin.  IV.  i.  8.    See  on  the         «  Hard.  i.  733.    See  Hilar,  de  Synod, 

whole  subject,  De  Trin.  IV.  i.-iv.,  vii. ;  68-71  ;  Rufin.  i.  289 ;  Soc.  iii.  7  ;  So«. 

Be  Incam.  II.  y.  12;  Baron.  362.  188-9  ;   372.  29-31 ; 

*  'rp6irtnrotff  character  or  perion,  in  the  Mohler,  ii.  237  -  8 ;    Newman,   390 
dramatic  sense.                            ..^  QieseL  I.  il 64 ;  Kaye,  139. 
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returned  from  exile.^  Thus  Antioch  had  three  riVbl  bishops— the 
Arian  Euzoius,  with  the  orthodox  Meletius  and  Paulinus ;  and  to 
tlicse  a  fourth,  of  the  ApolUiiarian  sect,*  was  soon  after  added. 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  any  eoclesia^- 
tical  discipline,  since  offenders,  if  threatened  with  censure  in  one 
communion,  found  the  others  ready  to  welcome  them  as  proselytes; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  wide  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  Antiocb, 
with  the  authority  which  belonged  to  the  third  of  Christian  sees 
in  the  general  affairs  of  the  church,  was  in  abeyance/ 

Eusebius  mildly  expressed  his  regret  at  the  ordination  of  Paa* 
linus,  and  forthwith  quitted  Antioch.  But  the  vehement  Ludfer 
disavowed  the  act  of  his  representatives  who  had  signed  the  Alex- 
andrian decrees ;  he  broke  off  communion  with  all  bishops  who 
should  accept  those  decrees,  and,  after  returning  to  his  own  dio- 
cese in  Sardinia,  he  founded  a  schism,  on  the  principle  that  no  one 
who  had  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini  should  be  admitted  to 
reconciliation/  This  sect,  which  is  not  charged  with  any  heretical 
doctrines,  found  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  It  even  set  up  a  bishop  at  Rome;  but  Ludferiamsm 
became  extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  if  not 
earlier.** 

The  schism  of  Antioch  continued.  Meletius  was  supported  by 
the  eastern  orthodox;  Paulinus  by  Egypt  and  the  west;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Alexandrian  council,  the 
difference  of  usage  as  to  the  term  Itj/paatasis  continued  to  be  a 
badge  of  the  parties  respectively.* 

Peace  was  established  in  the  western  church  chiefly  through 
the  labours  of  Eusebius  and  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  resume  his  bishoprick  soon  after  the  councils  of  Rimini 
and  Seleucia,  as  the  court  party  thought  it  desirable  even  on  such 
tenns  to  remove  so  formidable  an  opponent  to  a  distance  firom  the 
principal  scene  of  action.*'  The  two  bishops  indefatigably  exerted 
themselves  for  the  re-cstablishment  of  orthodoxy  on  the  terms  of 


^  Rufin.  L  27;  Soc.  iii.  G;  Soz.  v.  12;  tism ;   whereas  some  of   his   followers 

Tbeod.  iii.  5.  rebaptized     even    converts     from    the 

*  See  below,  pp.  275-6.  church. 

'  Tillom.   X.   530;    Mdhler,    ii.  249  ;  >»  Rufin.  i.  309.     See  the  '  Libellus '  of 

Kiu'e,  141.  the  Luciferions  Faustinus  and  Marcel- 

•^  Sf>c.  iii.  0 ;   Soz.  v.  13;   Tillem.  vii.  liuus,  in  Patrol,  xiii. ;  Baron.  302.  221  ; 

521 ;  Walch,  iii.  350-3  ;    Kaye,  142.     It  371.  127  ;  Walch,  iii.  370-1 ;    Scbrockh, 

appears    from    St.    Jerome's    Dialogue  vi.  201)-217. 

against  the  Lucifenans  (c.  3)  that  J-u-  '  Theod.    v.    3,    with   Valois*    note; 

cifer  disallowed  the  ordination  conferred  Walch,  iv.  492-7  ;  Newman,  397. 

byArians^  but  acknowledged  Ai'iau  bai>-  ^  Schi'bckh^  xii.  309-11. 
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lezandrian  synod,  in  which  they  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
Js  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.™ 

»  effeda  of  Athanasius*  labours  after  his  return  to  Alexandria 
Izew  on  him  the  notice  of  Julian,  who  knew  and  dreaded  his 
etic  character;  while  the  representations  of  "magi, .philo- 
n^  aruspices,  and  augurs,"  were  not  wanting  to  excite  the 
Itr  against  him  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  paganism." 
le  end  of  362,  Julian  directed  against  him  a  special  mandate, 
ig  that  Athanasius  had  lately  presumed  to  baptize  some  Greek 
,  heathen)  ladies  of  high  rank ;  and  declaring  that  the  edict 
fidch  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  country  had  not 
I  intended  to  restore  them  to  their  ecclesiastical  offices — a 
Bction  which  appears  to  have  been  invented  for  the  occasion, 
t  was  not  enforced  in  any  other  case.  The  Christians  of 
umdria  petitioned  in  favour  of  their  bishop ;  but  Julian  was 
the  more  exasperated.  He  styled  Athanasius  an  ^  insigni- 
i  mannikin;"^  he  told  them  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
e  another  bishop,  but  that  so  mischievous  a  person  must  not 
lin  among  them ;  and,  whereas  the  former  sentence  had  been 
led  to  banishment  from  the  city,  it  was  now  extended  to  all 
pl,^  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  immediately  executed.^ 
bearing  of  the  rescript,  Athanasius  said  to  his  friends,  "  Let 
rithdraw ;  this  is  a  little  cloud  which  will  soon  pass  over." 
embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  sailed  up  the  stream,  until,  on 
g  told  that  a  vessel  was  in  pursuit,  he  ordered  the  steersman 
is  boat  to  turn  round,  met  the  pursuers,  who  had  not  observed 
movements,  ingeniously  baffled  their  inquiries,  and  returned 
ifety  to  Alexandria.  A  renewal  of  the  search,  however,  soon 
r  compelled  him  to  leave  his  place  of  concealment  there,  and 
igain  found  an  asylum  among  the  monks  until  he  received  the 
igs  of  Julian's  death.*^ 

Rufin.  i.  30-1 ;  Soc.  iii.  10 ;  Fleury,  «  Jul.  Epp.  6,  26,  51. 

0;  Tillem.  vii.  455-8  ;   Schrockh,  '  Rufin.  i.  34;    Soc.  iii.  13-4;  Soz.  v. 

4-5,  317-8 ;  Newman,  383.  15 ;  Theod.  iii.  9.     The  emperor's  death 

Rufin.  i.  33.  is  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  him  iu 

hrBpmwiaKos  tin-eX'fis.  the  very  hour  when  it  took  place,  by 

It  18  even  said  that  the   emperor  Theodore,  abbot  of  Tabenne.  Athan,  t. 

ed  to  kill  him,  and  Mohler  (ii.  240)  i.  809. 
clined  to  believe  the  story. 


fOh.  I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  Death  op  Julian  to  the  End  of  the  Sbookd 
General  Council. 

JL.D.  363-381. 

The  forced  ascendancy  of  paganism  ended  with  the  life  of  its 
Jane  28,  patron.  On  the  following  day  JoTian,  a  Chrisdao,  wu 
^^^-  chosen  emperor.  The  army  declared  itself  Chrigtiaii; 
the  labarum,  which  had  been  disused  during  the  reign  of  Julian, 
was  again  displayed  at  its  head ;  *  the  philosophers  and  sootfasayen, 
who  had  basked  in  the  favour  of  the  late  emperor,  retired  into 
obscurity.^  Jovian,  however,  allowed  full  toleration  to  his  pagan 
subjects ;°  and,  with  respect  to  the  divisions  among  ChristiaoB,  be 
declared  that  he  would  molest  no  one  on  account  of  religion,  bat 
would  love  all  who  should  study  the  church's  peace.** 

On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  after  an  ignominious,  though  neces- 
sary, accommodation  with  the  Persians,  and  a  disastrous  retreat, 
the  new  emperor  was  beset  by  representatives  of  the  various  Qiria- 
tian  parties,  each  hoping  to  gain  him  to  its  side."  His  mind  was, 
however,  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  faith  ;  he  wrote 
to  Athanasius,  requesting  instruction  and  advice,  and  inviting  him 
to  visit  the  court  The  bishop  comi)lied,  and  by  personal  inte^ 
course  he  gained  an  influence  over  Jovian  which  his  enemies  in 
vain  attempted  to  disturb/  The  Acacians,  with  their  usual  sup- 
pleness,  resolved  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Tliey 
attended  a  synod  held  by  Meletius  at  Antioch,  and  signed  tbe 

*  Rufin.  ii.   1 ;   Soc.  iii.  22 ;  Tillem.  in   this  reign   they  Buffered   from  tbe 

Euip.  iv.  579 ;  Gibbon,  ii.  380-2.     M.  de  populace  in  some  places.     Tillem.  Emp. 

Bouguot  (i.   222)  denies  La  Bleterie's  iv.  585-7. 
inference  that  the  soldiers  really  hud  no         ^  Soc.  iii.  25. 

religion ;  the  army,  he  says,  was  made        '  For  the  petitions  of  the  Arians  of 

up  of  Christians  and  pagiuis,  and,  as  a  Alexandria,  and  their  conference  yn\h 

whole,    followed    the    religion    of    the  Jovian,  see  Athan.  i.  782. 
emperor.  '  See  Athan.  i.  778-9;    ad  Jov.  de 

»»  Soc.  iii.  24.  Fide,  ib.  780  ;  Rufin.  iL  1 ;  Soc.  ui.  24; 

^  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  from  Soz.  vi.  5;  Theod.  iv.  2.     Athanasiua, 

the  complaints  of  Libanius  (Vita,  p.  4(3 ;  while  at  Antioch,  communicated  with 

Orat.  X.  p.  327,  t.  ii.  ed.  Morel.),  that  VB^Mlmua,    Walch,  iv.  447. 
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Nicene  creed,  evasively  explaining  co-essential  as  meaning  ^^  be- 
gotten of  the  Father*8  essence,  and  like  the  Father  in  essence." « 

The  reign  of  Jovian  lasted  somewhat  less  than  eight  months ; 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  in  Bithynia,  on 
February  17,  364.^  On  February  26,  Valenthiian  was  elected 
by  the  army  as  his  successor^  and  a  month  later  the  new  emperor 
associated  with  him  his  brother  Valens,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
eastern  division  of  the  empire.'  Valentinian  was  possessed  of 
many  great  qualities.  He  vigorously  and  successfully  defended 
the  Dorthem  frontiers  against  the  barbarians  who  were  pressing  on 
the  empire ;  he  was  the  author  of  wise  and  important  regulations 
for  its  internal  government.^  But  the  justice  on  which  he  prided 
bimaelf  was  relentlessly  severe ;  the  manner  of  its  execution  was 
ixften  inhuman ;  and  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  by 
yne  of  which  his  death  was  occasioned.^  Valens,  until  elevated 
ij  his  brotber's  favour,  had  been  a  person  of  little  note.  His 
sapacity  was  inferior  to  that  of  Valentinian ;  he  is  described  by 
jibbon  as  ^^  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble  without  mildness."™ 

It  is  said  that  both  the  brothers  had  exposed  themselves  to 
langer  by  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Julian." 
Valentinian,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
aith  ;^  but,  warned  by  the  ill  success  of  G)nstantius  in  enforcing 
onformity,  he  adopted  a  policy  of  general  toleration,  to  which  a 
evere  law  against  the  Manichseans  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ixception,  since  it  was  rather  directed  against  the  magical  prac- 
ices  of  whicti  they  were  suspected,  than  against  then*  erroneous 
ipinions.^  He  invariably  declined  all  interference  in  questions  of 
loctrine,  which  he  professed  to  leave  to  those  who  had  been 
rained  for  the  consideration  of  them."!  He  allowed  Auxentius, 
in  Arian,  to  retain  the  important  see  of  Milan — whether  deceived 
)y  the  bishop's  specious  professions,  which  might  have  been  enough 
o  satisfy  an  uncritical  and  somewhat  indifferent  soldier,  or  swayed 
)y  the  influence  of  the  empress  Justina,  who  was  a  zealous  Arian.*^ 

*  Soc.  iii.  25 ;  Soz.  vi.  4.    St.  Jerome  6 ;  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  14-5 ;  73-4. 

ays  in  his  Chronicle  (a.d.   367)  that  ■"  ii.  391.    Cump.  A  mm.  Marc.  xzzi. 

hey  rejected  both  homodtision  and  anO'  14. 

noion,  and  took  the  middle  term  homoi-  "  Rufin.  ii.  2  ;  Soz.  vi.  6 ;  Philostorg. 

taskm.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  yii.  7  ;  Chron.  Pasch.  a.d.  369. 

nterpreted  homodusion  as  if  it  were  ho-  **  Kaye,  146. 

noiousion,     Petav.  de  Trin.  IV.  vi.  4.  p  Cod.  Theod.   XVI.  t.  3  (a.d.  372). 

*"  Amm.  Maroell.  xxv.  10.  See  Godefroy's  note. 

»  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  7,  20.  *»  Soc.  iv.  1 ;  Soz.  vL  21. 

^  Amm.  Maro.   xxx.  9 ;  Gibbon,   ii.  '  Baron.   369.  36 ;    Tillem.   Emp.  v. 

I9i-401.  11 ;  Schr()ckh,  xii.  22-3. 

^  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  7 ;  zxix.  S 
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banished  to  Gaul ;  but  he  repeatedly  reTiTed  his  claim  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome,  both  during  the  lifetime  of  Damasus  and  at 
his  death.  Acacius  died  in  366  ;*"  Hilary  in  367  or  368/  The  laA 
mention  of  Ursacius  and  Yalens  as  liTing  is  in  the  oondemnatioQ 
pronounced  on  them  by  synods  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  about  369/ 
Eudoxius  of  Constantinople  died  in  370  ;^  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in 
371  ;*  Euzoius  of  Antioch,  in  376> 

On  the  death  of  Eudoxius,  Evagrius  was  set  up  as  his  saocesBor 
by  the  catholics  of  Constantinople,  and  Demophilus  by  the  Arians; 
but  Evagrius  was  soon  driven  out,  and  his  adherents  were  subjected 
to  a  variety  of  outrages.  A  complaint  of  this  usage  was  presented 
to  Valens  at  Nicomedia  by  eighty  presbyters  of  the  orthodox  party; 
but,  instead  of  obtaining  redress,  they  were  compelled  to  embark  on 
board  a  ship,  which  the  crew  (it  is  said,  by  command  of  one  of  the 
emperor's  officers)  set  on  fire  and  deserted ;  and  the  whole  company 
of  ecclesiastics  perished.*  Other  barbarities  are  related  of  Valens 
— ^as  that  at  Antioch  he  ordered  many  of  the  orthodox  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Orontes."*  The  monks  of  Egypt  and  Pontus  were 
especially  obnoxious  to  him — partly  because  the  monastic  profesnon 
afforded  to  many  an  excuse  for  indolence,  and  withdrew  them  firam 
their  duties  to  the  state,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith  and  the  exertion  of  their  powerful 
influence  in  its  behalf.  The  emperor  in  373  ordered  that  monks 
should  be  dragged  from  their  retreats,  and  should  be  compelled  to 
perform  their  service  as  citizens,  under  the  penalty  of  being  beaten 
to  death."  The  Egyptian  deserts  were  invaded  by  soldiers  com- 
missioned to  enforce  the  edict,  and  many  of  the  monks  suffered 
death  in  consequence.^ 

22);  and  an  opposite  tale  is  told  b^  the  p>eraecution  b^   Valens.    The  old 

Jerome  (Chron.  a.d.  369),  Kufinus  (ii.  ecclesiaatical  histonans  connect  the  story 

10),  and  others  of  the  successful  party,  of  the  emperor's   own   death — ^thit  he 

See  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3,  9 ;  Soc.  iv.  was  burnt  in  a  cottage  where  he  had 

29 ;  Soz.  vi.  23  ;  Tillem.  viii.  387-396 ;  taken  refuge  after  a  defeat — with  the 

Schruckh,  viii.  107-110;  Milman,   Lat.  burning  of  these  victims.     SuchtradogB 

Christ,  i.64.  of  a  connexion  between  misdeeds  and 

*  Tillem.  vi.  535.  calamities  are  of  continual  occurrence  in 
'  Pagi,  V.  265;  Tillem.  vii.  463.  these  writers. 

K  Ath.  ad  Afros,   1;    ad  Epictet.   1         ">  Soc.iv.2 ;  SoltL  18;  Theod.iT.24. 

(t.  i.   891,    901).      Tillem.  viii.    396;         »  The  word   is   miiitare,  and  it  has 

Schrockh,  xii.  33.  been  commonly  said  that  Valens  wished 

^  Tillem.  vi.  553.  the  monks  to  bear  arms.     But  as  the 

*  Baron.  371.  121.  word  is  also  applied  to  civil  services, 
^  Tillem.  vL  603.  Gk>defroy   maintains  that  ita   meaning 

*  Greg.  NajB.  Orat.  xiii.  46 ;  Soc.  iv.  here  is  general.     In  Cod.  Tlieod.  t.  iv. 
15-6  ;   Soz.  vi.   14.     Dean  Milman  (iii.  413;  cf.  Cod.  Justin.  X.  xxxL  26. 
125)  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  such  »  Cod.  Theod.  XII.  i.  63;  Rufin.  IL 
orders  had  been  given.  Gibbon  (ii.  404)  3 ;  Soc.  iv.  21  ;  Soz.  vi.  20 ;  Tillem.  vi. 
of  course  makes  as  little  as  possible  of  602  •,  Gibbon,  U.  406 ;  SchrOckh,  xii.  48. 
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Athanasius  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  died  in 
&iay,  373.1^  He  had  named  as  his  successor  Peter,  one  of  his  pres- 
byters. The  Arian  Lucius,  who  had  been  set  up  as  bishop  after  the 
murder  of  George,  and  had  held  possession  of  the  see  during 
the  exile  of  Athanasius  under  Julian,  was  now  brought  back  by 
his  party,  and  Peter  was  driven  out  with  circumstances  of  outrage 
and  profanation  similar  to  those  which  had  accompanied  the  expul- 
sions of  his  great  predecessor  by  Gregory  and  George.  Peter  took 
refuge  at  Rome,  and  after  a  time  returned  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  bishop,  Damasus ;  whereupon,  as  Yalens  was 
then  at  a  distance — ^having  been  diverted  from  theological  contro- 
versies by  the  Gothic  war — the  people  rose  against  Lucius  and  re- 
instated the  orthodox  bishop.^ 

Valentinian  was  succeeded  in  375  by  his  son  Gratian,  who  had 
already  for  eight  years  held  the  dignity  of  Augustus.'    The  new 
emperor,  whose  own  age  was  only  sixteen,  admitted  as  a  nominal  col- 
league his  half-brother,  the  younger  Valentinian,  a  child  four  years 
dd.     By  the  death  of  Yalens,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of    Aug.  9, 
Adrianople,  Gratian  became  in  378  master  of  the  whole       ^'^^' 
empire  ;  but  he  hastened  to  relieve  himself  of  a  part  of  his  cares  by 
bestowing  the  sovereignty  of  the  east  on  Theodosius,  son 
of  a  general  of  the  same  name,  whose  distinguished 
services  in  Britain  and  in  Africa  had  been  requited  by  his  execution 
at  Carthage  three  years  before."    The  younger  Theodosius  had 
since  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Spain,  until  he  was  sum- 
moned to  share  the  empire,  in  the  hope  that  his  abilities  might  avert 
the  dangers  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Gothic  in- 
vaders.^ 

Gratian,  on  succeeding  to  the  dominions  of  Yalens,  proclaimed 
liberty  of  religion  to  all  except  Manichaeans,  Eunomians, 
and  Photinians,  and  recalled  the  banished  bishops  of  the 
easf  The  Semiarians,  on  being  thus  freed  from  the  oppression  of 
Yalens,  broke  off  the  connexion  which  they  had  so  eagerly  formed 
with  the  orthodox ;  many,  however,  refused  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment, and  remained  united  to  the  catholic  body.^ 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  a  denial  of 

f  Pagi,  V.  371 ;  Tillem.  viu.  250,  719 ;  »  lb.  488,  495. 

Schrockh,  xii.  237;    Clinton;    Pref.  to  •  Soc.  v.  4;  Soz.vu.1;  Tillem. Emp. 

Athan.  Festal  Letters,  zi.  v.  154.     All  heresies  were  forbidden  by 

4  Rufin.  ii.  3-4;   Soc.  iv.   21,   33-7;  two  laws  of  the  following  year.     Cod. 

Soz.  vi.  19;  Theod.  iv.  20-2.  Theod.  XVI.  t.  4-5;  Gothofr.  in  Cod. 

'  Not    Caesar,    according    to    earlier  Theod.  t.  vi.  117. 

practice.    Tillem.  Emp.  t.  30.  »  Soc.  v.  4  ;  Soz.  vii.  2 ;  Tillem.  yL 

■  HuEn.  ii.  14 ;  Gibbon,  ii«  4S^HH|^|ld ;  Schiockh,  xii  52. 
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the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  the  chief  characteriitac 
of  the  party  J  Heterodox  opinions  on  that  subject  bad  been  im- 
plied in  all  the  varieties  of  Arianism ;  but  as  the  nature  of  die 
Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  had  not  been  brought  into  dJafflffikin 
while  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  was  in  question,  nothing  had  been 
defined  respecting  it  in  the  Nicene  creed.'  Athanasius,  bciwef^^ 
with  his  characteristic  perception  of  consequenoesy  had  always 
strenuously  asserted  the  equal  and  co-essential  Godhead  of  the 
Spirit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Son,'  and,  in  a  treatise  written  froon 
the  desert  during  his  exile  under  Constantius,  had  confuted  the  error 
of  the  Fneumatomaehi  (or  adversaries  of  the  Spirit),  which  was 
then  acquiring  distinctness.^  Although  the  name  of  Ma/od^ 
nianrnn^  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  this  heresy,  would  oato- 
rally  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  invented  by  Macedonius,  it  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  remnant  of  Arianism  retsdned  by  a 
party  which  had  shaken  off  the  other  errors  of  that  system ;  for  the 
Seihiarians  now  acknowledged  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  while  they 
maintained  that  the  Spirit  was  as  a  servant — as  one  of  the  angek' 
Nor  do  we  even  know  what  opinion  Macedonius  himself  held  on 
the  question ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  years  after  his  death  that 
his  name  was  connected  with  the  heretical  tenet,  through  the  ci^ 
cumstance  that  the  Semiarians  happened  to  be  called  aft;er  him  at  the 
time  when  this  tenet  became  the  prominent  mark  of  their  party.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Nicene  faith  had  made  progress.  The 
consistency  of  its  supporters  stood  in  advantageous  contrast  with 
the  continual  variations  of  their  opponents.  The  monks  lent  to  it 
the  great  and  growing  authority  of  their  reputation  for  sanctity ; 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  large  portion  of  the  Semiarians 
adhered  to  the  orthodox  connexion  into  which  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  tyranny  of  Valens.  Throughout  all  the  long  contro- 
versy the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians  had  been  very  little 
affected.  In  their  pastoral  teaching,  as  in  their  creeds,  the  Arian 
bishops  and  clergy  had  usually  studied  to  observe  orthodoxy  of 
statement  and  language,  so  that  their  doctrine,  although  incom- 
plete, was  not  untrue.    Thus  their  flocks  received  the  words  in  the 

r  It    had    not    become    conspicuous  Ixxiv.  1 ;  Soz.  iv.  27  ;  Petav.  de  Trin.  L 

when  the  Semiarians  were  admitted  to  xiv.  17  ;  Eave,  148.    Some  Maoedonians 

communion  by  Liberius,  in  366.  Tillem.  apparently  held  the  Spirit  to  be  a  crea- 

y\.  543.  ture,  while  others  supposed  the  name 

>  Basil.  Ep.  cxxv.  3 ;  Walch,  iii.  100.  to  mean  only  an  influence.     Greg.  Naa. 

•  L\  g,  Ep.  ad  Afros,  11.  Orat.  xxi.  5  ;  Petav.  de  Trin.  I.  xiy.  17 ; 
•»  Ath.  Epp.   ad   Serapion.   i.    1 ;   iv.  Walch,  iii.  98. 

(the  date  is  about  a.d.  360);   Soz.  vi.        «*  Soc.  ii.  45;  Soz.  iv.  27;  Theod.  ii. 
22  ;  Neand.  iv.  84 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  69-70.       6 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  70. 

*  Greg.   Naz.    Orat.    xli.  8;    Epiph. 
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sound  meaning  which  was  apparent  on  the  earhcej  so  that,  aooording 
to  a  celebrated  expression  of  St  Hilary,  ^  The  ears  of  the  people 
were  holier  than  the  hearts  of  the  priests.**  *    And  now,  althoi^ 
Athanasius  was  gone,  the  great  weight  of  talents  and  learning 
among  the  Christians  was  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  which  had 
gained  a  very  important  accession  in  the  east     A  dass  of  theolo- 
gians had  arisen,  who,  bom  and  educated  in  countries  where  Semi- 
Krianism  prevailed,  had  in  their  earlier  years  been  connected  with 
tbat  system — trained  up  according  to  its  sound,  though  imperfect, 
creeds,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  them,  when  he  had  become  an 
eminent  champion  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  could  yet  speak  of  his 
opinions  as  having  undergone  no  other  change  than  a  development 
like  that  of  the  plant  from  the  seed.'    The  members  of  this  school 
maintained  the  identity  of  homoihuwn  with  homoUnmon ;^  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  orthodox  communion  many  of  their  old 
associations ;  and  through  their  influence  it  was  that  several  Semi- 
arians  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  siunts,  and  that 
the  canons  of  the  Semiarian  <x)undls  of  Antioch  (a.d.  341)  and 
Laodicea  (a.d.  372  ?)  gained  a  reception  in  the  east,  which  was 
eventually  extendi  to  the  west*^    The  most  distinguished  of  the 
"later  Nicene"  teachers  were   three  Cappadocians — Basil,   his 
brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
or  Nazianzum.     Of  these  eminent  men  the  first  and  the  last  must 
be  here  more  particularly  noticed. 

Basil  and  Gregory  were  bom  about  the  same  time — ^probably  in 
the  year  329.*  Basil  was  of  a  noble  Christian  family.*^  The  father 
of  Gr^ory  had  belonged  to  a  sect  known  by  the  name  of  hypsis- 
tarians,  whose  creed  was  a  strange  medley  of  Jewish  and  Persian 
notions  ;^  .he  had  been  converted  by  his  wife  Nonna,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  piety,  and  had  been  appointed  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Nazianzum,  a  poor  diocese,  which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder 

•  Contra  Aaxentium,  6  (written  in  tend  to  ninety  yean.    See  Qibbon,  ii. 

364).    See  Qieeel.  I.  ii.  61-2;  Mohler,  510;   Schrockh,  xiii.   269-70;   Clinton, 

ii.  S5^;  Neand.  iy.  83.  aun.  325,  390;  Theiner,  Einf&hrung  d. 

'  Basil.  £p.  cxxii.  3.  erzw.  Ehelosigkeit,  i.   265;   Ullmann's 

'  Oieeel.  I.  ii.  66.  Qregory  of  Nazianzum  (tranal.  by  O. 

k  Schrockh,  xiii.  87-92;  Qieeel.  I.  ii.  V.  Cox,  Lond.  1851),  299,  308.   Dupin*8 

67-8.  date  (ii.  201)  is  318. 

I  As  to  Basil  there  is  little  question         ^  Qreg.  Orat.  xliii.  3. 
CnUem.  ix.  2).    But  Romanist  writers,         >  See  Ullmann,   308-311 ;   Qiesel.   I. 

unwilling  to  suppose  that  Gregory  was  ii.   17;   Matter,   Hist,  da  QnosticLBme, 

bom  alter  his  &ther   had   become  a  iii.  1 10-4 ;  Domer,  ii.  40-2.    The  name 

bishop,  are  inclined  to  place  his  birth  is  derived  from  their  professing  to  wor- 

earlier— some  of  them  (as  Ptogi,  vi.  41),  ship  the  Highest  {rhv  di^iffrop), 
in  300,  which  would  make  w  "' 
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in  consequence  of  long  vacancy  and  neglect™    An 
funned  between  the  youtli;s  at  the  schools  of  Oesarea,  in  i 
native   province,   ripened  into  the  closest  intimmyi 
Athens,  where  they  spent  several  years."    Thej  \ 
distinguished  in  all  the  studies  of  that  city,  and  withstood  the  id 
enoes  by  which  many  who,  like  themselves,  had  been  trained  ill 
Cliristian  fiutlu  were  there  drawn  away  to  heathenism.^ 
{lart  of  the  time  Julian  was  their  fellow-«tudent ;  aud  Gregofj] 
fesses  to  have  already  ol>sened  in  the  future  emperor  indicatioHd 
his  later  evil  course.**    Both  Basil  and  Gregory-  resolved  to  i 
the  hopes  of  secular  eminence,  and  embrace  a  reli^ous  life.  Ul 
was  baptized  after  leaving  Athens ;  Gregory  promised  at  the  fall 
to  devote  all  his  gifts  and  powers  to  the  service  of  God.**   Bidi  1 
after  having  travelled  in  Egj-pt  and  elsewhere,  returned  to  )k  I 
native  country,  and  became  one  of  the  clergy  of  C«sareju  Bi  I 
A.  P.  n:.7-   witlidrew  for  five  years  into  the  desert  of  Pontus,  wlwe 
M'2.       i,e  founded  monastic  establishments — monachism  haw|  I 
been  lately  introduced  into  that  country  by  Eustathius,  bishop  i  \ 
tSebaste.'^     The  system  which  Basil  adopted  was  the  coenobitic(or 
that  of  living  in  communities),  as  being  more   condudTC  thtt 
the  solitary  life  to   the  exercise  of  graces.     **  God,"  he  ai4 
*'Imis  made  us — even  like  the   bodily  members  —  to  need  oae 
another's  help.     For  what  discipline  of  humility,  of  pity,  or  i 
])aticnce  can  there  be,  if  there  be  no  one  towards  whom  theae 
virtues  can   be   practised?     Whose   feet  wilt   thou  wash,  whom 
wilt  thou  serve,  how  canst  thou  be  the  last  of  all — if  tbou  art 
alone  ?"  *      In   his   rule   practical   industry  was  combined  with 
religious  exercises,  and  by  the  labours  of  his  monks  a  barren 
tract  was  brought  into  cultivation  and  fertility.^     Basil  returned 
to  Caesarca  in  362,  aud  was  ordained  presbyter ;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  again  retired  into  Uie  desert  for  three  years,  in  oonse- 
c]uence  of  some  unexplained  jealousy  on  the  part  of  bis  bUhop 
Kusebius."     In  each  of  his  retreats  he  was  accompanied  for  a  time 


"■  Orog.  Orat.  vii.  4 ;  viii.  4-5 ;  xyiii, 
^  8-13,  16;  Cunn.  1.  II.  i.  117,  seqq. ; 
<io  Vita  sua,  51,  seqq. 

"  Cirog.  Orat.  xliii.  13-19;  de  Vita 
»tm,  'Ji>i-2.{G. 

100  ?'^'  ^™*-  *^i"-  20-2;  ViU  Greg. 
i-»-l.i2;  S<)c.  iv.  2*);  Soa.  vi.  17.  Gre- 
cjory  8  account  of  Atbeniau  student  life 
^^^VrJi^^  4.^«"««ther  things  he  tellB 
w    that   liasxl  8    character  commanded 

l^t"^^^  ".*^  P^^  forhime!^ 
^mption  from  the  tricks  usually  pi^ 


tised  on  freshmen.    Orat.  xliii.  16. 

P  Orat.  V.  23-4. 

**  UUmann.  49. 

'  When  Eustathius  afterwards  fell 
mto  disrepute  (see  Tillem.  t.  iz.  p-ati^) 
the  beginning  of  the  work  was  generall) 
ascribed  to  St.  Basil.  Waich,  iil  552-3 
Schrockh,  xiii.  25-7. 

•  Baail.  Reap.  vii.  t.  ii.  345-8. 

»  Tillem.  ix.  44  ;  Milman,  iii.  195^ 

"  Greg.  Orat.  xliii.  28 ;  Tillem.  ix 
67-71. 
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by  Gregory,  who,  however,  was  on  both  occasions  called  away  by 
disagreements  between  his  father  and  the  monks  of  Na^ianzum, 
originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  aged  bishop  had  been 
induced  to  sign  the  creed  of  Rimini.  Gregory  by  his  ascetic  life 
had  gained  a  powerful  influence  over  the  monks;  he  convinced 
them  that  his  father  had  been  deceived  through  ignorance  of  contro- 
versial subtleties,  and  had  acted  without  any  heretical  intention ; 
and  he  twice  succeeded  in  establishing  peace/  He  also  reconciled 
Basil  with  Eusebius :  y  and  on  that  bishop's  death  he  a.d.  370  or 
eff^^ted  the  promotion  of  his  friend  to  the  see  of  Cae-  ^'^^• 
sarea,  to  which  was  attached  the  primacy  of  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor/ 

The  indefatigable  labours  of  Basil,  his  controversies,  his  endea- 
vours to  unite  the  orthodox  among  themselves,  to  gain  over 
sectaries  to  the  church,  and  to  establish  peace  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  must  be  passed  over  with  a  mere  allusion/  During 
the  short  time  between  his  elevation  and  the  death  of  Athanasius 
be  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  great  prelate ;  and  he  succeeded 
bim  as  leader  of  the  eastern  orthodox.^  Like  Athanasius,  he  was 
able  to  preserve  his  church  from  the  Arianism  which  was  triumphant 
throughout  the  east  during  the  reign  of  Valens.  While  a  pres- 
byter under  Eusebius,  he  had  baflSed  the  theologians  of 
the  emperor's  train  in  disputation ;  ^  but  soon  after  his  '  ' 
advancement  to  the  episcopate  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  on  him. 
Valens,  determined  that  Caesarea  alone  should  not  continue  to 
resist  him,  sent  Modestus,  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  expel  Basil  if  he  should  refuse  to  conform  to  the  dominant 
religion,  and  Modestus  summoned  the  archbishop  to  appear  before 
him.  To  his  threats  Basil  replied  that  he  did  not  fear  them  ;  con- 
fiscation, he  said,  could  not  touch  a  man  who  had  no  property 
except  a  single  suit  of  ragged  clothes  and  a  few  books;  as  for 
banishment,  he  denied  that  such  a  thing  was  possible — go  where  he 
might,  he  could  find  a  home,  or  rather  he  regarded  the  whole  earth 
as  God's,  and  himself  as  a  stranger  everywhere ;  his  feeble  body 
could  bear  no  tortures  beyond  the  first  stroke ;  and  death  would  be 
a  favour,  since  it  would  conduct  him  to  God.   The  prefect,  who  had 

»  Grog.  Orafc.  yi.;  xliii.  29;  Vita,  133-  Schrockh  (vol.  xiii.).  «nd  in  the  Bene- 

5 ;  TUlem.  ix.  40,   60,  347 ;  UUmann,  dictine  edition.    Klose's   '  Basilius  der 

65,  72.  Qroflse  *  (Strulsund,  1835)  haa  not  tBllen 

^  Greg.  Orat.  xliii.  33  ;  Epp.  16-18.  in  my  way. 

*  Baail.   Ep.  47  ;    Greg.   Epp.  40-4 ;  ^  Tillem.  viii.  245.    There  are  lettera 
Vita,  138 ;  Pagi,  v.  270,  289,  297.  to  Athanaaiua  among  BaaiFa  epistles. 

•  The  life  of  St.  Baail  ia  related  at  '  Greg.  Orat.  xliii.  32 ;   TiUem.  ix. 
great  length  by  Tillemont  (vol.  ix«)»  Vj  ^0,  654. 
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opened  the  conference  in  a  very  peremptory  tone,  was  subdued  by 
the  archbishop's  firmness,^  and  reported  the  result  to  his  master,  who 
soon  after  arrived  at  Caesarea.  Valens  himself  was  awed  by  the 
presence  of  Basil  and  by  the  solemnity  of  the  catholic  worship, 
which  he  witnessed  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  but  without  being 
admitted  to  communicate.  The  impression  thus  made  is  said 
to  have  been  heightened  by  miracles ;  and  not  only  was  Basil  left 
unmolested  in  his  see,  but  the  emperor  bestowed  a  valuable  estate 
on  a  large  hospital  which  the  archbishop's  charity  had  founded.' 

Soon  after  this  Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces; 
whereupon  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  which  became  the  capital 
of  the  second  division,  asserted  that  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ought  to  follow  the  arrangements  of  the  civil,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan.'  Finding 
that  the  claim  revived  some  jealousies  which  had  been  felt  at 
his  election  to  Caesarea,  Basil  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by 
erecting  new  bishopricks ;  and  one  of  the  places  chosen  for  this 
purpose  was  Sasiraa,  an  outpost  on  the  border  of  his  opponent's 
province — the  meeting-place  of  three  great  roads,  a  posting-station 
and  the  seat  of  a  frontier  custom-house ;  a  wretched  little  town, 
dry,  dusty,  and  continually  disquieted  by  the  brawls  of  carters, 
travellers,  and  revenue-oflScers.*  Here  Basil,  with  that  disregard 
for  the  character  and  feelings  of  others  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
persons  of  a  strongly  practical  nature,  determined  to  place  Gregory, 
who  had  some  years  before  been  forcibly  ordained  ^  a  presbyter  by 

^  Tillem.  ix.   155*6;    Schrookh,  xiii.  are,  indeed,  too  "  perfectly  in  the  style 

1^1.  and  character  of  St.  Jerome"  to  affect 

«  Greg.  Orat.  xliii.  48,  eeqq. ;  Soc.  iv.  St.  Basil's  good  name  very  seriotisly  if 

2G ;  Soz.  vi.  6  ;  Tillem.  ix.  161.     On  the  they  stood  by  themselves,  since  he  was 

hospital,   see  Greg.  1.  c.  63.     In  con-  obnoxious  to  Jerome  as  an  abettor  of 

nexion  with  the  scene   between  Basil  Meletius  of  Antioch  (Basil.  £pp.  67,  89, 

and  Valens,   Qibbon  quotes  from    St.  114,  258),  and  as  having  had  some  dis- 

Jerome's  Chronicle  (a.d.  380) — '' Ba-  agreements  with    Dainasus    of   Home. 

silius  .  .  clarus  habetur  .  .  qui  multa  But  charges  of  pride  and  Buperciliou»> 

contincntise   bona  uno   superbia}  malo  ness  against  Basil  appear  to  have  been 

I)erdidit."     "This  irreverent   passage/'  common.     Gregory,  in  his  panegyriod 

says  the  historian,  *'  is  perfectly  in  the  oration  (xliii.  64),  defends  him  against 

stylo  and  character  of  St.  Jerome.     It  them  on   the  somewhat  unsatisfactory 

does  not  appear  in  Scaliger's  edition  of  ground  that  he  was  tender  to  the  poor, 

his  chronicle;  but  Isaac  Vossius  found  to   lepers,  and  other  objects   of  pity, 

it  in  some  old  MSS.,  which  had  not  been  Rufinus,  in  characterizing  the  friends, 

reformed  by  the  monks "  (ii.  405).     The  says,   that   Basil  was   humble  towards 

editors  do  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  Gk>d,  but  that  Gregory  was  so  towards 

the  words  "  qui  .  .  perdidit,"  but  are  men  also.     ii.  9. 

iudiguant   with    Vossius,   and   transfer  '  Risil.   Epp.    74,    77;    Greg.    Orat. 

them  to  the  preceding  line  of  the  Chro-  xliii.  58. 

nicle,  which  has  Photinus  for  its  sub-  t  Greg.  Orat.  xliii.  54 ;  de  Vita  sua, 

joct.     But   if  the  words  related  to  so  439-446;  Vita,  159.     See  the  Benedic- 

friendloss  a  reputation  as  his,  why  should  tine  Preface,  35,  seqq. 

Wiey  be  wanting  in  any  copies  ?    They  •»  De  Vita  aua,  338-349  ^  Ullmann,  67. 
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is  &ther.  Gregory  made  no  secret  of  his  repugnance  to  the  execu- 
on  of  thb  scheme ;  he  said  that  the  archbishop's  elevation  had  caused 
im  to  forget  what  was  due  to  their  ancient  and  equal  friend- 
tiip  ;*  he  redsted  until  he  was  overpowered  by  the  united  urgency 
f  his  father  and  Basil  ;^  and  he  afterwards  traced  all  the  troubles 
f  his  life  to  the  consent  which  was  at  length  extorted  from  him.* 
Lfter  his  consecration  he  felt  himself  oppressed  by  his  high  views  of 
[le  episcopal  responsibility,  by  his  love  for  a  life  of  contemplation,  and 
y  the  sense  of  his  unfitness  to  dispute  his  position  with  Anthimus."' 
le  refused  to  proceed  to  Sasima,  and  was  then  persuaded  by  his 
lither  to  assist  him  in  the  care  of  Nazianzum.°  After  the  old 
lan's  death,  in  374,  Gregory  continued  for  some  tim%  to  admi- 
lister  the  diocese,  while  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  appointment 
f  a  regular  bishop ;  but,  finding  his  exertions  for  this  purpose 
lun,  he  withdrew  to  Seleucia,  where  he  spent  three  or  four  years 
a  retirement** 

Theodosius,  as  a  Spaniard,  belonged  to  the  Nicene  party,  but 
t  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  empire  was  only  a  catechumen, 
n  the  beginning  of  380,  he  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Thessalonica ; 
rhen  he  sent  for  the  bishop  of  the  place,  and,  after  having  ascer* 
Biined  his  orthodoxy,  received  baptism  at  his  hands.^     His  admis- 
ion  to  the  church  was  followed  by  an  edict,  which  was     Feb.  28, 
t  first  limited  to  Constantinople,  but  in  the  following       ^^^• 
ear  was  extended  to  all  his  dominions— that  those  only  should  be 
cknowledged  as  catholic  Christians  who  adhered  to  the     jan.  io, 
aiith  of  the  co-essential  Trinity,  as  it  had  been  taught  by        ^®^- 
k.  Peter  to  the  Romans,  and  was  then  held  by  Damasus  of  Rome 
.nd  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  that  all  who  denied  this  doctrine  should 
«  reputed  as  heretics  and  discouraged.**     Gratian  also — at  the 
Dstigation  (it  is  supposed)  of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan — limited 
ly  later  edicts  the  toleration  which  he  had  announced  in  378.' 

In  November,  380,  Theodosius  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
^bout  two  years  before,  when  the  death  of  Valens  appeared  to 
pen  a  new  prospect  to  the  orthodox,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  had 
»een  induced  by  Basil  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  to  undertake  a 

»  Ep.  48;   Orat.  x.  2;   xliii.  59 ;  de         '  Soc.  v.  6;  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  97. 

•"ita  sua,  398-414,  475,  485.  <  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  i.  2;  Soz.  vii.  4. 

k  De  Vita  alia.  425.  '  Cod.    Theod.   XVI.    v.   4-5,   dated 

>  Orat.  xviii.  37 ;  xliii.  59.  from   Milan,    in  379,  repeal  the  edict 

*"  Epp.  48-50.  issued  at   Sirmium  in  the    preceding 

"  De  Vita  sua,  495-529;  Tillem.  i^.    year  (p.  263),  and  forbid  aJl  heresies. 

80-1,  390-9;  UUmann,  127.  ^^Jj^^Gothofr.  in  Cod.  Theod.  t.  vi. 
•  Vita,  140-1;  TiJJem.  404-5. 
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mission  to  that  capital/    He  entered  on  the  enterprise  with  modi 
distrust  of  his  qualifications.     Arianism  was  in  great  strength  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  see  had  for  nearly  forty  years  beeo 
filled  by  its  partisans.     The  Novatianitrts  had  some  chordies ;  the 
Apollinarians  were  gaining  a  footing  in  the  city ;  but  the  orthodox 
were  very  few,  and  even  these  were  divided  among  themselves  by 
sympathy  with  the  opposite  parties  in  the  schism  of  AntiocL^ 
Gregory  was  obliged  at  first  to  officiate  in  the  house  of  a  idatico 
— which,   from   the   resurrection  {cma^asis)  of  the    true  fiutii, 
acquired  the  name  of  AnoMtagia^  and  was  afterwards  enlsrgsd 
into  a  splendid  church.    At  the  outset,  he  had  to  encoontor  mndi 
prejudice.*  His  austere,  simple,  and  recluse  life  appeared  in  vn- 
popular  contrast  with  the  free  and  secular  habits  of  the  Aiiin 
clergy.^     His  doctrine   was  regarded  as  polytheistic.^    He  wm 
repeatedly  assaulted  by  the  populace,  and  by  the  staff  of  the  Alias 
establishment — monks,  virgins,  and  beggars ;  he  was  stoned,  he 
was  carried  before  magistrates  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  hia 
church  was  invaded  by  night  and  profaned.'     But  he  persereied 
in  his  mission,  and  although  the  object  of  it  was  controverasl,  he 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  counteract  in  his  hearers  the  prevailing 
habit  of  familiarly  discussing  the  highest  mysteries  of  religion- 
exhorting  them  '^  not  to  make  a  sport  of  the  things  of  God,  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  the  theatre  or  of  the  race-course."  •    By  de- 
grees, his  eloquence,  the  practical  and  religious  tone  of  his  doctrinal 
teaching,  and  the  influence  of  his  mild  and  serious  character,  began 
to  tell,  so  that  the  little  Anastasia  became  unable  to  contwi  the 
crowds  which  resorted  to  it^     The  progress  of  this  success  had, 
indeed,  been  slightly  interrupted  by  one  Maximus,  an  Egyptian, 
who  was  originally  a  cynic  philosopher.     This  man,  after  having 
insinuated  himself  into  Gregory's  confidence,  was  ordained  bishop 
in  a  disorderly  manner  by  some  emissaries  of  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
although  Peter  had  before  approved  of  Gregory's  mission,*    But 
tlie   pretender  was   rejected  by  the  people,  and  in  vain  endea- 

•  De  Vita  sua,   585-606;  Vita,  142;     20,  32,  &c.;  De  Vita  sua,  1208,  seqq.; 
Pogi  in  Bar.  v.  464;  Tillem.  ix.  411-4,     Neand.  i?.  80. 

707;  Ullmjuin,  166.  »»  De  Vita  sua,   1079-1272;  Soz.  vii. 

*  Greg,  de  Vita  sua,  583.  seqq. ;  Tillem.     9  ;    Gibbon,   ii.    520  ;    Schrockh,   xiii. 
ix.  436  ;  Schrockh,  xiii.  336 ;  Ullmann,     389-90. 

162-3.  =  De  Vita  sua,  773-1030;  Vita,  145-7. 

"  Vita,  143.  Gregory  amuses  himself  with  the  change 

^  Orat.  xxxiii.  ;  xxxvL  2.  of  a  cynic  into  a  bishop — of  a  dog  into  a 

'  De  Vita  sua,  655.  shepherd^ 

rU,  418,  425-8,  431-3,  708-9.  ireipavw.    ic.rJL  913-3. 

^  Orat.  xxii.  8 ;  xxvii.  3,  '61  \  xxzii. 
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oured  to  find  support  from  the  emperor  and  from  the  bishop  of 
Lome.** 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Theodosius  summoned  before 
im  the  Arian  bishop,  Demophilus,  and  required  him 
3  subscribe  the  Nioene  creed,  on  pain  of  deprivation. 
)emophilus  assembled  his  flock,  and  reminded  them  of  the  charge 
•  when  persecuted  in  one  city  "  to  "  flee  to  another."  The  Arians 
rere  forthwith  turned  out  of  all  the  churches,  and  began  to  hold 
beir  meetings  without  the  walls  of  the  capital.®  A  few  days  after 
bis,  Theodosius  formally  put  Gregory  into  possescdon  of  the 
frincipal  church  of  Constantinople.  The  morning  was  gloomy, 
rregory  was  sufiering  from  illness,  and,  as  the  procession  passed 
brough  streets  lined  with  troops,  he  was  dismayed  by  the  thought 
bat  a  bishop  should  need  such  a  protection  against  his  own  flock. 
hit  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  choir,  a  sudden  burst 
f  sunshine  lighted  up  the  building,  and  the  people,  catching 
nthusiasm  from  the  change,  cried  out  that  the  emperor  should 
lace  him  on  the  episcopal  throne.  Gregory,  however,  declined  to 
9ke  his  seat,  and  feeling  himself,  from  agitation  and  bodily  weak- 
ess,  unable  to  address  the  congregation,  he  employed  the  voice 
f  another  to  speak  for  him — "Now  it  is  time  to  acknowledge 
be  benefits  which  the  blessed  Trinity  has  bestowed  on  us ;  but 
f  the  throne  we  will  consider  hereafter."  ^  Such  was  the  exaspera- 
ion  of  the  Arians  that  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him.^ 

Theodosius  proceeded  to  assemble  a  council,  which  inet  at 
Constantinople  on  May  2,  381.  It  was  composed  of 
riental  bishops  only;  but  its  decrees  were  afterwards 
radually  received  throughout  the  west,  and  it  is  consequently 
cknowledged  as  the  second  general  council.^  A  hundred  and 
fty  orthodox  prelates  attended.  Among  them  were  Meletius, 
Jregory  of  Nyssa  (whose  brother  Basil  had  died  in  the  preceding 
ear),*  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  formerly  been  connected 
fith  the  Semiarian  party.  The  Macedonians  had  been  invited,  in 
be  hope  that  they  might  renew  the  union  which  they  had  formed 
dth  the  catholics  in  the  reign  of  Valens ;  but,  although  thirty-six 

«»  Damaa.  Ep.  5  (Patrol,  xiii.);  Theod.  '  De  Vita  sua,  1305-1595 ;  Vita,  151- 

.  7;  Tillem.  ix.  443-7.     Maximus  con-  2;  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  208;  Mdm.  ix.  459; 

lived  to  get  St.  Ambrose  into  his  into-  Gibbon,  ii.  521. 

38t  (Ambr.   Ep.  14).      Ullmann   (203)  *  De  Vita  sua,  1445 ;  Vita,  151. 

ad    Dean   Milman   (iii.   202)   suppose  ^  Pagi,   v.   498-9 ;    Newman    n.    on 

lat    by  this    consecration   the    Alex-  Fleury,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.     Tillem.  Emp.  v. 

ddrians  meant  to  set  up  a  claim  of  213 ;    Schrockh,   ix.   305  $    Hefele,   ii. 

jpremacy  over  Constantinople.  ^9"^^' 

<  Soc.  i?.  7.  ^jMBjUAiiiton,  jl.d.  SSO. 
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of  them  appeared,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  subnut  li  j 
reconciliation.*^ 

The  earlier  sessions  were  held  under  the  presidency  of  ] 
to  whom  the  see  of  Antioch  had  lately  been  adjudged  hj  i 
imperial  commissary ;  *  and  by  him,  after  an  examioatioD  of  1 
pretensions  of  Maximus,"*  Gregory  was  solemnly  enthraml  i 
bishop  of  Constantinople."  But  Meletius  died  while  the  i 
was  sitting,^  and  deplorable  dissensions  followed.  With  a  \ 
to  healing  the  schism  which  had  so  long  a£9icted  the  dundii 
Antioch,  six  of  its  clergy,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
likely  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopate,  had  lately  entered  iri 
an  engagement,  which  is  said  to  have  been  even  ratified 
oath,  that  on  the  death  of  either  Paulinus  or  MeletiiB)  i 
would  acknowledge  the  survivor  as  rightful  bishop ;'  lAt  ai 
jealousy  which  had  arisen  between  the  Asiatic  bishops  and  th«  | 
of  Egypt  and  the  west  now  interfered  with  this  arraDgeMl| 
The  Asiatics  objected  to  Paulinus  as  having  been  ordained  hf  a  ' 
Latin,  Lucifer,  and  as  being  connected  with  the  Latin  pii^i 
and,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Gregory,^  no* 
president  of  the  council,'  whose  natural  inclination  towaidgdv 
Meletian  party  was  overpowered  by  his  desire  of  peace,  and  If 
his  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the  proceeding — they  consecnhd 
Flavian,  one  of  the  six  who  are  represented  as  having  bound  tbeffi- 
selves  to  renounce  their  pretensions  to  the  see.' 

Timothy,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother  Peter  *  at  Aleuo- 
dria,  soon  after  arrived,  with  a  train  of  bishops.  The  Egyptians 
were  oifended  at  not  having  been  earlier  summoned  to  the  council, 
and  were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  late  proceedings.  They  re- 
sulved  once  more  to  set  up  their  countryman  Maximus,  and  to 


^  Soc.  V.  8;  Soz.  vii.  7;  Walch,  iii. 

'  Theotl.  V.  3. 

*"  Tho  consecration  of  Maximus,  and 
h\»  opisco]»al  acts,  were  annulled  by  the 
fourth  canon  of  the  council. 

"   I>o  Vitrt  8u:^  1525. 

»•  Tillcm.  viii.  374.  WiUch  (iv.  465-7) 
ntiticort  theiHjrplexities  of  Romish  writers 
ji«  Xo  this  carte  of  a  perMon  who  died  out 
of  coiMin union  with  llonie,  and  yet  is 
ivjpinifd  ;u»  a  saint.     Comp.  Tillem.  xvi. 

r  S..&  vi.  7.  Tlieodoret  (v.  3)  gives 
*  .ouu-wliat  different  account  (see 
54,;.»\vkh.  xn.  51-2).  ^ 

.   ^V  ViUvua,  1590-1679 
^^vi    ^^  Orat.  xlii.  in   the   Bened. 


edition. 

•  Soc.  ▼.  9 ;  Soz.  vii.  11  ;  Baron.  381. 
44;  Tillom.  ix.  479;  x.  529;  Schriickh, 
xiii.  418;  Ullmann,  245;  Newman, 
417.  Tillemout  questions  the  story  of 
the  oath  (viii.  371;  x.  527).  Waldi 
thinks  the  whole  account  of  the  amog^ 
ment  improbable  (iv.  462,  471).  All 
that  we  really  know  of  Flavian  is  greatly 
to  his  honour  (ibid.  472-3,  476).  Tbe 
election  was  not  made  by  the  councdl, 
but  probably  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Antiochene  patriarchate  who  we 
then  at  Constantinople.  See  Walch,  iv. 
471. 

t  Pet«r  seems  to  have  before  his  death 
resumed  communion  with  Gregory. 
Tillem.  ix.  456;  Schrockh,  xiii.  393. 
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depose  Gregory,  under  the  pretext  that  his  appointment  to  Constan- 
tinople was  in  breach  of  a  Nicene  canon,  which  forbade  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops.  The  malice  and  unfairness  of  this  objection 
were  palpable ;  for  the  canon  had  often  been  disregarded  in 
practice,  and  Gregory's  acceptance  of  the  see  hardly  came  even 
within  its  letter,  inasmuch  as  he  had  neither  acted  in  the  diocese 
of  Sasima,  nor  been  appointed  to  that  of  Nazianzum ;  much  less 
did  it  violate  the  intention  of  the  canon,  which  was  to  check 
the  ambition  of  bishops.*'  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  contest  the 
question.  He  was  sick  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  and  even  before 
the  opening  of  the  council  had  attempted  to  withdraw  from  his 
stormy  position  of  eminence  to  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation 
which  he  best  loved ; '  he  had  accepted  the  bishoprick  only  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  mediate  between  the  eastern  party 
and  that  which  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  western  with 
the  Egyptian  bishops.^  Both  now  turned  against  him — the  Asiatics, 
because  he  had  opposed  them  in  the  matter  of  Antioch ;  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Macedonia,  because,  although  opposed  to 
the  election  of  Flavian,  he  had  presided  over  the  council  by 
whose  members  it  was  determined.  Gregory  entreated  that 
no  one  would  maintain  his  rights,  and  declared  that  he  would 
gladly  become  a  Jonah  to  appease  the  furious  waves  of  party 
strife.  His  resignation  was  accepted — reluctantly  by  the  eip- 
peror,  but  with  an  indecent  eagerness  by  the  majority  of  the 
bishops;^  and  he  took  leave  of  the  council  in  an  eloquent  and 
pathetic  discourse — stating  his  orthodox  faith,  recounting  his 
labours  at  Constantinople,  and  strongly  denouncing  the  luxury 
and  secularity,  the  jealousies  and  corruptions,  which  disgraced  the 
church  and  her  rulers.*  A  list  of  persons  qualified  to  succeed  to 
the  bishoprick  was  drawn  up,  and  from  it  the  emperor  selected 
Nectarius,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who,  being  as  yet  only  a 
catechumen,  was  forthwith  baptized,  and  within  a  few  days  was 
consecrated — wearing  the  episcopal  robes  over  the  whije  dress  of 
a  neophyte.**     Gregory,  after  leaving  Constantinople,  again  as- 

"  Cone.  Nic.  c.  15.     The  prohibition  8.    There  are  also  farewell  poenm,  lib. 

had  been  more  particularly  repeated  in  ii.  4-12. 

canons  of  Antioch  and  Saidica.     But  it         *»  ITieod.  v.  7;  Soz.vii.  8;  Bingh.  IV, 

had   been  so  often  evaded  by  distinc-  ii.   16.     Such   sudden   elevations   had 

lions,  or  overruled^  that  Gregory  styled  been  forbidden  bv  canons  (Can.  Nic.  2; 

it  a  "dead  and  extinct  law."    De  Vita  Can.  Sardic.  10;  Can.  Laodic.  3).     The 

■ua,  1810-1.  only  thing   that   seems   creditable   to 

*  De  Vita  sua,  1745;  Vita,  153,  155.  *'— -— ^-  '-       - • 

J  De  Vita  sua,  1529,  seqq. 
»  Ibid.  1865-1904;  Vita,  156. 

•  Orat.  xlii. ;  Soz.  vii.  7 ;  Theod.  v. 

VOL.   I. 


only  thing   that   seems   creditable   to 

HM|H|||inyB  Tillemont,  ix.  486-8)  is  . 

jl^^H^nice  that,  when  Theodosius  A 

l^^^^^^^ft    against    Maximus,   the  M 

Jm               ^w  report  of  his  defeat  m 
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sumcd  the  charge  of  Nazianzum,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  a  regular  bishop.*  He  spent  his  last  years  in 
retirement,  soothing  himself  with  the  composition  of  poetry,  and 
died  in  389  or  390/» 

The  council  of  Constantinople,  by  additions  to  the  article  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  (which  were  in  substance  taken  from  a  work  of  Epi- 
phanius,  written  some  years  before),  brought  the  Nicene  creed 
to  its  present  form,  except  that  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  firom 
the  Son  was  not  mentioned.^  Among  its  canons  was  one  which 
a^^sifrned  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  a  precedence  nett  after 
the  bishop  of  Rome — "  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  new  Rome." ' 

Of  the  heresies  condemned  by  the  council,  the  only  one  which    - 
has  not  been  already  noticed  is  the  Apollinarian.    The  fonnder 
of  this,  Apollinarius  or  Apollinaris,  was  son  of  an  Alexandrian 
rhetorician  of  the  same  name,  who  settled  at  Laodioea  in  Syria. 
Both  father  and  son  were  distinguished  as  writers ;  they  were  the 
chief  authors  of  the  ingenious  substitutes  for  the  classics  by  wfaich|. 
the  Christians  endeavoured  to  baffle  Julian's  intention  of  exdndingff 
them  from  the  cultivation  of  literature;  and  the  younger  Apclffi-^, 
narius,  especially,  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  controyersial 
works  against  various  forms  of  heresy.'     He  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  St.  Athanasius,^  and  in  362  was  appointed  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Laodicea.* 

An  opinion  condemned  by  the  Alexandrian  council  of  362^  has 
been  wrongly  identified  with  the  error  of  Apollinarius,  which  was 
not  put  forth  until  later.™  It  was,  however,  current  during  the 
last  years  of  Athanasius,  who  wrote  in  refutation  of  it,  although— 

bunit  tho  biflhop's  houBe  (Soc.  v.  13);  '  Con.  3.     Baronius  (381.  35)  asserU 

and  (he  addri)  evcu  of  thiR  the  merito-  that  this  canon, so  iuconsUtent  with  the 

riuunness  is  questionable,  since  tho  here-  later  papal  pretensions,  is  spurious;  but 

tics  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  from  ho  is  refuted  by  Pagi  (in  loc.>,  and  Noel 

)>rrsoHal  dislike  of  the  bisliop.  Alex.indre  (viii.  177).     The  last  of  the 

^  Epp.  182-:>;  Rutin,  ii.  9.  seven  canons  ascribed  to  the  council  w 

•'  Vita,  ir)7-8;  Tillem.  is..  5nr>,  555;  spurious,  and  of  date   later  than  455; 

Ullmaun,  271-297;    Pagi,  (vi.  o9),  says  the  5th  and  6th  probably  belong  to  & 

liiH.  council  hold  at   Constantinople  in  the 

«  Kpiphan.    Ancoratus,  121  't.   ii.  p.  year    after  the  general    council.     See 

12  0-     See  Tillem.  ix.  494-0;  Hefele,  ii.  Schriickh,  xii.  58;  Routb's  Script.  Eccl. 

10;   Stanley,    174.     The   first   mention  Opuscula,  i.  422;  Novrman,  n.  onFleury, 

of  these  additions  as  having  been  made  vol.  i.  p.  20;  Ilefole,  ii.  27. 

by  the   council  of  Constantinople  was  ^  SchWtckii,  xiii.  223-5. 

at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  >»  Epiph.   Ixzvii.  2;  Socrates  (it  46) 

(iijibbe,  iv.  3(»9  [i.e.  323]).     The  words  and  Sozomen  (vi.  23)  tell  a  story  as  to 

"and  the  Son'    were  aclded  in  Spain  the   formation   of   the   sect,    which  ia 

(Tillom.  ix.  495;  Schrtickh,  ix.  3tH-3).  clearly  inconsistent  with  known  dates. 

Their  firet  api^earanco   in  the  creed  is  >  Tillem.  vii.  611,  790. 

»*^  the    council    of  Toledo,    a.d.    5S9  k  Hard.  i.  736. 

piesel.  II.  i.  107).     Sec  below,  c.  xiii.  "  Seo  Walch,  iii.  130;  Schriickh,  xiiL 

' ;  and  vol  ii.  i)p.  171-3.  in  -i<\  '^eaxi^,  vq ,  \<i V. 
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probably  from  a  consideration  of  old  friendship,  and  of  the 
services  which  Apollinarius  had  formerly  rendered  to  the  orthodox 
cause — ^lie  abstained  from  mentioning  his  name.'^ 

While  the  Arians  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  a  human 
soul  in  Christ,**  and  employed  the  texts  which  relate  to  his 
humanity  as  proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  his  higher  nature,  Apol- 
linarius followed  the  Platonic  school  in  dividing  the  nature  of  man 
into  body,  animal  or  vital  soul  (-^v^^),  and  intellectual  or  rational 
soul  {vov^),^  From  the  variableness  and  sinfulness  of  man's  rational 
soul  he  argued  that,  if  the  Saviour  had  had  such  a  soul,  He  must 
together  with  it  have  had  its  freedom  of  will,  and  therefore  a 
tendency  to  sin ;  consequently  (he  proceeded  to  say),  that  part  of 
man's  nature  was  n^t  assumed  by  the  Saviour,  but  the  Divine 
Logos  supplied  its  place,  controlling  the  evil  impulses  of  the 
animal  soul,  of  which  the  body  is  the  passive  instrument.^  Some 
of  the  followers  of  Apollinarius,  if  not  he  himself,  maintained  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  existed  before  his  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
was  not  taken  by  Him  of  the  substance  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  but 
was  brought  down  from  heaven — a  notion  for  which  they  professed 
to  find  authority  in  some  texts  of  Scripture/ 

After  the  death  of  Athanasius,  Apollinarius  published  his  opinions 
more  openly.'  He  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  opposed  to  the 
catholic  faith,  but  rather  to  have  discovered  the  true  grounds  on 
which  it  was  to  be  maintained.*  Finding,  however,  that  this  view 
of  the  matter  was  not  generally  accepted,  he  formed  a  sect  of  his 

■  Ath,  ad  Epictetum  (Opera,  ii.  901,  Petav.  de  Incarn.  I.  vi.  6-7,  14. 

seqq.);  adv.  Apollin.  libri  li.  (of  which  *  E.  g.  Joh.  i.  14;  iii.  13;  1  Cor.  rv. 

the  genuineness  is  doubtful)  ;  Tillem.  47.     Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  202  (t.  ii.  168)  savs 

Til.  614;  Schrockh,  ziii.  228, 234 ;  Muh-  that  he  had  found  this  in  one  of  the 

ler,   ii.   204 ;  Newman,   n.   on  Athan.  heresiarch's  own  writings  (cf.  Ep.  101, 

Orat.    502.      Walch    (iii.    171-2)    and  p.   87  ;   Epiph.   Ixxvii.   2,    13 ;  Theod. 

Schrockh    (xii.   222)   are    inclined    to  Haer.  Fab.  iv.  9;  Petav.  de  Incarn.  I. 

think  that  St.  Athanasius  did  not  write  vi.  8-9 J;  but  Schrtickh  (xiii.  236)  disbe- 

against  Apolhnarianism  as  such.  lieves  nim  (comp.  Walch,  iii.  160,  191- 

•  See  p.  208.  3).    Mohler  (ii.  265-6)  has  some  good 

V  See  the  account  of  the  conference  remarks  as  to  the  proneness  of  Qerman 

between  Epiphanius  and  Vitalis,  Apol-  writers  on  the  history  of  doctrines  to 

linarian  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Epiph.  deny    the    truth     of    all     statements 

Ixxvii.  3;  Theod.  Haer.  Fab.  iv.  8;  Walch,  which  do  not  fall  in  with  their  own 

iii.  183  ;  Neand.  iv.  93,  104 ;  Giesel.  I.  theories. 

ii.  72-3.  •  Tillem.  vii.  615-6;  Newman,  302. 

I  Ath.  c.  Apollin.  i.  2;  ii.  6;  Rufin.  •  Neand.  iv.  104.     Yet  Gregory  (Ep. 

ii.  20.     Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Sa-  101,   p.  92)  and  Theodoret  (Hser.  Fab. 

viour  as  having   cwfia   koI   \^ou   koX  iv.  8)  say  that,  although  he  admitted 

r^X^^  (Apol.  ii.  10);  but  the  meaning  the  co-essentiality  of  the  three  Divine 

is  evidently  not  Apollinarian— the  dis-  Persons,   he    distinguished  the   Spirit, 

tinction   between  ^xh        "       '^         -  '^           ,  «  .. 
being    in  the  wiiter's 


and   «||t  not    Son  and  Father,  as  respectively  greats   ^tf 
thQUl^HBkfc    greater,  and  greatest.  ^^H 
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own,  setting  up  bishops  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere;''  and,  like 
Bardesanes  and  Anus,  he  procured  currency  for  his 
doctrines  by  embodying  them  in  hymns  and  popular 
songs/  Notwithstanding  the  anathemas  pronounced  against 
ApoUinarianism  by  many  synods,  and  at  last  by  the  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  its  founder  retained  his  bishoprick  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  before  the  year  392.  The  sect  appears 
to  have  run  into  further  errors,  but  did  not  long  sunriTe  him/ 

"  Tillem.  viL  620  ;    Schrockh,   xiii.        y  Vales,  rt.  in  Sozom.  ▼!.  25;  Pagi  in 
255.  Baron.  ▼.  397,  456  ;  Tillem.  vii.  623-6, 

»  Soz.  vi.  25.  630 ;  Schrockh,  xiii  256-7,  262. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

From  the  End  of  the  Second  General  Council  to  the 
Death  of  Theodosius. 

A.D.  381-395. 

I.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Arian  Auxentius  was  allowed 
by  Valentinian  to  retain  the  important  see  of  Milan.*^  On  his 
death,  in  374,  the  emperor  was  requested  to  nominate  an  arch- 
bishop, but,  agreeably  to  his  principle  of  avoiding  interference  in 
spiritual  affairs,  he  referred  the  choice  to  the  people.  An  eager 
contest  ensued  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians.  While  both 
parties  were  assembled  in  the  principal  church,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  their  excitement  would  break  out  into  deeds  of  violence, 
the  governor  of  Liguria,  Ambrose,  appeared,  and  made  a  speech 
exhorting  them  to  peace.  When  he  ceased,  a  little  child,  it  is 
said,  was  heard  to  utter  the  words,  "  Ambrose,  bishop  1 "  and 
immediately  the  cry  was  caught  up  by  the  whole  assemblage.^  The 
governor,  who,  idthough  of  Christian  parentage,  was  yet  a 
catechumen,  wished  to  avoid  an  office  so  alien  from  his  former 
thoughts  and  studies.  He  attempted  by  various  devices  to  con- 
vince the  Milanese  that  his  character  was  unsuitable;  he  fled 
more  than  once  from  the  city ;  but  he  was  brought  back,  and,  as 
Valentinian  approved  of  the  election,  was  consecrated  within  a 
week  after  his  baptism.^ 

Ambrose,  the  son  of  a  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul,  had  been 
educated  as  an  advocate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
archbishoprick  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.**  He  forthwith  set 
himself  to  make  up  by  assiduous  study  for  his  previous  neglect  of 
theological  learning.*     It  would  seem  that,  on  his  sudden  elevation, 

*  Page  259.  tion  of  Ambrose  with  those   on   the 

^  Vita  Ambrosii,  by  PauUnus,  6  (Pa-  pax^lel  case  of  Nectarius.    See  aboye, 

trol.  xiv.)  ;.Soc.  iv.  20  ;  Soz.  vi.  24.  p.  273. 

e  Tillemont  argues  that,  as  the  scrip-  «»  Pagi,  v.  268 ;  Tillem.  x.  82. 

tural  order  against  the  promotion  of  a  *  lb.  97-9.      "  Factum  est  ut  prios 

"novice"  (1  Tim.  ilL  6)  was  given  on  docere  inciperem  quam  discere.    Dib- 

account  of  the  dange^^HJd^lt  did  cendum  igitur  mihi  simul  et  do< 

not  apply  here  (x.  B^-tU^^KftjtKudng  est,  quoniam  non  vacavit  ante  '^ 

to  contrast  his  remi^^^^^^^litya-  Ambr.  de  Offic.  Mixo&tc.l.  v.  4< 
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he  unsuspectingly  yielded  himself  to  the  tendencies  of  that  fashion 
of  religion  which  he  found  prevailing ;  and  fipom  the  combination 
of  this  with  his  naturally  lofty  and  energetic  character  resulted  a 
mixture  of  qualities  which  might  almost  seem  incompatible — of  man- 
liness, commanding  dignity,  and  strong  practical  sense,  with  a  fandfiil 
mysticism  and  a  zealous  readiness  to  encourage  and  forward  the 
growing  superstitions  of  the  age/  "  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment," it  has  been  well  said,  "  met  in  the  person  of  Ambrose— the 
implacable  hostility  to  idolatry,  the  abhorrence  of  erery  deviation 
from  the  established  form  of  belief;  the  wise  and  courageous  bene- 
volence, the  generous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great  mtercstB 
of  humanity."  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Ambrose  acquired  a  strong 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Gratian,  for  whose  especial 
instruction  he  wrote  some  treatises.^     But  in  Justina,  the 
widow  of  the  late  emperor,  and  mother  of  the  younger  Valentinian 
(whose  chief  residence  was  at  Milan),  he  found  a  bitter  and  per- 
severing enemy.     This  princess  was  devoted  to  the  Arian  creed, 
and  her  first  disagreement  with  Ambrose  appears  to  have  been  in 
379,  when  he  defeated  her  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  heretical  bishop  to  Sirmium.*     But  notwithstanding  this 
collision,  when  tidings  reached  Milan  in  383  that  Gratian  had 
been  murdered  at  Lyons  by  the  partisans  of  the  rebel  Maximus, 
Justina  placed  her  young  son  in  the  archbishop's  arms,  and  en- 
treated him  to  become  his  protector.   Ambrose  accepted  the  charge, 
proceeded  to  Treves,  where  Maximus  had   fixed  his  court,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  a  partition  of  the  west — Maximus  taking 
for  himself  Britain,   Gaul,  and  Spain,  while  the  other  countries 
were  left  to  Valentinian.*^ 

Two  years  later,  however,  a  fresh  contest  with  the  empress-mother 
arose.  Ambrose  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  Arianism  among 
the  citizens  of  Milan,  so  that  its  only  adherents  in  the  place  were  a 


'  This  was  not,  however,  without  ex-  plate  is  to  be  used  for  such  purposes 

ception.      On   one    occaaion   he  broke  Jirst,  although  the  consecrated  m«y  fol- 

down  and  sold  his  church-plate  for  the  low  if  required  ;    in  which    cmse  the 

redemption  of  captives  who  had  been  vessels  ought  to  be  broken  down,  to 

carried  away  by  barbarians.     Dean  Mil-  prevent  profanation.     This   course  was 

man  sjiys  (iii.  240)   "  Even  Fleury  ar-  afterwards  sanctioned  by  councils,  r.  <j, 

gues  that    they  were    not    consecrated  Cone.  Homense,  a.d.  625  or  630,  c  22. 

vessels."      But   Fleury  (xvii.  39)  adds  *  Milman,  iii.  245. 

.that  he    *' reserved   thoeo  which  were  ^  Schrockh,  xiv.  163-176;  Oibbon,  ii. 

consecrated   for   noino    greater  need;*'  529. 

and   in   this   lie   is   wairanted    by    St.  *  Paulinua,  11. 

Ambrose  himself,  who  says  (Do  Offic.  ^  Soc.  v.  11;  Tillcm.x.  153;  Gibbon, 

.Hinistr.    ii.    28)  —  that    uucousecrated  ii.  529. 
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portion  of  the  court  and  some  Gothic  soldiers.*  To  these  the  arch- 
bishop was  required,  on  the  approach  of  Easter,  to  give  up, 
first,  the  Portian  basilica,  a  church  without  the  walls,"  and 
afterwards  the  newest  and  largest  church  in  the  city.  He  was  twice 
summoned  before  the  council,  who  told  him  that  he  must  yield  to  the 
imperial  power.  He  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  part  with  anything 
that  was  his  own — even  his  life ;  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  sur- 
render what  was  sacred :  "  Palaces,"  he  said, "  are  for  the  emperor ; 
churches  are  for  God*s  priests."  ^  The  populace  of  the  city  were 
greatly  excited.  They  tore  down  the  hangings  which  had  been 
put  up  by  way  of  preparing  the  churches  for  the  reception  of  the 
emperor ;  they  seized  an  Arian  presbyter  in  the  streets,  and  would 
probably  have  killed  him,  if  Ambrose  had  not  interposed  to  rescue 
him  ;  they  surrounded  the  palace  while  the  archbishop  was  in 
attendance  on  the  council.  The  imperial  ministers  entreated  him 
to  restrain  his  partisans;  Ambrose  answered  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  refrain  from  exciting  them,  but  that  it  was  in  God's  hand 
only  to  appease  them ;  that,  if  he  were  suspected  of  having  insti- 
gated the  tumult,  he  ought  to  be  punished  by  banishment  or  other- 
wise. Even  the  soldiery  showed  a  disposition  to  take  part  with  the 
catholics ;  some  of  them,  who  had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  new 
church,  declared  that  they  were  come,  not  to  fight,  but  to  join 
in  the  archbishop's  prayers.  The  empress  at  length  yielded,  and 
a  heavy  fine  which  had  been  laid  on  the  traders  of  Milan  on 
account  of  the  first  demonstration  in  favour  of  Ambrose  was 
remitted.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  an  edict  was  issued, 
allowing  enture  freedom  of  religion  to  those  who  should     jan.  23, 
profess   the    creed   of  Rimini,  and   denouncing   death       3®^- 
agamst  all  who  should  molest  them.^    Soon  after  its  publication 
Ambrose  was  required,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  to  argue  his 
cause  with  the  bishop  of  the  Arian  party,  a  Goth  who  had  assumed 

*  Ambr.  Ep.  xx.  12.  the  Arians  to  exorcise  their  worship, 

■  On  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  but  that  he  should  transfer  to  them 
Victor,  which  is  now  within  the  a  building  which  belonged  to  the  ca- 
waUs.  tholics.     Neander  (whoso  admiration  of 

■  Ep.  XX.  8.  In  allusion  to  the  man-  Christian  heroes  is  sometimes  even 
ner  in  which  Justina  carried  about  her  stronger  than  his  love  for  sectarianism) 
religious  establishment,  Ambrose  says  vindicates  Ambrose,  and  supposes  that 
that,  as  the  Goths  had  formerly  lived  in  if  the  first  concession  had  been  made, 
waggons,  they  now  had  a  waggon  for  a  others  would  soon  have  been  required, 
church  fib.  12).     Writers  who  censure  iv.  91. 

his  conduct  usually  overlook  a  some-         *»  Ambr.  Ep.  20 ;  Milman,  iii.  24S. 
what  important  distinction— that  the         p  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  i.  4;  iv.  1'  ■ 

demand  was  not  Um^j^^uld  allow  vii.  13. 
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the  name  of  the  former  Arian  bishop,  Auxentiiis,**  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  emperor  and  some  lay  judges ;  but  he  boldly  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  matters  of  faith  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  sudi  a 
tribunal/  When  Easter  was  again  at  hand,  a  fresh  demand  was 
made  for  the  church  within  the  walls.  With  an  alloaoD 
*  to  the  story  of  Naboth,  he  replied  that  he  would  not  give 
up  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  the  holy  and  orthodox  bishops 
who  had  filled  the  see  before  him.  On  being  ordered  to  leave  the 
city,  he  refused  to  yield  except  to  force,  and  his  flock,  in  fear  lest 
he  should  either  withdraw  or  be  carried  o£^  anxiously  guarded 
him — passing  several  nights  in  the  church  and  the  adjoining  boiUr 
ings,  while  the  outlets  were  watched  by  the  imperial  soldien. 
During  these  vigils  Ambrose  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
west,  a  mode  of  singing  which  had  lately  originated  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  at  Antioch  • — that,  instead  of  leaving  the 
psalmody  to  the  choristers,  the  whole  congregation  should  divide 
itself  into  two  choirs,  by  which  the  chant  was  to  be  taken  up  alte^ 
nately/ 

The  matter  was  still  undecided,  when  Ambrose,  being  engaged 
in  consecrating  a  church  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  that  which 
bears  his  name,  was  requested  by  his  people  to  use  the  same 
ceremonies  as  on  a  certain  former  occasion.  He  answered  that  he 
would  do  so  if  relics  of  saints  should  be  found,  and  gave  orders  to 
dig  up  the  pavement  near  the  altar-rails  in  the  church  of  St  Felix 
and  St  Nabor ;  when  two  skeletons  were  found,  of  extraordinary 
size,  "  such  as  the  olden  time  produced,"  with  the  heads  separated 
Irom  the  bodies,  and  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  blood."  These 
relics,  after  having  been  exposed  for  two  days,  were  deposited  in 
the  new  church.  Demoniacs  who  were  brought  near  to  them 
showed  signs  of  great  disturbance ;  some  declared  that  the  bones 
were  those  of  martyrs,  and  proclaimed  their  names,  Gervasius  and 
Protatius — names  which  had  been  utterly  forgotten,  but  which  old 
men  were  at  length  able  to  remember  that  they  had  heard  in  former 
days  ;^  in  other  cases,  the  demons  cried  out  that  all  who  refused 
to  confess  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  was  taught]  by 
Ambrose,  would  be  tormented  even  as  they  themselves  then  were.* 
Other  miracles  are  related  as  having  been  wrought  by  the  touch 

<  Ambr.  Sermo  do  Basilicis  tradendis,  ix.  15;  Bingham,  XIV.  i.  11;  Gu(fraDger, 

22,  I'atrol.  xvi.  1014.  Institutions  Liturgiques,  i.  101-5. 

'  Kp.  21.  •  Soc.  vi.  8.  »  Ambr.  Ep.  xxii.  2,  12 ;  Aug.  Couf. 

*  Ep.  21,  with  the  aimexed  sermon  ix.  IG. 
'  De    BasilicU   tradendis ;'  Aug.  Conf.         ▼  Ambr.  1.  c.  12.  '  lb.  21. 
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of  the  doth  which  covered  the  relics,  and  even  hy  their  shadow 
as  they  were  carried  along.  The  most  noted  was,  that  a  butcher, 
well  known  in  Milan,  who  had  lost  his  sight,  recovered  it  on  touch- 
ing the  hem  of  the  pall,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  became 
sacristan  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  preserved.  The  general 
excitement  was  now  such,  that,  although  the  Arians  questioned  and 
ridiculed  the  miracles,^  Justina  no  longer  ventured  to  press  her 
daims  against  the  bishop,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  a  Divine  interposition  in  his  behalf.* 

An  apprehension  of  renewed  danger  from  Maximus  may  per- 
haps have  contributed  to  this  result*  In  the  following 
year  Ambrose  was  again  sent  to  the  court  of  Treves, 
with  a  commission  to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  Gratian's  body.  He 
asserted  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter,  but  returned  without  eflFecting  his  object  ;^  and  soon  after 
Maximus,  in  violation  of  his  engagements,  invaded  the  territories 
oi^^Valentinian.  The  young  emperor  and  his  mother  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Theodosius,  who  in  the  summer  of  388  marched  west- 
wards, defeated  and  killed  the  usurper,  and  for  a  time  fixed  his 
readence  at  Milan."^ 

The    power  which    Ambrose  had  exerted  over  the  younger 


y  Ambr.  ib.  17,  23. 

■  I  have  related  this  afifair  without 
making  any  comment  on  it  in  the  text. 
But,  even  if  the  probability  of  a  miracle 
or  of  a  series  of  miracles  on  such  an 
occasion  be  granted,  there  are  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  receiving  the 
narrative  in  its  entireness,  with  Dr. 
Newman  (Church  of  the  Fathers,  chap. 
iiL ;  Essay  on  Miracles,  pp.  185-200). 
Le  Clerc,  Mosheim  (i.  352),  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  (Ancient  Christianity,  &c.  i.  475 ; 
ii.  258-271),  and  Mr.  Henry  Rogers 
(Essays,  ii.  215-222)  charge  St.  Am- 
brose with  imposture.  This  accusation, 
indeed,  must  not  be  rejected  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  very  dangerous 
maxims  which  prevailed  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  using  deceit  for  religious 
ends— a  practice  maintained  by  all  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  age,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Augustine,  who  held 
all  falsehood  to  be  unlawful  for  Chris- 
tians. (See  Chrysost.  de  Saoerdotio,  i. 
5 ;  Cassian.  Collat.  xvii.  17,  seqq.  ; 
Schrockh,  ix.  343-358  ;  Neander's  Chry- 
soetomus,  i.  93-G ;  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  307; 
Qilly's  VigilantiuB,  266-9,  with  the  quo- 
tation from  Coleridge,  p.  269 ;  and  for 
Augustine,  his  book  *  Contra  Menda- 
cium  ;•  Dupin,  iii.  227-8  ;  Schrockh, 
XV.  319.)    But  even  if  we  should  ven- 


ture to  adopt  the  supposition  of  Le 
Clerc  and  his  followers,  the  case  is  still 
encumbered  with  difficulties  ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  theory  which  will  satis- 
factorily remove  them  all.  (See  Schrockh, 
ix.  214-7  ;  Milman,  iii.  253.)  Without 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  question,  I 
may  remark  that  the  variations  between 
the  reports  as  to  the  finding  of  the 
relics  will  warrant  us  in  making  large 
deductions  from  similar  stories  on  the 
grounds  of  exaggeration  and  imperfect 
testimony.  St.  Augustine — who  might 
be  supposed  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
since  he  was  himself  at  Milan  when  the 
thing  took  place,  while  his  mother  was 
a  zeaJous  adherent  of  the  archbishop — 
tells  us  (Confess,  ix.  16)  that  the  dis- 
covery was  announced  to  Ambrose  by  a 
vision,  and  that  the  bodies  had  been 
preserved  uncomipted ;  whereas  St. 
Ambrose  himsefl  mentions  no  other 
previous  intimation  than  that  he  felt  a 
glow  {ardor)  when  the  digging  was  be- 
gun, and  it  \a  clear  from  his  narrative 
(Ep.  22)  that  the  bodies  were  reduced 
to  skeletons. 

•  Dupin,  ii.  252. 

^  Ambr.  Ep.  24 ;  Tillem.  x.  195  ; 
Schrockh,  xiv.  235-7. 

«  Gibbon,  ii.  535-8. 
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{iriiict's  was  no  Ic^ss  felt  by  ^^  the  Great "  Theodoaus.  Soon  aS 
his  arrival  at  Milan,  the  emperor  was  about  to  seat  himself  liA 
that  part  of  the  cathedral  which  was  appropriated  to  the  deq 
when  the  archbishop  desired  him  to  withdraw  to  a  positioait 
head  of  tlie  laity.  Theodosius  expressed  thanks  for  the  adn 
tion,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  at  Constantiiiofle 
imperial  seat  was  within  the  railings  of  the  choir,  and,  od 
return  to  the  eastern  capital,  astonished  the  more  courtly  derg 
introducing  the  practice  of  Milan.** 

The  zeal  of  Theodouus  for  unity  of  faith  and  worsbip  ai 
his  subjects  was  encouraged  and  directed  by  Ami 
who  assumed  a  right  of  moral  control  over  the  emp 
proceedings.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  this  influence  appe 
liave  been  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  equity.  The  Cfaii 
of  Callinicum,  in  Mesopotamia,  had  destroyed  a  Jewish  synai 
and,  in  revenge  for  an  insult  offered  to  some  monks,  as  the] 
on  their  way  to  keep  a  festival,  had  also  burnt  a  Valentinia 
veutide.  Theodosius  ordered  that  the  bishop  of  the  plac 
liad  encouraged  these  proceedings,  should  restore  the  bulled 
jviy  the  price  of  them.  On  hearing  of  the  order,  Ambroa 
to  the  emperor  by  way  of  remonstrance,  and,  as  his  letter 
cfiect,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  personal  appeal  in  a  sermon 
taining  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
to  sanction  the  employment  of  Christian  funds  for  such  pi 
Theodosius  yielded  and  recalled  his  sentence.*  We  i 
inclined  to  wonder  that  Ambrose,  if  he  failed  to  see  the  i 
of  the  position  which  he  advanced,  and  its  inconsistency  v 
sound  principles  of  civil  government,  was  yet  not  led  to  sm 
truth  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  warrant  the  opprc 
a  Christian  minority  by  heathens,  or  of  an  orthodox  mini 
heretics.  But  so  far  was  he  from  feeling  any  misgiving 
account,  that  he  even  ventured  to  cite  the  destruction  of  < 
under  Julian,  and  the  recent  burning  of  the  episcopal  1 
Constantinoj)le  by  the  Arians,  as  if  these  acts  were  sufficiei 
dents  for  a  justification  of  the  Mesopotamian  outrages.*' 

Soc.  V.    24.      This  inoident   is   by  on  arguments  for  the  defenc 

Bome  writers  (as  Theod.  v.   18)  iiiipro-  brose.    Schrockh  (vii.  391-3)  i 

uaojy    connected  with   the   jxmance  of  against  the  archbishop.     Cod 

SchKlciTir''*-     ^^-'^    ^'^^'''^'    ""'    ''•*^^"^5  art.  JW(75,  note  C.     Gregory 

•  Amhr  ^1^  *  -'''^'""-  acted  on  a   different   princip 

Baron    388    >;?'*c*^'^^*'  l'«^"lJn«8»  22-3;  matter  of  the  Jews  of  Temw 

Ed   xl    ir^'-"**  <-«il>bou,  ii.  :)4<;-7.  i.    10,   35),   and   in  a    simik 

appeaw  to'reiJ^*    ^^iHemont  (x.  200-1)  Palermo,  k.  55. 

^^  i^^y  ^^^^  ^^  parallels  than 
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An  interposition  of  a  more  creditable  nature  followed.  The 
most  prominent  defect  in  the  noble  and  amiable  character  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  a  proneness  to  violent  anger.  That  he  could  be  merciful 
after  great  provocation  was  remarkably  shown  in  his  forgiveness  of 
the  people  of  Antioch,  who  in  387  rose  in  sedition  on  account  of  a 
tax,  burnt  some  houses,  and  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  emperor, 
his  deceased  wife,  and  others  of  his  family.^  But  in  390  his 
passion  became  the  occasion  of  a  fearful  tragedy  at  Thessalonica. 
The  populace  of  that  city,  on  the  occaaon  of  a  chariot-race, 
demanded  the  release  of  a  favourite  charioteer,  whom  Botheric, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  district,  had  imprisoned  for  attempting 
an  abominable  crime ;  and  on  Botheric's  refusal,  they  broke  out 
into  tumult,  and  murdered  him  with  many  of  his  soldiery  and 
others.  The  emperor,  although  greatly  exasperated  by  the  report 
of  the  insurrection,  promised,  at  the  intercession  of  Ambrose,  to 
pardon  the  Thessalonians ;  but  secular  advisers,  by  insisting  on  the 
heinous  character  of  the  offence,  afterwards  procured  from  him  an 
order  which  was  carefiiUy  kept  secret  from  the  bishop.  The  people 
of  Thessalonica  were  invited  to  a  performance  of  games  in  the 
circus,  and,  while  there  assembled,  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  soldiers.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  regarded  ; 
no  distinction  was  made  between  guilty  and  innocent,  citizen  and 
stranger.  For  three  hours  an  indiscriminate  butchery  was  carried 
on,  and  at  least  seven  thousand  victims  perished.^ 

On  hearing  of  this  massacre,  Ambrose  was  filled  with  horror. 
Theodosius  was  then  absent  from  Milan,  and  before  his  return  the 
archbishop  retired  into  the  country,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter,* 
exhorting  him  to  repent,  and  declaring  that,  until  due  penance 
should  be  performed,  he  had  been  forbidden  by  God  to  offer  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  letter  had  its 
effect  in  convincing  Theodosius  of  the  guilt  which  he  had  incurred 
by  substituting  treacherous  barbarity  for  justice.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Ambrose.  As  Theodosius  was  about  to  enter  the 
Portian  church,  the  archbishop  met  him  in  the  porch ;  laying  hold 
of  his  robe,  he  desired  him  to  withdraw,  as  a  man  polluted  with 
innocent  blood;  and  when  the  emperor  spoke  of  his  contrition, 
Ambrose  told  him  that  private  regrets  were  insuflScient  to  expiate 
so  grievous  a  wrong.  Theodosius  submitted  and  retired.  For 
eight  months  he  remained  in  penitential  seclusion,  laying  aside  all 

*  Soz.  vii.  23 ;  Theod.  v.  20  ;  Tillem.     v.  17).     Some  writers  reckon  the  num- 

Emp.  V.  263-280 ;  Gibbon,  ii.  544.  ber  at  more  than  15,000.    Gibbon,  iit 

b  This  is  the  lowest  efitinurtAjTbeod.     545.  ^  Ep.  51. 
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his  imperial  ornaments,  until  at  the  Christmas  season  he  presented 
himself  before  the  archbishop,  and  humbly  entreated  readmisBioa 
into  the  church.  Ambrose  required  some  practical  fruit  of  his 
repentance,  and  the  emperor  consented  to  issue  a  law  bj  whidi,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  sudden  anger,  the  execution 
of  all  capital  punishments  was  to  be  deferred  until  thirty  days  after 
the  sentence.^  Having  thus  gained  the  privilege  of  readmisaon 
into  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  Theodosius,  on  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  church,  prostrated  himself  on  the  pavement  with  every 
demonstration  of  the  deepest  grief  and  humiliation ;  and  Ambrose, 
in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  emperor,  assures  us  that  from  that 
time  he  never  passed  a  day  without  recalling  to  mind  the  crime 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  passion.^ 

The  behaviour  of  Theodosius  in  this  remarkable  affiur  was 
evidently  not  the  result  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity,  but  of  a 
real  feeling  of  his  guilt — a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  aiiigher 
Power  to  which  all  worldly  greatness  is  subject  In  order  to  judge 
rightly  of  Ambrose's  conduct,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
some  recollections  of  later  times,  which  may  be  very  likely  to 
intrude  themselves.  The  archbishop  appears  to  have  been  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  solemn  sense  of  his  duty.  He  felt  the 
dignity  with  which  his  office  invested  him ;  he  held  himself  bound, 
by  interposing  it  in  behalf  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  control  the 
power  of  earthly  sovereignty.  His  sternness  towards  the  emperor 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  assumptions  of  those  who,  in  after 
ages,  used  the  names  of  God  and  his  church  to  cover  their  own 
pride  and  love  of  domination. 

In  the  autumn  of  391  Theodosius  returned  to  the  east,  leaving 
Valcntinian  in  possession,  not  only  of  his  original  dominions,  but 
of  those  which  had  been  ceded  to  Maximus  after  the  murder  of 
Gratian.  Justina  had  died  in  388,  and  from  that  time  the  young 
emperor  was  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  Ambrose."  In  392 
he  wrote  from  Vienne,  urgently  desiring  the  archbishop  to  visit 
him — partly  in  order  to  establish  a  better  relation  with  the 
Frankish  general  Arbogastes,  who  had  been  placed  with  bun  by 
Theodosius  as  a  protector,  but  had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  a 
dangerous  ambition  ;  and  partly  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  which  Valentinian,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 

»•  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xl,  13.  Schrockh,   xiv.    250-260  ;    Gibbon,    iL 

'  Ambr.  in  Obit.  Theod.  34  (Patrol.  544-8 ;  Milman,  iii.  258,  seqq. 

^  1396);  Soz.  vu.  24-5;  Thood.  v.  18;  »  TiUem.  x.  24,'^. 

won,  390.  2-30i  Tillem.  x.  209-215; 
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had  hitherto  delayed  to  receive.    Ambrose  set  out  in  obedience 
to  the  summons ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Valentinian  had     May  15, 
been  murdered  by  the  Frank."    Once  more  Theodosius       ^^^• 
moved  into  the  west,  to  put  down  the  rhetorician  Eugenius,  whom 
Arbogastes  had  raised  to  a  nominal  sovereignty.     But  within  four 
months  after  his  victory  he  died  at   Milan — the  last     jan.  17, 
emperor  who  fiilly  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Roman       ^^^• 
name.®    Ambrose  survived  him  a  little  more  than  two  years — 
dying  on  Easter-eve,  397.^ 

n.  Although  paganism  lost  the  ascendancy  which  it  had  pos- 
sessed during  the  brief  reign  of  Julian,  it  yet  for  a  time  enjoyed 
full  toleration.^  While  barbarians  threatened  the  empire,  its  rulers 
felt  the  injBxpediency  of  irritating  that  large  portion  of  their 
subjects  which  adhered  to  the  old  religion.  Valentinian  and  his 
brother,  indeed,  carried  on  a  searching*  inquiry  after  the  practice 
of  magical  arts,  and  punished  those  concerned  in  it  severely — in 
many  cases  with  death.'  But  the  edicts  on  this  subject  were  only 
renewals  of  earlier  laws ;"  and  the  motive  of  them  was  not  religious 
but  political,  inasmuch  as  the  practices  of  divination  and  theurgy 
were  connected  with  speculations  and  intrigues  as  to  matters  of 
stata  These  practices  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  ignorant  vulgar 
alone,  but  by  members  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
high  philosophic  party  which  had  been  influential  under  Julian ; 
and  many  persons  both  of  the  aristocratic  and  of  the  philosophical 
classes  were  among  the  victims  of  Valentinian's  laws.'  The  con- 
sultation of  the  aruspices  for  innocent  purposes  was,  however,  still 

"  Tillem.  x.  244;  Emp.  v.  350.    He  «  Gibbon,  ii.  539-540. 

was  buried    at    Milan,   and   Ambrose  ^  Tillem.  z.  365 ;  Pagi  in  Baron,  ti. 

preached  a  funeral  sermon.     "  On  this  240. 

occadon,"  says  Gibbon  (ii.  551),  "the  i  Amm.  Marcell.  xxx.  9;  Neand.  iii. 
humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  ^^-^ ;  Beugnot,  i.  233. 
make  a  smgular  breach  in  his  theological  '  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  zvi.  7-8 ;  Amm. 
BYstem  ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  Marc.  zzix.  2.  Ma^cal  books  were  con- 
Bistera  of  Valentinian,  by  the  firm  as-  demned  to  destruction,  and  many  works 
Burance,  that  their  pious  brother,  though  of  other  kinds  unhappily  ^  perished 
he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  through  being  confounded  wiui  them, 
baptism,  was  introduced,  without  diffi-  Schrockh,  vii.  31. 
cutty,  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  *  Beugnot,  i.  244. 
bliss."  Surely  there  is  nothing  incon-  '  Among  them  was  Mazimus  (see  p. 
sistentwith  Ambrose's  system  in  argu-  247),  who  was  especially  obnozioua  be- 
ing, as  he  here  does  (De  Obitu  Valent.  cause,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  he  had 
51-3^,  that  a  person  who  was  cut  off  by  denounced  Valentinian  as  disrespectful 
a  violent  death,  while  preparing  for  to  the  gods.  Zosim.  iv.  1,  2,  15  ; 
baptism  and  earnestly  desiring  it,  might  Eunap.  Vita  Mazimi,  pp.  479-480,  ed. 
be  judged  of  in  the  same  way  as  those  Boissonade,  Paris,  1849  ;  Baron.  364. 
who  were  martyred  in  their  ^Ih|B^17;  370.  99-102;  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  6-10, 
menate.    See  Bmgham,  voL  iLjj^^^BUiO;  Gibbon,  ii  389,  394-7;  Beugnot, 


(Lett.  I.  on  Absolution.)  ^^^^^^^^*  "^^^l'  *  Milman,  iii.  112-8, 
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allowed."  Guards  of  soldiers  were  employed  to  protect  the 
temples,  although  Christians  were  exempt  fipom  this  service.* 
Valentinian  even  endowed  the  priesthood  with  privileges  exceed- 
ing those  which  they  had  received  from  his  heathen  predeccaeoTB, 
and  in  some  respects  greater  than  those  which  the  QuistiaDS 
enjoyed  ;  ^  and  the  orthodox  subjects  of  Valens  complained  that, 
while  they  themselves  were  subjected  to  banishment  and  disabilities 
on  account  of  their  faith,  the  heathens  were  freely  allowed  to  prac- 
•  tise  all  the  rites  of  their  idolatry — even  the  impure  and  frantic 
w^orship  of  Bacchus.*  In  364  Valentinian  forbade  nocturnal  sacri- 
fices; but,  on  receiving  a  representation  that  the  Greeks  would 
consider  life  intolerable  if  they  were  deprived  of  their  mysteries^ 
he  exempted  these  from  the  operation  of  his  law.*  At  a  later 
period,  Valentinian  and  Valens  were  induced,  by  political  causes^ 
to  prohibit  all  animal  sacrifices ;  yet  the  other  rites  of  heathen 
worship  were  still  permitted,  and  at  Rome  and  Alexandria,  where 
paganism  was  strong,  the  edict  was  not  enforced.^ 

Under  Theodosius  and  the  contemporary  emperors  of  the  west 
there   was   a    more   decided   movement  for  the   suppresuoD  of 
paganism.   In  381,  and  again  in  385,  Theodosius  renewed  the  laws 
against  sacrifices.*^     In  386  he  sent  Cynegius,  the  prefect  of  the 
east,  into  Egypt,  with  a  commission  to  shut  up  the  temples.**    But 
while  the  law  spared  the  buildings  themselves,  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians very  often  exceeded  it^     So  long  as  the  temples  were  stand- 
ing, they  alarmed  one  party  with  the  apprehension,  and  flattered 
the  other  with  the  hope,  that  a  second  Julian  might  arise.®     Many 
of  them  were  destroyed  in  consequence — some  under  tlie  pretext 
(true  or  false)  that  sacrifice  had  been  illegally  offered  in  them/ 
Tlie  work  of  demolition  was  chiefly  incited  or  executed  by  monks ; 
in  countries  where  these  did  not  abound — such  as  Greece — the 
splendid  monuments  of  heathen  ai'chitecture  were  allowed  to  re- 
main, whether  disused,  employed   as   churches,  or  converted  to 
secular  purposes.^     The  celebrated  sophist  Libanius  composed  a 
plea  for  the  temples,  which  has  the  form  of  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  emperor,  although  it  was  probably  never  even  presented 
to  him  in  writing.*^     The  orator  complains  of  black-garbed  men, 

"  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvi.  9.  (Patrol.  Ixxiv.) ;  Beugnot,  i.  360. 
«  lb.  XVI.  i.  1.  •  Gibbon,  iii.  10. 

y  Schrockh,  vii.  203  ;  Beugnot,  i.  23-^.         '  Neand.  iii.  104. 

*  See.  iv.  10 ;  Theodoret.  iv.  24 ;  v.  31.         «  Gibbon,   iii.   11;  Gieael.  I.  ii.  25; 

*  Zoaim.  iv.  3;  Beugnot,  i.  244.  Beugnot,  i.  3(U ;  Milman,  iii.  101. 

**  libanius  de  Templis,  ed.   Reiske,         ^  Reiake  dates  this  in  390  (Liban.  ii. 

;.  ii.  np.  103,  180-1.  154-5),  others  in  384.    See  TiUem.  Emp. 

.  *  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  7,  9.  v.  232-3;  Neand.  iii.  107;  Milman,  n. 

*  Zosim.  iv.   37 ;    Idatius,   a.d.   388  on  Gibbon,  iii.  10. 
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▼oracious  than  elephants,  and  insatiably  thirsty,  although 
ig  their  sensuality  under  an  artificial  paleness  ;  that,  although 
mr  forbade  no  part  of  paganism  except  bloody  sacrifices,  these 
IkB  went  about  committing  acts  of  outrage  and  plunder ;  that 

treated  the  priests  with  violence ;  that  they  even  seized  lands 
2»  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  connected  with  illegal  rites ; 

ihatj  if  appeal  were  made  to  "  the  shepherds  in  the  cities  '* 
» the  bishops),  the  complainants,  instead  of  obtaining  any  redress, 
Btold  that  they  had  been  only  too  gently  treated.     He  traces 
^  calamities  of  the  time  to  the  change  of  religion.      He 
oab  to  the  New  Testament  precepts  in  proof  that  the  forcible 
■ores  of  the  Christians  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  which  their 
I  &ith  inculcated.     He  endeavours  to  alarm  the  superstition  of 
leaders,  by  saying  that  the  service  of  the  ancient  deities  was 
I  kept  up  in  Egypt,  because  the  Christians  themselves  feared  to 
.  the  fertility  of  the  country  by  suppressing  it* 
n  no  long  time  this  last  assertion  was  put  to  the  test.     Theo- 
08,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  violent  man,  whose  name  will  be 
n  mentioned  hereafter,  obtained  from  the  emperor  a 
it  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  intended  to  build  a 
rch  on  the  site  of  it     In  the  course  of  digging  for  the  founda- 

of  the  new  building,  some  indecent  symbols  used  in  the  wor- 

of  Bacchus  were  found,  and  these  were  publicly  paraded  in 
kery  of  the  religion  to  which  they  belonged.  The  pagans, 
iperated  by  this  insult  to  their  faith,  rose  in  insurrection, 
d  a  number  of  Christians,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
)le  of  Serapis,  which,  with  its  precincts,  formed  a  vast  pile  of 
ling,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.^ 
f  made  sallies  from  time  to  time,  slew  some  Christians,  and 
ed  off  many  prisoners,  whom  they  either  compelled  to  sacri- 
or,  in  case  of  refusal,  subjected  to  cruel  tortures ;  some  of  the 
►ners  were  even  put  to  death  by  crucifixion.  On  receiving  a 
Pt  of  the  matter  from  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  the  em- 
p  answered,  that,  as  the  Christians  who  had  been  slain  were 
yrs,  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  their  death  were  not  to 
unished,  but  rather,  if  possible,  were  to  be  attracted  to  the  true 

by  clemency  ;  but  he  ordered  that  the  temples  of  Alexandria 
Id  be  destroyed.  The  Serapcum  was  deserted  by  its  defenders, 
had  been  induced  by  the  governor  to  attend  the  public  read- 
)f  the  imperial  rescript,  and  on  hearing  the  sentence  against 

ib.  ed.  Reiske,  t.  ii.  pp.  164, 168-9,         ^  Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  16;  Gibbon,  iii. 
,  186.  13. 
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tlie  tcmplcsy  had  fled  in  consteraation.  The  idol  of  Serapis, 
tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  was  of  enormous  size,  and  waa  ado 
with  jewels  and  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Th»e  v; 
popular  belief  that,  if  it  were  injured,  heaven  and  earth  vod 
to  wredt,  and  even  Christians  looked  on  with  anxiety,  vb 
soldier,  mounting  a  ladder,  raised  his  axe  against  the  figure. 
when  it  was  seen  that  with  impunity  he  first  struck  off  a  c 
and  then  cleft  one  of  the  knees,  the  spell  was  at  an  eni 
head  of  the  god  was  thrown  down,  and  a  swarm  of  rats  i 
forth  from  it,  exciting  the  disgust  and  derision  of  the  crovd.^ 
idol  was  soon  broken  into  pieces,  wliich  were  dragged  in 
amphitheatre  and  burnt  On  examining  the  temple  adi: 
was  made  of  infamies  by  which  it  had  been  polluted,  and  o 
by  which  the  priests  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  tl 
shippers ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  exposure  many  persoi 
converted  to  the  churdi.  The  pagan  party,  however,  h< 
exult  when  it  was  found  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  was  th 
delayed  beyond  its  usual  time.  The  emperor  was  coi 
"  Better,"  he  answered,  "  that  it  should  not  rise  at  all,  tl 
we  should  buy  the  fertility  of  Egypt  by  idolatry."  At  le: 
river  swelled  to  a  more  than  ordinary  height,  and  the 
began  to  hope  that  Serapis  would  avenge  himself  by  an 
tion;  but  they  soon  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  th« 
subside  to  their  proper  level.  The  temple  of  the  god 
molished,  and  a  church  was  built  on  its  site,  while  tl 
buildings  of  the  Serapeum  were  preserved."  In  obedieiK 
emperor's  command,  the  temples  were  destroyed  at  Al 
and  throughout  Egypt.  The  statues  were  burnt  or  melt< 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which,  we  are  told,  Theoph 
served  as  an  evidence  against  paganism,  lest  the  adheren 
s}  stem  should  afterwards  deny  that  they  had  worshipped  ( 
contemptible." 

Tlie  old  religion  was  more  powerful  in  the  west  than  in 
Most  of  the  high  Roman  families  clung  to  it — not,  a[ 
from  any  real  conviction  of  its  truth,  but  from  a  feeling  ol 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  from  i 
ness  to  undertake  tlie  labour  of  inquiry.    A  profession  of 

J       -^''"."^^"s  Felix  bail  ftrg:ued  against  "  Eunap.  Vit.  Aedesii,  p.  4' 

lieatijeniHm    fr^nn    tlie    liberties   wbich  sonade.    Par.    1849;    Rufin. 

hirjfrf,  &c     took  witb  tbe  images  of  the  Soc.  v.  1»3,  20;  Soz.  vii.   15 

^.\  .,:,     ^^^t-'^viuH,    e.    LM.      Cf.   Barucb,  '22;   Gibbon,   iii.    13-tJ.      So 

'-"Vfitfnr    «  t:^     ,  *^*^**  *^*®  excepted  stAtue  \s 

SM    'tu^n           *'^'*^^««   d'AlexanJrie,'  u.  Jupiter;  others,  that  it  was 

o- 1,  scqq.  Tillom.  Emp.  v.  322. 
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iras  no  bar  to  the  attainment  of  high  offices  in  the  state ;  and 
rith  these  the  Roman  nobles,  like  their  forefathers,  ambitiously 
ought  to  combine  the  dignities  of  the  pagan  hierarchy.**  In  the 
apital  a  vast  number  of  temples  and  of  smaller  religious  edifices 
vas  still  devoted  to  the  ancient  worship  ;^  while  in  the  rural  dis- 
ricts  of  Italy  the  system  was  maintained  by  the  connexion  of  its 
leities  with  every  incident  in  the  round  of  agricultural  labours. 
Bishops  are  found  reproaching  the  Christian  landowners  with  tlie 
ndifference  which,  disregarding  everything  but  money,  allowed 
he  population  of  their  estates  to  continue*in  the  undisturbed  prac- 
ice  of  idolatry.**  Throughout  the  western  provinces  generally,  the 
Jd  barbarian  religions  prevailed  in  some  places ;  the  worship  of 
he  Roman  gods  in  others. "^  From  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
nany  bishopricks  in  the  west  is  traced  to  the  period  between 
he  years  350  and  380,  it  has  been  inferred  that  an  organized  attack 
»n  paganism  was  then  first  attempted  in  those  regions." 

Gratian,  in  his  earlier  years,  maintained  the  principle  of  re- 
igious  equality;  but  the  influence  of  St.  Ambrose  afterwards 
produced  an  important  change  in  his  policy,  so  that  this  young 
mperor  inflicted  heavier  blows  on  paganism  than  any  which  his 
predecessors  had  ventured  to  attempt*  There  was  in  the  senatc- 
louse  at  Rome  an  altar  of  Victory,  at  which  the  senators  took  the 
>ath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  the  laws,  and  on  which  libations 
md  incense  were  oflered  at  the  beginning  of  every  meeting."  The 
emoval  of  this  altar  was  the  only  considerable  act  by  which  Con- 
tantius  interfered  with  the  religion  of  the  capital ;  but  it  was  re- 
tored  by  Julian,  and  continued  to  hold  its  place  until,  in  382, 
jrratian  ordered  that  it  should  be  again  removed.  A  body  of 
lenators,  headed  by  Symmachus,  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his 
ime — a  man  of  eminent  personal  character,  and  distinguished  by 
;he  highest  civil  and  religious  offices  *—  proceeded  to  Milan  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  that  the  altar  might  be  replaced.  But  the 
Jhristian  party  in  the  senate  had  already  prepossessed  the  em- 

0  Beugnot,  i.  342^,  395,  411.  290. 

P  See  the  *  Notitia  Urbia/  in  Patrol.  '  See  Beugnot,  i.  29(»,  seqq. 

Lviii.  450,  8eqq.     Gibbon  says  424  (iii.  *  Beugnot,  i.  318  ;  who  supposes  that 

^).     M.  de  Beugnot  (i.  2G«»)  reckons  up  a  break  in  an  episcopal  line  denotes  a 

152  temples  and  183  chapels.     But,  on  temporary  local  ascendancy  of  paganism, 

•he   one   hand,   we   cannot   know  how  L  282. 

nany  lesser  buildings  were   contained  '  lb.  i.  326. 

n  the  great  (cdes ;  on  the  other,  what  «  Gibbon,  iii.  4 ;  Beugnot^  i.  410.    For 

lumber  of  the  edifices  were  then  in  the  history  of  this  statue,  see  Merivale, 

ujtual  use  (ib.  268).  iii.  403. 

1  E.  <j.  Zeno  of  Verona,  I.  xv.  6  (Pa-  «  See  Patrol,  xxviii.  (where  his  works 
;rol.  xi'.  3G4)  ;  Gaudentius  of  BiMoa^  are  printed;  14-0;  Beugnot,  1.  viii.  c.  7; 
3orm.  13  (ib.  xx.  040) ;  Beugiio^|M|^^nnam,  i.  137. 
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IM^mr*!!  mine]  by  means  of  Daniasus  and  Ambrose;  andheieU] 
to  ijvc  the  envciys.-  At  tlie  same  time  be  deprived  thetempb^ 
their  lands,  withdrew  from  tliem  all  public  funds,  ieDMik| 
iUeiral  to  bequeath  real  pn>perty  to  them,  and  stripped  the  ^tmi 
and  the  heatlien  pries^ts  of  the  reli<riou3  and  civil  privilege  lUl 
they  had  enjoy e<l.*  Then  perhaps  it  may  have  been,  and  litklhl 
hope  of  eifivtually  ap|iealing  to  his  feelings,  that  a  deputatioDitl 
the  priesthiKxl  displayed  K^fore  him  the  robe  of  the  PondBJ 
Maximus — a  dignity  which  had  been  held  by  all  his  predeoawD^I 
ad  well  since  as  before  the  conversion  of  Constantiue.  Uj 
(Snitian  rejectiHi  it  as  unbefitting  a  Christian.* 

In  384  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  on  the  young  Valentiioa  i 
Symmachus  again  appt*ared  at  31ilan  as  the  chief  of  a  deputitail 
and  delivered  to  the  emperor  an    eloquent  written  pleading  (■  I 
l>ehalf  of  the  altar  of  Victory  and  the  old  reli^on.'*    Hcdietij 
distinction  l)etwtH?n  the  emperors  personal  conviction  and  the dij  | 
of  his  position  as  ruler  of  a  state  which  for  centuries  had  w- 1 
ship|x^d  the  gods  of  {Kiganism.     He  dwelt  on  the  omens  coDDedid  I 
with  the  name  of  Victory,  and  traced  the  famines,  wars,  and  ote  I 
calamities  of  recent  years  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  accomtflt 
the  withholdini;  of  their  dues.     He  urged  that  it  was  an  unvoitb 
act  to  withdraw  the  funds  by  which  the  [>agan  worsjhip  had  been 
maintained.     He  jwrsonified  Rome  addressing  the  emperor  as  a 
mother,   reminding   him   of  her  ancient  <rlories,  and  profeseing 
horself  unable  to  learn  any  other  religion  than  that  by  wliich  she 
had  acquired  her  greatness. 

Ambrose,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  application  of  the  pagan  part; 
had  written  to  the  emjx^ror,*^  earnestly  exhortins:  him  to  refuse  i 
followed  up  his  letter  by  a  formal  and  elaborate  reply  to  Symmi 
elms.'*  He  argued  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  C-hristian  sovereig 
ft)  countenance  a  system  which  he  must  believe  to  be  hateful 
(J(k1.     It  would,  he  «iid,  be  a  wrong  to  the  Christian  senators 


*  Aiiibnw.  Kp.  xvii.  10;  Schixickh,  vii. 

»  IIoiii»riiiJ<  ivfrra  to  this  edict,  Crnl. 
Thi'o.l.  XVI.  X.  *J0.  See  too  tho 
|l'  mlin^'rt  nf  Syiiiinadnw  ami  Aiiibn-ise; 
-Aiul.r.  ilo  01»iiu  V:il»Mitiiiiaiu,  ly-'Jo; 
'''IK-iD.     Kiiip.  ^ii.    l.;i»-l7o;    Ilouiniot, 

I.  .!JS.  ° 

"  /->^iiii.    iv.  ;>„',.      See  St'lciiVokb,  vii. 
^-  "»»it   Ciratian  uuveithelcM 


rctaiiieil  the  title  of  Poiitifex  Maxim 
■  Ne:ni<l.  iij.  100. )  But  lieugiiot  i.  J 
ami  Ciiefieler  show  that  there  is  nopr 
of  his  having  held  the  title  after  re! us 
the  i-oljo,  auJ  that  l-oth  were  j  rolxi 
rejected  iii  his  latter  davfi.  The  vie* 
Tilletiiont  iKiup.  v.  1:*JS.9\  and  ot 
older  writoi-P.  that  the  title,  though;,'! 
to  the  earlier  ("hriMian  eniiHroi*.  ' 
not  ncn'yti\i  by  them,  apix-aiis  to  be 
founded. 

»»  See  Symm.  Ep.  x.  61,  or  Ambrw 
Patrol,  xvi.  yoc. 

^  Kp.  xvii.  d  Kp.  xviii. 
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they  were  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  Victory ;  and 
they  must  be  considered  as  sharing  in  the  acts  of  the  senate 
whether  they  were  personally  present  at  its  meetings  or  not.  He 
met  the  plea  as  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  by  referring  to 
those  of  princes  who  had  professed  idolatry.  The  ancient  glories 
of  Rome  (he  said)  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  gods ;  for  her  conquered  enemies  had  been  of  the  same 
religion.  Her  hoary  age  would  become  not  less  but  more  vener- 
able by  her  embracing  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Christianity  had 
grown  imder  oppression,  whereas  paganism,'  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  own  advocates,  depended  for  its  very  life  on  the 
endowments  and  emoluments  of  the  priesthood.  Heathenism 
found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  number  of  its  seven  vestals, 
notwithstanding  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the  order,  whereas 
multitudes  of  Christian  women  had  voluntarily  chosen  a  virgin  life 
of  poverty  and  mortification.  And  what  deeds  of  charity  had 
heathenism  to  produce  against  the  maintenance  of  the  needy,  the 
redemption  of  captives,  and  other  such  things  which  were  the 
daily  work  of  Christians? 

In  reading  these  rival  pleadings,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  contrast  in  tone  between  the  apologetic  diffidence  of 
Symmachus,  and  the  triumphant  assurance  of  Ambrose,  who,  in  his 
previous  letter,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  the  emperor  that,  if  he 
made  the  required  concession  to  idolatry,  the  church  would  reject 
him  and  his  ofierings.®  It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  all  consi- 
deration of  the  value  of  their  respective  arguments,  the  Christian 
champion  has  already  in  reality  gained  his  cause,  and  that  the 
petition  of  Symmachus  must  be — as  it  proved  to  be— unsuccessful.' 

The  pagan  party  next  applied  to  Theodosius,  when  in  Italy 
after  the  death  of  Maximus.  The  emperor  was  at  first 
inclined  to  yield,  but  Ambrose  swayed  him  as  he  had 
swayed  the  younger  princes.^  Once  more  a  pagan  deputation  was 
sent  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  when  he  was  at  a  distance  both  from 
his  colleague  and  from  the  archbishop  ;  but  this  attempt  was  also 
a  failure.** 

In  392,  an  important  law  was  issued  by  Theodosius  for  the 
whole  empire.  With  an  elaborate  specification  it  includes  all 
persons  of  every  rank  and  in  every  place.    Sacrifice  and  divination, 

«  Ep.  xvii.  14.  He  refers  to  it  again,  it.  Patrol.  Ix.  111.  seqq.;  Are^alo,  ib. 
£p.  Ivii.  2.  lix.  614 ;  Ozanam,  Ciyil.  Chr^ienne  au 

'  It  was,  however,  circulated  as  the     5»«  Si^le,  ii.  249. 
manifesto  of  the  pagan  party,  and  J^v^^^r^mbr.  Ep.  Ivii.  4. 
dentiu4  wrote  two  books  in  verse  •gri|^^^H|^  5 ;  Beugnot,  L  434. 

^^^  u  2 
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I* veil  althousrh  performed  without  any  political  object  are  to  hi 
n't'arJiJ  a::*  treasonable,  and  to  be  capitally  punished.  Tke  \ 
of  liirhts,  iiia^nse,  garlands,  or  libations,  and  other  sod  leK| 
acts  of  idolatry,  are  to  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  houses  or  1 
where  they  are  committed.     Ileavj*  fines,  graduated  acaHingiil 
the  {Kisition  of  the  oiFenders,  are  denounced  against  those  who  Ull 
enter  temples;  if  magistrates  should  offend  in  this  respect, ai] 
their  officers  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  them,  the  oflBcers  are  da  1 
to  be  finetl.* 

It  is  proliable  tha't  the  severity  of  this  enactment  may  haw  (» I 
trihuted  to  swell  the  {)arty  of  Eugenius,  whom  the  pagans  bdd  { 
as  a  deliverer^     Whether   he   himself  apostatiied  i 

A.l».  .'>l*J-4.  .-11.  a     1  Jl         , 

uncertam;  but  his  master,  Arbogastes,  was  avowedly  i 
jKigan,  and  during  the  short  period  of  the  rhetorician-emporfs 
power,  the  altar  of  Victory  was  replaced,  the  rites  of  the  (Ji 
religion  were  revived  in  all  their  completeness,  and  the  confiscaled 
l»n»perty  of  the  temples  was  restored.^      It  has  been*  said  tbt 
Theotlosius,  on  visiting  Rome  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,»- 
femnl  the  choice  between  Christianity  and  paganism  to  the  vote  of 
the  senate,  and  tluit  the  Gospel  was  adopted  by  a  majority;" bat 
the  story  is  exceedingly  improbable,"  and  is  perhaps  no  more  thin 
an  exairsreration  founded  on  some  discussion  which  took  place  al 
^lilau  between  the  emperor  and  a  deputation  of  the  senate.^ 

To  s|)eak  of  the  iige  of  Tlieodosius  as  having  witnessed  tin 
**  niin  "  and  the  "  total  extinction  "  of  paganism  ^  is  much  beyom 
the  truth.  The  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  although  debarre* 
from  the  exeri'ise  of  its  rites,  were  still  allowed  to  enjoy  perfe( 
froLMlom  of  thought,  and  the  dignities  of  the  state  were  open  \ 
theni.'J  Tiie  execution  of  the  laws  against  it  was  veiT  partial;  J 
tlu»y  were  exceeded  where  the  Christian  party  was  strong,  so  whe: 


'  C..(l.  Thei>d.  XVr.  X.  IJ. 

^  r»o»ij;m>t,  i.  4«m;-«».  M.  de  Deiiguot 
siijjposcs.  but  only  by  way  i>f  ct)njec- 
tiiro,  tliat  the  u.siir{>cr  Mnximus  had 
bift»iv  been  8iipi)orto<l  by  the  piunuiB,  i. 

'  Ainbr.  Kp.  Ivii. ;  Bcugnot,  i.  43G ; 
<'«<"t'I.  1.  ii.  L»n. 

'"  l*rudent.  c.  Symm.ich.  i.  tJoH-r.lG  ; 
^"sinius,  iv.  6.  0;  V.  WS  <'who.  however. 
Hjns  that  the  rtouatora  were  JiU  ngjiiiist 
foiloiu"r'  '"'"^  *^''^  Theodo8iu8  en- 
do^ius'cliy:,';!^  ,^/>f.  -rtun  that  Thee 
in  .,ue8tion  (I»,J  •  i'*"^*''  ''^  ^^'®  *""® 
dimculty  whicJi \  '"i  ^;'"''"-  ^^-  l«^)-a 
ii.w  K-a  aomo  writew  to 


refer  the  incident  to  his  visit  after  t 
defeat  of  ilaximui*,  a.d.  38S-9.  Tille 
Emp.  V.  'MUi  Gibbon,  iii.  7-8.) 
The  qneation  was  too  important  to 
intriidt«d  to  the  senate  of  thoae  da 
when  that  body  had  become  mBU^ 
cant.  {:\)  A  prince  so  zealous  as  Tb 
di>sius  wouM  hiuxlly  have  left  it  to 
rink  of  a  vote.  See  these  and  other 
jectiona  in  Benguot,  i.  484-7.  Coi 
Arevalo  in  Patrol,  lix.  »>15:  Ix.  1 
Milman,  n.  on  Gibbon,  iii.  7  ;  Neand. 
Ill;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  *J9. 

°  Beugu()t>   i.    487  J     Comp.  OT 
Enip.  V.  3i)X 

^  Gibbon,  iu.  7. 

*>  Ibid.  *->U-i. 
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at  party  was  weak  they  were  not  enforced/  At  Rome,  the 
aperor  himself  was  complimented,  like  his  predecessors,  by  being 
rolled  among  the  gods  at  his  death.*  But  yet  the  old  system 
IS  evidently  doomed  Its  remaining  strength  was  not  in  belief 
It  in  habit  The  withdrawal  of  public  funds  told  on  it  to  a 
igree  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  been  any 
inciple  of  life  in  it  The  priests,  when  attacked,  succumbed  in 
manner  which  indicated  an  utter  want  of  faith  and  zeal. 
Ithough  paganism  was  common  among  men  of  letters,  no  one  of 
ese  attempted  theological  controversy ;  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
eir  religion  did  not  reach  beyond  pleadings  for  toleration.'  St. 
^rome  speaks  of  the  temples  at  Rome  about  this  time  as  left  to 
3glect,  disorder,  and  decay." 


m.  Among  those  of  his  subjects  who  professed  Christianity, 
lieodosius  was  resolved  to  establish  unity  of  religion.  Imme- 
iately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  general  council  of  juiy  30, 
lonstantinople,  he  ordered  that  all  churches  should  be  ^^^• 
iven  up  to  the  catholics,  that  no  meetings  of  heretics  should  be 
eld,  and  that  no  buildings  should  be  erected  for  such  meetings.^ 
n  383  he  summoned  a  conference  of  bishops  of  all  parties,  with 
he  hope  of  bringing  them  to  an  agreement ;  *  but  the  difference 


'  Beugnot,  i.  362-3.  394. 

•  See  Claudian  de  Teri.  Consul.  Ho- 
lorii,  162,  aeqq. ;  Beugnot*  i.  487-8. 

»  Gibbon,  iii.  19;  Schrcickh.vii.  222-3. 

»  Ep.  cvii.  1-2.  GregoroviuB,  however, 
m  the  authority  of  Claudian,  (In  Con- 
ulat.  VI.  Honorii,  42,  seqq.)  thinks  that 
Terome  and  Augustine  exaggerate  the 
imount  of  this.  i.  61-4. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  i.  3. 

*  Soc.  V.  10;  Soz.  vii.  12.  An  inci- 
lent  which  Sozomen  (vii.  6)  connects 
jvith  the  first  arrival  of  Theodosius  at 
ZIonstantinople  is  supposed  by  Baronius 
383.  31)  and  Tilleraont  (vi.  627,  802) 
x>  belong  to  the  time  of  this  conference. 
rhe  catholics,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  lest 
:he  emperor  should  admit  Eunomins 
:o  an  interview,  and  should  be  won  by 
the  heretic's  specious  discourse.  While 
things  were  in  this  state,  the  bishops 
went  to  pay  their  respects  at  court. 
One  of  them,  who  is  described  by  Sozo- 
men as  an  old  and  homely  man,  bishop 
of  an  inconsiderable  town,  after  having 
saluted  Theodosius  with  great  reverence, 
turning  to  the  heir  of  the  empire,  Arca- 
dius,  who  had  lately  been  declared  Au< 
o^stus,  stroked  his  head,  and  *— * 
him  as  if  he  were  a  boy  of 


rank.  The  emperor,  indignant  at  this 
disrespect,  ordered  that  the  bishop  should 
be  turned  out ;  whereupon  the  old  man 
told  him  that  even  so  would  the  Hea- 
venly Father  be  offended  with  those 
who  refuse  to  his  Son  the  honour  which 
they  pay  to  Himself.  Theodosius  begged 
the  bishop's  forgiveness,  and  the  Arians 
were  kept  at  a  distance.  Theodoret 
places  this  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus, 
and  names  Amphilochius,  of  Iconium, 
as  the  bishop  in  question  (v.  16).  Valois 
(n.  on  Soz.  vii.  6;  and  Tillemont  (vi. 
6*27)  point  out  that  Sozomen's  descrip- 
tion does  not  suit  Amphilochius  or  his 
see.  "  Yet,"  says  Gibbon  (ii.  517),  •*  I 
must  take  leave  to  think  that  both  Am- 
philochius and  Iconium  were  objects  of 
inconsiderable  ma^itude  in  the  Roman 
empire."  But  objects  which  appeared 
inconsiderable  to  the  English  historian 
in  the  18th  century,  may  have  been 
very  differently  esteemed  by  the  old 
Byzantine  writer.  It  seems  more  likely 
either  that  Sozomen  erred  in  describing 
the  bishop,  or  that  Theodoret  erred  in 
naming  him,  than  that  their  accounts 
should  relate  to  two  different  atifairs — 

Valois  (loc.  cit)  and  Schrockh  (xil 

"'*»)  appear  to  suppose. 
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of  creeds  was  found  irreconcilable,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
emperor  issued  fresh  edicts  against  the  Arians.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  the  reign,  frequent  laws  ^  were  directed  against 
heresy — a  term  which  was  now  no  longer  restricted  to  the  denial 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith,  but  was  applied  also  to  lesser 
errors  of  doctrine  and  to  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
church."  The  especial  objects  of  the  emperor's  animosity  were 
Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  Apollinarians,  and  Manicbsans. 
By  various  enactments,  he  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  assemble 
for  worship  either  in  cities  or  in  the  country ;  he  confiscated  all 
places  in  which  they  should  hold  meetings;  he  rendered  tiiem 
incapable  of  inheriting  or  bequeathing  property,  and  inflicted 
other  civil  disabilities ;  he  forbade  them  to  dispute  on  religion ; 
he  condemned  those  who  should  either  confer  or  receive  sectarian 
ordination  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold — equal  to 
about  400/.  of  our  money.*  Against  some  classes  of  heretics  he 
denounced  confiscation  and  banishment ;  the  "  elect "  of  the 
Manichaeans  were  even  sentenced  to  death.^ 

Repulsive  as  such  legislation  is  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  learnt  to  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  religious 
belief,  the  efiect  in  a  great  measure  answered  the  emperors 
expectations.  Neither  heathenism  nor  sectarianism  had  much 
inward  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  laws  which 
required  conformity  to  the  church.  Crowds  of  proselytes  flocked 
in,  and,  amidst  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  these  accessions, 
it  was  little  asked  whether  in  very  many  cases  the  apparent 
conversion  were  anything  better  than  a  mask  for  hypocrisy  or 
indifference.*' 

It  would  seem  that  the  severest  edicts  of  Theodosius  were 
intended  only  to  terrify,  and  were  never  actually  executed.**  But 
the  example  of  inflicting  death  as  the  punishment  of  religious  error 


'  Theodosius  published  fifteen  such  heresy  to  schismatics  ;  now,  schiBm  was 

edicts   in  the    same   number  of   yetu^  itself     heresy     (Schr5ckh,     ix.    311-2: 

(a.d.  381-394),  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  6,  Planck,  i.  465).     The  orthodoxy  of  the 

80()q.  Novatianists  and    of    the    Luciferiaus, 

■  The  so-called  6th  canon  of  the  coun-  however,  still  procured  for  the  remnants 

cil  of  Constantinople  (see  above,  p.  274,  of  these  sects  an  exemption  from  the 

n.  '.)  includes  among  heretics   "  those  severity  of  the    new  edicts.      TiUem. 

who,  although  professing  a  sound  faith,  £mp.  v.  400,  716. 

form  congregations  separate  from  the  ■  Gibbon,  ii.  525. 

canonical  bishops  ;"  and  a  law  of  Area-  »»  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  9,  where  they 

dijis,  A.D.  395,  those  who  "  vel  leri  nrgu-  are  styled  encratitue,  saccop/toriy  and  hy» 

*nento  a  judicio  Catholicac  religionis  et  dittpurastatce.  ' 

""■"it©  detect!  fuerint  deviare  "  (Cod.  «  Soz.  vii.  20;   Tillem.  ix.  441. 

d.  XVI.  v.  38).     In  earlier  times,  **  Gibbon,  ii.  526 ;    Schruckh,  xii.  61 ; 

athoUcs  sought  to  bring  homo  some  Planck,  L  465  ;  Mil  man,  iii.  4U8-411. 
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lad  already  been  given  in  that  part  of  the  empire  which  was 
subject  to  the  usurper  Maximus. 

Priscillian  was  a  Spaniard — well-born,  rich,  learned,  eloquent, 
ind  skilful  in  disputation.  His  doctrines  were  partly  derived 
through  Elpidius,  a  rhetorician,  and  Agape,  a  lady  of  rank,® 
from  an  Egyptian  named  Mark,  who  had  travelled  into  Spain/ 
rhey  are  described  as  a  compound  of  various  heresies — Mani- 
chaeism.  Gnosticism,  Arianism,  Photinianism,  and  Sabellianism — 
to  which  was  added  the  practice  of  astrology  and  magic.*  That 
Priscillian  held  a  dualistic  principle,  appears  certaia**  He  ad- 
mitted the  whole  canon  of  Scripture,  but  by  means  of  allegory,  or 
by  altering  the  text,  overcame  the  difficulties  of  such  parts  as  did  not 
agree  with  his  system ;  and  he  relied  mainly  on  some  apocryphal 
writings.^  His  followers  are  said  to  have  regarded  falsehood  as 
allowable  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  tenets ;  ^  they 
attended  the  churches,  and  received  the  eucharistic  elements,  but 
did  not  consume  them.^  Priscillian's  precepts  were  rigidly  ascetic ; 
he  prescribed  separation  for  married  persons;  but,  like  other 
heresiarchs,  he  is  charged  with  secretly  teaching  sensuality  and 
impurity.™ 

It  was  about  the  year  378  that  the  progress  of  Priscillianism, 
especially  among  the  female  sex,  began  to  attract  notice,"  and  in 
380-1  it  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  Spanish  and  Aquitanian 
bishops  at  Saragossa.  Two  bishops,  however,  Salvian  and  Instan- 
tius,  took  part  with  Priscillian,  and,  being  reinforced  by  Hyginus 
of  Cordova,  who  had  once  been  a  vehement  opponent  of  his  views, 
they  consecrated  him  to  the  see  of  Avila*®  The  opposite  party 
appealed  to  the  secular  power,  and,  by  order  of  Gratian,  the  here- 
siarch  and  his  consecrators  were  banished  from  Spain.^     With  the 

•  See  Matter,  iii.  36-8,  aa  to  the  part  iv.  501.  Augustine's  treatise,  *  Contra 
which  women  played  in  the  formation  of  Mendacium '  was  written  against  some 
gnostic  sects.  catholics   who    were    for   meeting  the 

*  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  46.  falsehoods  of  the  Priscillianists  and  de- 
f  Ihid. :  Aug.  adv.  Hiereses,  70  ;  Leo,     tecting  them  by  pretending  to  join  the 

Ep.  15.  init. ;  Tillem.  viii.  491-2 ;  Walch,  sect.     See  c.  2. 

iii.  432,  461-9,  475-9  ;    Neand.  iv.  498-         ^  Can.  Ca»araug.  iii.  ap.  Hard.  i.  806. 

500  :  Matter,  iii.  96.     M.  Matter  infers         »  Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  48 ;   Aug.  HsBr.  70  ; 

from  a  comparison  of  Sulp.  Severus  with  Walch,  iii.  467 ;  Gibbon,  ii.  527 ;  Matter, 

St.  Jerome,  that  the  so>ealIed  magic  yfVLa  iii.  104-5. 

i-ather  rwujianism,  p.  97.  °  Tillem.  viii.  498.    See  Walch,  iii. 

»»  Walch,  iii.  462 ;  Matter,  iii.  99.  87. 

>  Aug.  Har.  70;  Matter,  iii.  99.  °  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sao.  ii.  47. 

^  Tillem.  viii.  495.    See  Schlegel,  in        p  lb.;  Walch,  iii.  390-2. 
Mosh.i.412;  Schrockh,xi,r^"     ' 


See  bchlegel,  m 
Ki^^^Mid. 
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liojK*  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  this  sentence,  Pri8ciIliaii«et(Wtii 
I{t»ini\  in  con]|Muiy  with  Salvian  and  Instantius.  In  tbeir  prograi 
through  Aquiiania  they  gained  many  proselytes,  especially  at  4i 
epi£co|>al  city  of  Ehisa  (Elauze).  At  Bordeaux  the  bisbop]R» 
vented  their  entrance  into  the  town,  but  they  found  a  wdcoKi 
the  neighbourhood  from  Euchrotia,  the  widow  of  a  distiogifiM 
poet  and  orator  nametl  Delphidius ;  and  as  they  moTed  onnii 
they  were  attended  by  her,  with  her  daughter  Procula,  and  t 
numerous  train  of  female  converts.**  On  arriving  at  Rome  the 
were  unable  to  obtain  an  audience  of  Daniasus,  and  there  SalA 
died.  His  companions,  returning  northward,  found  themsel! 
opposeil  at  Milan  by  the  influence  of  Ambrose ;  but,  by  means 
bribes  and  solicitations  to  persons  in  high  office,  they  proca 
from  Gratian  an  order  for  their  restoration  to  their  see*.  Thej 
i*onsuI  of  Spain  was  won  by  similar  means,  and  Ithacius  audi 
eius,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  were  banished  from  i 
eountn.  jis  disturbers  of  the  public  peace/ 

During  the  remainder  of  Gratian's  reign,  Ithacius,  a  hold 
able  man,  but  of  sensual  and  worldly  habits,*  found  himself  m 
to  contend  against  the  corruption  by  which  the  PristMllianists 
enced  the  court,  When,  however,  his  case  appeared  dc?p 
fresh  hopes  wore  excited  by  the  report  that  Maxinius  had 
jiroclainied  in  Britain ;  and,  when  the  usurper  was  estahlisV 
Treves,  after  the  murder  of  Gratian,  Ithacius  brought  the  qu 
before  him.  Maximus  referred  it  to  a  council,  whu 
held  at  Ik)rdeaux.  By  this  assembly  Instautius  wj 
hoard,  and  was  condemned :  whereupon  IVisoillian,  when  re 
to  dofond  himself,  apjwaled  to  the  emperor,  and  the  council  a 
the  apjK»al/ 

Priseillian  and  his  accusers  repaired  to  Treves,  where  ! 
bishop  of  Tours,  the  "  apostle  of  the  Gauls," — famed  for  hi 
tity,  his  miracles,  and  his  successful  exertions  against  idola 
arrivod  alK)ut  the  siuno  time.  Martin  roix^atedly  implored  I 
to  desist  from  prostH;uting  the  heretics  before  a  secular  tribu 
whioli  Ithacius  told  him  that  he  too  was  a  Priscillianite. 

t  Sul|..  Sov.  ii.  4S;  Tillem.  viii.  502;  i)ecti  hnbebantur,  aJiis  cpiscopi 

[.ayJi-.  art.  //'iV  ,,/„.„,,   ('  tiaiii  rc8«rvare,   nou  causani  it 

Sulp.  Si«v.  ii.  4^;  Tilloin.  viii.  r)0:J-4.  de  tarn   maiiifo«tif*  criiniuibus 

•  .S!il|.    Nov.   ii.  :.o;    r.:ivlf,  art.  yv,>-  tore."     Sulp.  8ev.  ii.  4y. 

"«    '''iVrni  .,  "  '"^^   ^"^1'-   •^♦^venis    *  Vita 

co,i«ta«tiJ^^mli  nl'V'"'   ''^    iw.strurun,  in-  and    Dialogues;     ui«o    TiJicm. 
giintem  ferre  debuor-aut,  aut,  si  ipai  siis- 
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SO  represented  to  the  emperor  that  the  trial  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Fence  before  secular  judges  was  unexampled,  and  entreated  that 
e  matter  might  be  settled  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  deposition  of 
e  leading  heretics  from  their  sees,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
>ndemnation  which  had  been  passed  on  them.'  His  influence 
as  powerful  enough  to  delay  the  trial  while  he  remained  at 
reves,  and  on  taking  leave  of  Maximus  he  obtained  a  promise 
lat  the  lives  of  the  accused  should  be  safe/  But  the  usurper  was 
"terwards  induced— it  is  said,  by  the  hope  of  seizing  on  Priscil- 
an's  property — to  depart  from  this  resolution."  The  heretics  were 
•ought  to  trial,  and  by  the  use  of  torture  were  wrought  to  a  con- 
ssion  of  impure  doctrines  and  practices.*  Ithacius,  afler  having 
pged  on  the  prosecution  with  great  bitterness  until  the  case  was 
irtually  decided,  devolved  the  last  formal  part  of  the  work  on  a 
ly  advocate — professing  that  his  own  episcopal  character  forbade 
im  to  proceed  in  a  cause  of  blood.  Priscillian,  Euchrotia 
nd  five  of  their  companions  were  condemned  to  death 
nd  beheaded.  Iristantius  was  banished  to  the  Scilly  islands,  and 
bhers  of  the  party  were  sentenced  to  banishment  or  confiscation.** 

Martin  again  visited  the  court  of  Maximus  in  order  to  plead  for 
le  lives  of  some  of  Gratian's  officers,  at  a  time  when  a  number  of 
ishops  were  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  Felix  to  the  see 
f  Treves.  These  bishops,  with  only  one  exception,  freely  com-* 
lunicated  with  the  instigators  of  the  late  proceedings,  who,  fearing 
le  influence  of  Martin,  attempted,  although  unsuccessfully,  to 
revent  his  entering  the  city.  Maximus  endeavoured,  by  elaborate 
ttentions,  to  draw  him  into  communicating  with  Ithacius  and  his 
arty ;  but  the  bishop  of  Tours  firmly  refused,  and  they  parted 
1  anger.  Late  at  night,  Martin  was  informed  that  orders  had 
een  given  for  the  execution  of  the  officers  in  whom  he  was 
iterested,  and  that  two  military  commissioners  were  about  to  be 
mt  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  extirpate  Priscillianism.  The  in- 
)rmation  struck  him  with  dismay,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
eril  to  Gratian's  adherents,  but  because,  from  the  manner  in 
hich  he  himself  and  others  had  been  charged  with  Priscillianism 


*  Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  50.      "  Benignidad,"         «  Pacatus,  Paneg.  in  Theodosiuiu,  29 
lys  Mariana,  **que  debia  ser  6.  prop6-     (Patrol,  xiii.  504J;  Neand.  iv.  494. 
to  de  aquel  tempo,  pero  que  la  experi-         •  Maximus  ad  Siricium,  Patrol,  xiii. 
ticia  y  mejor  conocimiento  de  las  cosas 
a   declarado  seria  perjudicial 
uestro." — iii.  224.. 

J  Walch,iii.300;  SchrSckh, 


i  las  cosas     592 ;  Sulp.  Sev.  i.  50.  ^^ 

^  P>%^         ^  ^ulp-  ^^^'  ^'  ^1 :  Bayle,  art.  Pria*  J^M 
^■|toM«(^  D.  D. ;  Gibbon,  ii.  527^  .  ^V^ 
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by  Ithacius,  he  knew  that  the  imputation  of  that  heresy  would  be 
used  as  a  pretext  against  orthodox  persons  of  ascetic  life;  is 
great  anxiety,  he  made  his  way  to  the  emperor's  presence,  and, 
on  condition  that  Gratian's  officers  should  be  spared,  and  that  the 
commission  against  Priscillianism  should  be  revoked,  he  promised 
to  communicate  with  the  Ithacians.  Martin  shared,  accordingly, 
in  the  consecration  of  Felix  next  day,  but  refused  to  sign  the  ac^ 
and  immediately  left  Treves.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  was  oo 
his  way  homewards,  thinking  sadly  on  his  late  compliance,  an 
angel  appeared  to  him,  who  consoled  him,  but  told  him  that  he 
had  acted  wrongly.  From  that  time,  says  his  biographer,  Martio 
felt  in  himself  an  abatement  of  the  power  of  miracles ;  and  for 
the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  avoided  all  councils  and 
assemblies  of  bishops.^ 

The  execution  of  Priscillian  and  his  companions  was  regarded 
with  general  horror,  alike  by  Christians  and  by  pagans.**  St. 
Ambrose,  when  on  his  second  mission  to  Treves,®  chose  rather  to 
risk  and  to  forfeit  his  object  than  to  communicate  with 
Maximus  and  the  bishops  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  deed  of  blood.*^  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Ithacians;  and  their  leader  was  deposed,  and 
died  in  exile.^ 

Priscillianism  did  not  at  once  become  extinct  The  church  of 
France  was  long  disturbed  by  dissensions  which  arose  out  of  it 
The  heresiarch's  body  was  carried  into  Spain,  where  it  was 
reverenced  by  his  partisans  as  that  of  a  martyr ;  and  his  name 


«  Bulp.  Sev.  Dialog,  iii.   15 ;  Tillem.  '  Ambr.  Ep.  xxiv.  12. 

viii.  511-2;    x.  327-330.      Mr.  Clinton  «  Prosper.   Chron.   a.d.   392;    Cone, 

(vol.  i.  513)  would  read  unJecim  for  **  sc-  Taurin.  c.  6,  ap.  Hard.  i.  959;  Tillem. 

deciin  aunos/'  in  Sulpicius,  and,  instead  viii.  515;    Walch,  iii.  414-6  ;    Neander, 

of  the  usual  dates  for  Martin's  visit  to  iv.  497.      The   downward   progress  of 

Treves  and  his  death — 384  and  400 — ■  opinion  as  to  religious  persecution  is  to 

gives  386  and  397.     Comp.  i.  539 ;  ii.  be  gradually  traced.   While  Christianity 

447.  was    persecuted,    its     professors    were 

<*  E.  g,  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  50-1 ;  earnest  for  religious  freedom.     So  were 

and  the  pagan  panegyrist  Pacatus,  c.  29.  the  orthodox  Athanasius  and   Hilary, 

See  Tillem.  viii.    5u9-510 ;   Ampere,   i.  when  Arianism  was  in  the  ascendant. 

:V2 1 .     The  fact  that  such  feelings  were  At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached, 

shown  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  refuta-  the  fathers  were  against  punishing  he- 

tion  of  Walch's  argument  (iii.  478-480),  resy  with  death ;  but  they  still  differed 

that  Priscillian  and  the  rest  were  not  aa  to  the  question  of  using  measures  of 

executed    as    heretics,    but    for    other  constraint.      In  the  following  century 

offences,  which  might  have   been  pro-  the   infliction   of  death   was   justified, 

perly  visited  with  capital  punishment,  Schrockh,  ix.  318,  seqq. ;  xi.  336-7;  xv. 

if  the  proceedings  had  been  more  fairly  366.     See  Mosheini,  Syntagma  Disserta- 

conducted.  tionum,  seqq. ;    Neaud.  iv.  496 ;  Giesel. 

•  Sec  p.  281.  I.  ii.  320. 
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was  used  by  them  in  oaths.^  Many  members  of  the  sect  were 
reunited  to  the  church  after  a  council  held  at  Toledo  in  400,* 
but  a  remnant  of  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  by  the  first  council  of 
Braga  in  56 1> 

k  gulp.  Sev.  iL  51.  ^  Cone.  Bracar.   I.  oc.  '1-17  (Patrol. 

1  Cone.  Tolet.  I.  ap.  Hard.  L  989-996 ;  Ixxxiv.   563)  ;   Baron.  405.  43,   seqq.  ; 

Idat.  Chron.  a.d.  400  (Patrol.  Ixxiv.).  Pagi,  vi.  493;     Tillem.  ▼iii.  516-527; 

The  documents  ascribed  to  the  council  Mosh.  i.  410 ;   Walch,  iii.  405,  416-430  ; 

are  in  part  of  later  date.  Schr5ckh,  xi.  338-340 ;  Matter,  iii.  107. 
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CHAPTEE  VL 
Supplementary. 

I.  Propagation  of  the  -fl^MpeZ. 

While  the  empire  was  distracted  by  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
Gospel  penetrated  into  some  countries  beyond  the  bomids  of  die 
Roman  power. 

(1.)  Whatever  may  have  been  the  efTect  produced  in  his  native 
country  by  the  conversion  of  Queen  Candace's  treasurer,  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  transi- 
tory ;  and  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  church  owes  its  origin  to 
an  expedition  made  early  in  the  fourth  century  by  Meropius,a 
philosopher  of  Tyre,  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry.    On  his 
voyage  homewards,  he  and  his  companions  were  attacked  at  a 
place  where  they  had  landed  in  search  of  water,  and  all  were  mas- 
sacred except  two  youths,  -^desius  and  Frumentius,  the  relatives 
and  pupils  of  Meropius.     These  were  carried  to  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  advanced  iEdesius  to  be  his  cupbearer,  and  Frumen- 
tius to  be  his  secretary  and  treasurer.     On  the  death  of  the  king, 
who  left  a  boy  as  his  heir,  the  two  strangers,  at  the  request  of  the 
widowed  queen,  acted  as  regents  of  the  kingdom  until  the  prince 
came  of  age.     iEdesius  then  returned  to  Tyre,  where  he  became 
a  presbyter.     Frumentius,  who,  with  the  help  of  such  Christian 
traders  as  visitpd  the  country,  had  already  introduced  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  worship  into  Abyssinia,  repaired  to  Alexandria, 
related  his  story  to  Athanasius,  and  requested  that  a  bishop  might 
be  sent  to  follow  up  the  work ;  whereupon  Athanasius,  considering 
^  that  no  one  could  be  so  fit  for  the  office  as  Frumentius  himself, 
unsccrated  him  to  the  bishoprick  of  Axum.     The  church  thus 

anded  continues  to  this  day  subject  to  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
etropolitan  is  always  an  Egyptian  monk,  chosen  and  conse- 
by  the  (Coptic  patriarch.^ 

▼iU.    See  Euseb.  ii.  L  of  the  Levant,'  Lond.  1849,  p.  71.  Tille- 

^   i.  9;  Boc.  i.  19;  Soz.  vi.  24;    mont  supposes  the  expedition  of  Me- 

892 ;  Curzous  *  M.onaatei:\c&    xovi>v)i^^\^N^\>QKSGk.TkS^\x\.  kA^.'^^^^voiL 
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After  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  his  see  in  356,  Con- 
stantius  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Axum,  desiring  that  they  would 
not  shelter  the  fugitive,^  and  also  that  Frumentius  might  be  sent 
to  Alexandria,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  faith  from  the  Arian, 
George.  Athanasius,  however,  was  safe  among  the  monks  of 
£gypt,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  request  as  to  Frumentius 
met  with  any  attention.** 

An  Arian  missionary,  named  Theophilus,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Arian  Philostorgius,®  while  his  labours  are  not  unna- 
turally overlooked  by  the  orthodox  writers.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Diu,'  and,  having  been  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  the  imperial  court,  was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  by  Eusebius  of 
Uicomedia.*  Theophilus  preached  in  southern  Arabia,  and  appa- 
rently also  in  Abyssinia  and  India,  as  well  as  in  his  native  island.^ 
In  India  he  is  said  to  have  found  the  remains  of  an  older 
Christianity,  which  Philostorgius  describes  as  h^tero-oxman^ — an 
assertion  which  doubtless  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  unacquainted  with  the  terms  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  language  of  orthodox  theology  since  the 
rise  of  the  Arian  controversy.^  • 

(2.)  The  conversion  of  the  Iberians,  or  Georgians,  is  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Constantine.  Some  of  these  barbarians,  on  a.d.  320- 
an  incursion  into  the  empire,  had  carried  off  among  their  ^^^• 
captives  a  pious  Christian  woman,  whose  religious  exercises  and 
mortifications  were  observed  with  surprise  and  awe.  After  a  time, 
a  child — one  of  the  king's  children,  according  to  Socrates — fell 
sick,  and  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  carried 
from  one  woman  to  another,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them 
might  be  able  to  cure  him.  The  captive,  on  being  at  length  con- 
sulted, disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  physic,  but,  laying  the  child 
on  a  couch,  said,  "  Christ,  who  healed  many,  will  heal  this  child 
also ;"  when,  at  her  prayer,  the  boy  recovered.  The  queen  was 
soon  after  cured  in   like  manner;    and  the  captive  refused  all 

the  consecration  of  Frumentius  about  Cambaj,  in  Hindostan.    The  inhabit- 

3:^0  (vii.  209).    Others  make  the  inter-  ants  of  Socotra  (Dioscoridis)  were  de- 

val  less,  and  place  the  consecration  after  scended  from  a  colony  planted  by  the 

340.  See  Pagi  in  Baron.  a.d.  327 ;  Vales.  Ptolemies,  and  their  language  was  Qreek. 

in  Soc.  loc.  cit. ;  Wiltsch,  i.  188.  Cosmas  Indicopl.  1.  iii.  (ap.  Montfaucon, 

e  Bup.  pp.  233,  254.  Collectio  Nova  Patnim,  ii.  179). 

«»  Athan.    Apol.    ad   Const.  28,   31 ;  »  Philost.  iii.  4. 

Schrockh,  vi.  28;  Neand.  iii.  168-170.  »»  lb.  ii.  6. 

•  ii.  6;  iii.  4-6;  iv.  7.  *  i.e.,  holding  that  the  Persons  of  the 

'  Neander  in  one  place  (i.  113)  iden-  Qodhead  differ  m  essence, 

tifies  this  with  Socotra^  but  elsewhere  ^  Tillem.  vii.  289 ;  Schrockh,  vi.  25-6; 

(iii  165;  Hritb  J>iu,  nrntj^^a^  oi  Neand.  iii.  165-6*,  0\e&d.l.'u.^^. 
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recompense.  Next  day  the  king,  while  bunting  among  the 
mountains,  found  himself  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  or  darknes. 
After  having  called  on  his  gods  in  vain,  he  bethought  himself  of 
applying  to  the  stranger's  God,  and  the  darkness  immediatd; 
cleared  away.  Other  miracles  are  added  to  the  story.  The  long 
and  queen  gave  their  people  the  example  of  conversion,  and  the 
Iberians,  on  application  to  Constantino,  were  supplied  with  a  bishop 
and  clergy.* 

(3.)  The  Christian  communities  of  Persia  have  been  mentioDed 
as  existing  in  the  earlier  period."^    The  faith  continued  to  make 
progress  in  that  country;  and  Constantiue,  soon  after  declaiiog 
his  own  conversion,  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Christians  to  Sapor  II., 
who  was  king  of  Persia  from  309  to  381.**     But  the  progress  of  a 
rival  religion  was  watched  with  jealousy  and  alann  by 
the  magi ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between 
Sapor  and  Constantius,  they  represented  to  the  king  that  the  ood- 
verts  were  attached  to  the  Roman  interest     A  persecution  was 
begun  by  Sapor's  subjecting  the  Christians  to  special  and  oppres- 
sive taxes.   Their  chief,  Symeon,  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
was  then«seized,  carried  into  the  royal  presence,  and  required  to 
conform  to  the  national  religion.     He  refused,  and  was  sentcDced 
to  imprisonment.    As  he  was  led  away,  Uthazanes,  an  old  eunuch, 
who  had  lately  been  persuaded  to  renounce  Christianity,  saluted 
him  reverentially;  but  the  bishop  turned  away  his  face.    Utha- 
zanes, deeply  affected  by  the  reproach,  broke  out  into  lamenta- 
tion— **  If  my  old  and  intimate  friend  thus  disowns  me,  what  may 
I  expect  from  my  God  whom  I  have  denied?"     For  these  words 
he  was  summoned  before  the  king,  and,  after  having  withstood 
both  threats  and  entreaties,  was  condemned  to  death.     Uthazanes 
had  brought  up  Sapor ;  he  now  begged  a  favour  for  the  sake  of 
his  old  kindness — that  it  might  be  proclaimed  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  treason,  but  was  executed  solely  for  being  a  Christian. 
The  king  willingly  assented,  in  the  hope   that   the   declaration 
would  deter  his  subjects  from  Christianity  ;  but  an  opposite  effect 
followed,  as  the  sight  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  the  Gospel  induced 
many  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.     Symeon  and  many  others 
were  put  to  death.     In  the  following  year  the  persecution  was 

*  Rufin.  I  10;  Soc.  i.  20;  Soz.  ii.  7 ;  a  cessation  of  the  persecution,  wliich 

Neand.  iii.  362.  they  accordingly  place  in  the  reign  of 

■  P.  157.  CoDstan tine— about  325.     See  Pagi  in 

"  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  8-13;   Soz.  Baron,    ad.   327;    Schrockh,    vi.    41; 

ii.  15.   Sozomen  and  others  wrongly  say  Neand.  iii.  147  ;  Gieeel.  I.  ii.  336. 

that  the  letter  was  intended  to  p\eaLd  lor 
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more  severe ;  and  there  are  notices  of  other  martyrs  in  Persia  at 
later  periods  in  Sapor's  reign.**  * 

(4.)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced 
among  the  Goths  by  captives  who  were  carried  off  during  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.^    Theophilus,  "  bishop  of  the 
Goths,"  was  among  the  members  of  the  Nicene  council,**  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ulfilas,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  Teutonic  name,'  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Cappadocian  captives/     Ulfilas  was  born  in  318,  and  was  conse- 
cnrated  as  a  bishop  while  employed  on  a  legation  to  the  emperor 
Constantius,  in  348.'    In  355  the  persecution  of  Athanaric,  judge 
or  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  regarded  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  token  of  inclination  to  the  Roman  interest,"  compelled 
the  bishop  to  lead  a  large  body  of  Goths  across  the  Danube,  and 
seek  a  refuge  within  the  empire;   and  it  would  seem  that  this 
exodus,  as  well  as  his  labours  and  influence  among  his  people, 
contributed  to  suggest  the  title  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
Constantius, — "the  Moses  of  the  Goths." ^     About  fifteen  years 
later  the  persecution  was  renewed,  and  many  of  Athanaric's  sub- 
jects, who  had  embraced  Christianity,  were  put  to  death.*    In  376 
Ulfilas  was  employed  by  Fritigern,  prince  of  the  Visigoths,  the 
division  of  the  Gothic  nation  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and 

•  Soz.  ii.  9;  Tillem.  vii.  78,  241;  first  published  by  Prof.  Waitz,  in  1840); 
Neand.  iii.  155.    See  Neumann,  •  Gesch.     Philost.  ii.  5 ;  Massmann,  xiv. 

d.  Englischen  Reichs  in  Asien,*  i.  20  *■  Soc.  iv.  33 ;  Soz.  vi.  37.  Socrates 
(Leipz.  1857),  who  quotes  the  work  of  says  that  these  victims — having  received 
Elias,  an  Armenian  bishop  of  the  5th  Arianism  in  simplicity,  and  not  with  a 
century,  printed  at  Venice  in  1828.  heretical  mind— are  to  be  reckoned  as 
p  P.  157.  martyrs.  But  Baronius  (370.  106-7), 
*»  Hard.  i.  320.  Tillemont  (vi.  606),  Revillout  (41),  and 
»  Vutjita  or  Wulfih,  a  diminutive  of  Ruckert  (i.  216),  seem  to  be  right  in 
Vulfs,  a  wolf  (Patrol,  xviii.  467 ;  Mass-  arguing  that  the  persecution  took  place 
mann's  Ulfilas,  Stuttgart,  1857,  p.  ix.).  before  the  Goths  professed  Arianism  m 
The  edition  of  Ulfilas  in  the  Patrologia  a  nation.  Among  those  who  suffered 
is  taken  from  that  by  Von  der  Gabe-  were  many  Audians — followers  of  Udo, 
lentz  and  Lobe,  Leipz.  1847.  Mass-  or  Audius,  a  Syrian,  who  having  been 
mann's  Introduction  contains  much  excommunicated  on  account  of  the  free- 
curious  matter  as  to  the  history  of  dom  with  which  he  censured  the  clergy, 
Christianity  among  the  Goths.  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  and  was  con- 

•  Philostorg.  ii.  5.  For  the  connexion  secrated  by  a  bishop  who  had  separated 
between  the  Goths  and  the  Cappado-  from  the  church.  He  was  banished  to 
cians,  see  Massmann,  xii.  Scythia,  where  he  converted  many  of 

»  Philostorg.    ii.   5    (who,    however,  the   Goths,   and   founded  monasteries, 

wrongly  places  this  under  Constantine) ;  The    Audians     lived    ascetically,    ob- 

N-and.  vi.  395;  Patrol,  xviii.  461.  Prof,  served  Easter  according  to  the  quarto- 

Miiller  dates  the  birth  of  Ulfilas  in  312,  deciman  rule,  and  are  said  to  have  been 

his  consecration  in  341  (probably  at  the  anthropomorphites.     See  Epiph.   Ixx. ; 

council  of  Antioch),  and  his  death  in  Theodoret.  Hajr.  Fab.  iv.   10 ;  Tilleni. 

381.     'Lectures  on  Language,*  180-2,  vi.   692-5;    Mosh.  i.   412;    Walch,  iii. 

ed.  2.  .  302-320;  Schrockh,  vi.  213-6;  Neand. 

"  Riickert,  I  40-2.  iv.  483-5;  Giesel.  L  ii.  244;  Massm.  xv.; 

^  Neaod,  vi  395  (qaotiaigm  doovDMiit  Hefele,  1.  321-7. 
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among  which  his  labours  had  been  chiefly  exercised,  to  negotiate 
with  Valens  for  permisaon  to  settle  within  the  imperial  territories;' 
and  in  the  revolt  of  the  nation  against  their  new  protectors,  he 
was  sent  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  emperor  immediatdj 
before  the  battle  of  Adrianople.*  The  death  of  Ulfilas  took  place 
in  388,  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  mediate 
with  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  his  Arian  subjects/ 

Ulfilas  employed  civilization  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.    To 
liim  his  countrymen  were  indebted  for  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,^ 
and  for  a  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures— from  which,  it  is  said,  the 
books  of  Samuel  and   Kings  were  excluded,  lest  their  warlike 
contents  should  be   found   too  congenial  to  the  ferocity  of  die 
barbarians.*^     The  Goths  received  their  bishop's  words  as  law; 
and  through  his  influence  they  were  unhappily  drawn  away  from 
the  orthodox  faith,  which  they  had  at  first  professed.    The  date 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  change  are  subjects  of  much  dispute.* 
Ulfilas,  indeed,   appears   to  have   been   more   distinguished  for 
practical  efficiency  than  for  theological  knowledge,  and  to  have 
imperfectly  apprehended  the  importance  of  the  question  between 
Arianism  and  Nicene  orthodoxy.*     He  is  known  to  have  been 
associated  with  Acacius  and  Eudoxius  at  Constantinople  in  360, 
and  to  have  signed  the  creed  of  Kimini ; '  but  it  would  seem  that 
he  nevertheless  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  catholics  after  that 
time,  and  that  the  distinct  profession  of  Arianism  among  the  Goths 
did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Valens,  when  it  became  a 
condition  of  their  admission  into  the  emperor's  dominions.*^    When 
that  heresy  had  been  ejected  from  the  church — when  it  had  ceased 


^  See  Soc.  iv.  34 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  There  was  afterwards  a  complet-e  Gothic 

0-5;  Soz.  vi.  37;  Jornandes,  25  (Patrol.  Bible;  but  although  the  whole  was  com- 

Ixix.);  Gibbou,  ii.  470,  seqq.  monly  ascribed  to  Ulfilas  (as  by  IsiJ. 

«  Maflsm.  xvii.  Hi?*pal.  Chron.  103,  in  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.;, 

*  Miwsm.  xiii.  xix.  it  is  uuceruiio  bow  much  of  it  was  really 

'»  Pbilost.  ii.  5.    It  hjis  been  supposed  ei:ecuted  by  hira.     See  Massni.  xlvi.-vii. 

that  the  Goths  must  have  had  an  alpha-  «*  See  Soc.  iv.  33;  Soz,  vi.  37;  Thcnl. 

bet  while  in  the  east,  and  tlmt  they  lost  iv.     37  ;     Tillem.      vi.     (i05-8,     798-9 ; 

it  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  so  Schriickh,  vi.  33 ;  Ozanam,  CivU.  Chret. 

that  they  retained  only  the  knowledge  chez  les  Francs,  25,  33. 

of  the   runic  characters.     These   were  •  Riickert,  i.  220.     This  seems  to  be 

merely  symbolical,  and  were,  moi-eover,  the  true  explanation  of  his  having  said 

so  connected  with  idolatry,  that  on  that  that  he  had  always  believed  with  the 

account  alone  Ulfilas  would  have  found  Arians.     SeeMiiller,  184  ;  Bunson,  'Zei- 

a  new  chamcter  necessaiy.     The  Gothic  chen  der  Zeit,*  i.  8G-7 ;  Massmann. 

letters  were  chiefly  tjiken  from  those  of  '  Soc.  ii.  41;  Soz.  vi.  37;  Tillem.  vL 

the  Greek   and  Latin  alphabets.     Mil-  005. 

man,  iii.   13<J ;  and  n.   on   Gibbon,    iii.  %  Tillem.    vi.    789;    Revillout,    42-3 

,'jr>i»;  lievillout,  21);  Gabeleutz  and  Lobe,  (who,    however,    is    unacquainted  with 

Patrol,  xviii.  bi)7,  8eq<i.;  Miwsm.  Ii.  Iii.  Waitz's    document).     See    liurkert,   i. 

«  Philoat.  ii.  5.     See   Patrol.   4o3-4.  210;  Am.  Thierry,  lliat.  d'Attila,  i.  31. 
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3  debated  in  councils  and  to  exercise  the  learning  and  the 

len  of  cultivated  theologians, — it  gained  a  new  importance 

sing  the  creed  of  the  barbarian  multitudes  who  overran  the 

re.^ 

.)  The    existence    of   lately-founded    churches    among   the 

cens,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.^ 

roving  bands  of  this  wild  people  were  greatly  impi^essed  by 

life  of  the  monks  who  had  retired  to  the  deserts,  and  they 

m1  them  with  reverence.     In  the  reign  of  Valens, 

n  1111  .11        ^'^'  372. 

la,  a  Saracen  queen,  who  had  been  at  war  with  the 

ans,  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  peace  that  Moses,  a  solitary 
unowned  sanctity,  should  be  given  to  her  nation  as  bishop. 
^  reluctantly  consented  to  undertake  the  office,  but  absolutely 
ed  to  receive  consecration  from  Lucius,  the  Arian  bishop  of 
andria,  and  was  eventually  consecrated  by  some  of  the  ortho- 
bishops  who  were  in  exile.'' 

II.  Relations  of  Church  and  State. 

.)  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  church  had  been  pro- 
atially  left  to  develop  itself  as  a  society  unconnected  with  the 
jrs  of  this  world,  and  by  the  time  when  its  faith  was  adopted 
he  emperors  of  Rome,  it  had  attained  the  condition  of  a 
t  independent  body,  with  a  regular  and  settled  organizatioa 

although  it  had  thus  far  appeared  as  separate,  it  was  not 
>able  of  a  connesion  with  the  state,  in  which  the  religious 
ent  should  hallow  the  secular^  while  the  secular  power  in  turn 
Id  lend  its  influence  for  the  advancement  of  religion.*     There 

however,  danger  lest,  in  such  a  connexion,  one  or  both  of  the 
es  should  forget  that  the  church  is  not  a  function  of  the  state, 
s  itself  a  divinely-institut^  spiritual  kingdom ;  and,  while  it 
thus  possible  that  ecclesiastics  might  rely  too  much  on  the 
lar  power,  there  was  also  the  opposite  danger  that  they  might 
ne  towards  it  an  authority  professedly  derived  from  heaven, 
really  unwarranted  by  any  Christian  principle, 
^hen  Constantine  became  a  convert  to  the  Gospel,  the  change 
d  both  parties  imperfectly  prepared  for  understanding  the 
ions  which  resulted  from  it     It  was  likely  that  the  emperor,** 

was  by  office  pontifex  maximus — the  highest  minister  of 
ben  religion,  and  knowing  no  authority  in  that  system  more 

levillout,  2.  PanB,  1706. 

omment.  in  Hesaiam,  ap.  Mont-        ^  Rufin.  ii.  6 ;  Soc.  iy.  36. 

n,  CoU.   Nova   Pairaxn»   it.  521,        ^  Mi^hler's  Athanaaius,  i.  121-2. 

>L.  I.  X. 
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sacred  than  his  own," — would  be  unwilling  to  accept,  or  efa 
unable  to  conceive,  the  different  position  which  was  asugned  to 
him  in  his  new  communion.  It  was  likely  that  the  dergj,  unoBed 
as  they  had  hitherto  been  to  intercourse  with  persons  of  nch 
exalted  rank,  would  be  dazzled  on  finding  themselyes  invited  to 
associate  with  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  allow  him  an  undue  control  in  spiritual  afiairs.  Tet 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Constantine  became  their  pupil  in  relipoo, 
the  power  nominally  exercised  by  the  emperor  was  virtnaDj 
wielded  by  those  ecclesiastics  who  for  the  time  held  poBBoekn 
of  his  raind.°  The  party  which  had  the  ascendancy  during  die 
last  years  of  his  reign,  and  throughout  that  of  ConstantiiiB,  lent 
itself  to  the  assumptions  of  the  emperors;  yet  this  scrrili^ 
was  not  without  some  good  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  imperial 
interference,  however  objectionable  in  itself,  was  thus  veiled  undff 
the  appearance  of  regular  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  The  depri- 
vations, ejections,  and  intrusions  of  bishops  were  sanctioned  by 
subservient  synods ;  so  that,  in  respect  of  form,  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine and  Constantius  has  not  left  the  embarrassing  precedents 
which  would  have  resulted  if  the  temporal  power  had  been  arrajed 
on  one  side  and  the  church  on  the  other,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  secular,  unscrupulous,  and  numerous  faction  of  ecclesiastics. 
And,  lamentable  as  it  is  that  almost  in  the  first  years  of  the  con- 
nexion between  church  and  state  the  emperor  should  be  seen  on  the 
side  of  heterodoxy,  even  this  also  had  its  advantage.  Whereas  the 
patronage  and  co-operation  of  the  court  might  have  lulled  the 
orthodox  into  security,  and  they  might  thus  have  silently  and 
unconsciously  yielded  up  their  rights,  as  suspecting  no  evil  lirom 
a  friend,  the  disfavour  and  discountenance  which  they  met  with 
guarded  them  against  such  submission;  they  were  forced  to 
declare  at  the  earliest  stage  that  the  power  of  the  emperor  in 
spiritual  things  was  not  unlimited.**     And  it  may  be  matter  of 

■  Gibbon,  ii.  108-9.  oome  guilty  of  a  great  offence.    It  is 

"  Rcbriickh,  v.  1C)9,  110.  written,  •  Render  unto  Csosar  the  thinj^ 

^  «  Thus    HosiuB   writes    to   Constan-  that  are  Caesar'B,   and  unto  God  tbie 

tius— •*  Intrude  not  yourself  into  eccle-  things  that  are  God's.'     Neither,  there- 

Biastical    matters,    neither    give    com-  fore,  is  it  permitted  to  us  to  ezerdse  an 

mands  unto  us   concerning  them;  but  earthly  rule,  nor  have  you,  aire,  my 

learn  them   from   us.    God   hath   put  Authority  to  bum    incense."    (Atbin. 

into  your  hands  the  kingdom  ;  to  us  Hist.  Arian.  44,  Oxf.  tranal.)    So  Elea- 

He   hath  intrusted   the  chairs   of  His  sius  of  Cyzicus  and  Silvanus  of  Tarsui 

church ;   and  as   he  who  should  steal  told  Constantius  that  "  it  was  for  him 

the  empii-e  from  you  would  resist  the  to    determine  of  punishment,   but  for 

ordinance  of  God,  so  likewise  fear  on  them,  as  bishops,  to  judge  of  piety  and 

your  part,  lest,  by  taking  upon  yourself  impiety."      (Theod.   ii.    27.)     In   like 

the  government  of  the  church,  you  be-  manner  St.  Ambrose  spoke,  when  rs- 
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instruction  and  of  comfort  in  later  times  to  know  that  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  experienced  in  dealing  with  those  earthly 
powers  to  which  Christians  are  bound  to  yield  a  willing  obedience 
in  all  lawful  things,  were  not  without  a  parallel  in  that  very  age 
to  which  the  imagination  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  almost  an 
ideal  perfection  in  respect  of  the  relations  between  the  church  and 
the  state. 

Eusebius  speaks  of  Constantine  as  a  '^  kind  of  general  bishop/'  ^ 
nnd  elsewhere  relates,  that  the  emperor  once  told  some  of  his 
episcopal  guests  that,  as  they  were  bishops  within  the  church,  so  he 
himself  was  bishop  without  it^   The  meaning  of  these  words  has  been 
disputed  with  a  zeal  which  would  attribute  too  much  both  of  preci- 
sion and  of  importance  to  a  saying  sportively  uttered  at  table ;  but 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  Constantine  acted  as  if  he  believed  him- 
self entitled  to  watch  over  the  church,  to  determine  which  of  con- 
flicting opinions  was  orthodox,  and  to  enforce  theological  decisions 
1>y  the  strength  of  the  secular  power.     His  own  appearance  in  the 
council  of  Nicaea  while  he  was  yet  unbaptized,'  the  presidency  of 
Constantius,  while  only  a  catechumen,  at  the  council  of  Antioch," 
and  his  deputation  of  lay  officers  to  control  the  synods  of  Rimini 
and  Seleucia,^  are  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  imperial 


quired  to  give  up  the  basilica  to  the 
Ajrians.  (Ep.  xx.  19).  Comp.  Oiesel. 
I.  u.  179-180. 

'  M  T«f  Koiyht  MiTKoirot,  V.  C.  i.  44. 

^  'Tfuts  fity  tShf  rf<ra»  r%s  ^KKXtiaias, 
#y^  Z\  r&y  iicrhs  ^h  0tov  Ka0t(rTafi4yos 
Maxovos  tty  ^riy.  (lb.  iv.  24.)  A 
cx>mmon  interpretation  is — that  he  re- 
garded himself  as  Inshop  of  things  external 
to  the  church — as  charged  with  the  care 
of  its  outward  relations,  entitled  to 
control  these,  and  lending  to  the  church 
the  support  of  the  civil  power.  (Mosh. 
L  314-5;  Heinichen,  Exciirs.  iv.  in 
Euseb.  y.  C.)  Romanists  in  general 
understand  by  r&y  inr.  r.  iicKk,  not 
thinjs  but  persona  without  the  church, 
vis.,  heathens  and  heretics;  an  inter- 
pretation open  to  the  obvious  objection 
that  the  emperor's  power  over  heathens 
and  heretics  was  different  in  kind  from 
thai  of  bishops  over  their  people. 
Neander  (iii.  188)  explains  Constan- 
tine*8  speech  as  meaning  "that  God 
had  made  him  overseer  of  that  which 
was  without  the  church,  t.e.,  the  poli- 
tical relations,  for  the  purpose  of  order- 
ing these  according  to  the  will  of  Qod ; 
of  giving  the  whole  such  a  direction  as 
that  his  subjects  might  be  lod  to  piotu 


living."  Oieseler  (I.  ii.  183)  savs  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  speaking  of 
a  bishop  of  things;  consequently,  rwv 
must  mean  persons — the  same  with  rohs 
i^X^t*^*^^^^  immediately  after;  and  he 
gives  an  explanation  which  appears  to 
err  by  too  great  refinement — "  You  are 
overseers  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
church,  and  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to 
it;  I  am  overseer  of  those  who  are  with- 
out the  church,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  without  it — whether  wholly  (as  the 
heathens)  or  partially  (as  Christians  in 
their  civil  relations)."  But  whatever 
the  strict  interpretation  may  be,  the 
first-mentioned  is  that  which  accords 
with  Constantine 's  conduct  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  It  is  amusing  that  Hohr- 
-bacher — while  he  so  far  departs  from 
the  older  Roman  view  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor's  character  as  to  consider 
that  he  intei*meddled  wrongfully  in  the 
concerns  of  the  church, — indignantly 
rejects  the  idea  that  he  could  have  de- 
scribed himself  as  **r^v^ue  extdrieur 
de  r^lise."  —  **  Voilh,*'  exclaims  tha 
Abb6,  with  his  usual  insolenoe,  '*  oon 
on  traduit  les  textes  que  Ton  n'» 
lus!"  vi.  242. 
»  P.  210.     •  P.  223.     «  Pp. 

X  2 
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supcrintcndcMicc  was  exerted.  And  yet  (as  has  been  before  ob- 
served) ill  all  these  cases,  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  laj 
control,  the  formal  decision  of  matters  was  left  to  the  voice  of  tbe 
bishops.  The  pains  which  were  taken  to  draw  influential  prdita 
— such  as  Athanasius,  Ilosius,  and  Liberius — into  a  compliaDoe 
with  the  measures  of  the  court,  are  also  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  the  episcopal  judgments. 

The  introduction  of  general  councils  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  imperial  influence.  These  assemblies  were  neoesBuilj 
summoned  by  the  emperor,  since  no  spiritual  authority  poflsesBed 
the  universal  jurisdiction  which  was  j*equisite  for  the  purpon; 
their  decisions  were  confirmed  by  him,  promulgated  with  his 
sanction,  and  enforced  by  civil  penalties  of  his  appointment" 

(2.)  The  emperor  was  regarded  as  the  highest  judge  in  all 
causes.  The  bishops  of  Rome  considered  it  a  distinction  to  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  themselves  before  his  council,  after  the  o- 
ample  of  St  Paul.'  But  it  soon  began  to  be  felt  that  both  biabopB 
and  presbyters  were  disposed  to  carry  to  the  imperial  tribuml 
matters  in  which  the  judgment  of  their  brethren  had  been,  or  was 
likely  to  be,  pronounced  against  them.  In  order  to  check  this,  the 
council  of  Antioch,  in  341,  and  that  of  Sardica,  in  347,  passed 
canons,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  haunt  the  court  under  pretext 
of  suits,  or  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  except  with  consent  of  the 
metropolitan  and  other  bishops  of  the  province  to  which  the  appel- 
lant belonged.^ 

In  the  earlier  times,  it  had  been  usual  for  Christians,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  exposing  their  differences  before  heathen 
tribunals,  to  submit  them  to  the  arbitration  of  tlie  bishops.*  The 
influence  which  the  bishops  had  thus  acquired  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  law  which  is  usually  (although  perhaps  erroneously)  referred 
to  Constantinc.  It  was  ordered  that,  if  both  parties  in  a  case 
consented  to  submit  it  to  the  episcopal  decision,  the  sentence 
should  be  without  appeal ;  and  the  secular  authorities  were  charged 
to  carry  it  out.*     Many  later  enactments  relate  to  this  subject 

"  Andrewcs,  Serm.  on  Numb.  x.  1-2  Planck,   i.  310-5.    The  earliest  extant 

(vol.  V.  ed.  Anglo-cath.  Lib.)  ;  Barrow,  law  of  such   purport  is  of  408  (Cod, 

477,  scqq.;  Oibbou,  iii.  18l-*2;  Schrockh,  Just.  I.  iv.  8)  ;  but,  as  the  Jewish  patri- 

V.  Ill  ;  Planck,  ii.  2«)4 ;  Neand.  iii.  188.  archs  had  the  privilege  in  question  in 

*  Cone.   Kom.  a.d.  378,  ad  Gratian.  3*.>8  (Cod.  Theod.   II.  i.  10),  it  is  pro- 

ap.  Hartl.  i.  841;  Uiesel.  I.  ii.  181.  bablo  that  the  bishops  possessed  it  be- 

T  Cone.    iVntioch.   cc.    11-12;    Cone,  foro  that  date.     (Git'sel.  I.  ii.   165-6.) 

Sardic.  cc.  7-y  (in  the  Greek).  An  allege<l  law  of  318,  by  which  it  wm 

1  Cor.  vi.  1 .  allow^ed  that  one  ^mrty  in  a  suit  mi^t, 

Soz.  i.  9  ;  Hingh.  IT.  vii.   3 ;  Gib-  even  agiiinst  the  will  of  the  other  party, 

hon,  ii.  178 ;  Schrockh,  v.  02  ;  viii.  40  ;  carry  it  before  the  bishop  at  any  stage 
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In  some  canons^  persons  who  should  decline  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion are  censured  as  showing  a  want  of  charity  towards  the 
Iwethren.^  By  this  power  of  arbitration,  the  bishops  were  drawn 
into  much  secular  business,  and  incurred  the  risk  of  enmity  and 
obloquy.  To  some  of  them  the  judicial  employment  may  possibly 
Iiaye  been  more  agreeable  than  the  more  spiritual  parts  of  their 
function;  but  many,  like  St.  Augustine,  felt  it  as  a  grievous  burden 
and  distraction,*^  and  some  relieved  themselves  of  the  labour  by 
appointing  clerical  or  lay  delegates  to  act  for  them.^ 

Constantius  in  355  enacted  that  bishops  should  be  tried  only  by 
members  of  their  own  order — i.  e.  in  synods.®  But  this  privilege 
^^ras  limited  by  Gratian,  who  in  376  ordered  that  matters  which 
concerned  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  should  belong  to 
bishops  and  ecclesiastical  synods,  but  that  criminal  jurisdiction 
diould  be  reserved  to  the  secular  courts ;  ^  and  such  was  the  general 
principle  of  the  age.  As,  however,  crimes  are  also  sins,  and  the 
boundaries  which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  secular  questions  are 
not  always  easy  to  determine,  there  arose  frequent  cases  of  difficulty 
between  secular  punishment  and  ecclesiastical  penance;  indeed 
the  legislation  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  on  this  subject 
is  inconsistent  with  itself — evidencing  at  once  the  weakness  of  the 
emperors  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.^ 
In  cases  of  crime  the  clerical  office  was  not  as  yet  supposed  to 
carry  with  it  any  exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction.** 

(3.)  The  influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  perhaps  begun  in 
some  degree  to  affect  the  Roman  legislation  even  while  paganism 
was  yet  the  religion  of  the  state,*  was  now  more  directly  and  more 
powerfully  exerted  in  this  respect^  Moral  offences,  of  which 
former  legislation  had  taken  no  notice,  were  denounced ;  and  at 

of  the  proceedings,  while  the  bishop*B  make  a  friend  of  a  stranger  in  whose 

Bentence  was  to  be  final  and  was  to  be  favour  he  decided,  whereas  one  of  his 

executed  by  the  secular  power, — is  gene-  friends  would  certainly  be  alienated  by 

raUy  given  up  as  spurious.    See  Cod.  an  adverse  sentence.    Fossidius,  10. 

Theod.  t.   vi.   303;    Tillem.   Emp.   iv.  ^  Planck,  i.  516. 

663-4;  Bingh.  II.  vii.  3 ;  Schrockh,  v.  •  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  12. 

92-3;  viii  39;  Giesel.   II.   i.    79.     Yet  '  lb.  23;  Bingh.  V.ii.  5-12  ;  Sohr5ckh, 

Prof.  Walter  (Kirchenr.  382)  maintains  viii.  37-8,  65;  Planck,  L  305. 

it,  referring  to  a  work  by  Ha}nel,  *  De  *  SchrOckh,  viii.  42,  6Q,     See  Planck, 

Constitutionibus quas  Sirmondus  edidit,'  i.  3 1 9-324. 

Bonn,  1840.  k  Gibbon,  U.  178;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  167. 

k  Cone.  Carthag.  III.  c.  9.  (Hard.  i.  •  Troplong,  'De  rinfluence  du  Chris- 

962) ;    Schrockh,  viii.    67-8 ;  Giesel.   I.  tiatiisme  sur  le  Droit  Civil,'  pt.  i.  c.  4 

it  165-6.  (PariH,  18r»6). 

«  Tillem.    xiii.    242-5  ;    Baron.    398.  •»  For  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 

64-5;  Schr3ckh,  viii.  44-5;  Neand.  iii,  the  Roman  law   under  Justinian,   and 

198.     St.  Augustine  used  to  say  that  lie  alHo  on  the  biirbaric  codes,  see  Milmun, 

would  rather  judge  between  stFaogen  Lut.  Christ,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
than  friends,  because  hemigbt^J    * 
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the  same  time  a  huraaner  spirit  is  found  to  interpose  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  for  the  restraint  of  oppression,  and  for  the 
mitigation  of  cruel  punishments.^  The  bishops  were  often  cbai]gHl 
by  law  with  the  duty  of  befriending  various  classes  of  persons  who 
might  stand  in  need  of  assistance ;  thus  a  law  of  Honorius^  in  409, 
which  orders  that  judges  should  on  every  Sunday  examine  prisonen 
as  to  the  treatment  which  they  received,  imposes  on  the  bisbqa 
the  duty  of  superintending  its  execution.'"  As  magistrates  became 
Christian,  the  church  exercised  a  supervision  over  them  wluA  wu 
of  considerable  effect ;  and  sometimes  the  clergy  pronounced  iti 
censures  on  local  governors  who  had  exercised  their  power  tynomi- 
cally.  Thus  Athanasius  excommunicated  a  governor  of  Libya;' 
and  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  a  generation  later,  excunmro- 
nicated  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  Pentapolis.** 

Intercession  for  offenders  became  an  acknowledged  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  clergy,^  who  often  successfully  interfered  to  «Te 
the  lives  of  criminals,  in  the  hope  that  penance  might  enable  them 
to  make  their  peace  with  heaven. '^  But  this  right  of  interoenon 
was  liable  to  abuse  and  corruption.  Some  of  the  clergy  sold  tiieir 
influence  for  money  ;  ^  monks  and  others,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  carried  their  extravagance  so  far  as  forcibly  to  rescue 
malefactors  on  the  way  to  execution ;  and  laws  were  enacted  to 
check  such  perverse  and  disorderly  exhibitions  of  humanity.* 

The  privilege  of  asylum,  which  had  belonged  to  some  temples, 
became  attached  to  all  churches ;  and  although  the  earliest  laws 
on  the  subject  date  only  from  the  last  years  of  the  century,  they 
recognize  the  privilege  as  having  long  before  existed  on  the 
ground  of  popular  opinion.*  In  the  state  of  society  which  then 
was,  the  institution  had  many  important  uses ; "  but  corruptions 
naturally  crept  in,  and  against  these  edicts  were  issued.  Thus 
Theodosius  enacted,  in  392,  that  public  debtors  who  took  refuge 
in  churches  should  be  delivered  up,  or  else  that  their  debts  should 
be  liquidated  by  the  bishop  who  sheltered  them.*  The  younger 
Theodosius,  in  431-2,  while  he  extended  the  right  of  sanctuary  to 
the  whole  precinct  which  surrounded  churches,  found  it  expedient 

*  Scbrdckli,  viii.   53-5 ;    Gieael.  I.  ii.     Giesel.  I.  ii.  169. 
^3a&-331  :  Broglie,  i.  297,  seqq.     For  the         «»  Aug.  Ep.  153;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  170. 

'  uprorement  effected  in  the  condition  '  Giesel.  I.  ii.  309. 

F  alftvee,  st^e  Troplong,  pt.  ii.  c.  1.  •  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xl.  15,  16  ;  xIt.  1 ; 

"  Cf»L  TliBod.  IX.  iii.  7.  Flcurv,  xx.  36;  Giosel.  I.  ii.  171. 

*  liHail.  Kp.  61.  t  Cod.  Tlieod.  IX.  xlv.  1-3  (a.d.  "02- 
Syiiee,  Kp.  58,  p.  201,  cd.  Petav.  8^;  Bingh.  viii.  11;  Neand.  iii.  204-5; 
\  I'jl^-  Giesel.  I.  ii.  180-1. 

[^|^ -!■     i.  8;  Neand.  iii.  201.     The         "  Milman,  iii.  223. 

.  rniei'ly  had  a  like  privilege.         *  Cod.  TLeod.  IX.  xlv.  1. 
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at  the  same  time  to  guard  the  privilege  against  some  misuses ;  ^ 
and  in  the  following  century  further  restrictions  were  imposed  by 
Justinian.' 

IIL  The  Hierarchy. 

(1.)  Of  the  changes  among  the  lower  clergy  during  this  period 
(besides  the  creation  of  some  new  offices  which  were  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  church)  must  be  mentioned  the  institution 
of  two  local  fraternities — the  copiatae  of  Constantinople  and  the 
parabolani  of  Alexandria.*  The  copiatae  or  fossarii  (gravediggers) 
were  employed  in  burying  the  dead — espedally  the  Christian  poor, 
whose  interment  was  free  of  cost;  their  number  was  1100  under 
Constantine,  but  was  reduced  to  950  by  a  law  of  the  younger 
Theodofiius.^  It  appears  that  similar  guilds  were  established  in 
other  populous  cities.  The  parabolani  (so  called  from  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  their  duties*')  were  appointed  to  attend  on  the  sick.^ 
In  the  dissensions  of  the  Alexandrian  church  they  acquired  a 
character  for  turbulence,*  so  that,  m  416,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  preferred  a  complaint  against  them  to  the  younger  Theodosius. 
The  parabolani  were  therefore  laid  under  some  restraints  by  .the 
emperor,  and  their  number  was  reduced  to  500 ;  but  two  years 
later  it  was  raised  to  600.^  Both  the  copiatse  and  the  parabolani 
were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  clergy,  and  enrolment  among 
them  was  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
which  were  attached  to  it  In  many  cases  the  membership  appears 
to  have  been  honorary — persons  of  wealth  paying  for  admission, 
enjoying  the  immunities,  and  taking  no  share  in  the  duties. 
Against  this  corruption  a  law  of  Theodosius  II.  was  directed.* 

(2.)  The  deacons,  whose  number  in  some  of  the  greater  churches 
was  still  limited  to  seven,^  acquired  an  increase  of  importance  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  wealth  which  was  entrusted  to  their 
administration.  The  power  of  baptizing  and  of  preaching  was 
now  occasionally  conferred  on  them,*  and  some  of  them  even  took 
on  themselves  the  priestiy  function  as  to  the  eucharist ;  but  this 

7  lb.  4-5 ;  Gibbon,  ii.  178.  viii.  30. 

■  NoveU.  xvii  7.  •  Bingh.  III.  ix.  4. 

•  Planck,  i.  334.  '  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  42-3 ;  Baron. 

•»  Cod.  Just.  I.  ii.  4  (where  they  are  41 «.  38;  Gieael.  I.  ii.  173. 

called  decani) ;  Bingh.  III.  viii.     Cf.  the  f  Cod.  Theod.  VII.  xx.  12 ;  Cod.  Just. 

tract  *  De  Ordinibus  EccL*  in  append.  I.  ii.  9. 

to  Jerome,  Patrol,  xxx.  150.  *»  See  p.  161;   Cone.  NeocRjsar.  a.d. 

•"  vaf>a/3cUXw,    or    vapafid\?iOfjMi,    to  314,  can.  14;  Bingh.  II.  xx.  19;  Planck, 

Tenture.  i.  143. 

«»   Bingh.    III.    ix.    1-3  ;    Schrdckh,  »  August!,  xi.  202-3. 
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usurpation  was  strongly  forbidden.^  In  some  cases  they  daimed 
precedence  of  the  presbyters,"  and  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
degradation  to  be  ordained  to  the  presbyterate,  so  that  caoou  h 
were  even  found  necessary  to  check  their  assumptions."  In  every  , 
considerable  church  one  of  the  deacons  presided  over  the  rest 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  this  office  of  archdeacon  was  uitro- 
duced :  at  Carthage  it  would  seem  to  have  been  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  St  Cyprian, 
whereas,  about  fifty  years  later,  Csecilian  is  described  as  arch- 
deacon to  Mensurius.^  The  distinction  of  one  deacon  above 
his  brethren  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  a  matter  of  po^ 
sonal  eminence,  and  afterwards  established  as  official.  The 
archdeacon  was  appointed  by  the  bishop ;  he  was  his  chief 
assistant  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  likely  to  succeed  to  the  bishoprick.^  In  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  a  similar  presidency  over  the  presbyters  was 
given  in  some  churches  to  an  archipre%byter — to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  diocese  was  intrusted  in  the  absence  or  mcapadty 
of  the  bishop.** 

(3.)  The  portion  of  the  chorepiscopi  was  found  to  ezdte  the 
jealousy  of  the  superior  bishops.  Their  functions  were  therefore 
more  strictly  limited  by  canons,*^  and  in  some  quarters  a  movement 
was  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  office.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
forbids  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  villages  and  country  places  ;• 
it  orders  that,  in  their  stead,  presbyters  with  the  title  of  periodeutce 
(circuit- visitors) — answering  to  the  archdeacons  or  rural  deans  of 
our  own  church — should  be  employed,  and  that  the  chorepiscopi 
already  ordained  should  do  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the 
city  bishops.*  Chorepiscopi,  however,  are  mentioned  as 
sitting  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  although  only  as 
delegates  of  other  bishops,"  and  the  title  is  found  much  later,  both 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  Thus,  the  second  council  of  Nicapa 
in  787,  speaks  of  chorepiscopi  as  ordaining  readers  by  permission 

k  Cone.  Arelat.  a.d.  314,  c.  15.    See  «  Can.   57,  ap.    Hard.    i.    761  ;    See 

Hofcle,  i.  182.  Thomaas.  I.  ii.  1.  10;  Bingb.  II.  xiv.  12; 

"•  See  Hieron.  Ep.  cxlvi.  2.  Planck,  i.  529;  Augusti,  xi.  169;  Dol- 

"  E/g.  Cone.  Arelat.  a.d.  314,  c.  18;  linger,  i.  211.  This  eouncil  is  commonly 

Cone.  Nic.  a.p.  325,  c.  18;  Cone.  Cai-th.  dated  about  a.d.  303;  Hardouin  places 

IV.  A.D.  398,  e.  37 ;  Bingb.  II.  xxi.  3  ;  it  in  372.   See  Schrockh,  vi.  243.  IJefele, 

Augusti,  xi.  194-5;  Hefcle,  i.  408-410.  (iv.  724;  docs   not   fix  the  date   more 

«  iiingb.  II.  xxi.  11.  uuiu-ly  tliau  by  sjiying  tbat  it  was  1^- 

^  Bingb.  II.  xxi.  2-11 ;  Scbrcickb,  viii.  tweeu  the  council  of  Sardica  (:543  1)  and 

204-5.  tbat  of  Constantinople  (381). 

1  Thomaas.  II.  i.  3.  "  Bingb.  II.  xiv.   12  ;  Scbrcickb,  viii. 

'  Planck,  i.  527-9.  201-2  ;  Planck,  i.  530;  Newman,  n.  on 

"  X*l^pais,  Floury,  i.  60. 
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of  the  bishops,' — ^a  notice  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  then 
"belonged  to  the  order  of  presbyters,  and  were  much  the  same  with 
€be  periodeutae  contemplated  by  the  Laodicean  canon.  The 
iv'estem  chorepiscopi  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  will  come 
under  our  notice  hereafter.^ 

(4.)  The  system  of  distinctions  in  the  order  of  bishops  was  now 
carried  out  more  fully  than  in  the  former  period.*    The  religious 
divisions  of  the  Roman  world  had  generally  followed  the  civil 
divisions,  although  this  rule  was  not  without  exceptions  ;^  and  thus, 
'vtfaen  Constantino  introduced, a  new  partition  of  the  empire  into 
diceesesy  each  of  which  embraced  several  provinces,  a  nearly  corre- 
sponding arrangement  naturally  followed   in  the  church.^     The 
l^op  of  the  chief  city  in  each  diocese  rose  to  a  pre-eminence 
above  the  other  metropolitans.     These  bishops  usually  received  in 
the  east  the  title  of  exarch^  and  in  the  west  that  of  primate  ;  the 
most  eminent  of  them  were  afterwards  styled  patriarchs — a  title 
ivhich  had  formerly  been  given  to  all  bishops,  and  of  which  the 
new  and  restricted  sense  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Jews.*   The  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  patriarchs  or  exarchs 
was  not  uniform.     It  was   greatest  at  Alexandria,  where   the 
patriarch  had  the  right  of  consecrating  all  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
And  Libya  without  the  intervention  of  metropolitans.     The  bishop 
of  Rome  had  a  like  power  within  his  narrower  jurisdiction,  where, 
as  in  Egypt,  the  grade  of  metropolitans  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced ;^  but  in  other  countries  it  was  usual  that  the  chief  bishop 


"  C.  14.  m.  Prefkctuur  of  Italy.  (1)  Rimic 

r  See  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  (Rome) ;  (2)  Itaii/  (Milan) ;  (3)  Western 

»  Moeh.  L  312;  Schrdckh,  v.   114-5;  niyria    (Sirmium)  ;     (4)    Africa    (Car- 

▼iii.  81.  thage). 

•  P.  163.    Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  c.  IV.  Prefecture  of  the  Gauls.    (1) 

9.     See  Bingh.  IX.  i.  8.  OaiU  (Treves) ;   (2)  Spain;  (3)  BrUain, 

^  Zoeim.  ii.  3 ;  Nat.  Alex.  VII.  o.  v.  Giesel.  I.  ii.  18«3. 
1-4  ;  Thomass.  I.  i.  3.  10  ;  Barrow,  «"  Thomasa.  I.  xi.  17  ;  Bingh.  II. 
383-6  ;  Wiltsch,  i.  57.  See  Planck,  i.  ii.  9  ;  Planck,  i.  608-9  ;  Augusti,  xi. 
601-3.  The  title  of  diocese  was  then  147.  The  title  of  patriarch,  in  its  spo- 
used only  to  designate  the  great  divi-  cial  sense,  was  first  expressly  given  at 
dons,  the  sphere  of  a  bishop  being  styled  the  council  of  Chalcedou,  a.o.  451. 
paroehia.  The  division  of  the  empire  (Bingh.  II.  xvii.  8 ;  Schrockh,  xvii.  23.) 
was  as  follows  : —  It  was  assumed   by  the  chiefs  of  the 

I.  Prefecture  of  the  East,  includ-  Montanists  (sup.  p.  76)  and  of  the  Arian 
ing  the  Dioceses  of  (1)  The  East  (Capi-  Vandal  clergy  in  Africa.  Thomass.  I. 
ta^  Antioch);  (2)  Egtfpt  (Alexandria) ;  i.  21.  4. 

(3)  Asia  (Ephesus) ;  (4)  Ponttts  (CsBsarea  «*  Wiltsch,  i.  62.     See  De  Marca,  i.  7. 

in  Cappadocm) ;  (5)    Thrace  (Heraclca,  Metrojiolitans  appear  to  have  been  esti* 

and  afterwards  Constantinople).  blished  in  the  Alexandrian  diocese  about 

II.  Prefecture  of  Eastern  Illy-  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  and 
RLA — separated  from  the  West  in  379 ;  this  is  all  that  Hefele  seems  to  prove  by 
(Capital,  Thessalonica).   (1)  Maoedoma;  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  373-6. 

(2)  Dacia, 
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should  consecrate  the  metropolitans,  and  that  these  should  conse- 
crate the  inferior  bishops.* 

With  the  introduction  of  the  larger  ecclesiastical  diyincMis  came 
that  of  synods  collected  from  theur  whole  extent  The  patriaivhi 
or  exarchs  presided ;  and  these  councils  became  the  highest  odUnaij 
authorities  in  the  affsdrs  of  the  church/ 

r  (5.)  The  council  of  Nicaea  recognizes  three  principal  sees- 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch — as  presiding  over  the  diurdies 
in  their  respective  quarters.^    Each  of  these  three  was  at  oooe 
the  church  of  a  great  capital,  and  was  reckoned   to  have  the 
honour  of  apostolical  foundation.*^     From  the  time  when  Constan- 
tine  raised  Byzantium  to  its  new  dignity,  the  bishoprick  of  tkst 
city,  which  had  previously  been  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Ileraclea,  the  civil  capital  of  Thrace,  necessarily  became  ao  im- 
portant position ;  insomuch  that,  even  before  any  formal  grant  of 
ecclesiastical  privileges  or  precedence  had  as  yet  been  conferred 
on  it,  Eudoxius  was  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  a  translation  to 
Constantinople  from  Antioch.*    The  second  general  coundl  en- 
acted that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  stand  next  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  ^^  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  new  Rome "  ^ — a  reason 
which  clearly  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assembled  Ushops, 
the  secular  greatness  of  the  old  capital  was  the  ground  on  which 
its  ecclesiastical  precedence  rested.™     The  honour  thus  bestowed 
on  Constantinople  was  not,  however,  accompanied  by  any  gift  of 
jurisdiction." 

((}.)  The  causes  which,  during  the  earlier  period,  had  acquired 
for  Rome  a  pre-eminence  over  all  other  churches  were,  in  the 
fourth  century,  reinforced  by  new  and  important  circumstances. 
Although  within  his  own  city  the  bishop  was  restrained  by  the 
prevalence  of  heathenism  among  the  nobility,  the  removal  of 
the  court  gave  him  a  position  of  independence  and  importance 
beyond  what  he  could  have  obtained  if  the  imperial  splendour  had 
been  displayed  on  the  same  scene  with  his  own  dignity  ;**  and  the 
Arian  controversies  greatly  increased  his  influence  in  relation  to 

•  Bingh.   II.   xvi.   23;    xvii.    11-12;  93;   Planck,   i.  605;  Watsch,  i.   168; 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  187  ;  Wiltsch,  i.  190.  Giesel.  I.  ii.  187. 

'  CoDc.  Cpol.  I.  A.D.  381,  c.  6  (see  p.  ^  Cone.  Cpol.  I.  A.D.  381,  c.  3. 

274,  n. ') ;  Bingh.  II.  xvii.  13 ;  Planck,  i.  "»  Baronius  tries  to  throw  doubt  on 

612  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  187.  the  genuineness  of  the  canon — without 

e  Can.  0.  any  better  warrant  than  his  dislike  of 

'•  Neand.  iii.  230-2.    Alexandria  was  its  substance.  See  p.  274,  n.';  Tillem.ii. 

counted    apostolical,    as    having    been  49o  ;  and  for  ingenious  evasions,  Walter, 


unded  by  St.  Mark,  under  the  du-ec-     p.  39. 
^  J?.(  St.  Peter.  »  Wiltsch,  i.  139. 

"■"em.   XV.  700-1;  ScLi-ockh,  viii.         °  Schrcickh,  v.  115. 
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the  whole  church.^  In  the  distractions  of  the  eastern  Christians, 
the  alliance  of  the  west  was  strongly  desired  by  each  party.  The 
biriiop  of  Rome,  as  being  the  chief  pastor  in  the  western  church, 
naturally  became  the  organ  of  communication  with  his  oriental 
brethren,  to  whom  he  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
west,  and  almost  as  wielding  its  entire  authority.  Even  where 
one  of  the  oriental  parties  protested  against  his  interference,  the 
Roman  bishop  gained  by  the  application  of  the  other  for  his  aid, 
or  by  its  consent  to  his  proceedings. "i  Except  during  the  tem- 
porary lapse  of  Liberius,  the  Roman  influence  was  steadily  on  the 
side  of  orthodoxy ;  thus  Rome  stood  in  honourable  contrast  with 
the  variations  of  the  eastern  bishops ;  its  constancy  acquired  for  it 
strength  as  well  as  credit,  and  the  triumph  of  the  cause  which 
it  had  espoused  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  see.  Moreover, 
the  old  civil  analogy  introduced  a  practice  of  referring  for  advice 
to  Rome  firom  all  parts  of  the  west  The  earliest  extant  answer  to 
such  an  application  is  the  synodical  letter  of  Siricius  to  Hime- 
rius,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  a.d.  385/  But  by  degrees  these 
**  decretal  epistles  "  rose  more  and  more  from  a  tone  of  advice  to 
one  of  direction  and  command ;  and  they  were  no  longer  written 
in  the  name  of  a  synod,  but  in  that  of  the  pope  alone." 

The  records  of  this  time,  however,  while  they  show  the  progress 
of  Rome  towards  the  position  which  she  afterwards  attained,  are 
utterly  subversive  of  the  pretence  that  that  position  belonged  to 
her  from  the  beginning,  and  by  virtue  of  divine  appointment. 
Thus,  when  the  council  of  Nicaea,  with  a  view  to  the  schism  of  the 
Egyptian  Meletius,  ordained  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  should, 
agreeably  to  ancient  custom,  have  jurisdiction  over  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  the  Pentapolis,  ''forasmuch  as  this  is  also  customary  for 
the  Roman  bishop  " — and  further,  that  '*  in  Antioch  and  in  other 
provinces  the  privileges  of  churches  should  be  preserved"' — it  is 
evident  that  no  other  right  over  his  suffragans  is  ascribed  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  than  that  which  is  also  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  these  and  of 
other  sees  are  alike  referred  to  ancient  usage  as  their  common 
foundation. 

Again,  when  the  council  of  Sardica  enacted  that  any  bishop  who 
should  wish  to  appeal  from  a  synod  might,  with  the  consent  of  his 

P  Borrow,  275,  414-5;  Wetetein,   in         '  Hard.  i.  647.     This  refers  (c.  1)  to 

Oibbon,  ii.   222 ;    Oiesel.   I.   ii.  205-7 ;  one  of  Liberius,  which  is  lont. 
KeancL  iii.  191 ;  vL  406 ;  Milman.  ui.         •  Planck,  1.  658  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  200-2 ; 

4u-2.  Hutisey  on  the  Papal  Power,  26. 

*  Planck,  i.  634-8.  »  Can.  6.    See  Schrockh,  viii.  87-90. 
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judges,  apply  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that,  if  the  bishop  of 
Rome  thought  fit,  a  new  trial  should  be  granted  ^ — ^it  is  dear  that 
the  power  assigned  to  the  Roman  bishop  is  not  recognized  as  ooe 
vhich  he  before  possessed,  but  was  then  conferred  by  the  coumal.' 
The  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  power  of  evoking  the  cause  from 
before  another  tribunal ;  he  had  no  personal  voice  in  the  decision; 
he  could  only  receive  appeals  on  the  application  of  the  coundb 
from  which  they  were  made,  and  commit  the  trial  of  them  to  the 
bishops  bordering  on  the  appellant's  province,  with  the  addition,  if 
he  should  think  fit,  of  legates  representing  himself  J     MoreoTer,'a8 
the  council  of  Sardica  was  composed  of  western  bishops  only,  there 
was  no  pretext  for  enforcing  this  canon  on  the  eastern  church ; 
and,  as  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  enactment  was  temporary, 
so  the  mention  of  Julius  by  name,"  without  any  reference  to  his 
successors,    seems    to    indicate    that    the    power    conferred  was 
temporary  and  personal,  and  was  granted  in  consideration  of  the 
pledges  which  the  Roman  bishop  had  given  for  his  adherence  to 
the  orthodox  cause.'    Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  power  was 
only  such  as  in  ordinary  circumst-ances  would  have  been  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  emperor,  and  that  it  was  transferred  to 
Julius,  because  the  exercise  of  it  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arian  Constantius.**     In  like  manner,  when  Gratian, 
in  378,  with  a  view  of  withdrawing  the  partisans  of  Ursicinus  from 
secular  tribunals,  ac(jeded  to  the  request  of  a  Roman  synod  that 
the  judgment  of  them   should   be   committed  to  Damasus,^  the 

■  Can.  3.  (Hard.  i.  G37.)     Comp.  cc.  y€iryi<iyrav  rp  iirapxH  ^^t^K&rttv,  and 

4  -5.     Tbero  aro  some  variations  between  with  both  theOreek  and  the  Latin  of  c.  5., 

the  Greek  and  the  Latin  of  these  canons.  ro7s  <rvyeirt<rK6wois  ro7s  iLyxif^T^^wri  r§ 

*  De  Marca,  VIL  iii.  6.    This  appears  4irapxi<f — **  q"i  in  finitima  et  propinqua 

still  more  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  provincia  sunt."     The    words    iweyv^ 

canon — **  Osiiis  episcopus  dixit.  .  .  ,   **^i  fiovas  wapdn-xot — "det  judices,"  seem  to 

Tftffis  placcty  sancti  Petri  apostoli  memo-  be  explained  by  what  is  said  as  to  the 

liam  honoremus,  lit  scribatur  ab  his  qui  bishops  and  the   Ic^tes — not  meaning 

causam  examinanint  Julio  Romano  epis-  that  the  bishop  of  Some  could  appoint 

copo."     (See  BaiTow,  585  ;  Tillem.  viii.  a  judicial  commission  unlimited  by  any 

110  ;    Pusey    on    the    Councils,    142.)  conditions. 

"  Some    popes,"    says    Barrow,    "  did  *  The  conjecture  **  t7/»,  (hoc  est  te/f)'* 

challenge  jurisdiction  upon  appeals,  as  for  Juiio  (Hard.  i.   639)  appears  to  be 

given  them  by  the  Nicene  canons,  mean-  quite  unfoimded,  and    is   inconsistent 

ing  thereby  those  of  Sardica  [see  below,  with  the  Greek  version.     See  Uefele,  i. 

c.  X.  pt.  ii.l ;  which  showeth  they  had  541,  who,  however,  resists  the  inference 

no  better  plea,  and  therefore  no  original  in  tlie  text,  while  he  also  opposes  the 

right  *'  (580).     See  on  the  whole  matter  extreme  Roman  view,  549,  seqq. 

his  appendix,  pp.  759-770.  •  Mosh.  i.  318  ;  Schrockh,  vi.  85  :  viii. 

y  Jt    ha.s   been    contended   that   the  104;  ri;inck,  i.   040.  640;  Giesel.  L  ii. 

biflhops  to  whom   the  cause  was  to  bo  190-0  ;   Hussey,  1-12. 

remitted  must  be  those  of  the  appellant's  ''  De  Marca,  VIIL  iii.  C;    Stillin^fl. 

province, — the   same   from    whom   the  214. 

appeal  was  made.     Rut  thi«  seems  to  be  <=  Hard.  i.  840-3. 
msisteut  with  the  Greek  of  c.  3,  Bia  ruv 


^  remi 

^L        prov 
^^appe 
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temporary  and  special  nature  of  the  grant  is  inconsistent  with  any 
such  idea  as  that  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  speaks  had  before 
belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  or  was  an  ordinary  prerogative 
of  their  office.** 

The  old  Latin  version  of  the  Nicene  canons,  and  Rufinus  in  his 
summary  of  them,  define,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  bishop 
as  extending  over  the  "  suburbicarian  churches."®  The  name  of 
wburbicarian  was  given  to  the  provinces  which  composed  the  civil 
diocese  of  Rome — the  seven  provinces  of  middle  and  lower  Italy, 
with  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily/  To  these  the 
patriatchate  of  Rome  was  then  limited — Milan,  Aquileia,  and 
afterwards  Ravenna,  being  independent  centres  of  ecclesiastical 
government*^  And  since  both  language  and  historical  facts  com- 
bhie  to  support  this  view,  it  is  needless  to  consider  seriously  such 
constructions  of  the  canon  as  that,  by  the  "  suburbicarian  churches  " 
were  meant  all  those  of  the  western  empire,  or  even  all  the  churches 
of  the  world !  ^ 

The  interference  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  still  resisted  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  invade  the  privileges  of  other  churches. 
The  African  and  the  eastern  churches  acted  throughout  in  entire 
independence  of  the  Roman  authority,*  and  frequent  canons  were 

^  Schrockh,    viiL  111-2;    xii.    140;  Rufinus  —  that    that  writer  means    to 

Planck,   ii.   643>4 ;    Giesel.   I.  ii.  198  ;  speak    of   the    immediate    metropolititn 

Huflsey,  14.  power  of  Rome  as  it  was   in  mis  own 

•  Hard.L  329,  333;  Rufin.  Hist.Eccl.  time,  when  the  bishop  had  transferi^ed 

i.  6.  to  vicars    the    metropolitan  authority 

'  Laud  against  Fisher,    p.   203,   ed.  over  all  but  the  suburbicarian  provinces 

Ang.  Cath.  lib.;    Bingh.  IX.  i.  9-11.  ;  — the  pftpcU  power  being  (as  I)r.  Dol- 

Sclmickh,  viii.  103  ;   Giesel.  I.  ii  195  ;  linger  supposes)  all  the  while  distinct 

Wiltsch,  I  75.  from  the  patriarchal    or  metropolitan 

'  Giesel.  I.  ii.  215.    As  to  Ravenna,  power,  and  not  coming  into  contompla- 

TiUem.  xv.  190  ;  Wiltsch,  i.  86-7.    With  tion  here.     (Comp.  Hefele,  1 379,  seqq.) 

this  agrees  the  request  of  the  Sardican  By  such  distinctions  the  more  discem- 

coimcU  to  Julius,  that  he  would  make  ing  of  late  writers  in  the  Roman  interest 

its  proceedings  known  to  the  bisho[)S  of  would  explain  many  other  things  which 

SicUy,  Sardinia,  and  Italy.  Hilar.  Fragm.  are  usually  supposed  to  tell  against  the 

ii.  13  (Patrol,  z.)  papacy.    But  in  those  things  themselves 

^  See  Baron.  325.   124,  and  the  re-  no  such  distinction  appears.    There  is, 

ferences,   &c.  in    Gieseler,    I.   ii.    194.  for  example,  no  ground  for  sajring  that 

Equally  bold  is  the  interpretation  by  the  bishops  of  Ravenna,  while  resisting 

which  Bellarmine  makes  the  other  words  the  bishop  of   Rome  as  patriarch,  ad- 

already   quoted  from  the  same  canon  mitted  his  authority  over  them  as  pope, 

(p.  315)   to  mean— not  that  the  supe-  And  the  theory  comes  altogether  too 

riority  of  Alexandria  is  to  be  like  that  late. 

of  Rome,  but — that  it  had  been  the  cus-  *  Giesel.  I.  ii.  203-4.    See  Sossomen, 

torn  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  govern  iii.  8,  where  some  of  the  orientals  tell 

the  Egyptian  patriarchate  by  means  of  Julius,  that,  as  the  eastern  church  had 

the  bishops  of  Alexandria  !    (De  Rom.  not  interfered  with  the  .Roman  in  the 

Pontif.  u.  13.     Opera,  i.  641,  ed.  Colon,  matter  of  Novatian,  so  he  ought  not  to 

1622.)    Bollinger,  admitting  the  limita-  dictate  to  them.   Also  the  conduct  of  St. 

tion  of  the  term  suburbicarian,  offers  an  Basil,  in  Tillem.  viii.  403  ;  Barrow,  113; 

ingenious  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Giesel.  I.  ii.  205-6,  &o. 
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made  against  carrying  causes  out  of  the  pro^noee  to  which  they 
belonged.  There  was  no  idea  of  any  divine  right  of  superioritj 
to  other  churches ;  for,  although  it  was  often  said  that  the  bisbop 
of  Rome  ought  to  be  honoured  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  that 
apostle  himself  was  not  yet  regarded  as  more  than  the  first  amoDg 
equals,  nor  were  his  successors  supposed  to  have  inherited  ibj 
higher  distinction  above  their  brethren  in  the  episcopate.'^ 

(7.)  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the  members  of  the  Chiistian 
ministry  attained  a  new  social  position,  with  secular  advantages 
which  had  until  then  been  unknown.  The  exemption  from  cmial 
offices,  which  was  granted  to  them  by  the  first  Christian  empotr, 
was,  indeed,  withdrawn  or  limited  by  his  successors,"  but  they 
enjoyed  a  valuable  privilege  in  their  freedom  from  all  ** sordid*' 
offices,"  and  from  some  of  the  public  imposts,  although  still  liable 
to  the  land-tax,  and  to  most  of  the  ordinary  burdena^  The  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  ecclesiastics  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  were  regu- 
nted  by  laws  of  Constantius,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian :  the  hti 
that  such  laws  were  passed,  rather  than  a  prohibition  of  trading, 
seems  to  prove  that  resources  of  this  kind  were  still  necessary  for 


^  See  the  iuterpretationB  of  St.  Matth. 
xvi.  18-9,  by  writers  of  this  time,  in 
Oieseler,  I.  ii.  209-212.  A  remarkable 
negative  evidence  agninst  the  papal 
claims  may  be  foimcl  in  St.  Jerome,  £p. 
cxxv.  15,  v^'hero  submission  to  one  head 
is  enforced  on  monks  by  the  instinctive 
huljitfl  of  beasts,  bees,  and  cranes,  the 
contentions  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Kemus,  the  oneness  of  an 
emperor  in  his  domiuions,  of  a  judge  in 
his  province,  of  a  master  in  his  house, 
of  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  of  a  geneitd  in  an 
army,  of  the  bishop,  the  archpresbyter, 
and  tlie  archdeacon  in  a  church  ;  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  one  universal 
bishop. 

■"  See  p.  187,  Julian  recalled  the  clergy 
who  had  been  exempt  to  peiform  their 
curial  duties  (Cod.  Thcod.  XII.  i.  50). 
Theodosius  says  in  383 — "Curiales  qui 
ecclesiis  malunt  servire  quam  curiis 
contemnant  ilia  quae  subtrahunt,"  &c. 
(lb.  104.)  In  38rt,  he  compelled  the 
curial  clei^  to  pay  for  substitutes  in 
the  civil  offices  to  which  they  were 
liable  (ib.  115)j  he  declares  those  who 
had  been  ordained  before  his  second 
consulship  to  be  exempt  as  to  their 
patrimony,  but  requires  those  whose 
ordination  was  later  to  give  up  all.  (Ib. 
121.)  Innocent,  bishop  of  iiome,  in 
M)4,  orders  that  cun'aks  shall  not  be 
^'ilauied,  because  trouble   might  arioo 


from  the  emperor's  afterwards  requiring 
their  services,  and  in  their  civil  offios 
they  would  have  to  exhibit  spectacles  of 
diabolical  origin.  (Ep.  ii.  c.  11 ;  PatroL 
xz.)  By  a  law  of  Valentinian  III.  i.D. 
439,  such  persons  were  at  ordination  to 
share  their  property  with  their  children, 
if  they  had  any,  reserving  only  one  share 
for  themselves ;  if  childless,  they  were 
to  give  up  two-thirds  to  the  municipal 
body  of  their  to^%n.  Cod.  Theod.  No- 
vell. 38  (t.  vi.  app.  p.  16) ;  cf.  Cod.  Theod. 
XII.  1,  49,  123,  &c.  Cod.  Juatin.  No- 
vell, cxxiii.  15;  Bingh.  V.  iiL  13-6; 
Planck,  i.  291. 

°  Constantius,  Cod.  Theod«  XVL  ii. 
10,  14-5.  For  the  definition  of  such 
offices,  see  the  Cod.  Theod.  t.  iv.  128-9. 

<»  Gratian,  a.d.  382,  in  Cod.  Theod. 
XI.  xvi.  15  :  Bingh.  V.  iii. ;  Planck,  i. 
293-6.  Constantine  at  first  exempted 
them  from  the  land-tax,  but  aflerAards 
re-imposed  it  (sup.  p.  187);  his  rac- 
ccssors  varied  in  the  manner  of  le^ing 
it.  The  synod  of  Kimini  met  with  an 
absolute  refusal  from  Constautiua  when 
they  attempted  to  obtain  an  exemption. 
(Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  15.)  When  St 
Ambrose  says  that  the  church-lands  pay 
tribute,  Baronius  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  clergy  had  a  divine  right  of  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  that  their  pay- 
ments were  simply  voluntary  I  387. 11, 
seqq. 
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the  support  of  some  among  the  clergy.**  The  wealth  of  the  body, 
however,  was  vastly  increased.  Constantine,  besides  munificent 
occasional  gifts,  bestowed  on  them  a  stated  allowance  of  com, 
which  was  revoked  by  Julian.  Jovian  restored  a  third  part  of 
this,  and  promised  to  add  the  rest  when  the  cessation  of  a  famine, 
then  raging,  should  enable  him  to  do  so;  but  his  reign  ended 
before  he  could  fulfil  the  promise,  and  it  was  disregarded  by  his 
successors.^  Tithes  were  now  paid — ^not,  however,  by  legal  com- 
pulsion, but  as  a  voluntary  offering,'  so  that  we  need  not  wonder 
to  find  complaints  of  difficulty  and  irregularity  in  the  payment;" 
and  a  very  great  addition  of  riches  flowed  in  on  the  ciiurch,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  Constantine  which  allowed  it  to  receive 
bequests  of  property.^ 

These  changes  naturally  operated  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
For  the  sake  of  the  secular  benefits  connected  with  the  ministry, 
many  unfit  persons  sought  ordination ; "  while  the  higher  dignities 
of  the  church  became  objects  of  ambition  for  men  whose  qualifi- 
cations were  not  of  a  spiritual  kind.  At  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
unworthy  arts  were  employed  by  candidates ;  accusations  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  give  no  agreeable  idea  of  the  prevailing  tone 
of  morals,  were  very  commonly  brought  by  each  faction  against 
the  favourite  of  its  opponents ;  and  disgraceful  tumults  often  took 
place.* 

The  intercourse  of  courts  was  a  trial  for  the  bishops :  while  in 
many  it  naturally  produced  subserviency ,y  in  others  it  led  to  a 
mistaken  exaltation  of  spiritual  dignity  in  opposition  to  secular 
rank.  Thus,  it  is  told  with  admiration  that  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
when  at  the  court  of  Maximus,  allowed  the  empress  to  wait  on 
him  at  table;'  and  that,  when  the  emperor  had  desired  him  to 

»  Cod.    Tbeod.     XVI.    ii.    10,    14 ;  600/.  sterling.     In  order  to  check  the 

SchrOckh,  tI.  17  ;  viii.  7-10.     It  was  not  ambition  of  bishops,  many  canons  were 

until  A.D.  452,  under  Valentinian  III.,  made  against  translation  {e.  g.  Can.  Nic. 

that  the  clergy  were  forbidden  by  the  15;  Antioch.  21  ;  Sardic.  1);  but  with - 

imperial  law  to  trade.    (Cod.   Theod.  out  much  effect.  (Bingh.VI.iv.  6  ;Neand. 

Nov.  12,  t.  vi.  Append.)    The  African  iii.  217.     See  above,  p.  273.)     The  27th 

council  of  A.D.  419  (c.  52)  ordered  that  of  the  canons   which  pass   under   the 

"  Clericus  victum  et  vesti^entum  sibi  name  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage 

ab  artificio  vel  agricultura  absque  officii  (a.d.  898',  and  which  are  supposed  to 

8ui  duntaxat  detrimento  pneparet."  be  partly  the  work  of  that  council,  and 

*i  Theod.  iv.  4 ;  Tillem.  £mp.  iv.  587.  partly  a  collection  of  African  canons  in 

'  Walter,  513.  force  about  the  time  when  it  was  held 

■  Bingh.  V.  V.  3.  (Tillem.  xiii.  982-5;  SchrSckh,  viii.  19G) 

*  P.  188  ;  Planck,  i.  279-282.  —forbids  that  bishops  be  translated  from 

"  Giesel.  I.  ii.  308;  Planck,  i.  333.  .motives  of  ambitiou,  but  allows  trana- 

"  Chrysost.  de  Saccrdot.  iii.  15 ;  Oib-  lation  when  it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of 

bon  (ii.  17(3)  says  that  the  income  of  a  the  church. 

bishop  varied  from  2  to  30  pounds  of  7  Giesel.  I.  ii.  175-6,  312. 

gold,  and  that  the  average  was  about  ■  Sulp.  Sev.  Dialog,  ii.  6  (Patrol,  zx.) 
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drink  before  him,  and  expected  to  receive  the  cup  back  from  the 
bii>hop,  Martin  passed  it  to  his  own  chaplain,  as  being  higher  in 
honour  than  any  earthly  potentate.* 

Luxury  and  pride   increased  among  the  clergy  of  the  great 
cities.     St.  Jerome  agrees  with  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  to  the 
excessive  pomp  by  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  distinguiehed, 
the  splendour  of  their  dress  and  equipages,  the  sumptuousoeaB  d 
their  feasts ;  while  the  heathen  historian  bears  a  testimony  whidi 
is  above  suspicion  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  virtue,  nm- 
plicity,  and  self-denial  of  the  provincial  bishops  and  clergy  in 
<i^(Mieral.^     Pra?textatus,  an  eminent  pagan  magistrate,  who  was 
concerned  in  suppressing  the  feuds  of  Damasus   and  Ursidnus^ 
sarcastically  told  Damasus  that  he  himself  would  forthwith  ton 
(.'hristian,  if  he  might  have  the  bishoprick  of  Rome.®    The  em- 
[Kirors  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  by  law  the  practices  of  monlu 
and  clergy  for  obtaining  gifts  and  legacies.     Thus  ValentiniaD, 
by  a  law  which  was  addressed  to  Damasus,  and  was  read  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  capital,"^  enacted  that  ecclesiastics  and  monb 
should  not  haunt  the  houses  of  widows  or  female  wards ;  and  that 
they  should  not  accept  anything  by  donation  or  will  from  women 
who  were  connected  with  them  by  spiritual  ties.*     Jerome,  who 
draws  many  lively  pictures  of  the  base  devices  by  which  some  of 
his  brethren  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favour  of  wealthy  and 
aged  persons,  s^iys,  with  reference  to  this  edict,  *' I  do  not  complain 
of  the  law,  but  I  grieve  that  we  should  have  deserved  it"'    Other 
acts  followed,  annulling  all  dispositions  of  property  which  women, 
embracing  a  religious  life,  might  make  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
natural  heirs,  and  guarding  against  the  evasions  which  might  be 
attempted   by   means   of  fictitious   trusteeship&^     Such    bequests 
were,   however,    discouraged    and    often    refused    by   the    more 
conscientious  bishops,  such   as  St  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine.^ 

•  Snip,  de  Vita  Martioi,  c.  20.    This  '  Ep.  lii.  6.     So  St.  Ambrose,  in  hia 

is  said  tu  have  been  repeat<Hl  by  a  bishop  auswcr  to  S^-mmachus  {Ep,  x^dii.  14\ 

of  Nocera,  at  the  court  of  the  enii>eror  after  comparing  the  state  of  the  clci^ 

Frederick  II.     Rauuier,  Oesch.  der  Ilo-  with  that  of  the  heathen  prioethood — 

hciiMtiuifon,  iii.  29u.  "  Quod  sacerdotibus  fani  legaverit  Chris- 

*>  Anim.  Marc,  xxvii.  3  ;    Ilieron.  Ep.  tiana  vidua,  valet ;  quod  miniatris  Dei, 

liii.  &c.  non  Talet.      Quod  ego  non  ut  querar, 

*•  Ilieron.  adv.  Job.  liicrosol.  8  (Pa-  sed  ut  sciant  quid  non  querar,  compre- 

trol.  xxiii.)  heudi;  malo  enim  nos  pecunia  minorea 

*'  Ileuce  Baronius  (370.  1 23)  professes  esse  quani  gratia."  See  Gieael.  I.  ii.  173, 

to  think  that  it  was  probably  solicited  309. 

by  Damasus  I  »  Theodos.  in  CJod.  Theod,  XVI.  iL 

«  A.D.  370.     Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  20.  27-»,  &c. ;  ISchrockh,  viii.  1 1-2. 

It  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  law  was  ^  Ambros.  in  Luc.  lib.  viii.  77,  79 ; 

directed  against  individuals,  not  against  Aug.  Serm.  350 ;  PoBsidiuB,  24. 
the  church.    Nat.  Alex,  \ii.  150. 
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And  while  we  note  the  facts  which  show  how  in  this  age,  as  in 
every  other,  the  church  but  too  truly  realized  those  parables  which 
represent  it  as  containing  a  mixture  of  evil  amidst  its  good,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  noble  spirit  of  munificence  and  self  denial 
which  animated  multitudes  of  its  bishops  and  clergy,  or  their 
exertions  in  such  works  of  piety  and  charity  as  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  redemption  of  captives,  the  erection  of  hospitals,  and 
the  adornment  of  the  divine  worship.' 

(8.)  The  changes  of  the  fourth  century  tended  to  depress  the 
popular  element  in  the  church.^  By  the  civil  recognition  of  their 
religion,  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
highest  personages  in  the  state,  by  the  frequency  of  synods  col- 
lected from  large  divisions  of  the  church,  and  limited  to  their  own 
order,"  by  the  importance  which  accrued  to  them  when  questions 
of  theology  became  matters  of  state  and  agitated  the  whole 
empire — the  bishops  were  raised  to  a  greater  elevation  than  before 
above  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy."  The  administration  of  the 
church  was  more  thrown  into  their  hands ;  and  in  the  election  of 
bishops  the  influence  of  the  order  became  greater,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  factions  of  the  people.  Thus,  when  a  vacant  see  was 
disputed  by  exasperated  parties,  it  often  happened  that  the  prelates 
whose  business  it  was  to  ratify  the  election,  suggested  a  third  can- 
didate by  way  of  compromise,  and  that  their  nomination  was 
accepted.**  In  some  cases  the  election  was  removed  from  the  city 
for  which  a  bishop  was  to  be  appointed  to  that  of  the  metropolitan.^* 
The  privilege  of  choice,  which  was  often  injudiciously  used  by  the 
multitude,**  was  gradually  limited  by  canons  which  fixed  the  quali- 
fications for  the  episcopate.'  And,  although  the  right  of  voting 
was  not  yet  restricted  to  persons  of  superior  station,"  the  emperor 

»  Neand.  iii.  193-4  ;  Oiesel.  I.  ii.  313.  preabyters  (39). 

*  SchrSckh,  viii.  42.  •  Gibbon,  ii.  171  ;  Planck,  i.  439-442. 

■  Planck,  i.  377.  Sometimes  the  bishops  proposed  a  can- 

■  See  Hieron.  Ep.  Hi.  7.    Some  of  the  didate  at  first,  but  the  people  insisted 
canons  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  on  having  another.     No  bishop  was  in 
(see  p.319  n.  »)  are  intended  to  protect  any  case  to  be  obtruded  on  an  orthodox 
the  presbyters  Against  the  assumptions  flock.   Blngh.  IV.  ii.  4;  Neand.  iil  216. 
of  their  superiors  as  well  as  of  their  p  Planck,  i.  447. 

inferiors.      Thus,  a  bishop    must  not  *>  Cone.  Laod.A.i>.  372  (?)  c.  13,  orders 

suffer  a  presbyter  to  stand  while  he  that  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  Upa- 

himself  is  seated  (34)  ;  in  church,  and  rt7ov  (i.  e.  either  the  episcopate  alone,  or 

in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  he  is  to  sit  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopate — See 

above  pi-esbyters,  but  **  intra  domum  **  Hofele,  i.  734)  is  not  to  be  allowed  to7s 

he  is  to  remember  that  he  is  their  col-  6x^ois. 

league  (35) ;  the  deacons  are  to  under-  '  Gibbon,  ii.  171.  ^ 

stand  that  they  are  servants  of  the  pres-  -  — «  • 
by  tors,  as  well  as  of  the  bit  * 
are  not  to  sit  down  witha 
VOL.  L 


rants  of  the  pres-  *  This  is  the  opinion  of  Binghiuiif  DC|^|^^ 
I  buOigyiZLgad  ii.  8.  See  Planck,  I  44G-8 ;  and  1^>4|H^^ 
hoii||^^HMi     c.  xiv.sect.  1.  -  ^^F^ 
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swayed  the  elections  to  the  greater  sees — especially  those  of  the 
cities  in  which  he  resided — and  sometimes  directly  nominated  the 


The  orders  of  the  ministry  remained, as  before,  but  it  was  not 
usual  to  proceed  regularly  through  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher. 
Thus  we  find  that  very  commonly  deacons  were  raised  to  the  epis- 
copate, or  readers  to  the  presbyterate,  without  pasang  throngh 
even  a  symbolical  ordination  to  die  intermediate  offices;^  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  instances  of  Ambrose  and  Nectarius  that  even  on- 
baptized  persons  were  chosen  for  bishops,  and,  after  reodTing 
baptism,  were  advanced  at  once  to  the  highest  order  of  the 
ministry.* 

The  practice  of  forcible  ordinations  was  a  remarkable  feature  of 
this  age.     The  only  expedient  by  which  a  person  could  protect 
himself  against  the  designs  of  a  bishop  or  a  congregation  who  con- 
sidered him  fit  for  spiritual  office,  was  that  of  swearing  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  be  ordained ;  for  it  was  thought  that  one  who 
had  taken  an  oath  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  for- 
swear himself.^     When  the  custom  of  such  ordinations  had  been 
introduced,  reluctance  to  undertake  the  ministerial  function  was 
often  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  importance.'     Both  forced 
ordinations  and  the  hasty  promotion  of  neophytes  were,  after  a 
time,  forbidden  by  canons  and  by  imperial  edicts,"  iuj  some  of 
which  a  curious  distinction  was  made  between  the  case  of  bishops 
and  that  of  presbyters  or  lower  clergy,  who  had  been  ordained 
without  their  own  consent.     The  latter  were  allowed  to  renounce 
their  orders;  but  this  liberty  was  denied  to  the  bishops,  on  the 
ground  that  none  were  really  worthy  of  the  episcopate  but  such  as 
were  chosen  against  their  will.**     In  the  fifth  century,  ordination 
began  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  disqualifying  persons  who  had 
been  unfortunate  in  political  life  for  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
public  afiairs  of  the  world.     Some  of  the  latest  emperors  of  the 
west  were  set  aside  by  this  expedient*" 

(9.)  The  influence  of  the  monastic  spirit  tended  to  advance  the 
practice  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy  and  the  opinion  of  its  obh- 

'  Bingh.  IV.  ii.  16  ;    Giesel.  I.  ii.  182  ;  'Can.    Sardic.    13;     Sine.    Ep.    iii- 

Planck,  i.  262-3 ;  Milinan,  n.  on  Gibbon,  (Hard.  L  856) ;    TiUem.  x.  360 ;  Neand. 

ii.  172.  iii.  214. 

»  Tillem.  ix.  67.  b  j^eo  et  Anthem,  a.d.469.  Cod.  Just. 

•  Pp.  273,  277 ;  Tillem.  ix.  65;  Bingh.  I.  iii.  31 ;  Cone.  Aurel.  III.  a.d.  538,  c. 


IV.  X.  4-7. 


7 ;  Bingh.  IV.  vii.  3-4 ;   Schrockh,  xvi. 


y  Bingh.  IV.  vii.  1-2;  Gibbon,  ii.  173.  326. 

Bee  Basil.   Ep.  clxxxvi.   10;   Aug.  Ep.  ^  Avitus,   a.d.  456;    Glyceriua,  a.d. 

^-^^-S.  475;  Gibbon,  iu.  299,  330. 

*  Giesel.  I.  u.  312. 
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*ioi»-     At  the  council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  proposed  that  married 
■**<^pe,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be  compelled  to  abstain 
^'OE^    intercourse  with  their  wives ;  ^  but  Paphnutius,  an  Egyptian 
■•l^op,  strongly  opposed  the  motion,  representing  the  holiness  of 
'■**^»tian  marriage,  with  the  inexpediency  of  imposing  on  the 
■^Iffy  a  yoke  which  many  of  them  might  be  unable  to  bear,  and 
*lfeich  might  therefore  become  the  occasion  of  sin,  and  injurious  to 
**^  okiurch.    It  was,  he  said,  enough  to  adhere  to  the  older  law  of 
^*wdding  marriage  after  the  reception  of  the  higher  orders.     The 
lent  was  strengthened  by  the  character  of  the  speaker.     He 
,^^^  honoured  as  a  confessor,  having  lost  his  right  eye  and  had  his 
*?**  thigh  hamstrung  in  the  last  persecution ;  he  had  a  high  reputa- 
for  sanctity,  so  that  he  was  even  supposed  to  possess  miracu- 
^^   -i  power ;  *  and  his  motives  were  above  suspicion,  as  he  himself 
?*^^in  celibacy  and  strict  asceticism.    The  council  allowed  itself  to 
^^  guided  by  Paphnutius  and  rejected  the  proposal.'    The  council 
^^^  Gangra,*^  which  was  held  chiefly  for  the  consideration  of  the 
^*^rB  imputed  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,**  condemns,  among  other 
^^travagances  connected  with  this  subject,  the  refusal  to  communi- 
cate with  married  priests.*   And  in  most  eastern  churches,  although 
Jh©  practice  of  celibacy  or  of  abstinence  from  conjugal  intercourse 
**^came  usual,  it  continued  to  the  end  of  the  century  to  be  volun- 

In  the  west,  an  important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  celi- 
h«cy  was  taken  by  Siricius,  in  his  decretal  epistle  of  the  year  385, 
addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarragona.  After  stating  that 
^me  clergymen  had  had  children,  and  had  defended  themselves 
%y  pleading  the  Mosaic  law,  he  argues  that  the  cases  are  unlike, 
inasmuch  as  among  the  Jews  the  priesthood  was  hereditary,  whereas 
among  Christians  it  is  not  so ;  and,  further,  that,  as  the  Jewish 
priests  separated  themselves  from  their  wives  during  the  periods  of 

*  The  proposal  was  probably  made  by  242  :  Keand.  iii.  346  ;  Hefele,  i.  764-5. 
HosiuAy  as  it  agrees  with  a  canon  of  the        ^  Walch    supposes  that  the  council 
eouncU  of  lUiberis,   at  which  he  had  was  before  Eustathius  became  a  bishop. 
been  present.     See  p.  182,  n.».     Thei-  iii.  543-6. 

nor,  i.  84 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  255.  '  Can.  iv.  ap.  Hard.  i.  533.      Gregory 

*  Bufin.  i.  4.  Nazianzen  speaks  of  persons  who,   by 
'  Soc.  i.    11  ;    Soz.  i,  23.     Baronius    way  of  excuse  for  deferring  their  bap- 

(325.  50)  is  very  angry  with  these  his-  tism,   pretended  that  they  could  not 

torians  for  their  account  of  the  affair,  receive   it  at  the  hands   of  a  married 

Against  him  and  others  who  question  bishop  or  presbyter.  (Orat.  xl.  26.)  Thit*, 

the  truth  of  it,  see  Hefele,  417-8.  as  Theiner  (i.  242)  observes,  is  a  proof 

'  Some  place  this  as  early  as  325 ;  how  common  marriage  was  among  the 

Oieeeler,  between    362  and  370  (I.  ii.  eastern  clergy. 

245).     See  n.  on  Socr.  ii.  43  ;  Labbe,  ii.  ^  Soc.  v.  22  ;    SchrSckh,   viii.    21-2  ; 

419  ;    Hard.  i.  529  ;    SchrSckh,  v.  238-  Theiner.  i.  241  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  260. 

\  2 
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ministering  in  the  temple,  so  for  the  Christiaii  clergy,  who  are 
always  on  duty,  the  separation  must  be  perpetual.  He  ordered  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  should  abstain  from  their  wives ;  that  sodi 
as  had  before  violated  this  rule  through  ignorance  should  be  alloired 
to  retain  their  places,  but  on  condition  of  observing  oontuienee,aDd 
without  the  hope  of  promotion ;  that  if  any  one  attempted  to  defeod 
the  contrary  practice,  he  should  be  deposed ;  that  no  man  who  had 
married  a  widow,  or  who  had  been  more  than  once  married," 
should  be  eligible  to  the  ministry;  and  that  clergy  contracting 
such  marriages  should  be  deposed."  The  finequency  of  enactments 
in  pursuance  of  this,  decretal,  and  the  mitigations  of  its  proviaiom 
which  some  of  them  contain,  indicate,  in  addition  to  other  fada, 
that  great  difficulty  was  found  in  enforcing  it^ 

In  proportion  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  discouraged,  the 
practice  of  entertaining  female  companions  or  attendants  in  their 
houses  increased.i'  The  council  of  Nicaea  enacted  that  no  women 
should  be  admitted  in  this  capacity  except  such  as  from  near  rda- 
tionship  or  from  age  might  be  regarded  as  beyond  suspidon  of  im- 
proper familiarity  with  the  clergy.** 

IV.  Mimagticism. 

The  monastic  life  received  a  vast  impulse  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. As  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  no  longer  a  mark  of 
separation  from  the  mass  of  men,  some  further  distinction  appeared 
necessary  for  those  who  aspired  to  a  higher  life.     Moreover,  with 

"  It  was  a  question  whether  a  derk  Romanists.     (Giesel.  I.  ii.  257.)     The 

who  had  married  once  before  and  once  Oxford  annotator  on  Fleury  (i.   182) 

after    baptism    were   a   bigamist.      St.  gives  a  highly  ingenious  account  of  the 

Jerome  TEp.  Izix.  2)  decides  in  the  ne-  matter.     '*  E^unestness  and  penecution 

gative  ;  out  his  editors  observe  that  the  seem  at  first   to   have   superseded  the 

western    authorities  (such  as  Innocent  need  of  canons,  and  all  but  readers  and 

nnd  IjCo)  were  generally  on  the  other  singers  observed  continence.      But  no 

side.     See  Gratian,   I)ist.  xxvi.  (Patrol,  sooner    had    Constantino    g^ranted    the 

clxxxvii.)  Christians  in  Spain  liberty  of  worship, 

"  Hard.  i.  849-850.  ▲.D.  306,  than  we  find  a  oouncU  at  Eli- 

<*  Theiuor,  i  252,   263;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  beris,  a.d.  309,  requiring  continence  of 

258.  all  clerks  ;'*  and  the  other  regulations 

■*  Hieron.  Ep.  xxii.  14 ;   Theiner,  i.  of  the  century  are  represented  as  ooca- 

282,  seqq.  sionod  by  the  relaxation  which  followed 

*)  Giui.  3.    From  a  misunderstanding  on  the  cessation  of  persecution.    Thui 

of  the  words  sttbintrodncUun  m^Uieretn  in  a  view  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Bo- 

the  translation,  it  was  supposed  during  manist  writers  by  way  of  ailment,  ii 

the  middle   ages   that   this  canon  was  repeated  as  an  unquestionable  historical 

directed  against    the    imirriage  of  the  statement  by  one  who,  when  he  wrote, 

clergy.     (See   the  Defence  of  the  first  wa<)  still  nominally    a   member  of  the 

Kuman  ouncil  under  (Gregory  VII.,  in  English  church,  without  any  hint  even 

Hard.  vt.  1532.)     The  idea  of  referring  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  date  of 

the  proliibition  of  marrtiige  to  ajy^tolicai  the  Spanish  council, 
authority  is  an  invention  of  the  later 
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the  cessation  of  persecution  the  opportnmties  of  <Usplaying  heroism 
in  coDfessioh  and  martyrdom  had  ceased.'  Hence  many  persons, 
seeing  the  corruption  which  was  now  too  manifest  in  the  nominally 
Christian  sodety,  and  not  understanding  that  the  true  and  more 
courageous  course  was  to  work  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and  against 
its  eyil,  thought  to  attain  a  more  elevated  spirituality  by  with- 
drawing from  mankind,  and  dcToting  themselves  to  austerity  of  life 
and  undisturbed  communion  with  heaven." 

Paul,  who  has  been  mentioned^  as  the  first  Christian  hermit, 
spent  his  life,  from  twenty-three  to  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the 
desert,  without  contemporary  fame  or  influence.*  In  the  year  of 
his  retirement,  a.d.  251,  the  more  celebrated  Antony  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents  at  Coma,  a  village  in  the  Thebaid.'  In  boyhood 
and  youth  he  showed  a  thoughtful  and  religious  character.  He  had 
leamt  to  read  and  write  his  native  Coptic,  but  never  acquired  even 
the  alphabet  of  Greek,^  and  was  unable  to  speak  the  language.' 
Before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  he  lost  his  parents,  and  came 
into  possession  of  a  considerable  property.  One  day  he  was  struck 
by  hearing  in  church  the  Gospel  of  the  rich  young  man,  who  was 
charged  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  the 
Saviour,  that  he  might  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Antony  forthwith 
made  over  his  land  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  village,  turned  the  rest 
of  his  estate  into  money,  and  bestowed  all  on  the  poor,  except 
a  small  portion  which  he  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  his  only 
sister.*  On  another  occasion,  he  was  impressed  in  like  manner  4)y 
the  words,  ^*  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  command,  he  parted  with  the  remainder  of  bis  property, 

'  Oiesel.  I.  iL  235.  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Antony. 

*  Qoixot,  ii.  18  ;  Neand.  iiL  322;  Rii-  >  Vita,  1.  The  chief  authority  for 
ter,  ▼.  SO.  the  life  of  Antony  ia  a  biography  as^ 

*  P^.  99,  181.  cribed  to  St.  AthanaaiuB.    Its  ^enuine- 

*  Hia  life  waa  written  by  St.  Jerome  ness  haa  been  questioned ;  but  it  aeema 
(Patrol,  xxiii.).  Antony,  it  is  said,  waa  to  be  more  generally  regarded  aa  inter- 
wmmed,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  that  a  soli-  polated  than  as  spurious.  (^Sohnickh, 
tary  more  perfect  than  himself  bad  been  y.  146  ;  viiL  234-6 ;  Fabric,  viii.  187-8  { 
liying  ninety  years  in  the  desert.  He  Giesel.  I.  ii.  408.)  Gregory  Nananaen 
Beta  out  in  quest  of  him  ;  meets  on  the  TOrat.  21,  t.  1,  p.  388)  and  Nicephorua 
way  a  centaur  and  a  satyr,  the  latter  of  (Hist.  Ecel.  viii.  40)  say  that  Athanaaiui, 
whom  requests  his  prayers  ;  finds  Paul;  under  the  form  of  a  narrative»laid  down 
IB  cared  for  by  rayens,  who  for  sixty  a  code  for  monastic  lifo.  Comp.  Mohler 
years  had  fed  the  elder  hermit,  and  now  Athim.  iL  90 ;  Montalemb.  i.  143.  The 
bring  daily  a  double  allowance  of  proyi-  writings  ascribed  to  Antony  Tmoatly 
siona.  Antony  sees  Paul's  soul  borne  translations  from  the  Arabic  yersion)  are 
upwards  by    angels  "  to  the  choir  of  in  Patrol.  Or.  xl. 

prophets  and  apostles,"  and,  with  the        J  Soz.  i.  13;  Tillem.  yiL  307;  Neand. 
help  of  two  lions,  buries  his  bo4lr~    iii*  324-5. 

Neonder  (iii.  324)  is  inclined  to  ^|||||||||^  «  Yitiitr  72-3.  •  lb.  2. 

the  whole  story  of  PauL    ""^ 
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coinmitted  his  sister  to  a  society  of  religious  TOgins,  and  emlncd 
an  a^scetic  life.^ 

At  first  he  took  up  his  abode  near  his  own  Tillage;  for,  sap  In 
biuj^pher,  the  great  Athanasius,  such  was  then  the  practiee  of 
tliuee  nrho  desired  a  reli$?ioua  life,  when  as  vet  there  were  no  moui- 
teries  in  the  desert     He  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  and  gafe 
away  all  that  he  could  spare  from  his  nece^ities.^    He  Tiated  all 
the  most  famous  ascetics  whom  he  could  hear  of — endeaTouringto 
^..     learu  from  each  his  distinguishing  Tirtue,  and  to  oomhiDe 
all  their  graces  in  his  own  practice.    After  a  time  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tomb,  from  which  be  removed,  ten  years  later,  to  a 
^_     ruined  castle  near  the  Red  Sca."^  But,  although  he  coDtim- 
ally  increased  his  mortifications,^  he  found  that  temptaUoa 
followed  him  from  one  retreat  to  another.     He  fancied  himsdf 
beset  by  devils  in  aU  manner  of  frightful  shapes,  and  at  other  tiDS 
by  worldly  thoughts  or  by  sensual  enticements/    The  noise  oflui 
conflicts  with  the  enemy  was  heard  by  those  who  passed  W  bis 
dwelling :  more  than  once  he  was  found  almost  dead  from  the 
chastisement  which  had   been   inflicted   on   him   by  his  ghostly 
assailants.^     Antony  became  famous ;   many  persons  made  pil- 
. . .     grimages  to  see  him ;  and,  ailer  having  spent  twentj 
years  in  his  castle,  without  either  leaving  its  walls  or 
ailmitting  any  one  within  them,  he  went  forth  and  received  dis- 
ciples, who  settled  around  him,  studding  the   desert  with  their 
celk»» 

The  persecution  under  Maximin  drew  Antony  to  Alexandria. 
,  ^     He  attended  on  the  sufferers  and  in  every  possible  way 
ex|x>sed  himself  to  death ;    but  when  the  heat  of  the 
danjier  had  jkiss^hI  over,  he  concluded  that  the  crown  of  martjT- 
(loni  to  which  he  liad  iispired  was  not  intended  for  him,  and,  wishing 
ti>  escape  from  the  oj)pressiveness  of  the  admiration  which  waited 
on  him,  he  sought  out,  under  the  guidance  of  some  Saracens,  who 
were  miniculously  thrown  in  his  way,  a  solitude  more  remote  than 
that  in  wliicli  he  had  Ix^fore  lived.'     His  abode  was  now  a  cave  in 
the  siiilo  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a  supply  of  cool  water  and  the 
siiade  of  a  few  jKihn-trees  beside  it ;  he  cultivated  a  small  patch  of 
corn  and  vegetables,  that  he  might  be  able  not  only  to  spare  others 

I  X'*'^  ']\                   '  ^^-  ■*•  ^^^  ^i«or  be  boly,  he  wUl  tell ;  if  not, 

I  n    -^  ".'     .,           '  1J>. '.  voiir  firmncjas  wiU  perplex  and  weaken 

,     .;}'•  'V,  •  ;  •  ■**•     "w  iiccoxiut  of  the  Lim.     c.  43. 

iU.v;Is   illusions     JiMr   ia  rt-markable.  *  lb.  8,  13,52. 

.  '*"„•,*'  *'^'-*^"»iJ  with  vUious  Wiw—  »»  lb.  l;i-l.>,  44. 

A»k,  •*  \\  ho  jut  tliou  juid  whcuc'e  T*     If  I  lb.  46-8 
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the  labour  of  sapplying  him  with  bread,  but  to  furnish  something 
for  the  refreshment  of  visitors.     The  beasts  of  the  desert,  in  resort- 
ing to  the  water,  damaged  his  crops ;  but  he  gently  laid  hold  of 
one,  and  said  to  them,  "  Why  do  you  injure  me,  when  I  do  you  no 
hurt?     Depart,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  come  hither  no 
more ! "  and  his  charge  was  obeyed.^    The  more  Antony  withdrew 
from  the  world,  the  more  eagerly  was  he  followed.     Multitudes 
flocked  to  him,  and  imitators  of  his  manner  of  life  arose  in  great 
numbers."      He   reconciled  enemies,   comforted   mourners,   and 
advised  in   spiritual   concerns.     His  interposition  was  often   re- 
quested in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  was  never  exerted  in  vain." 
When  any  such  business  had  drawn  him  to  leave  his  cell,  he 
retHmed  as  soon  as  possible ;  '*  a  monk  out  of  his  solitude,"  he 
said,  "  is  like  a  fish  out  of  water."  °     Constantino  and  his  sons 
sought  his  correspondence,  entreated  his  prayers,  and  invited  him 
to  their  coiuts ;  but,  instead  of  being  elated  by  the  honour,  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  '*  Do  not  wonder  if  the  emperor  writes  to  us,  since  he  is 
a  man ;  but  rather  wonder  that  God  has  written  his  laws  for  men,  and 
has  spoken  them  to  us  by  his  Son."  ^     In  the  Arian  controversies, 
Antony  and  his  monks  were  steady  and  powerful  supporters  of  ortho- 
doxy.  He  wrote  to  Constantine,  urging  the  recall  of  Athanasius  from 
his  first  exile,  and  received  an  answer  expressed  in  terms  of  high 
respect^    In  order  to  aid  the  orthodox  cause  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Alexandria,  where  his  appearance  made  even  a  greater  impres- 
sion than  before,  and  many  pagans  were  converted  in  consequence/ 
He  was  favoured  with  visions  and  revelations  for  the  comfort  of  his 
brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  in  cases  of  doubt  he  prayed  for  direction, 
and  received  instructions  from  above.'    Innumerable  miracles  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  supposed  himself  to  work  them,  but  was 
free  from  all  pride  on  account  of  the  gift.'     His  ghostly  enemies 
still  continued  their  assaults,  and  philosophers  frequently  attacked 
him,  in  the  hope  of  turning  his  illiteracy  into  ridicule ;  but  the 
firmness  of  his  faith  and  his  natural  shrewdness  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory alike  over  men  and  demons."   Severe  as  his  habits  were,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  savageness  which  became  too  common  among  his  fol- 
lowers ;  he  well  understood  the  dangers  of  the  solitary  life,  and  was 

k  Vita,  49-50.  -  lb.  62,  84.  der  (iii.  330),  in  350;  Guericke  (i.  384).  in 

»  lb.  87.  °  lb.  85.  325  ;  others,  from  330  to  335.    The  in- 

P  lb.  81  ;  Rufin.  i.  9.      q  Soz.  ii.  31.  dex  to  the  *  Festal  Letters '  places  it  in 

'  lb.  68-71.     Tillemont  (vii.  670 ;  viii.  338,  immediately  after   the  return  of 

143, 696)  and  M.  de  Broglie  (iii.  3 1 2 ;,  date  Athanasius  from  his  first  exile,    xviii. 

this  in  355  just  before  the  expulsion  of        *  Vita,  66,  82. 

Athanasius  by  Syrian  (aaep^^y^^ean-        <  lb.  14,  38,  &c.  "  lb.  51, 
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earnest  in  warning  against  a  reliance  on  the  mere  outward  fonn  of 
monachism.* 

Antony  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  five,  and  died  a  fev 
days  before  Athanasius  sought  a  refuge  among  the  monks  of  the 
desert  in  356.  Of  his  two  sheepskins  he  bequeathed  one  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  another  to  Serapion  bishop  of 
Thmuis.  A  cloak,  the  gift  of  Athanasius,  which  had  been  worn 
for  many  years,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  donor,  and  his  garmeot 
of  haircloth  fell  to  two  disciples  who  had  long  been  his  especial 
attendants.  He  charged  these  disciples  to  bury  him  in  a  place 
unknown  to  all  but  themselves,  lest  his  remains  should  be  embalmed 
and  kept  above  ground — a  manner  of  showing  reverence  to  deceased 
saints  which  he  had  often  endeavoured  to  suppress.^ 

The  coenobitic  system — that  of  ascetics  living  in  a  community- 
originated  with  Pachomius,  who  was,  like  Antony,  a  native  of  tfce 
Thebaid.  The  founder  was  born  in  292,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  practised  rigid  austerities  under  the  direction  of  a 
solitary  named  Palaemon,  until  he  was  visited  by  an  angel,  who  told 
him  that,  as  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  the  monastic  life, 
he  must  now  become  a  teacher  of  others,  and  gave  him  a  code  of 
rules,  written  on  a  brazen  tablet,  which  the  disciples  of  Pachomius 
professed  to  have  in  their  possession.*  Pachomius  then  founded 
a  society  in  an  island  of  the  Nile  called  Tabenne,  which  had  been 
indicated  to  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven.*  The  brotherhood  was 
soon  extended,  so  that  before  the  founder's  death  it  embraced  eight 
monasteries,  with  3000  inmates — 1400  of  them  in  the  mother- 
establishment — and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the 
number  of  monks  was  no  less  than  50,000.^ 

*  See  his  address  to  the  monks,  Yita,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  village),  in 
cc.  lG-43,  luid  a  shorter  discourse,  c.  55.     Soz.  iii.  14,  p.  112.     Yalois  prefers  the 

y  lb.  00-1.  Rohrbacher  wishes  us  to  latter.  It  would  seem  that  the  original 
believe  that  Antony's  injunction  pro-  settlement  was  on  the  island,  and  that 
coeded  solely  from  an  objection  to  the  the  name  of  this  was  "  afterwards  trans- 
Egyptian  practice  of  embalming  (vi.  ferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Bau  or 
417) ;  but  It  is  clear  that  he  objected  to  Pabau  "  (Gibbon,  iii.  344).  Tillemont 
all  intei*ference  with  the  repose  of  the  (vii.  174)  puts  the  foundation  of  Uie 
body  in  tiie  grave.  It  is  said  that  in  the  society  about  325 ;  so  Schrockh  (y.  102); 
roign  of  Justinian  the  body  waa  dis-  but  Qieseler's  date  (I.  ii.  230)  is  about 
covered  by  revelation,  and  that  it  was  340. 

eventually  removed  to  Vienne.    Tillem.  ^  Hieron.   Prjef.   in  Regul.   Pachom. 

vii.  133-4.  7  ;  Palladius,  Hist.  Lausiaca,  38  (a  book 

«  Vita  Pachom.  G-12,  21-2,  in  book  i.  on  the  monastic  life  addressed  to  one 

of  Rosweyd's   *  Vita?   Patrum '  (Patrol.  J^ausus,  of  which  the  Greek  is  in  Patrol. 

Ixxiii.)  ;  Soz.  iii,  14.  Gr.  xxxiv.,  and  a  Latin  translation  is 

•  Vita,  12.  There  is  a  vaiiety  of  road-  giveu  both  there,  and  in  Rosweyd,  1.  x. 
ing  between  Ta&4vvri  y^(r<p  {the  ishtid  of  l*atrol.  Lat.  IxxiiL) ;  Tillem.  vii.  177 ; 
Tabcntki)f  and    Tafiiyirfi(r<fi  {Tubennesus,  Neaud.  iii.  335. 
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The  monks  lived  in  cells,  each  of  which  contained  three-WThey 
were  under  engagements  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  a  chief,  who  was  called  abbot  (from  a  Syriac  word  signifying 
fcaher),  or  archimandrite  (from  the  Greek  fidvSpa,  a  sheepfold.^ 
Under  him  each  of  the  monasteries  was  governed  by  a  head  of  its 
own,  and  the  chief  abbot  from  time  to  time  made  a  circuit  of  visita- 
tion.® The  whole  society  assembled  at  the  mother  monastery  twice 
every  year — at  the  Easter  festival  and  in  the  month  of  August/ 
The  monks  were,  by  the  direction  of  the  brazen  tablet,  divided 
into  twenty-four  classes,  named  from  the  Greek  letters,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  characters  of  the  individuals ;  this  the 
simplest  were  in  the  class  I,  while  the  more  knowing  were  ranked 
under  the  letters  of  more  complicated  form.^  A  strict  community 
of  all  things  was  enforced,  so  that  it  was  considered  as  a  serious 
breach  of  discipline  to  speak  of  "  my  "  coat,  or  book,  or  pen.**  The 
monks  employed  themselves  in  agriculture^  basket-weaving,  rope- 
making,  and  other  kinds  of  industry.  The  produce  of  their  labour 
was  carried  down  the  Nile  in  boats  belonging  to  the  society  and 
manned  by  monks ;  and  the  money  which  it  fetched  in  the  markets 
of  Alexandria  was  not  only  enough  for  their  own  support,  but 
enabled  them  to  perform  works  of  charity.*  They  prayed  many 
times  a-day,^  fasted  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  and 


*  The  observances  of  the  order  are 
gathered  partly  from  the  aocoimt  of  the 
brazen  tablet,  in  the  Life,  c.  22  ;  partly 
from  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  the 
Rule  of  Pachomius.  (Patrol,  xxiii.)  See 
also  the  *  Precepts '  ascribed  to  Pacho- 
mius, Patrol.  Gr.  xl.  947,  seqq. 

^  Qibbon,  iii.  348  ;  Neand.  iii.  349  y 
Giesel.  I.  iL  230^  The  ti^^le  of  abbot 
was  also  often  g^ven  to  other  monks, 
especially  to  such  as  were  distinguished 
for  age  or  sanctity.  Ducange,  s.  v. 
Abbas,  p.  19. 

•  Tillem.  vii.  179 ;  Neand.  iii.  335, 

'  Hieron.  Praef.  7 ;  Fleury,  xx.  9  ; 
Tillem.  yii.  178. 

f  Vita,  22;  Soz.  iii.  15. 

**  Cassian.  de  Coenob.  Instit.  iv.  13. 
This  was  a  general  feature  of  monachism. 
St.  Jerome  (Ep.  i;xii.  33)  tells  a  story 
of  one  of  the  Nitrian  n\onks,  "  rather 
saving  than  avaricious,"  who  left  at  his 
death  a  hundred  aolidi,  which  he  had 
earned  by  weaving  flax.  The  brother- 
hood, about  5000  in  number,  held  a 
consultation  as  to  the  disposal  of  th,e 
money.  Some  were  for  giving  it  to  the 
poor  ;  some,  to  the  church ;  others,  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  But  the 
fathers  of  the  Bociety;^  "1 


loquente  Spiritu,"  quoted  the  text — 
*'  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  )"  and 
ordered  that  it  should  be  buried  with 
its  owner.  Jerome  adds,  that  this  was 
not  done  out  of  harshness  towards  the 
deceased  ^onk,  but  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  hoarding.  A  more  remark- 
able tale  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  Dialogues,  iv.  55. 
See  too  the  autobiography  of  GUibert, 
abbot  of  Nogent,  in  the  xii*^  century,  i. 
22  (Patrol,  clvi.)  and  the  Life  of  Peter 
of  Cluny,  c.  9  (ib.  clxxxix.). 

1  Cassian.  de  Coen.  Inst.  x.  22.  Ru- 
flnus  says  that  the  Egyptian  monks  used 
to  labour  for  hire  in  harvest,  and  to 
give  their  earnings  to  the  poor.  Histi, 
Monach.  18. 

^  Sozomen*s  account  of  the  number 
of  times  (iii.  14)  is  not  dear,  and  puzzles 
Valois  (n.  in  loc.)  and  Tillemont  (vii. 
183.  683).  In  the  life  of  Pachomius  it 
is  related  that  the  angel  prescribed 
twelve  prayers  during  the  dav,  twelve 
in  the  evenine,  and  twelve  in  the  night ; 
and,  on  the  s3>bot's  expressing  surprise 
at  the  smallness  of  tne  number,  told 
him  that  the  rule  was  drawn  out 
the  weaker  brethren,  and  that  the 
feet  would,  ot  tbj9ir  own  aooord» 


told  - 

it  f^^^^^H 
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communicated  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the  Lord's  day.*  Their 
meals  were  taken  in  common — each  being  preceded  by  psahnodj. 
They  ate  in  silence,  and  with  their  hoods  drawn  oyer  thdr  faces,  so 
that  no  one  might  see  his  neighbours,  or  anything  but  the  hre  srt 
before  him.°  The  heavenly  rule  was  not  stringent  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food — ordaining  only  that  each  monk  should  labour  in  pro- 
portion to  his  eating ;  but  most  of  them  carried  their  abstinence 
beyond  the  letter  of  its  requirements.®  The  sick  were  tended  witb 
remarkable  care.^  The  monks  had  a  peculiar  dress,^  the  duef 
article  of  which  was  a  goat-skin,  in  imitation  of  Elijah,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  pattern  of  the  monastic  life.'  They  were  never  to 
undress,  except  that  at  communicating  they  unloosened  their 
girdles.  They  slept  with  their  clothes  on,  and  in  churs  so  con- 
structed as  to  keep  them  almost  in  a  standing  posture.* 

Pachomius  had  a  sister,  whom  the  fame  of  his  institution  in- 
duced  to  visit  Ta^benne.     On  being  informed  of  her  arrival,  the 
abbot  desired  the  porter  of  the  monastery  to  beg  that  she  would 
be  content  with  the  assurance  of  his  welfare ;  and  to  inform  her 
that,  if  she  were  disposed  to  imitate  his  manner  of  life,  he  would 
cause  a  monastery  to  be  built  for  her  at  a  distance  from  hiuL    This 
message  had  the  effect  which  Pachomius  intended ;  the  monastery 
was  built  for  his  sister  by  monks  from  Tabenne ;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  found  herself  abbess  of  a  large  community  of  women, 
regulated  by  a  code  which  her  brother  had  framed  on  the  model  of 
his  own,  and  subject  to  his  orders,  although  he  never  personally 
visited  it'    After  this  first  example,  the  formation  of  such  societies 
was   rapid — the   female   recluses   being  styled  nuns — a  title  of 
uncertain  derivation  and  meaning.^     Pachomius  died  in  348.' 

About  the  same  time  when  Pachomius  established  his  order  at 

beyond  it  (22).     Caasian  tells   us  that  Nos.  67-72,  148. 

the  Egyptian  monks,  instead  of  observ-        '  Hieron.  Prof.  64;  Soz.  iii.  14;  Giesel. 

ing  stated  hours  of  devotion  in  the  day-  I.  ii.  238-9. 

time,    were    continually    employed    in         •  Vita,  22  ;  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiaca,  38. 

prayers    and   psalmody  while    at  their  But  the  88th  rule  speaks  of  sleeping  on 

work  (De  Cojn.  Inst.  iii.  2).     On  the  mats. 

different  rules  of  monastic  societies  in         *  Vita,  28. 

tliix  respect,  see  Gieseler,  I.  ii.  231.  "  In  Greek  voWs  ;    in  Latin,  ncmna, 

"  llieron.  Pncf.  ad  Regul.  Pachom.  5;  The  word  appears  to  be  of  Egyptian 

Soz.  iii.  14.  •  origin,  and  is  variously  interpreted — 

"  Vita,  22  ;  Cass,  de  C<£n.Inst.  iv.  18;  sancta^  cattta,  qu<e  wm  est  kujus  aaaUi, 

Boz.iii.  14.  St.  Benedict  says  in  his  Rule  (c.  63, 

°  Vita,  22.  Patrol.  Ixvi.),  "Juniores  autem  priores 

P  Hieron.  Proef.  5  ;    Regul.  Pachom.  suos  nonnos  vocent;  quod    intelligitur 

*0-7.  patema  reverentia.**     See  Pucange,  s.  v. 

t       **  The  rule  of  Pachomius — unlike  some  Xcmnus  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  247. 
I  later  rules— is  very  particular  on  the        «  Tillem.  vii.  197.    See  PatroL   Gr. 

r   subject  of  washing  the  monks'  linen.  See  xxxiv.  436-7. 
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Tabenne,  the  elder  Macarlus  ^  took  up  his  abode  in  the  de&ert  of 
Scetis — a  vast  solitude  near  the  Libyan  frontier  of  Egypt ' — and 
Ammon  on  the  Nitrian  or  Nitre  mountain.  Around  them  were 
soon  gathered  large  numbers  of  monks,  living  in  separate  cells, 
which  either  were  solitary  or  were  grouped  together  in  clusters 
called  laurcB.^  The  monks  met  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
week  for  public  worship ;  if  any  one  were  absent,  it  was  concluded 
that  he  must  be  sick,  and  some  of  the  brethren  were  sent  to  visit 
his  cell.  Except  on  such  occasions,  they  never  spoke.  The 
Nitrian  monks  were  reckoned  to  be  about  5000  in  the  end  of  the 
century.^ 

The  monastic  system  soon  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt 
In  Syria  it  was  introduced  by  Hilarion,  a  pupil  and  a.d.  306- 
imitator  of  Antony,  who  lived  fifty  years  in  the  desert  ^^^* 
near  Gaza.^  In  Mesopotamia  it  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and 
derived  especial  lustre  from  the  genius  and  piety  of  the  mystic 
St  Ephrem."^  Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebaste  established  monasteries 
in  Armenia,®  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  St  Basil 
organized  societies  of  coenobites  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.^ 
Athanasius,  on  his  visit  to  Borne  in  840,  was  accompanied  by 
some  Egyptian  monks,  who  were  the  first  that  were  seen  in  the 
west  Their  wild  and  rude  appearance  excited  the  disgust  of  the 
Romans,  but  with  many  the  feeling  was  soon  exchanged  for  re- 
verence. The  profession  of  religious  celibacy  found  votaiies  among 
the  younger  ladies  of  the  capital,  and  among  the  earliest  of  these 
who  embraced  it  was  Marcellina,  the  sister  of  St  Ambrose.* 
The  zeal  with  which  Ambrose,  after  becoming  a  bishop,  advocated 
the  cause  of  celibacy,  may  perhaps  have  been  in  part  prompted  by 
bis  sister.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  subject,  maintaining  that 
young  women  ought  to  embrace  the  virgin  life  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  their  parents,  and  fortifying  his  argument  by  tales  of 

y  So  called  for  the  sake  of  distinotion  miraculous  stories.    As  to  his  habits,  we 

from  another  celebrated  monk,  his  con-  are  told  **  Capillum  semel  in  anno  die 

temporary.    For  information  as  to  both,  Pascha)  totondit ;  super  nudam  humum 

and  for  the  works  ascribed  to  them,  see  stratumque  junceum  usque  ad  mortem 

Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiv.  cubitavit,    Saccum    quo    semel    fuerat 

■  Tillem.  viii.  577-9,  806 ;    Schrockh,  indutus  nunquam  lavans ;  et  superfluum 

Tiii.  290.  esse  dicens  muuditias  in  cilicio  qusorere. 

*  Aa^pa  meant  a  street^  and  the  word  Nee  mutavit  alteram  tunicam  nisi  cum 

was  also  used  to  designate  the  parishes  prior  penitus  scissir  esset,  ftc."— c.  10. 

of  Alexandria.    Epiph.  Ixix.  1.  "^  Schrockh,  viii.  255. 

»»  Soz.  iv.  31;   Tillem.  vii.  154,  159,  •  Soz.  iii,  14;  Schrockh,  v.  166-7. 

160  ;  viii.  577  ;  Neand.  iii.  334;  Giesel.  '  P.  266, 

I.  ii.  2oO.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  Izxvii.  5 ;  Baron.  340. 

^  Soz.  iii,  14.    There  is  a  life  of  M^l  7 «.  Gibbon,  iii.  344  ;  Sehrttckh^  zlv.  161, 
rion  by  Jeix>me  (Patrol,  uuii*)  wiiM|^^HBfi0il«r>  ii.  86. 
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judgments  which  had  befallen  persons  who  dared  to  dissuade  tbor 
relatives  from  such  a  course.^  He  extolled  virginity  in  his 
sermons — even  (as  he  says)  to  the  weariness  of  his  hearers.  The 
matrons  of  his  city  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  daughters  frtRn 
the  fascination  of  these  discourses  by  forcibly  keeping  them  at 
home ;  but  crowds  of  virgins  from  other  quarters — some  of  tbem 
even  from  Mauritania — flocked  to  seek  consecration  at  the  handB 
of  the  bishop  of  Milan.^  The  little  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  Dalmatia  became  sprinkled  with  monasteries  and  cells.''  St 
Martin,  who  had  lived  as  a  monk  in  the  island  of  Gallinaria, 
introduced  monasticism  into  Gaul,  built  religious  houses  near 
Foitiers  and  Tours,  and  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  two  thousand 
of  the  brethren."^  In  Africa  monasticism  made  less  progress  than 
elsewhere.  It  did  not  obtain  any  footing  until  it  vras  introduced 
by  St  Augustine,  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century;  nor 
was  the  authority  of  that  great  bishop,  or  even  the  example  which 
he  gave  by  living  in  coenobite  fashion  with  his  clergy,  sufficient  to 
attract  to  the  monastic  life  any  but  persons  of  the  lower  ranks. 
Salvian,  about  the  year  450,  witnesses  that  it  still  continued  to  be 
unpopular  in  Africa,  and  that  monks  were  objects  of  persecution 
in  that  country." 

The  rules  and  habits  of  the  monastic  societies  difiered  according 
to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  judgment  of  their  founders. 
Industrial  occupations — such  as  field-labour,  building,  wearing, 
or  the  manufacture  of  nets,  baskets,  and  sandals— were  generally 
prescribed  in  the  east,  and  Augustine  wrote  a  treatise  against  those 
monks  who  wished  to  be  exempt  from  such  labour.**  But  St 
Martin  regarded  such  things  as  likely  to  become  hindrances  to 
devotion,  and  would  allow  no  other  manual  work  than  that  the 
younger  brethren  should  transcribe  books.^  The  monks  of  Gaul, 
indeed,  having  ample  employment  for  their  energies  in  combating 
the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  barbarians  among  whom  they 
were  placed,  did  pot  need  to  have  their  hours  relieved  from  vacancy 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian 

••  De  Virginib.  i.  11.  "»  Sulp.  SeveruB  ;  Soz.  iii.  14. 

'  lb.  10.  »  Poeaid.  Vita  Aug.  v.,  xi.  ;   SalT.  de 

^  Baron.  398.  49-52 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  251.  Gubero.  Dei,  viii.  4  (Patrol.  liii.J  ;  "ni- 

"  Proceasu  poJagi  Jam  sc  Qipmria  toUit:  lem.  xiii.  193-9,  226-8 ;    Schrockh,  viiL 

8qualnt  luclfugls  insula  plenn  vlris.  379-380 ;  XY.  288,   328  :  Guizot>  ii  64 ; 

Ipal  »e  nionachuH  (Jra.'co  cugnomino  dicnnt  Giesel   I.  ii,  253. 

(^od  soli  nullo  vivere  teste  volant  „   *  A^*  n.^^^  *  ijr<>.«»yvl./N*»«»  »   nx.f«»i 

Munenifortuuaemctuunt.duni(liUiinaverentur:  ,  V^®   ^^^   Monachorum     (Patrol. 

Qui»qaam  Rpontc  miser,  no  miser  case  qneatr  xl.). 

„  *^''                 ^  P  Sulp.     Sev.     Vita    Martiiii,    10 ; 

Hutu.  J^umatxanus ik licdUu iuo,l  439.  «egg.  Sghr5ckh,  viii.  217,  245. 
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deserts.^  As  to  food  and  clothing,  also,  the  varieties  of  climate 
were  considered.  "  A  large  appetite,"  says  Martin's  biographer, 
**  is  gluttony  in  Greeks ;  but  in  Gauls  it  is  nature."  ^ 

Pachomius  required  a  probation  of  three  years  before  admission 
into  his  order,"  and  a  similar  rule  was  adopted  in  other  societies. 
There  was  as  yet  no  vow  exacted  at  entrance,  although  St  Basil 
suggests  that  a  formal  profession  should  be  required ;  ^  nor  was  the 
profession  of  monasticism  irrevocable,  for,  although  withdrawal  was 
a  subject  for  penance,  it  was  yet  in  some  cases  even  recommended 
as  the  safest  course.^ 

All  the  chief  teachers  of  the  age,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  vied  with  each- other  in  the  praise  of  celibacy  and  monasti- 
dsm.^  St  Jerome,  in  particular — the  most  learned  man  of  his  day, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  eastern 
and  the  Latin  divisions  of  the  church — exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  promotion  of  monachism,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
belongs  in  great  part  to  the  general  history  of  the  subject 

This  fEither — ^in  whom  we  see  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  and 
a  sincere  zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ  strangely  combined  with  ex- 
travagance, love  of  power,  pride,  vanity,  violent  irritability,  and 
extreme  bitterness  of  temper  ^ — was  born  of  Christian  parents  at 
Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.'  He  studied  at 
Borne  under  Donatus,  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  and,  after  having 
reached  manhood,  felt  himself  called  to  a  reli^ous  life  and  was 
baptized.^  After  having  travelled  in  Gaul  and  other  countries,  he 
withdrew,  in  374,  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  eastward  of  Syria,^  where 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  the  most  violent  mortifications.    But  the 

4  Beugnot,  i.  304.  opposition  to  somethifig  like  a  judg- 
'  Stilp.  Sev.  Dialog,  i.  8 ;   Mosh.  i.  ment  of  the  catholic  world  in  favour  of 
306  ;  Giesel.  1. 11.  253.  his  saintly  perfection.    I  cannot,  indeed, 
*  yita»  22.  force  myself  to  approve  or  like  against 
'  £p.  cxcix.  19.  mv  judgment  or  feeling ;  but  I  can  re- 
"  Soz.  ill.  14 ;  Bingh.  VII.  iii.  7,  22 ;  ceive  things  on  faith  against  both  one 
Schrockh,  viii.  277-8 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  247.  and  the  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
'   SchH>ckh,    v.    167-8  ;    viii.    233  ;  certain   characteristics  of  this  learned 
Theiner,  c.  xi. ;  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  249.  and    highly  gifted    man    on    faith.*' — 
y  Tillemont's  Life  of  St.  Jerome  (vol.  (Church  of  the  Fathers,  263-4.)    I  must 
xii.)  opens  with  a  prefatory  chapter  on  plainly  avow  that  the  morality  of  such 
the  character  of  the  saint,  in  which  the  refinements  appears  to  me  very  aues- 
biographer  is  curiously  distracted  be-  tionable,  and  that  I  have  throughout 
tween  his  own   impressions    and    the  held  myself  at  liberty  to  form  and  to 
authority  of  his  church.     On  the  same  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  personages 
subject.  Dr.  Newman,  while  yet  a  mem-  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
ber  of  the  English  church,  wrote  as        '  The  date  is  placed  In  331  by  Pros- 
follows  . — "  I  do  not  scruple  to  sa^  that,  per  (Patrol.  Ii.  576),  who  is  foUowed  by 
were  he  not  a  saint,  there  are  things  in  Schrockh  (xi.  7)  and  by  Clinton.    Tille- 
his  writings  and  views  from  which  I  mont's  date  (xii.  6,  618)  is  342. 
should  shrink  ;  but  as  the  case ^Uad^l        •  Tillem.  xL  7-11. 
shrink  rather  from  putting  nMlHjl^^^  Tillem.  xii.  19 ;  Schrockh,  xi  14. 
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impulses  of  sensuality,  to  which  he  confesses  that  he  had  yielded 
before  his  baptism,^  revived  in  the  solitude  where  he  had  hoped  to 
find  freedom  from  temptation.  He  strove  against  them  by  fasting 
and  prayer ;  ^  and,  wishing  to  add  some  humiliating  occupation  to 
these  exercises,  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  converted 
Jew — the  language  being  recommended  for  the  purpose  bj  the 
indignity  of  learning  an  alphabet,  by  the  unmusical  sound  of  the 
words,  and  by  the  unadorned  plainness  of  the  sacred  writings.* 
The  acquisition  proved  valuable  in  a  degree  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensiite  for  the  injury  which  he  tells  us  ^  that  his  Latin  style, 
and  even  his  pronunciation,  had  suffered  from  it. 

Jerome  had  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  classical  literatnie, 
while  he  despised  the  Scriptures  for  their  simplicity.     The  bent  of 
his  studies  was  changed  by  a  remarkable  incident,  either  while  he 
•was  residing  at  Antioch  before  betaking  himself  to  the  desert,'  or 
during  his  retirement.     lie  had  a  severe  illness,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  when  he  found  himself  placed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  and,  on  being  asked  his  condition,  answered  that  he 
was  a  Christian.      "  Thou  liest,"  it  was  said,  **  thou  art  not  a 
Christian,  but  a  Gceronian  ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is 
thy  heart  also."     He  was  severely  beaten,  but  at   his  earnest 
entreaty,  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  saints  who  stood 
around,  his  life  was  spared,  in  pity  of  his  youth.     He  swore  never 
again  to  open  a  heathen  book,  and,  on  returning  to  the  world, 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  that  his  shoulders  were  black  and  his  body 
aching  from  the  blows  which  he  had  received.**     Jerome  seems  to 
have  afterwards  dealt  with  this  story  according  to  his  convenience 
— treating  it  as  a  solemn  reality  when  he  wished   to   dissuade 
others  from  the  study  of  secular  learning,  and  as  a  mere  dream 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  deny  that  he  had  not  strictly 
obser>'ed  his  oath.*     In  later  ages  his  vision  was  ofken  pleaded 
in  favour  both  of  an  indolent  unwillingness  to  study  and  of  a 
fanatical  contempt  of  letters.^ 

The    cx)ntroversies    of  the  time    disquieted    even   the   desert 
Jerome  quarrelled  with  the  neighbouring  monks  as  to  the  disputes 

«  Ep.  xlviii.  20.  the  inferences  against  him  were  wrong. 

**  Ep.  xzii.  7;  cxxv.  12;  Tillem.  xiL  *'Dixi  me  nsDcularcs  litteras  non  dein- 

8,  2l-:i;  Theiner,  i.  ir>5-7.  ceps  lectnnira ;  de  futnro  Rponaio  e?t. 

•  Ep.  cxxv.  12.                f  Ep.  xxix.  7.  non  praiteritte  memorisB  abolitio.'*    M. 

'  Tillem.  xii.  24-7,  is  for  the  desert ;  Ozanam  says  all  that  he  can  for  Jerome 

S:hr6ckh,  xi.  14-7,  for  Antiocli.  as  to  this,  i.  302-4. 

"  Kp.  xxii.  .-^0.  k  Schi-ockh,  vii.  366  ;  xi.    14-7.    See 

See  Rufiu.  Apol.  ii.  8,  andJerome's  Milton's  characteristic  comment,  *  Are- 

•■wer,  i.  30-1;  iii.  32.     In  i.   30,   he  opagitica,*  p.  107,  in  Prose  Works,  ed. 

•y»  that,  even  if  it  were  not  a  dream,  Fletcher. 
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of  Meletius^  Paulinus,  and  ^the  Apollinarian  Vitalis  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Antioch,  and  as  to  the  use  of  the  term 
hj/postasia.^  An  appeal  to  Dainasus  of  Rome  for  direction  seems 
to  have  decided  him  in  favour  of  Paulinus ;  °  he  left  the  desert  in 
377,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained  presbyter  by  that 
bishop,  with  a  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  bound  to  any  par- 
ticuliur  sphere  of  duty.^  After  having  spent  some  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, during  the  episcopate  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom 
he  greatly  revered,^  he  settled  in  382  at  Bome,  where  he  acted 
as  ecclesiastical  secretary,*^  to  Damasus,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
studies. 

This  position,  with  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  the  reputation 
of  religious  experience  which  he  had  brought  from  the  east,  gave 
him  the  means  of  powerfully  forwarding  the  cause  of  monasdcism 
and  celibacy.'  He  soon  gained  an  immense  influence  among  the 
Roman  ladies  of  rank,  among  whom  Marcella,  Asella,  Paula, 
and  Fabiola  were  conspicuous.  He  directed  their  spiritual  life ; 
he  read  and  explained  the  Scriptures  to  them,  while  their  eager 
questions  often  went  beyond  his  power  of  answering ;  he  endea- 
voured to  draw  all  women  into  a  resolution  to  preserve  their 
virginity  or  their  widowhood,  and  to  engage  in  a  course  of 
asceticism.'  When  remarks  were  made  on  his  confining  his  in- 
structions to  the  weaker  sex,  he  answered  that,  if  men  would  ask 
him  about  Scripture,  he  would  not  occupy  himself  with  women.^ 

The  religion  which  Jerome  taught  his  female  pupils  was  not 
without  its  temptations  to  pride,  from  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  warnings"  were  sufficient  to  preserve  them.  They 
were  charged  to  seclude  themselves  from  all  other  persons ;  the 
virgin  Eustochium  was  exhorted  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
married  women  as  corrupting.'    The  pursuits  of  piety  and  unusual 

■  Epp.  v.,  xvii.;  TiUem.  xii.  43-4;  Buonamici  in  denying  this— interpreting 

Schrockn,  xi.  28-9.  chartis  eccleaiasticis  of  scriptural  studiee 

»  Ep.   xv.-xvi. ;    Tillem.    xii.    45-9  ;  — ^not   of   eccleeiaatical    documents.     I 

Schrockh,  xi.  30.  have  no  knowledge  of  Buonamici's  arffu- 

<>  Hieron.  c.  Joh.  Hieros.  41 ;  Tillem.  ment ;  but  the  words  in  brackets,  which 

xii.  49-51.  Schrockh  does  not  quote,  seem  to  jus- 

P  Adv.  Rufin.  i.  13;  de  VV.  Illustr.  tify  the  common  interpretation  of  the 

117 ;  UUmann's  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  others. 

197-9.  '  Tillem.  xii.  63 ;  SchrCckh,  xi.  62 ; 

**  So  it  is  generally  inferred  from  Ep.  Theiner,  i.  161-2. 

cxxiii.  10. — "Cum  m  chartis  ecclesias-  ■  Ep.  cxxvii.  7-8;  SchrOckh,  xi.  71 ; 

ticis  juYarem  Damasum,  Komanse  urbis  xiL  375. 

episcopum  [et  orientis  atque  occidentis  *  Ep.  Ixv.  1.                  "  Ep.  xxii.  17- 

synodicis     consul  tationibus     responds-  '  Ep.  xxiL  16. 
rem]."^  Schrockh    (viii.    117)    foUows 
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learning  animated  them  to  despise  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
the  world;  and  they  were  taught  to  regard  such   amusementBi 
without  any  distinction,  as  sins  of  the  most  deadly  kiud.'    On 
those  who  followed  his  directions  Jerome  layidied  byperbolic&l 
praises.     He  tells  them  that  a  mother  who  gives  up  her  daughter 
to  celibacy  becomes  the  "  mother-in-law  of  God  **" — an  expresnoD 
which  not  unnaturally  gave  occasion  for   charges  of  profimity/ 
One  of  his  epistles  is  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  Asella,  written  to 
Marcella,  whom,  with  an  amusing  show  of  gravity,  be  begs  not  to 
communicate  it  to  her  friend  the  subject  of  it^     His  eulogium  oo 
Paula  after  her  death  begins  thus — "  If  all  the  members  of  my 
body  were  turned  into  tongues,  and  all  my  joints  were  to  utter 
human  voices,  I  should  be  unable  to  say  anything  worthy  of  the 
holy  and  venerable    Paula's  virtues."®      Eustochium  he  styles 
"  the  precious  pearl " — "  the  precious  jewel  of  virginity  and  tbe 
church."  ^     She,  he  says,  "  in  gathering  the  flowers  of  vii^nity," 
answers  to   the  good  ground  in  the  parable  which  yielded  an 
hundred-fold,  while  her  sister  Paulina,  who  had  died  in  wedlock, 
was  as  that  which  brought  forth  thirty-fold,  and  their  moth^,  the 
widowed  Paula,  as  that  which  brought  forth  sixty-fold.*     With  no 
less  zeal  he  extols  Demetrias,  a  member  of  tJie  great  Anician 
family,'  who,  with  her  mother  Juliana,  had  been  driven 
by  the  calamities  of  Rome  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Africa. 
On  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage,  this  "  foremost 
maiden  of  the  Roman  world  for  nobility  and  wealth  "  ^  declared 
her  resolution  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy.     Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  other  eminent  teachers  wrote  to  her  on  the  occasion ;  among 
them,  Pelagius,  whose  peculiar  tenets  were  then   beginning  to 
attract  attention,  addressed  to  her,  at  her  mother's  request,  an 
elaborate  epistle,  in  which  his  errors  were  so  strongly  expressed 
that  Augustine  and  Alypius  thought  it  necessary  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  it  by  writing  jointly  to  Juliana.**     "  What  an  exultation 
was  there  throughout  the  whole  family ! "  exclaims  Jerome.     **  As 

'  SchrOckb,  xi.  76.        ■  Ep.  xxii.  20.  printed    among    St.     Jerome's    works 

"  Rufiu.  Apol.  ii.  10.     *»  Ep.  xxiv.  (Patrol,  nxx.,   15,  aeqq.),  will  be  men- 

'  Ep.  cviii.  1.  ^  Ibid.  4.  tioned  hereafter.     Like  Jerome's  eulo- 

*  Ep.  Ixvi.  2.    This  comparison  of  the  giums,  it  was  likely  to  raise  a  dangerous 

throe  states  is  frequent  with  Jerome,  self-satisfaction    in     Demetrias.      (8oe 

and   afterwards   became   current.     See,  especially  c.  14.)     The  letter  of  Augtis- 

for  example,  ^Ifiics  Homilies,  i.  149,  tine  and  his  friend  is  the  188th  of'bis 

ed.  Thorpe.  epistles.     See   also   Aug.  de   Gratia  et 

'  See  Montalembert,  i.  148.  Persever.  23,  40,  seqq.,  for  the  errors  of 

^  Ep.  cxxx.  1.  Pehigius*  letter. 

The   letter  of    Pelagius,  which  is 
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r  from  a  fruitful  root,  a  multitude  of  virgins  sprang  up  at  once, 
xkd  a  crowd  of  dependents  and  servants  followed  the  example  of 
tieir  pattern  and  mistress.  Through  every  house  ran  a  fervour 
£  professing  virginity.  Nay,  I  say  too  little — all  the  churches 
hroughout  Africa  danced,  as  it  were,  for  joy.  The  fame  of  the 
uct  penetrated  not  only  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but  even  to 
he  very  tents  of  the  barbarians.  All  the  islands  between  Africa 
md  Italy  were  filled  with  the  rumour ;  and  the  rejoicings,  un- 
checked in  their  progress,  ran  further  and  further."  He  goes  on 
o  say  that*Rome  had  put  off  her  mourning  garments — regarding 
he  **  perfect  conversion  "  of  her  child  as  a  token  of  divine  favour 
owards  herself — a  compensation  for  the  calamities  which  she  had 
ately  endured;  that  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
"egioDS  of  the  east  resounded  with  celebrations  of  Demetrias. 
*  Even  now,"  he  tells  her,  in  words  which  admit  of  more  than  one 
upplication,  "  you  have  received,  O  virgin,  more  than  you  have 
>fiered.  Whereas  only  one  province  had  known  you  as  the  bride 
3f  man,  the  whole  world  has  heard  of  you  as  the  virgin  of  Christ."  * 
The  constant  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  virginity  in  writing  to 
Budi  correspondents — the  strange,  and  sometimes  grossly  indecent,* 
comparisons  with  earthly  love  by  which  Jerome  illustrates  their 
mystical  union  with  the  heavenly  bridegroom — are  singularly  at 
variance  with  modem  ideas  of  delicacy.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy 
to  understand  why  the  choice  of  an  unmarried  life — which  among 
ourselves  is  an  every-day  effect  of  mere  economical  prudence — 
sliould  be  extravagantly  magnified  as  the  loftiest  reach  of  heroic 
sanctity."* 

Of  the  Roman  ladies  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jerome, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium  are  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  history.  Paula  was  bom  in  347.  Her  father  was 
said  to  be  descended  from  Agamemnon ;  her  mother  from  the 
Scipios  and  the  Gracchi."  Her  husband,  Toxotius,  who  traced 
his  lineage  through  the  Julian  family  to  iEneas,®  died  in  380, 
leaving  her  with  a  young  son  of  his  own  name,  and  with  four 
daughters,  Blcsilla,  Paulina,  Eustochium,  and  Rufina.  Paula  had 
already  entered  en  a  course  of  strict  religion  before  she  became 
acquainted  with  Jerome.^     Eustochium,  who  had  been  trained 

'  Ep.  cxxx.  6.        ^  E.  g.  Ep.  xxii.  25.  connected  with  it. 

■  It  i«  always  the  celibacy  that  ia  put  °  Hieron.  Ep.  criii.  3 ;  Tillem.  xii  84. 

forward   as  the  great   merit— not    the  ®  Ep.  cviii.  4. 

devotion    and   asceticism   which    wore  ^  Tillem.  xii.  85. 

VOL.  I.  'L 
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undiT  the  care  of  the  noble  and  pious  widow  Marcella,  was  the 
first  Roman  maiden  of  high  birth  who  dedicated  her  vii^itjto 
God.'i  At  tho  desire  of  her  uncle  Hymetius,  his  wife,  Prarteitati, 
once  more  attired  her  after  the  fashion  of  this  world,  in  the  hope  . 
that  she  might  be  persuaded  to  abandon  her  resolutioa;  but 
Jerome  tells  us  that  in  the  same  night  the  matron  was  visited  in 
her  sleep  by  an  angel  of  temble  countenance  and  voice,  who  tdd 
her  that,  since  she  had  preferred  her  husband's  oommand  to 
Christ's,  the  sacrilegious  hands  which  had  touched  the  Tiigins 
head  should  wither ;  that  within  five  montlis  she  should  be  carried 
off  to  hell ;  and,  unless  she  repented  forthwith,  her  husband  and 
sous  should  be  taken  from  her  in  one  day.  These  threatemngs 
(he  says)  were  all  fulfilled ;  and  he  docs  not  fail  to  draw  a  mond 
for  others  from  the  fate  of  Praetextata/ 

Blesilla.  the  eldest  daughter  of  Paula,  became  a  widow  within 
seven  niontlis  after  her  marriage.  On  her  recovery  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  she  devoted  herself,  by  what  is  styled  "a  sort  of 
second  baptism,"  *  to  prayer  and  mortification.  Her  tears  flowed, 
not  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  but  for  the  irreparable  forfeiture 
of  the  virgin's  crown.'  She  learnt  Hebrew  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  contended  with  her  mother  which  should  commit  to  memorvand 
should  chant  the  greater  number  of  psalms  in  the  original  After 
thrtv  montlis  of  this  life  Blesilla  died,  her  end  having  apparently 
been  hastened  by  her  austerities.  At  her  funeral,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  jH)nip  suitable  to  her  rank,  Paula  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  was  c^irried  home  as  if  dead.  The  crowd  of  spectators  burst 
forth  into  loud  cries,  **  See  how  she  weeps  for  her  child,  after 
having  killed  her  with  fasting ! "  and  they  were  clamorous  for  the 
death  or  banishment  of  the  monks,  by  whose  arts  they  declared 
that  both  mother  and  daughter  had  been  bewitched.  Jerome, 
who  was  especially  aimed  at,  wrote  to  reprove  Paula  for  having, 
by  her  exhibition  of  grief,  given  this  occasion  to  the  enemy ;  the 
devil  (he  said)  having  missed  her  daughter's  soul,  was  now  at- 
tempting to  catch  her  own." 

In  addition  to  the  popular  excitement,  Jerome  had  provoked  the 
dislike  of  many  Koman  nobles,  whose  female  relatives  had  been 
under  his  guidance.  He  had  also  made  many  enemies  among  the 
proft»ssed  virgins  by  censuring  their  inconsistencies  in  dress  and 
niaiuiers,''  and  wjis  deeply  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  clerg}', 

''  Hion:>u.    Ep.    xxii.     15;    Ixvi.    3;         «  Ep.  xxii.  15 ;  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  1. 
^^^^  i>.  ^.  '  Kp.  cvii.  5.  »  Ep.  xxxix.  5  ;  l^Uem.  xii  87-9.». 

•  Kp.  xxxix.  3.  "  Ep.  xxvii.  2. 
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irhom  he  taxed  with  ignorance,  luxury,  rapacity,  and  selfishness, 
wrhile  they  retorted  by  complaints  of  his  intolerable  arrogance*' 
Even  his  ardent  admirer  Marcella  was  unable  to  approve  the  scorn 
rad  asperity  with  which  he  treated  his  opponents/  and  the 
satirical  letters  which  he  wrote  against  his  brethren  were  eagerly 
»rculated  among  the  heathen  as  tending  to  the  disparagement  of 
]!hristianity  altogether.*  By  the  death  of  Damasus,  in  384,  he 
06t  his  official  employment.  He  tells  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
lis  residence  at  Rome,  he  had  been  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
lad  even  been  regarded  as  worthy  to  succeed  to  the  bishoprick  ;^ 
Nit  by  this  time  the  general  opinion  had  changed.  He  had  made 
limself  unpopular ;  he  was  accused  of  magic,  and  of  improper 
amiliarity  with  Paula.  "What?"  he  indignantly  asks,  "was  I 
5ver  charged  with  following  after  silken  dresses,  glittering  jewels, 
jainted  faces,  or  the  desire  of  gold  ?  Was  there  no  other  among 
;he  Roman  matrons  who  could  subdue  my  mind,  but  one  who  is 
dways  weeping  and  fasting,  squalid  in  filthy  rags,  almost  blinded 
by  her  tears?  one  who  spends  whole  nights  in  supplications  to 
Grod  for  mercy ;  whose  songs  are  the  Psalms,  whose  speech  is  the 
Grospel,  whose  pleasure  is  continence,  whose  life  is  a  fast?"*^ 
That  his  own  intractable  character  had  been  in  any  degree  to 
blame  for  the  troubles  which  had  arisen,  was  an  idea  which  Jerome 
t;ould  neither  conceive  nor  entertain ;  ^  in  385,  after  a  residence 
of  somewhat  less  than  three  years,  he  left  Rome  in  disgust  for  the 
east* 

Paula  soon  after  followed,  with  Eustochium.  Jerome  draws 
an  elaborate  picture  ^  her  kindred,  her  marriageable  daughter 
Rufina,  and  the  young  Toxotius,  accompanying  her  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  and  imploring  that  she  would  not  abandon  them.' 
Perhaps  indignation  may  mingle  with  our  other  feelings  as  we  read 
his  eulogies  on  the  mistaken  heroism  which  led  her,  in  pursuit  of 
a  higher  religious  life,  to  cast  aside  the  duties  which  God  and 
nature  had  laid  upon  her.*^ 

Jerome  and  Paula  met  again  at  Antioch,  and  spent  some  time 
in  travelling,  together  or  apart.^  Paula  visited,  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  all  the  holy  sites ;  *  while  Jerome  employed  himself  in 
endeavouring,  by  the  help  of  local  traditions,  to  bring  the  topo- 
graphy of  Palestine  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  Scripture.     From 

'  Ep.  xxii.  28 ;  Baron.  385.  9.  »  "  Neeciebat  se  matrem,  ut  Christi 

■  Ep.  xxvii.            ■  Riifin.  Apol.  ii.  5.  probaret  ancillam."     lb. 

^  Ep.  xlv.  3.          ^  lb.  *»  Tillem.  xii.  100;  Schrockh,  xii.  S3. 

«>  Schrockh,  xi.  83.  »  Ep.  cviii.  8-14. 


«  Tillem.  xii.  100.  '  JteMriiL6. 
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the  Holy  Land  they  passed  into  Egypt,  where  they  sojourned 
among  the  Nitrian  monks,^  and  Jerome  attended  the  lectures  of 
Didymus,  the  last  eminent  master  of  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria,  who,  although  blind  from  early  childhood,  was  among 
the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  not  only  for  genius,  but  for  theolo^cal 
and  secular  learning."^  In  386-7  the  matron  and  her  spiritual 
guide  took  up  their  abode  at  Bethlehem,  then  a  place  of  great 
resort,  both  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
for  settlers  who  wished  to  enjoy  such  advantages  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  scenes  famous  in  sacred  history  might  be  expected  to  yield 
for  the  religious  life.  Jerome  describes  in  lofty  terms  the  Iotc, 
the  harmony,  and  the  mutual  forbearance  which  reigned  among 
the  sojourners  in  the  Redeemer's  birthplace ;  ^  but  his  praises  were 
perhaps  chiefly  founded  on  the  improvement  in  his  own  position,  as 
compared  with  that  of  his  latter  days  at  Rome ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  Bethlehem  was  at  peace  when  he  arrived  there,  bis  temper 
soon  introduced  the  elements  of  discord.** 

Paula  became  an  object  of  interest  to  pilgrims,  whose  veneration 
more  than  compensated  for  the  secular  advantages  which  she  had 
resigned.'*  For  a  time  Jerome  lived  in  a  small  cell.  He  was 
supported  by  Paula,  but  would  accept  only  the  coarsest  clothing, 
with  a  diet  of  bread,  water,  and  pulse.'i  By  selling  the  remainder 
of  his  patrimony,  through  the  agency  of  his  brother  Paulmian, 
whom  he  sent  into  the  west  for  the  purpose,  he  was  able  to  build 
a  monastery,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  up  his  abode, 
and  a  hospital,  which  was  open  to  all  strangers  except  heretics, 
*'  lest,"  he  said,  *'  Joseph  and  Mary,  if  theji  were  to  come  again  to 
Bethlehem,  should  again  find  no  room." '  His  chief  literary  oc- 
cupation was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  While  at  Rome, 
he  had,  at  the  desire  of  Damasus,  corrected  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Gospels  by  the  Greek ;  he  now,  in  hke  manner,  corrected  the 
Latin  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 

^  Ep.  cviii.  14,  sanctus  in  his  locis,  sed  ejus  pervndet 

«"  liufin.   Hist.   Eccl.   ii.  7;    Tillem.  iuvidia  usque    ad    proprium    fratrexxL* 

X.  287,  seqq. ;  xii.  83,  102-4 ;  Schrockh,  llesque    ita    accidit.      Eienim   beatum 

vii.  81.  Oxyperentium  Italuni  is  hlnc  expulit; 

"  Ep.  xlvi.  10,     Written  to  Marcclla,  et  Potrum  aliuni  quendam  i£g}i>tiuQi, 

in  tho  names  of  Paula  and  Eustochium.  et  Simeonem,  viros  admirabilea."  Palliui. 

°  "Tiintiv   fuit    ejus    invidiii,   ut    ab  Hist.  Laus.  78-82;  cf.  125  (^Patrol.  Ixxiii.; 

eu  obruerutur  virtus   doctriuoe.     Cum  or  Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiv.). 

erg.)   uiultis    <liebu3   cum    eo   vers.itus  **  Hierou.  Ep.  cviii.  3. 

eswet  BiuictuH  Posidonius,  dicit  mild  in  **  Tillem.    xii.    lOG.      For    Jerome's 

aurem,   Mngenua  quidem    Paulu,   quiB  ideas  as  to  food,  &c.,  sec  Ep.  Ixxix.  5 ; 

^'jurt  cui-aiu  gerit,  pneixiorietur,  liberate  adv.  Joviu.  ii.  10. 

Jib   ojus  invidia,     Ut   autem    arbitror,  '  Ep.  Ixvi.  14;  adv.  Bu fin.  ill.  17. 
l>»'«»pter  bunc  vii*um  non  habitabit  vir 
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iBited  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  which  he  procured  from  the  library 
llaesarea  ;  ■  but  he  afterwards  entered  on  a  greater  undertaking, 
ast  importance  for  the  ages  which  were  to  follow  * — a  direct 
lalation  from  the  Hebrew.  These  laboura  excited  great  odium 
inst  him  on  the  part  of  persons  who  ignorantly  extended  the 
jrence  which  regards  God's  Word  as  sacred  to  the  defects  of 
versions  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use.  His  cor- 
lion  of  the  Gospels  had  contributed  to  make  him  unpopular  at 
me ; "  to  improve  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
If  inspired,  was  regarded  as  a  daring  impiety.*     Rufinus,  in 

bitteme^  of  controversy,  denounced  Jerome  for  bringing  the 
3wledge  which  he  had  bought  from  "  a  Barabbas  of  the  syna- 
gue "  to  disparage  the  books  which  the  apostles  had  delivered 

the  church  ;  ^  even  Augustine  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from  pro- 
suting  his  task,  on  the  ground  that,  after  the  labours  of  so  many 
inslators,  there  was  probably  nothing  considerable  to  be  done.* 
By  his  correspondence  Jerome  acted  as  a  spiritual  director  to 
my  religious  persons  at  Bome  and  elsewhere,  while  at  home  he 
perintended  the  exercises  and  employments  of  Paula  and  Eusto- 
ium.  The  hours  of  the  pious  widow  and  her  daughter  were 
5nt  in  study,  devotion,  and  works  of  charity ;  such  was  their 
^mess  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  that  Jerome 
en  found  himself  perplexed  by  their  pertinacious  questionings.* 
ula  daily  bewailed  the  vanities  of  her  youth  with  a  profusion  of 
irs ;  ^  even  in  illness  she  refused  to  depart  from  her  custom  of 
ng  on  the  bare  floor  in  a  hair  shirt,  nor  would  she  taste  wine, 
hough  the  advice  of  her  physician  was  supported  by  the  spiritual 
thority  of  Jerome  and  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantia  in 
prus.*^  She  built  three  monasteries  for  women,  and  one  for 
jn.^     Her  property  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  her  largesses 

religious  and  charitable  purposes  before  leaving  Rome  and  in 
i  course  of  her  travels ;  she  now  gave  away  the  remainder,  and^ 

De  W.  Ulufltr.  54.  «  Ep.  xxviii.  2  (or  Ep.  Hieron.  Ivi.). 

On  ita  importance  in  forming  the  In  a  later  letter  (Ep.  Hier.  civ.)  Augus- 

guage    of    the     Latin    church,    see  tine  represents  the  evil  results  which 

mam.   Civil.  Chrdt.  au   5me  Si6cle,  were  likely  to  follow  from  the  use  of  a 

^n  XV.  Latin  version  disagreeing  with  the  Qreek. 

Ep.  xxvii.  Jerome  replies  (cxii.  1 9,  seqq.)f  and  Au- 

'  Tulem.  xii.  94-7, 129-131 ;  Schrockh,  gustineis  partly  convinced  by  him.    (Ep. 

128;  xi.  112;  Neand.  iv.  455.  Hier.    cxvi.    34-5.)      For    Augustine  s 

Apol.  ii.  12,35-7.     Jerome  defends  views  as  to  the  LXX.  and  other  versions, 

Qseff  against  the  charge  of  despising  see  De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  15. 

>  LXX.,  and  cites  his  prefaces  to  the  *  Ep.  cviii.  26 ;  Tillem.  xii.  127-8. 

>k8  of  the  Old  Testament  in  disproof  ^  Ep.  cviii.  15.             *  lb.  20. 

it.    Adv.  Bufin.  ii.  24-34.  ^  lb.  19  ;  Schrockh,  vili.  352, 
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when  Jerome  remonstrated,  she  answered  that  it  was  her  wish  to 
die  a  beggar,  without  leaving  anything  for  her  daughter,  and  to 
be  indebted  to  the  charity  of  others  for  a  shroud/  Eustodumnb 
celebrated  as  a  model  of  filial  obedience ;  she  nerer,  it  is  said, 
slept  away  from  her  mother,  never  ate  except  in  her  company, 
never  took  a  step  without  her ;  she  never  had  any  money  erf  her 
own  during  Paula's  lifetime,  and,  at  her  death,  fomid  henelf 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a  multitude  of  male  and  female 
recluses,  and  burdened  with  debts  which  the  devout  widow  bad 
contracted,  at  high  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  her 
extravagant  alms-deeds/ 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  at  Bethlehem,  Paula 
died  in  404,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity.  The 
funeral  rites  lasted  a  week.  The  bier  was  borne  by  bishops; 
others  of  that  order  carried  lamps ;  and  the  attendance  of  clergy, 
monks,  and  laity  was  immense.  The  inscription  on  the  grave, 
composed  by  Jerome,  set  forth  the  illustrious  descent  and  con- 
nexions of  Paula,  with  her  sacrifice  of  all  for  Christ*^  Eustochium 
survived  her  until  419,^  and  in  the  following  year  Jerome  lumself 
died,  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-nine.' 

The  founders  of  monasticism  intended  that  their  disciples  should 
be  patterns  of  the  highest  Christian  life,  rather  than  directly 
teachers.  They  were,  therefore,  originally  laymen,*  but  by  the 
repute  of  sanctity  they  soon  gained  an  influence  which  raised  them 
into  a  rivalry  with  the  clergy.  Although,  for  the  most  part,  little 
qualified  by  education  to  judge  of  theological  questions,  they  were 
consulted  on  the  highest  and  the  most  difficult  Some  of  them 
were  resorted  to  as  oracles  ;  even  the  emperor  Theodosius,  before 
resolving  on  war,  thought  it  well  to  assure  himself  by  the  opiuion 
of  John,  a  celebrated  solitary  of  the  Thebaid.™  By  many  of  the 
monks  ecclesiastical  oflBce  was  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  spiritual  life.     Thus  St.  Martin  of  Tours  considered  that 

«  Ep.  cviii.  18.  355. 

f  Ep.  cviii.   15,  26-30.     "Yea,"  says  *  Pagi,    vii.    209;    Tillem.    xii.  350. 

Fuller,  in  hia  account  of  Paula,  **  it  is  We   shall  meet  with  Jerome   again  in 

iiecoBSiiry    that   libei-ality   should   have  thu  next  two  chapters, 

banks,    as   well   as   a  stream."     (Holy  ^  Bingh.  VII.  ii.  7 ;  Mosh.  i.  308. 

JState,  c.  xi,)     Jerome  says  that  Eusto-  «  Cassian.  de  Coen.  Inst.  iv.  23.    For 

chium  hoped  to  pay  her  mother's  debts  this  John,   see  Rufin.  Hist.  Mon.  i.  1 ; 

(Ep.  cviii.  15)— by  what  means  he  does  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  4;i-6.    Rufinus  speaks 

not  explain.  of  his  inspii-atiou  as  a  divinely  granted 

K  Ep.  cviii.  28-9,  33.  reward  of  tlie  emperors   piety.     Hist. 

»'  TUlem.   xii.   259      Schrockh,   viii.  Eccl.  ii.  19,  32. 
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s  power  of  miracles  was  weakened  from  the  time  when  he  left  his 
ouastery  for  the  episcopate."  Pachomius  charged  his  brother- 
Mid  to  shun  ordination  as  a  snare ;  ®  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  saying 
irrent  in  Egypt  that  "a  monk  ought  to  avoid  bishops  and 
omen  ;  for  neither  will  allow  him  to  rest  quietly  in  his  cell,  or 
)  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things."  ^  Am- 
lonius,  one  of  the  monks  who  had  accompanied  Athanasius  to 
Lome,  on  being  chosen  for  a  bishoprick,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears, 
apposing  that,  as  under  the  Jewish  law,  the  mutilation  would 
isqualiiy  him,  and,  on  being  told  that  such  was  not  the  case,  he 
breatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue.^  When,  however,  an.  abbot 
tamed  Dracontius  declined  a  bishoprick  as  being  a  hindrance  to 
piritual  improvement,  Athanasius  strongly  combated  this  opinion. 
•  Even  when  a  bishop,"  he  writes,  "  you  may  hunger  and  thirst, 
ind  fast  as  often  as  Paul.  .  .  .  We  know  of  bishops  who  fast,  and 
>f  monks  who  eat ;  of  bishops  who  abstain  from  wine,  and  of 
nonks  who  drink ;  of  bishops  who  do  miracles,  and  of  monks  who  do 
lone ;  of  many  bishops  who  have  never  married,  and  of  monks  who 
lave  had  children." '  But,  although  the  original  idea  of  monach- 
sm  discouraged  the  reception  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  many  monks 
'egarded  ordination  as  an  advancement,  and  for  that  reason  sought 
ifter  it  St.  Augustine  intimates  that  these  were  not  always  the 
persons  who  were  most  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  clerical  oflSce;* 
3ut  even  where  there  was  no  previous  objection  on  the  ground  of 
character,  the  effect  of  transferring  monks  to  the  ranks  of  the 
jlergy  was  often  unsatisfactory.  St.  Chrysostom,  a  warm  advocate 
of  monasticism,  mentions  that  he  had  known  some  who  made 
continual  progress  as  monks,  but  deteriorated  when  brought  into 
active  life  as  ecclesiastics.*  The  monastic  training  may  have  failed 
to  prepare  them  for  functions  which  require  a  knowledge  of  men, 
and  a  sympathy  with  human  feelings. 

There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  idea  of 
monasticism :— a  life  dedicated  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  varied 
by  labours  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  link- 
ing  together  as  equals  all  who  should  enter  into  the  sodety,  from 
the  man  who  had  resigned  rank  and  wealth,  the  commander  of 

o  VilS;  f:-  ^'  ^  **  "^^'^  "•.^^^•l*^.    The  la.fc  wort,  « 

p  fw  ilr^  T«^     •  trr  fupposed  to  relate  to  some  who  ^ 


'  Ath.adDrao.9(t.  iaW).  Comp.        •  Ed  i,  ,  r^o , 
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armies,  or  the  counsellor  of  emperors,  to  the  emancipated  dare; 
renunciation  of  individual  possessions  for  a  community  of  all  thingSy 
in  imitation  (as  was  supposed)  of  the  first  Christians  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost.     But,  while  we  acknowledge  this,  and  believe  that 
in  very  many  cases  the  benefits  of  the  monastic  institution  were 
largely  realized — while  we  see  in  the  establishment  of  this  system 
a  providential  preparation  for  the  ages  of  darkness,  in  which  it  was 
to  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  church,  to  literature,  and  to 
civilization — we  must  notice  even  thus  early  some  of  the  e?ils 
which  were  mixed  with  it.     Foremost  among  these  may  be  placed 
the  danger  of  the  distinction  between  an  ordinary  and  a  more 
exalted  Christian  life.     This  idea  St.  Chrysostom  strongly  and 
frequently  opposes.     "  All  men,"  he  says,  "  ought  to  rise  to  the 
same  height,  and  that  which  ruins  the  whole  world  is  that  we 
imagine  a  greater  strictness  to  be  necessary  for  the  monk  alone, 
but  that  others  may  lead  careless  lives.     Indeed  it  is  not  so,  it  is 
not  so ;  but  we  are  all  required  to  exercise  the  same  discipline ; 
and  this  I  very  strongly  assert, — or  rather,  not  I,  but  He  who 
will  judge  us.     The  Saviour's  precepts  that  we  should  take  bis 
yoke  upon  us,  that  we  should  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  that  wc 
should  hate  the  life  of  this  world,  and  all  such  like,  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  monks  only,  but  to  all.""     But  the  distinction  was  too 
commonly  adopted — not  only  to  the  relaxation  of  religion  and 
morals  among  the  nmltitude,  who  learnt  to  devolve  the  higher 
duties  on  the  monks,  and  were  led  into  a  general  disregard  of 
the  divine  laws  by  finding  themselves  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  certain  rules  which  claimed  a  divine  authority,  such  as  the 
monastic  precepts  on  the  subject  of  marriage ;  but  to  the  danger 
of  those  who  embraced  a  course  which  was  thus  marked  out  as 
far  above  tliat  required  of  mankind  in  general.* 

The  institution  was  not  of  Christian  origin.  It  was  common  to 
eastern  religions ;  the  scriptural  patterns  of  it  were  all  drawn  from 
the  days  of  the  Old  Testament — Elijah,  the  Rechabites,  St  John 
the  Baptist;^  a  New  Testament  warrant  for  it  was  only  to  be 
found  by  violently  distorting  the  meaning  of  some  passages,  or  by 
magnifying  them  beyond  their  due  proportion.*  The  monk  was 
to  avoid  those  trials  of  life  for  the  bearing  of  which  grace  is  pro- 
mised, and  was  to  cast  himself  on  other  trials,  for  which  he  might 
I>08sibly  be  unfit.     lie  was  placed  in  hostility  not  only  to  the 


^ 


•  Adv.  Oppugnatores  VitfiB  Monflsticse,     I.  ii.  30r»-323. 

(t,  i.  pp.  102-3),  y  Hieron.  Ep.  Iviii.  5. 

l^feiauder,  MemorialB,  IBO  \  Q\cae\.       '  \S«cWvi<;5Blw,  Sx.  \<iV  %  Koaud.  iii.  323. 
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corruption  and  evil  of  the  world,  bat  to  that  which  is  good  in  it. 
He  was  to  renounce  its  charities  and  its  discipline;  be  was  to 
become  a  stranger  to  his  natural  affections.*  Antony  himseir 
believed  it  a  duty  to  overcome  his  love  for  bis  aster,  whom,  after 
their  early  parting,  he  never  saw  agmn  until  she  had  become  an 
aged  abbess  ;^  and  we  have  seen  how  Pachomius  disowned  the  tic-s 
of  kindred.  Pior,  a  disciple  of  Antony,  on  leaving  his  father  s 
house,  vowed  that  he  would  never  again  look  on  any  of  his  rela- 
tions. After  he  had  spent  fifty  years  in  the  desert,  his  m^er  dis- 
covered that  he  was  still  alive ;  she  was  too  infirm  to  seek  him 
out,  but  her  earnest  entreaties  set  in  motion  the  authority  of  his 
superiors,  and  Pior  was  ordered  to  visit  her.  Having  arrived  io 
ftt)nt  of  her  dwelling,  he  sent  her  notice  of  his  presence.  As  the 
door  opened  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  held  them  obstinately  doeed 
throughout  the  meeting ;  and,  having  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him 
in  this  fashion,  he  refused  to  enter  her  house,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  desert^  Another  monastic  hero,  on  receiving  a  large  packet 
of  letters  from  his  home,  with  which  he  had  held  no  ccpmmwiiea- 
tion  for  fifteen  years,  burnt  it  without  openmg  it,  lest  tbe  eootents 
should  distract  his  mind  by  suggesting  remembrances  of  H': 
writers.^  A  still  more  extraordinary  example  of  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  monks  were  expected  to  deaden  their  natural  feelingi^ 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  one  Mudu&  On  his  desiring  admis- 
sion into  a  monastery  with  his  son,  a  boy  eight  years  old,  they 
were  compelled,  by  way  of  trial,  to  ronain  long  withoat  the  gate. 
The  constancy  with  which  this  was  borne  prevailed  on  the  rooidu 
to  admit  them,  although  cluldren  were  usually  excluded ;  but  their 
probation  was  not  yet  ended.  They  were  separated  from  each 
other,  the  child  was  illtreated  in  evgry  way,  was  dressed  in  rag*, 
kept  in  a  disgustingly  filthy  state,  and  often  beaten  without  any 
cause.  Mucins  made  no  remonstrance ;  and  at  length,  ofj  Ijeirig 
told  to  throw  his  son  into  the  river,  he  obeyed  tliis  eonmiand  ^Im. 
The  child  was  saved,  and  it  was  reveal^  to  the  abbot  of  tti« 
house  that  his  new  inmate  was  a  second  Abraham.* 

The  overstrained  and   misdirected   idea  of  obedience  whiiii 
appears  in  the  case  of  Mucins,  runs  through  the  whole  hist^jry  i/f 

•  See  Basil.  Resp^  2 ;  and  a  atoiy  of  *  Cam,  de  Cora.  Inst,  t.  Z2, 

Antony,  Cassian.  Coll.  xxiy.  11.  *  lb.  27-8.    Tht  edtU/r,  Om^,  irf/iW 

^  Athan.  Vita  Anton.  54.  his  natural  feeling  is  rrrcflUd  i/j  U^ 

«  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  87.     The  beha-  stonr,  nays  thxt,  as  tb«  w}ttfU  itm  t^,- 

viour  of  St.  Psemen  and  hiH  brothers  to  i»roved   by   a  vision,   tim  ukAfA  wk^x 

their  mother  was    remarkable  in  the  have  been  dirinely  vr*/mUM    im 

same  way.  Yitip  Pati:uin,  iii.  154  (Patrol,  jtrials  to  which  b«  suljtciM  If «  ' 

buiii.).  his  son. 
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early  monachism.     The  applicants  far  admiaaoQ  into  a 
society  were   required  to  approve  themselves  by  aibauttiogi 
iDsuItSy  contempt,  harsh  usage,  and  degrading  empkymeots;' 
fidtb  and  patience  of  the  monks  were  tried  by  the  impoatioK 
wearisome  and  preposterous  labours.     Thus  it  is  rektod 
John,  the  same  whose  responses  afterwards  directed  the  poliq'] 
Tbeodosiua,  was  commanded  by  his  abbot  to  remoTe  a 
and  struggled  at  the  manifestly  hopeless  task  until  he  was  ml 
out  by  the  violence  of  his  exertions.    At  another  time  be  wi  ^ 
ordered  to  water  a  dry  stick  twice  a-day ;  and  for  a  year  heUAp 
fully  persisted  in  the  work,  toiling,  whether  sick  or  weQ,  tbra^ 
all  the  inclemendes  of  the  seasons,  to  fetch  the  water  twice  eurf 
day  from  a  distance  of  two  miles.    On  being  asked,  at  IeBgik,\f 
his  superior,  whether  the  plant  had  struck  root,  the  monk  ooi- 
pleted  his  obedience  by  modestly  answering  that  he  did  not  kwi ; 
whereupon  the  abbot,  pulling  up  the  stick,  released  him  from  )m 
task.^    In  such  narratives  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  we  shodl 
admire  not  only  the  endurance  of  the  Christian  Hercules,  but  Ik 
execrable  tyranny  of  the  monastic  taskmaster.^ 

The  zeal  with  which  St  Ambrose  taught  that  virginity  oo^ 
to  be  embraced  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  parents  has  already  bee& 
mentioned.'    St  Jerome  is  yet  more  extravagant     '^  Although,*' 
he  writes,  in  exhorting  Heliodorus  to  become  a  henmt,  "yom 
little  nephew  should  hang  about  your  neck  ;  although  your  mother, 
with  hair  dishevelled  and  garments  rent,  should  show  you  4e 
breasts  at  which  she  nourished  you ;  although  your  father  should 
lie  on  the  threshold ; — trample  on  your  father,  and  set  out!    By 
with  dry  eyes  to  the  banner  of  the  cross !     The  only  kind  of  piety 
is  to  be  cruel  in  this  matter."*^ 


^r--'- 


'  CaA8.  de  Ccen.  Inst.  iv.  3 ;  BasU. 
Regula,  10. 

f  Ca&}.  iv.  24-6.  Sulp.  Severus  tells 
a  Riinilur  stoir ;  but  iu  it  the  wRtering 
18  continued  for  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  monk's  obedience  is  re> 
warded  by  the  shooting  of  the  wood, 
which  Sulpicius  profestses  to  have  seen 
as  ji  fl«>uri8hing  shrub.     Dial.  i.  18. 

*•  t>t.  Bemani,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
derides  a  luonk  as  a  **  modem  Paul  the 
Simple.'*  for  holding  hiniaelf  bound  to 
adhere  to  his  abbot  in  a  movement  of 
which  Bernard  disapproved.  "  O  mona- 
chum  obedientissimum,  cui  ex  quibus- 
libet  senioiiim  verbulisne  unum  quidem 
iota  pnetervolet!  Nou  attendit  quale 
•It  quod  pra&cipitur,  hoc  solo  contentus 
quia  pi-aecipitur."     Ep.  vil  c.  12. 


«  P.  332. 

*  Ep.  xiv.  2.     Although,  in  Ep.lii.  1, 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  letter  to  Helio- 
dorus as  written  when  he  was  a  young 
man»  and  as  too  rhetorical,  he  at  a  later 
time  praises  Fabiola  for  having  known 
it  by  heart,  and  acted  on  it  (Ep.  Iutu. 
9).    Compare  a  strange  medley  of  Scrip- 
tural  metaphors   in    £p.   xxiL  24  (.ad 
Eustoch. ).    St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  not 
answerable  for  the  conduct  which  is  re- 
lated as  to  his  praise  by  a  writer  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century — ^that  when  be 
returned  from  exile,  finding  his  daughter 
inclined  to  marry,  he  prayed  that  she 
might  be  taken  from  the  world,  and  was 
heard  in  his  petition!    Vita  Hil.  i.  6,  V> 
(Patrol,  ix.,  or  Ixxxviii.  442-6 V.  Tillem. 
vii.  449.  ^ 
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^^^^^  over-ralaation  of  celibacy  already  called  down  the  censure 

'^^xne  councils.    That  of  Gangra™  anathematizes  those  who  con- 

.  ^*^ti  marriage  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  salvation  ;  it  forbids 

Si^B  to  exalt  themselves  above  the  married,  and  orders  that 

^^**^^n  should  not  forsake  their  husbands,  as  if  matrimony  were 

*^oly.»»     The  whole  tone  of  its  canons  is  directed  against  the 

^^^^  of  making  a  higher  religion  the  pretext  for  the  neglect  of 

^^^^ral  and  ordinary  duties,®     Other  councils  forbade  the  recep- 

^"^^i    of  married  persons  into  monasteries  without  the  consent  of 

^*^^r  partners,  and  the  profession  of  celibacy  by  women  before  the 

^|8©  of  mature  understanding.     The  council  of  Saragossa  (a.b. 

'^'^l)  fixes  this  at  forty  ;  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397) 

^t  twenty-five;   St  Basil,  without  naming  any   particular  age, 

y^uires  that  the  profession  shall  be  the  efiect  of  a  settled  and 

^*^dependent  resolution,  p 

Some  monks  lived  entirely  for  contemplation  and  devotion^ 
depending  on  others  for  food — ^as  Paul,  called  the  Simple,  a  monk 
^fScetis,  who  said  three  hundred  prayers  a-day,  keeping  the 
€Uxx)unt  of  them  by  pebbles.'^  But  in  general,  the  need  of  some 
additional  occupation  was  felt  by  the  fathers  of  monasticism.'  It 
Vas  a  saying  that  '^  a  monk  employed  is  beset  by  one  devil,  but  an 
idle  monk  by  a  whole  legion."*^  The  industrial  occupations  pre- 
scribed for  the  monks,  however,  were  not  in  general  such  as  very 
thoroughly  to  occupy  them.^  There  was,  after  all,  much  vacant 
time,  and,  although  some  of  the  monks  cultivated  learning,  there 
was  in  most  cases  a  want  of  mental  resources  for  the  profitable  use 
of  leisure.*^     Antony,  indeed,  when  a  philosopher  asked  him  how 

■  See  above,  p.  323.  added  a  story  told  by  Cassian  :— On  the 

■  Oc.  1,  9, 10,  14.  ,  introduction  of  the  ccenobitic  system 
o  Canon  13  forbids  women  to  assume    into  Egypt,  uBd«r  St.  Mark  (for  Cassiaa 

male  attire  under  the  pretext  of  conti-  supposes  the  therapeutse  to  have  been 

nence-— «  practice  which  St»  Jerome  also  Christian  coenobites),  some  monks  were 

mentions.    £p.  X4^li.  27.  for  requiring  fifty,    sixty,  or    even  a 

p  Cone.  Csesaraug.   c.  8 ;  Cone.   III.  greater  number  of  psalma  to  he  chanted 

Carthag.  c.  4  (Labbe,  ii«  1167);  Basil,  at  a  service;  when  one  day,  while  the 


xy.  4.  brethren  were  seated  in  church,  accord- 

^  'This  Paul  told  the  younger  Mac»-  ing  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  one  of  tho 

riuB  that,  while  he  prated  three  hundred  company  stood  up,  saAg  tweive  psalms, 

times  daily,  a   certam    virgin    prayed  and  then  vanished..  The  monks  concluded 

seven  hundrtsd    times,   and    expressed  that  their  visitor  was  an  angel,  and  fixed 

distress  at  being  so  much  outdone  by  a  the  number  of  psalms  at  that  which  he 

person   of   the  weaker  sex.    Macarius  had  sanctioned.    De  Coon.  Inst.  ii.  5. 

very  sensibly  replied,  "  /  pray  only  om  »  Hieron.  Ep.  cxi;7.  1 1 ;  Casa.  Collate 

hundi*ed    times    a-day,    and    my    con-  xxiv.  4,  12-3. 

science  never  reproaches   me  ou   that  "  Cass,  de  Ccsn.  Inst.'  x.  23. 

account :  if  your  conscience  reproaches  *  Schrockh,  y.  133-5. 

you,  either  you  do  not  pray  with  your  "^  See  Aug.    Ep.    xlviii  ;    SohrockU,^ 

heart,  or  you  migM  pray  oftener*'  (Pallatl.  viii.  216. 
Hisjb.   I^U0.    23-4).    To    this    may  be 


3^«  .,  ,  .■ ::..  U..0 

...  r:-r7///«»  to  reply  that  for  him  rbej 
.  ...«•  .If  hand,  in  which  he  could  a-adl 
-     /ieased.*    But  this  capacity  for  tbel 
, .    ;  universal  among  the  multitude  »bol 
,   y   pnyfc^sum — some,  from  a  mere  spirit  of  J 
.,.^rni  diVcippointment  in  love   or  in   ambitioo,f 
...  •.  -aS  of  n»ni«in?e,  or  in  consequence  of  a  suddeB] 
•.jE  J  iridi  to  ilistiniruish  thenisjtdves,  and  to  gaiil 
,...  f  holiness ;   some,  from  a  disinclination  to  einj 
, ..  'i  .my  active  caHin»r.^      The  means  which  were 
.?  ,r -i  f«'!npt«'*tion  rather  served  to  excite  it  by  placing 
'.  >.<?f  ^^^  i»ind  the  duty  of  combatinij  certain  furaBin 
'V  jjcjif  apfwar.     Thoughts  of  blaspheniv  and  visions  of 
*  Irf  jn*  wntinually  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  mauW 
.T.  .^Jn*vn  into  twsitive  ius^iuiitv  bv  solitude  and  excessive 
^v.  workmp  on    enthusiastic    temperament?  ;■    many  to 
f^y  fith  thoughts  of  suicide,  which  were  sometimes  carriiil 
V*  ''''^  biofirraphies  are  full  of  fiijhts  with  devils,  of  vision.*. 
,  pjjflos— i'siKvially  cures  of  demoniacs,  raising  of  the  dead 
^^Jling  them  to  speak/     The  brute  crtvitures  play  a  hirge 
jp  the  miraculous  tales.     Thus  it  is  sjiid  that  the  youniriT 
Jr^  was  visited  by  a  lioness,  who  laid  her  blind  tubs  at  hi* 
I*  jiutthey  mijjht  receive  their  siirht.     The  s'liiit.  after  prayini:. 
^i^ei  the  work  :  and  the  mother  expressed  her  iiratitiuii'  by 
^\^  of  sheep-kins.*'     It  would  1k»  diflicult  to  deteniiinc  in 
*if  fif  ^^^'^'  st»)ries  are  true  :  how  far  the  phantasies  of  exriu-J 
lijgjiou.*  may  have  been  mistaken  for  ivalities  ;  how  far  onli- 
■jjljlniis  have  been  exiiggeratiHl  into  the  niiraeuluus;  or  how 
.  'jjj^aawnits  are  mere  falsehocnls,  invented  for  the  glory  of  the 
j^^andof  the  in.-titution. 
n-j^Qiany  the  outward  imitation  c»f  the  founders  of  monaclii?m 
Jl  in  all,  while  unhai)pily  the  spij-it  wliieh   preserved  tui-li 

^^jjiT.23.  .     .  (lii'sol.  I.  ii.  L'r.4-:i.    Soo  l?iirt on,  A nat. if 


gdouMfiil  ri'i^tlo  a*jcri1ii.-il    to     3Ifi;iiiolioly.  ii.  riJn-J.  e*i.  L-.iul.  1>l'7. 
|ke  Gre*t,  i.\.  •'"-  :  Nraml.  iii.         «•  Scliroikh.   viii.    i':»;; ;  Uit-pcl.   I.  ii. 
liA'  xu.   '''■■''.    ."-n-l*;    Uifsol.     2:U-.\ 


S6«;  ^■ 


ki^J^^-j  1.  iii.:  1.  V.  :»:  Thoiiior.     curious   l»ook   cntitltil    *  L»io   Iliiliirtn. 


'iB***!^ 


V^LlMi.  ;*'•--'•  ^<^»'  ft  curious    i.  21M  'I^ij.z.  ITl'l  .     Ucslo  rtl.itts  "that 


i.*^M  nEflB.Ep.  ixxv.  i:;.  a  ptiiitent  mvoii  iircut'iiterl  St.  CuthUit 


with  M  liiivi'  v'wvv  of  Innl  sneli  -m-  vh.^ 
ii.Til     i^r     ^'ifa-iiiLT    wLecls 


•^r^-,  Eptcxxv.  .  

Sl  iL>*=  ^'*^"'**  '■*'•  "•    '*"  *»''^"'-  1'"^''*'   '•""'<^  '^^''^^^v  out    of  )ii. 

CS*- *''*ri-  ^  So«**«  !{"»»•  I'''''S  ;  nn.f  ill  unliT  to   build    a   iic»t.     Vila 

^.i^.?.    33-^;  Tlwi""'    i.    l'^-;  I'utlil., -ju.    ^PatruJ.  sciv.) 
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en  as  Antony  from  the   evils  of  their  system  was  wanting, 
.usterities,  frightful  to  think  of,"  were  too  often  combined  with 
want  of  true  Christian  faith  and  purity  of  heart     Many  monks 
mcied  themselves  above  needing  the  ordinances  of  grace ;  many 
ilapsed  from  an  overstrained  asceticism  into  self-indulgent  habits, 
piritual   pride   and   fanaticism    abounded.''    And  often   it  was 
nd  that  the  love  of  earthly  things,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
en  overcome  by  embracing  the  monastic  state,  revived  in  new 
subtle  forms ;  as  we  are  told  that  many  who  had  renounced 
Jth  and  splendour  became  chary  of  a  knife,  a  style,  a  needle, 
*  a  pen ;  that  they  would  not  let  any  one  even  touch  their  books, 
d  for  such  trifles  were  ready  to  break  out  into  violent  anger.* 
After  a  time,  monks,  forgetting  the  original  object  of  their 
institution,  began  to  flock  into  towns,  for  the  sake  of  the  gifts 
which  were  to  be  expected,  and  of  the  other  advantages  which 
such  places  ofiered.     This  was  forbidden  in  390  by  a  law  of  Theo- 
dosius,  issued,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  judges,  who  found 
the  visitors  apt  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.*^    Two  years 
later  the  law  was  relaxed,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
monks  to  repair  to  cities  for  the  redress  of  judicial  wrongs.*     The 
credulity  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  were  practised  on  by 
hypocritical  monks,  who  afiected  strange  dress  and  savage  man- 
ners,— loading  themselves  with  heavy  chains,  exhibiting  pretended 
relics,  and  telling  outrageous  fictions  of  adventures  which  they 
professed  to  have  had  with  evil  spirits, — while  their  private  life 
was  spent  in  luxury  and  profligacy.^ 

*  Thua  MacarioB  the  Younger,  having  A.D.  406,  Cod.  Just.  I.  iii.  29. 
killed  a  gnat,  resolved  to  do  penance  by        *  "  Duol judiciariis  aguntur  injuriis." 

living  naked    for   six    months  in  the  (Cod.    Theod.    ib.   2.)      Whether   this 

Scetic  morass,  where  the  gnats  were  as  means  that  they  were  to  defend  them- 

large  as  wasps.    At  the  end  of  the  time  selves  or  others  from  judicial  wrong,  is 

he  was  so  disfigiured  by  them  that  he  disputed.     See  Gkxiefroy's  Conmieniary. 
could    only   be    known    by  his   voice.         ^  Hieron.    £p.    xzil.  28 ;   cxxv.  16  ; 

Heraclides,    Parad.    6    (Patrol.    Ixxiv.  Aug.  de  Opere  Monaoh.  36 ;  Bingh.  VII. 

270).     On  this  subject,  see  Theiner,  i.  iii.  6  ;  Qiesel.  I.  iL  234.    There  was  in 

98-100.  Egypt  a  class  of  monks  called  Sarabaites 

'  Cass,    de   Coen.    Inst.  1.  xi.     "De  or  Remoboth,  who  lived  in  towns,  in 

Cenodoxia ;"   1.   xii.     **  De   Superbia  ;"  companies  of  two  or  three — apparently 

Schruckb,    viii.    347  ;    Muhler  s    Atha-  corrupt  imitators  of  the  earlier  ascetics, 

nasius,    ii.   89-90;    Neand.    iii.    337-8,  They  are  described  as  worthless    and 

300-3.     St.  Athanasius  is  quoted  by  a  prjud — selling  their  work  at  extrava- 

writer  of  the  ninth  century,  as  saying  eant  prices,  and    abusing    the  clergy, 

in  all  simplicity  that  the  moi^  were  (Cass.  CoU.  xviiL  4  ;  Bencd.  R^gula,  c.  1 

the   Pharisees  of   Christianity.    Qeoig.  and    notes,  in    Patrol.   IxvL ;    Bingh. 

Hamartolus,  p.  249.  VIII.  ii.  4;  Schrockh,  v.  169  ;  viiL  365- 

V  Cass.  Coll.  i.  6  ;  iv.  21.  6.)    On  account  of  this  last    feature, 

^  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  iii.  1.  See  above  Neander  (UL  350-1)  is  inclined  to  take 
fp.  310\  and  Qodefroy's  comment  on  the  up  their  cause  against  (he  general  con- 
Law  ;  also  a  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  sent  of  writers. 
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Few  of  the  monks  were  able  even  to  read ;  and  in  them  the 
ignorance  which  would  have  been  despised  in  the  clergy  was  ad- 
mired as  a  token  of  sanctity.™     In  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
they  were  liable  to  be  swayed  by  any  one  who  might  get  possession 
of  their  minds.     Their  partisanship  was  violent ;  they  denounced 
any  deviation  from  their  own  narrow  views  as  utterly  anti-Qiris- 
tian ;"  and,  although  in  the  Arian  and  Apollinariau  controveraes 
they  did  good  service,  it  was  often  in  a  nide  and  improper  manner. 
They  interfered  tumultuously  in  the  elections  of  bishops.^    Crowds 
of  them  went  about  in  the  east,  destroying  temples ;  and,  as  such 
were  the  specimens  of  the  monastic  class  which  came  into  contact 
with  the  pagans,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  illiteracy  and  their 
lawless  fury  excited  in  these  strong  feelings  of  disgust  and  detesta- 
tion.    Libanius,  whose  description  of  them  has  been  already  quoted 
in  part,  is  vehement  against  these  "  drones  "  who  live  in  luxury  at 
other  men's  cost ;  and  he  charges  them  with  getting  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  into  their  possession  under  false  pretences  of  religion,' 
The  emperor  Julian  can  find  nothing  worse  to  say  agmnst  the  jffe* 
tenders  to  the  character  of  cynics  than  that  they  are  like  the  dags 
of  "  renunciants  "  ^  among  the  "  Galileans,"  who,  by  giving  up  such 
trifles  as  they  possess,  acquire  wealth,  state,^  and  reverence.    In 
like  manner  Eunapius  speaks  of  the  monks  as  leading  a  "swinish 
life ;"  he  says  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  dress  in  black  and  to 
disregard  public  decency,  may  acquire  a  tyrannic  power.'   If  a  com- 
parison with  the  circumcellions,  which  St.  Augustine  is  very  eager 
to  rebut/  was  undeserved  by  the  monks  of  northern  Africa,  it  would 
have  done  but  little  injustice  to  those  of  some  other  regions. 

The  monastic  spirit  soon  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  extravagant 
forms.  Thus  the  boscoi,  or  graziers,  whose  manner  of  life  originated 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  was  afterwards  imitated  in  Palestine,  dwelt  in 
mountains  or  deserts  without  any  roof  to  shelter  them — exposed, 
almost  entirely  naked,  to  the  heat  and  to  the  cold,  and  browsing  on 
grass  and  herbs  until,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  they  lost  the  like- 
ness of  humanity.**  Others  of  these  Christian  fakeers,  after  having 
professedly  attained  a  perfection  superior  to  all  human  feelings, 
used  to  feign  madness,  and  to  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  cities  hy 
ostentatious  displays  of  ridiculous  and  unseemly  behaviour,  in  order 

"  Soz.  iv.  28  ;  Schrockh,  v.  156.  «"  rh  lopv^oputrBai. 

»  Giesol.  I.  ii.  242  ;   Neand.  iii.  858-9.  *  Vita  ^iidesii,  p.  472,  ed.  Boissonade, 

**  Gie.sel.  I.  ii.  243.  Par.  1849.     Zosimua  brings  like  chargea, 

P  De  Templis,  t  ii.  169,  ed.  Reiske.  v.  23. 

See  p.  287.  ♦  Enarr.  in  Psalm,  cxxxii.  3. 


ieo  p.  - 
«»  diro 


■0To#cTi<rTcky.     Orat.  vii.  p.  224.  »  Soz.  iv.  33;  Ev;igr.  i. 
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(as  it  was  interpreted)  to  show  their  contempt  for  worldly  glory.* 
And  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  appeared  the  £amaticism  of 
the  stt/liteSf  or  pillar-saints. 

The  first  of  these,  Symeon/  a  native  of  the  border-land  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia»  was  employed  in  boyhood  to  tend  his  father  s 
sheep ;  but,  having  been  induced  by  some  words  which  he  heard 
in  church  to  resolve  on  embracing  a  religious  life,  he  entered 
a  strict  monastery  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  remained  there  for 
nine  years.  His  abstinences  and  other  mortifications  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  monks.  One  day,  on  being  sent  to 
draw  water,  he  took  the  rough  palm-rope  of  the  convent  weU, 
bound  it  tightly  round  him,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  it  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  secret  was  be- 
trayed by  the  drops  of  blood  whidi  the  rope  forced  out  from  his 
Aeah ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to  have  eaten  into  his 
body  so  deeply  that  it  could  hardly  be  seen.  Symeon  bore  without 
a  groan  the  torture  of  having  it  extracted,  but  would  not  allow  any 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  his  wounds ;  and  the  abbot  thereupon 
begged  that  he  would  leave  the  monastery,  lest  his  severities  should 
raise  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  weaker 
brethren.*  Symeon  then  withdrew  to  a  place  about  forty  miles  frtjm 
Antioch,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years  in  a  sort  of  narrow  pen  ;  after 
which  he  built  a  pillar,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  top  of  it, 
which  was  only  about  a  yard  in  diameter.*  He  removed  succes- 
sively from  one  pillar  to  another,  always  increasing  the  height, 
which  in  the  last  of  them  was  forty  cubits  ;*»  and  in  tiiis  way  he 
spent  thirty-seven  years.*  His  life  is  compared  to  that  of  angels — 
ofiering  up  prayers  for  men  from  his  elevated  station,  and  bringing 
down  graces  on  them.**  His  neck  was  loaded  with  an  iron  cliain. 
In  praying,  he  bent  his  body  so  that  his  forehead  almost  touched 

«  Evagr.  L  21.    Comp.  his  aoconnto  »  ViU  Syxn.  1-3  ^Patrol.  UxiiL  32^^; 

of  two  who  feigned  folly,  iy.  34-5.  Theodoret.  PhUotheiw,  c.  i6  Ob.  Ixxiv. 

T  lb.  i.  13  ;  Schrockh,  viii.  227,  »eqq.  VjO,^      Th«fe  aocounU  are  of  a  very 

Symeon    would    not    be    the    earliest  legendary  kind. 

stylite.   if  Harlea  (in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  •  ThU  aeema  a  neoewary  correctum 

vi.  734)  were  right  in  auppoaing  that  the  of  perimHer  in  Evagnua,  whi^  would 

e€paw,v6yr,f  whom  JulSideirribee  as  allow  only  a  foot  for  thjj  diameter  TiU 

wpZicoB^i^oyr^f  r^  Kopv<f^  of  an  obeliak  lem.  xv.  361,  365  ;    Gibbon,    m-  3M 

at  Alexandria  (ib.  735)  were  monks  of  Theodoret  says  that    Syna^  betook 

this  kind.      But  although   these  may  himself  to  the  PilUu-  m  *^™«' *?«*»!>• 

probably    have    been  Christians,  their  the  pnwsure  of  the  crowds  which  were 

peculiarity    must    have    consisted    in  desirous  to  touch  biro.    (1.  c.  ool.  103.; 

sleeping  on  the  hard  and  narrow  upper  ^  Tillem.  xv.  3«1. 

side  of  the  obelisk,  since  it  is  described  «  Baronius,  460.  17,  says  ei^ity  year* ; 

as  prostrate,  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  but  Pagi,  in  his  note,  shows  that  this  is 

been  impossible  to  sleep  on  t]MJ|i||||d  a  mistake, 
top.                                          ^^H^^    '  Evagr.  i. 
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his  feet ;  a  spectator  once  counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four 
repetitions  of  this  movement,  and  then  lost  his  reckoning/  The 
stylitc  took  only  one  scanty  meal  a-week,  and  fasted  tlurouglioat 
the  season  of  Lent/  lie  uttered  prophecies,  and  wrought  an 
abundance  of  miracles.^ 

Some  time  after  he  had  adopted  this  peculiar  manner  of  life,  a 
neigiibouring  society  of  monks  sent  to  ask  why  he  was  not  ODDtent 
with  such  fashions  of  holiness  as  had  sufficed  for  the  saints  of  earlier 
days.  The  messenger  was  charged  to  bid  him  leave  bis  pillar,  and, 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  pull  him  down  by  force.  But  Symeon,  on 
hearing  the  order,  put  forth  one  of  his  feet,  as  if  to  descend ;  and 
the  messenger,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  acknowledged  this  obe- 
dience as  a  proof  that  the  stylitc's  mode  of  life  was  approved  by 
God,  and  desired  him  to  continue  in  it** 

Syraeon's  fame  became  immense.  Pilgrims  from  distant  lands 
— from  Persia  and  Ethiopia,  from  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  from 
Britain — flocked  to  see  him,^  and  during  his  own  lifetime  little 
figures  of  him  were  set  up  in  the  workshops  of  Rome,  as  charms 
against  evil.^  The  king  of  Persia  sent  ambassadors  to  him;" 
he  corresponded  with  bishops  and  emperors,  and  influenced  tbe 
policy  both  of  church  and  state,  while,  by  his  life  and  his  exhorta- 
tions, he  converted  multitudes  of  Saracens  and  other  nomads  of  the 
dissert.** 

At  length  the  devil  appeared  to  Symeon  in  the  form  of  an 
angel,  and  in  the  name  of  God  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah, 
in  a  fiery  chariot,  to  the  company  of  angels  and  saints  who  were 
eager  to  welcome  him.  Symeon  raised  his  right  foot  to  enter  the 
chariot,  but  at  the  same  time  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  which 
the  tempter  vanished.  In  punishment  of  his  presumption,  the 
devil  afflicted  him  with  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh,  and  Symeon,  by  way 
of  penance,  resolved  that  the  foot  which  he  had  put  forth  should 
never  again  touch  his  pillar,  but  for  the  remaining  year  of  his  life 
supported  himself  on  one  leg.**     Symeon  died  in  460,  at  the  age  of 

*  Tliood.  1.  c.  107.  mucion.     ii.  41. 

'  So  Tillemont   fxv.   358.  365)  con-  •  Thood.  1.  c.  col.  102. 

striies  woi-ds  which  others  have  8upi)osed  •*  lb.  10:^.                   "  lb.  col.  10»?. 

to  mean  that  he  never  ate  more  tlian  "  lb.  104 ;  Vita,  5  ;  Evagr.  i.  14. 

once  in  forty  days.     Comp.  Theod.  1.  c.  *  Vita,  G-7.     Neander  suppostai  that 

10 1;  Dupin,  iv.  90.  the   temptation    may   have    pasaed    in 

«  Tillem.  XV.  370.  Symeon'simjigination  (iii.  3«)5).    Perhaps 

»>  Evogr.  i.  14.     Theodore  the  Reader  we  may  rather  consider  the  story  ad  in- 

aavfl  that  the  monks  of  Egypt  excom-  vented  for  the  sake  of  the  nioml — which 

nmnicated  him  for  his  innovation,  but  seems  too  healthy  to  have  occurred  to 

aftorwardy,    on    becomuig    ac<piainted  the  stylite  himself, 
with   his   virtues,   cmbniccd  Ids  com- 
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ieventy-two ;  and  we  are  told  that  around  the  spot  which  had  long 
yeen  his  abode,  all  nature  mourned  his  departure.  The  birds 
wheeled  about  his  pillar,  uttering  doleful  cries ;  men  and  beasts 
Blled  the  air  with  their  groans  to  a  distance  of  many  miles ;  while 
the  mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  plains  were  enveloped  in  a 
dense  and  sympathetic  gloom.  An  angel  with  a  countenance  like 
lightning,  and  in  raiment  white  as  snow,  appeared  discourang 
vrith  seven  elders  in  awful  tones,  of  which  the  words  could  not  be 
distinguished ;  and  as  the  precious  body  was  carried  to  Antioch,  to 
flerve  the  city  as  a  defence,  instead  of  the  walls  which  had  been 
lately  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  a  multitude  of  miracles  marked 
its  way.' 

On  Symeon's  death,  a  disciple  named  Sergius,  in  obedience  to 
his  desire,  carried  his  cowl  to  the  emperor  Leo ;  but,  as  the  em- 
peror did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  legacy,  Sergius  bestowed  it  on  Daniel,  a  monk  of 
Mesopotamian  birdi,  whose  sanctity  had  already  been  attested  by 
many  miracles.^  Daniel  had  formerly  visited  Symeon ;  ^  he  was 
now  urged  by  visions  to  imitate  his  manner  of  life,  and  set  up  a 
pillar  in  a  spot  which  had  been  indicated  by  a  dove,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Constantinople.  The  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  leave 
had  not  been  asked,  complained  of  this  invasion  to  Leo  and  to  the 
'patriarch  Gennadlus ;  and  Gennadius,  envious  of  Daniel's  holiness,' 
or  suspecting  him  of  vanity,  was  about  to  dislodge  him,  when 
miracles  were  wrought  in  vindication  of  the  stylite's  motives. 
Daniel  was  therefore  allowed  to  retain  his  position,  and,  after  some 
time,  Gennadius,  whose  suspicions  were  not  yet  extinct,  was 
directed  by  a  vision  to  ordain  him  to  the  priesthood.  The  stylite 
professed  himself  unworthy,  and  would  not  allow  the  patriarch  to 
approach  him ;  but  Gennadius,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 
went  through  the  form  of  ordination.  Daniel  then  ordered  that  a 
ladder  should  be  brought ;  the  patriarch  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
column,  administered  the  eucharist  to  the  newly-ordained  priest, 
and  received  it  at  his  hands.^  For  thirty-three  years  a.d.  461- 
Daniel  continued  to  occupy  his  pillar,  until  he  died  at  '*^*- 
the  age  of  eighty.^  -  By  continually  standing  his  feet  were  covered 
with  sores  and  ulcers ;  *  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  disciples  en- 
deavoured to  discover  by  what  nourishment  he  supported  life. 
The  high  winds  of  Thrace  sometimes  stripped  him  of  his  scanty 

F  Vita,  17-21 ;  Kvagr.  L  14« 

<>  Sym.  Metephta8tei,inSaiiqfcJMgte|priiln,  ti.  850  (Dec.  11),  ed.  Colon.  1575. 
'  lb.  8i7.  -  n>.  851.     J^H^K      *  lb.  865.  '  lb.  B51,  854. 

VOL,  I.  ^^^^^W  2   K 
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clothing,  and  almost  blew  him  from  his  place,  and  sometimes  fae 
was  covered  for  days  with  snow  and  ice,  until  Leo  forcibly  endoiei 
the  top  of  his  pillar  with  a  shed.^    Like  Symeon,  he  was  suppoied   ai 
to  possess  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles ;  he  was  r^arded  « |t 
an  oracle  of  heaven,  and  was  visited  ^nth  reverence  by  kings  anl 
emperors.'    It  is  said  that  through  all  the  temptations  to  pride   x 
which  he  so  laboriously  courted,  Daniel  was  able  to  preserve  \k   it 
humility  ;  and,  although  general  assertions  of  this  kind  carry  little 
weight,  perhaps  a  better  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  statement 
that  he   discouraged  all   who  approadied  him   with  complainti 
against  their  bishops.* 

Although  the  stylite  manner  of  life  was  regarded  by  some  teachen 
as  vainglorious  and  unprofitable,^  Symeon  found  many  imitators  in 
Syria  and  in  Greece,  whera  stylites  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century.®  But,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  this  fashion  doo 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  countries.^  When  one 
Wulfilaich,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  attempted  to 
practise  it  in  the  district  of  Treves,  the  neighbouring  bishc^ 
ordered  his  pillar  to  be  demolished.* 

V.  Rites  and  Usages. 

(1 .)  The  more  general  adoption  of  Christianity  was  followed  by 
an  increase  of  splendour  in  all  that  concerned  the  worship  of  God. 
Cliurches  were  built  and  adorned  with  greater  cost ;  the  officiatiog 
clergy  were  attired  in  rich  dresses ; '  the  music  became  more  elabo- 
rate, and  many  new  ceremonies  were  introduced.*  But,  praise- 
worthy as  was  the  design  of  making  the  outward  service  as  worthy 
of  its  object  as  the  means  of  the  worshippers  would  allow,  there 
crept  in  with  the  change  serious  evils,  which  even  already  began  to 

y  Sym.  Metapbr.  in  Surius,  vL  856-7  ;  tinguished    as    arrvKireu    and    Kimlrwu 

Baron.  465.  12.  Nicetas  Choniates  speaks  of  Isaac  Aoge- 

*  Sym.  Metaphr.  in  Surius,  vi.  851,  lus  (a.d.  1185^  as  having  assembled  Um 
seqq.  864  ;  Baron,  464.  3.  monks  80-01  Kloai  n}s  yris  ^tfffpihinf] 

*  Tillem.  xvi.  445.  where  Wolf  conjectures  ifctt^  and  tbi 
^  See  the  admonitions  of  Nilus  to  a    translator  makes  nonsense  by  rsnderiM 

Btylite,  Epp.  ii.  114-5  (about  a.u.  430).  the  passage  accordingly  (pp.  498,  886,00. 

<  An  English  pilgrim  of  the  8th  cen-  Bonn).    Eustathius  of  Thessalomea,  in 

tury  saw    two   stylites    near    Miletus,  the  same  century,  speaks  of  stylites  ai 

_jto^^^g^    WilJibftldi,  7,  ap.  Canis.  Lee-  common.   Orat.  iii.  79  ;  Orat.  xxiii., '*Ad 

a  Antiq.  ii,  1 09,     Some  would  read  stylitam  quendam    Thessalonicensem,* 

for  attditi',  but  this  seems  clearly  ed.  Tafel,  Francof.  adM.,  1832. 

5.)    ThG  title  of  stylites  was  given  *  Evagr.  i.  13  ;  Schr5ckh,  viiL  231; 

tn  IhoM  who  lived  in  the  open  air  Giesel.  I.  ii.  247. 

p  t>f  pilliiifl,  and  to  those  who  «  Greg.  Turon.  viii.  15. 

theiiiHe]%08    in   naiTow,    and  '  See  Augusti,  xi.  299,  seqq. 

h^ttvftted,   p\\\wc-\\VL©   ce\\R\  *  Ua%\i.  \.  Z1^\  Scbrockh,    v.  122; 

Uieae  kmda  Yiex^    dia-  Qiv«6%Wyl.'2.%\.-1. 
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fchdr  effects.  St.  Jerome  complains  of  the  magnificence  which 
BtTished  on  churches — their  marble  walls  and  pillars,  their 
1  ceilings,  their  jewelled  altars,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
et  of  all  care  in  the  choice  of  fit  persons  for  the  ministry  ;^  and 
omfiilly  reprobates  the  arguments  which  wonld  defend  the  rich- 
3f  furniture  and  decoration  in  Christian  churches  by  analogies 
ed  from  the  Jewish  system.^  Multitudes  were  drawn  into  the 
li  by  the  conrersion  of  the  emperor,  without  any  sufficient 
nrtanding  of  their  new  profession — with  minds  still  possessed 
uithen  notions,  and  corrupted  by  the  general  depravation  of 
len  morality.^  The  governors  of  the  church  attempted  to  re- 
nend  the  Gospel  to  such  converts  by  ceremonies  which  might 
those  of  their  old  religion,  and  so,  it  was  hoped,  might  attract 
1  to  the  true  and  saving  essentials  with  which  the  Christian 
monies  were  connected.  But,  unhappily,  Christianity  itself 
in  the  process — not  only  being  discredited  by  unwortby  pro- 
n%  but  becoming  aflected  in  its  doctrines  and  practices  by 
henism.™  Pagan  usages  were  adopted," — the  burning  of  lamps 
andles  by  day  (which,  even  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Lactantius,® 
been  a  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  Christian  controversialists), 
nse,  lustrations,  and  the  like ;  ^  and  there  was  indeed  too  mudi 
idation  for  the  reproach  with  which  the  Manichsean  Faustus 
iled  the  church: — "The  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  you  have 
ed  into  lovefeasts ;  their  idols  into  martyrs,  whom  you  worship 
I  similar  devotions ;  you  propitiate  the  shades  of  the  dead  with 
5  and  dainties ;  the  solemn  days  of  the  gentiles  you  keep  with 
Q,  as  the  kalends  and  the  solstices ;  and  certain  it  is  that  you 
3  changed  nothing  from  their  manner  of  life."*^  A  merely 
imal  performance  of  duties,  as  it  was  all  that  heathenism 
dred,  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  sufficient  in  Christianity 
,^  and  bounty  to  the  church  was  supposed  to  cover  the  guilt  of 

rhis  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  et  as  well  as  the  questionable  divine  of  the 

■trorum  Christi  nulla  electio  est,"  last  century. 

h  Mr.  QregoroYiuB  translates  '*  aber  <>  <' Accendunt  lumina  [peol  quasi  in 

nrahren  Diener  Christi   sind   ohne  tenebris  agenti."    Laot.  Diy.  Inst.  yL  3 

jl"    i.  185.  (Patrol,  vi.). 

Bp.  lii.  10.  ^  These  came  in  gradually.    Incense 

Qieeel.  I.  ii.  31 4  ;  Neand.  MemorialB,  had  been  censured  by  Amobius  (vii.  26, 

121 .  Patrol,  v.).    It  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Atha- 

Mosh.  i.   347,   369  ;  Schrockh,  ix.  nasius  in  a  passage  (quoted  above,  p.  306, 

3.  n.  »,  but  seemingly  m  a  figurative  sense 

eeConyersMiddleton's' Letter  from  only.      The    beginning  of   the   actual 

«,' and  Professor  Blunt's 'Vestiges  of  use  is   referred   to   the   fifth  century, 

ent  Manners  and  Customs  in  Italy  Schrockh,  v.  122  ;  ix.  294-5;  Qiesel.  I. 

aioUy  '(Loncl*  1823).    The  respected  ii.  291. 

iparet  Professor  of  our  own  time  is  ^  Faust,  ap.  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xx.  4. 

e  Roman  Index  of  pruhibited  books,  '  Giesel.  I.  ii  261. 
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St  Augustine  says  that  an  ordinary  Christian  irbo 
any  seriousness  in  spiritual  things  had  as  much  to  endure 
mockery  of  his  brethren  as  a  convert  to  Christiamty  eDckml 
the  mockery  of  the  heathen.^    And  we  have  already  hsd 
to  notice  the  un&vourable  effect  which  the  monastic 
produced  on  the  religion  of  men  engaged  in  secular  life.^ 

Many  persons  were  found  at  church  for  the  great 
ceremonies,  and  at  the  theatres,  or  even  at  the  temple^ 
heathen  spectacles.*    The  ritual  of  the  church  was  viewed 
theatrical  exhibition.   The  sermons  were  listened  to  as  tbe 
of  rhetoricians ;  and  eloquent  preachers  were  cheered  with 
ping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet,  waving  of  handkerchief,  (nil 
"Orthodox!"  ** Thirteenth  apostle!"  and  other  like 
tions,  which  such  teachers  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
tried  to  restrain,  in  order  that  they  might  persuade  their 
to  a  more  profitable  manner  of  hearing.'     Some  went  to 
for  the  sermon  only,  alleging  that  they  could  pray  at-home.* 
when  the  more  attractive  parts  of  the  service  were  over,  thcgwilfc 
mass  of  the  people  departed,  without  remaining  for  the  admi»l«ii?^ 
tration  of  the  eucharist,  which  in  the  first  ages  had  usually  b*^**' 
received  by  the  whole  congregation,  but  was  now  (in  the  GwA 
church,  at  least,)  received  by  most  persons  at  Easter  only.*  ft 
doctrinal  controversies  also,  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  ^ 
history  of  the  century,  acted  unfavourably  on  its  religious  tone, 
by  bringing  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  faith  into  idle  discusaoo, 
and  by  throwing  into  the  background  the  necessity  of  a  practical!; 
religious  life.** 

Usages  which  had  grown  up  insensibly  were  now  fixed  by 
express  regulations;  and  by  this  and  the  other  means  which haie 
l)een  mentioned,  the  ritual  system  was  so  overlaid  with  rules  and 
ceremonies  as  to  give  occasion  for  St  Augustine's  celebrated  com- 


•  Neand.  iii.  4<M. 

*  Knarr.  in  Psalm,  xlviii.  serm.  ii.  4  ; 
in  IV  xc.  serm.  i.  4. 

"  P.  :;44. 

■  Salvian.deQub.  Dei,vi.  7;  Beugnot, 
i.  :\so. 

^  Bingh.  XIV.  iv.  27  ;    Moah.  i.  372; 
Schrr)ckh,  X.  :j18-:J24. 

■  Chrys.  de  incomprehens.  Dei  Nat. 
".*VVu^*  **^^)  J  Neand.  iu.  449. 

„.',j  "O'".  in  i.  Tim.Hom.  v.  p.  46,  ed. 

I'leld;    No^uid.    I.e.     "Si  quotidianuB 

«  ^J*"'    *^^*«  ^^^  writer  of  a  treatise 

^nu^^r^'^^'"'^^^  wJiic^    w   printed 

J  wi   or  8th  century,  "cur 


post  annum  ilium  sumis,  quemadmodnn 
Grasci  in  oriente  conauenmt  ? "  (V.  2-% 
Patrol,  xvi.  4.")2,  where  see  the  editor's 
note ;  comp.  Qiesel.  L  ii.  320.)  ••InTsin," 
says   St.   Chrysostom,   contrasting  tb« 
neglect  of  ordinary  communion  with  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  the  euchamt 
at  Easter,  "  xre  stand  at  the  ^tar  to  *^- 
minister    the    sacrament;    yo*i   remftin 
aloof "  (Horn.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Ephee.  p. 
133,  ed.  Field).     "Hence  the  commu- 
nion of  the  clergy  sometimes  without 
the  people,  although  they  remained  pre- 
sent." Bunsen,  '  Hippolytus,'  ed.  1,  vol 
ii.  195. 

«»  Giesel.  I.  U.  322  ;  Neand.  iii.  31. 
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,  '^  that  they  were  grown  to  such  a  number  that  the  estate 
jristian  people  was  in  worse  case  concerning  that  matter  than 
tihe  Jews."®  Things  which  would  have  been  good  either  as 
icsions  of  devotion  or  as  means  of  training  for  it,  became, 
L^  their  multiplication,  and  through  the  importance  which  was 
lied  to  them,  too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  independent  ends. 
•)  The  heathen  temples  were  in  some  cases  turned  into 
shes;**  but,  intended  as  they  were  for  a  ritual  which  was 
Ly  carried  on  in  the  open  courts,  and  of  which  addresses  to  the 
le  formed  no  part,  their  structure  was  ill  suited  for  Christian 
hip.  The  type  of  churches  was  taken  from  buildings  of 
ber  kind,  the  basilicse,  and  the  name  itself  was  adopted  into 
Btian  use,  as  signifying  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Almighty 
J.*  These  buildings  were  oblong,  and  were  usually  separated 
wo  ranges  of  pillars  into  a  middle  part  or  nave,  and  an  aisle 
ach  side.'  At  the  farther  end  was  a  portion  styled  in  Greek 
I  (firjfia)y  and  in  Latin  tribuna,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
levation  of  its  floor,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  projection, 
d  the  absis  or  apse.     The  lower  portion  of  the  building  was 

as  a  sort  of  exchange ;  in  the  bema  stood  the  tribunal  of  the 
e,  with  an  altar  before  it.*^  These  arrangements  were  easily 
mmodated  to  the  purposes  of  worship,  whether  in  basilicas 
h  were  given  up  to  the  church,  or  in  new  buildings  erected  on 
ame  plan.** 

t  Constantinople,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a  new  form 
clesiastical  architecture  was  employed — its  chief  characteristics 
»  the  cruciform  plan,  and  the  cupola  which  ^«oared  upwards 

the  intersection  of  the  cross,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  canopy 
javen.  This  style  in  later  times  not  only  prevailed  throughout 
jreek  church,  including  the  countries  of  the  Slavonic  race,  but 
introduced  by  Justinian  at  Ravenna,  and,  through  the  influence 
e  Ravennese  examples,  aflected  other  parts  of  western  Europe.* 

Ip.  Iv.  19,  as  translated  in  Pref.  of  of  pillars  on  each  side,  while  that  at 

sh    Prayer-Book.     His   reason   is  Treves  is  without  pillars.    See  Mr.  Fer- 

he  Jewish  burdens  were  imposed  gusson  s  illustrations.     In  like  manner 

Divine  law,  but  the  others  by  hu-  the  basilican  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 

authority.  St.  Paul  at  Rome  had  each  two  aisles  on 

lingh.  VIII.  ii.  4  ;  Augusti,  xi.  351.  either  side  of  the  nave.     Qregorov.  i. 

ee,  as  to  basilicas,  Hope  on  Archi-  90,  99. 

re,  pp.  78,  seqq.  ;  I^rd  Lindsay  on        »  Hope,  79  ;  Lindsay,  L  12 ;  Broglie, 

tian    Art,    i.    11,  seqq.  ;    Smith's  ii.  171. 

of  Antiquities,  art.  Basilica  ;  Per-         »»  Bingh.  VIII.  i  5 ;   Oiesel.  I.  ii.  285 ; 

n's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  pt.  Milman,  ii.  412-5 ;  iii.  488-490. 
m.  c  4 ;  pt.  II.  b.  i.  c.  2.  »  Lindsay,  L  62,  seqq. ;   Ferguason, 

his  arrangement  was  not  universal.  944,  seqq. 
MBilica  of  Tr^an  has  a  double  row 
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Contrary  to  the  practice  which  afterwards  became  general  amag 
the  Teutonic  nations,  the  early  churches  usually  fronted  the  easL^ 
Paulinus  of  Nola  mentions  this  arrangement,  and  tells  us  that  he 
himself,  in  building  a  church  to  the  honour  of  St.  Feliz,  derated 
from  it  by  turning  the  front  towards  the  patron's  tomb.™ 

The  part  of  a  church  nearest  to  the  entrance  was  the  narifaei, 
or  vestibule,  occupied  by  penitents  and  catechumens,  and  open  to 
all  comers.  This  was  separated  by  the  ^* beautiful  gates""  fron 
the  nave,^  in  which  the  ^^fiuthful"  were  placed;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  nave,  in  a  place  corresponding  to  that  which  in  senltr 
basilicas  was  appropriated  to  the  bar,  was  the  choir,'*  slightly  raieed 
above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  separated  by  a  railing^  frosi 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  church,  the  bema,  or  sanctoaij/ 
From  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  wooden  altars  of  the  primitive 
church  began  to  be  superseded  by  stone.  The  introduction  rf 
this  material  is  ascribed  to  Sylvester  of  Rome,  although  without 
any  certain  authority,  and  the  change  appears  to  have  been  con- 
pletely  established  before  the  times  of  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Chry- 
sostom.'  Women  were  seated  apart  from  the  men* — sometimes  in 
enclosed  galleries,"  an  arrangement  which  was  especially  followed 
in  eastern  countries.  The  church  was  usually  surrounded  by  t 
court,  containing  the  lodgings  of  the  clergy  and  other  buildings, 
among  which,  in  cathedrals  and  other  greater  churches,  was  the 
baptistery.*  Cliurches  were  now  de<licated  with  great  solemnity, 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  was  celebrated.* 

(3.)  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  now  began  to  be  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  This  change,  however,  did  not 
originate  with  the  clergy.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  holy  personages  of  Scripture — saying  that  the  glory 
of  tlie  Saviour  cannot  be  represented,  and  that  the  true  image  of 
the  saints  is  a  saintly  life."     Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantia  in 

^  FergusBon,  516.  "  Milman,  iii.  490;    Lindnj,  L  14; 

»  Ep.  zzzii.  13  (Patrol.  Ixi.).  Neale.  i.  206.    Mr.  Hope  aaya  that  the 

"  The  use  of  this  term  seems  to  have  male  and  female  suitors  were  separated 

Taried.     See  Neale's  Eastern  Church,  in  the  aisles  of  the  secular  basilicas  (p* 

Introd.  i.  197-8.  79).     These    had  also  very  commooJj 

"  Gr.  ¥a6s  ;  Lat.  navis  (a  ship).  galleries  for    spectatom,   in  which  Ae 

*•  Caumont,  Ab^c<$daire  d'Arch(^ologie,  sexes  were  separated.    Smith's  Diet,  of 

.  *•  ^'  Antiquities. 

«»  KtyKkiBts,  cancelU.  *  Bingh.  VIII.  vii. ;  Augusti,  xl  398- 

»  Bingh.  VIII.  iii.  ;    Giesel.  I.  ii.  285.  406 ;  Lindsay,  L  31. 

Neale,   i.    172-6,    194;   Fergusson,  r  Bingh.  VIII.  ix. ;  Neaud.  iu.  403. 

*  The  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Constantia 

irti,  viii.  169.  (sister  of    Constantine   the    Great)  ii 

oe  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  28.  partly  quoted  in  the  second  council  of 
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(whose  name  will  again  come  before  us),  while  travelling 

[oly  Land,  in  394,  tore  a  curtain  which  he  found  hanging 

tide  sanctuary  of  a  church,  with  a  figure  either  of  the  Saviour 

L    saint  painted  on  it — declaring  such  representations  to  be 

to  Scripture/    But  the  account  of  the  incident  shows  that 

Kws  as  to  their  lawfulness  had  already  obtiuned  a  footing 

Christians.     It  was  usual  to  depict  subjects  from  the  Old 

Lment  as  figurative  of  their  evangelical  antitypes:  thus  the 

from  the  rock  was  employed  to  signify  baptism;   Moses 

the  manna  from  heaven  represented  the  eucharist ;  and 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  typified  the  crucifixion.^    In  addition  to 

qrmbolical  pictures,  the  walls  of  many  churches  were  covered 

martyrdoms  and  scriptural  scenes,  and  wealthy  persons  had 

garments  embroidered  with  subjects  of  the  same  kind.^    It 

not,  however,  until  the  very  end  of  the  century  that  single 

I  were  thus  painted — a  kind  of  pictures  the  most  likely  to 

ct  the  honour  which  was  soon  bestowed  on  them.^  St  Augus- 

reluctantly  confesses  that  in  his  time  many  were  ^*  adorers  of 

'    Statues  were  not  yet  erected;  nor  was  the  Saviour 

represented,  otherwise  than  in  symbolical  forms,'  until  the 

^^^t  century;  although  the  teachers  of  the  church,  abandoning 

^le  earlier  view  as  to  the  uncomeliness  of  his  personal  appearance,^ 

^Aok  up  one  of  an  opposite  kind,^  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 

iTkcii,  A.D.  787  (Hard.  iv.  405),  but  is  Dr.  Newman  (n.  on  Fleury,  i.  231)  says 

giy«n  most  fuHy  by  Card.  Pitra  in  the  that  *'  there  seems  no  question  "  of  its 

'SpicilesiumSolesmense/ i.  383-6.     He  genuineness.    See  Basnage,  1327 ;   Au- 

aays  (p.  386)  that  the  followers  of  Simon  gusti,  zii.  181. 

MaguB  were  said  to  have  worshipped  ^  Lindsay,  i.  47 ;  Ozanam,  ii.  275. 

images  of  the  heresiarch,  and  that  he  ^  Schruckh,  ix.  221-2;    Giesel.  I.  ii. 

himself  had  seen  an  imago  of  Manes,  282-3.    See  Paulinus,  Poema  28. 

which  was  honoured  by  the  Manichseans ;  ^  Giesel.  I.  ii  284.    See  on  the  whole 

but  that  such  things  were  to  be  rejected  subject  Pusey,  in  Tertullian,  i.  109-116. 

by  Christians.    In  his  History  he  men-  <  De  Morib.  Ecd.  Cath.  i.  34. 

tioDB  images  at  Paneas  which  were  be-  '  For  instance,  as  a  beardless  youth 

-    l^ed  to  represent  the  Saviour  and  the  — "  to  signify  the  everlasting  prime  of 

Syrophoenidan   woman,   and    supposes  eternity "  (Lmdsay,  L  42).    It  is  related 

them  to  be  of  heathen  production,  since  that  a  painter  of  Constantinople,  in  the 

the  heathens  were  accustomed  to  express  patriarchate  of  Gennadius  ( A.D.  458-47 1 ), 

gratitiide  for  benefits  by  erecting  such  having  represented  the  Saviour  under 

memori^  (vii.    18).     Nicephorus,  pa-  the  form  of  Jupiter,  was  punished  by 

Uiarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  ninth  the  withering  of  his  hand,  which  was 
omtury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  265)  argues  for  .  restored    at    the    patriarch's    prayer, 

images  against  Eusebius  in  a  treatise  (Theod.  Lector,  i.  15;  Georg.  Hamartol. 

which  is  published  in  the  *  Spicileg^um  ccix.  3) — ^curl  94  rirts  rAv  IffropitcAv, 

Solesmense,'  and  decries  his  authority  adds  Hamartolus,  8ti  rh  oZXov  irai  ^Ai- 

on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  Arian.  y6rpixov  M  rov  Xpitrrw  vx^iul  qIku6' 

*  The  account  is  given  by  himself,  in  rtpoy  ieriv, 

a  letter  which  was  translated  by  St.  Je-  ^  See  p.  177. 

nme  (Ep.  Ii.  9).    Baronius  (392.  249,  **  E,  g,  Hieron.   Ep.   Ixv.  8,   where 

ieqq.)  boldly  maintuns  that  this  is  a  Isaiah  liii.  2.  is  reconeiled  with  Ps.  xlv. 
q>iuioui  addition  to  the  epistle.    But    2.  by  supposing  that  in  the   former, 
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in. 


he  introduction  of  that  type  on  which  the  artists  of  kter  ages 
have  expressed  their  ideal  of  serene  majesty  and  tenderness.' 

The  cross  was  adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  and  was  perhaps 
set  upon  the  altars  of  churches^  Julian  charged  the  ChristiaDS 
with  worshipping  it."  But  the  crucifix,  like  all  other  represent- 
ations of  our  Lord  which  are  associated  with  sorrow  and  suffering, 
was  not  known  until  some  centuries  later." 

(4.)  During  the  fourth  century  much  was  done  to  fix  those  parts 
of  the  liturgy  which  until  then  had  been  fluctuating.^  The  name 
of  St.  Basil  in  the  east,  and  that  of  St  Ambrose  in  the  west,  are 
especially  celebrated  in  relation  to  this  work,  although  both  have 
been  connected  with  much  that  is  of  later  date.^  The  hymns 
of  Ambrose  became  the  models  for  such  compositions  in  the 
western  church,**  and,  from  the  general  designation  of  the  style  as 
Ambrosian,  it  came  to  pass  that  many  were  wrongly  ascribed  to  him.' 

The  division  of  the  service  into  the  ^^  mass  of  the  catechumens" 
and  the  ''  mass  of  the  faithful,"  was  maintained,  until,  in  the  fifth 
century,  its  abolition  naturally  followed  on  the  general  profession 
of  Christianity  and  the  general  practice  of  infant  baptism.*  Now 
that  the  celebration  of  Christian  worship  was  not  attended  with 
danger,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service — ^including  psalmody, 


**  ignobilit»i8  corporis  propter  flngella  et 
Bputa  ot  alapas  et  clavos  et  iiijurias 
IKitibuli  coinmeinoratur."  Of.  Luc.  Tu- 
dens.  a<lv.  Albigonses,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv. 
237,  G. 

>  Mosh.  i.  347 ;  Milman,  iii.  503-8  ; 
Lindsay,  i.  76-7. 

*  Bingh.  Vin.  vi.  20;  Neand.  iii.  406. 

»  Ap.  Cyrill.c.  Jul.  p.  194. 

"  Giesel.  ii.*  284;  Milm.  iii.  5L3.4. 
Kugler  (Handbook  of  Italian  Painting, 
transl.  by  Ea«tlake,  ed.  2,  p.  11)  refers 
it  to  the  eighth  century.  Augusti  says 
that  Cardinal  Borgia  supposes  a  crucinx 
given  by  I^o  IIL  (about  a.d.  800)  to  the 
Vatican  to  be  the  earliest  known  specimen ; 
but  he  himself,  on  grDunda  which  appear 
extremely  vague,  would  carry  the  use 
of  the  crucifix  up  to  very  early  times, 
xii.  119-122.  Symbolical  representations, 
like  that  at  Lucca  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  720), 
where  the  Saviour  appears  on  the  Cross, 
but  crowned  and  fully  draped  (Grego- 
rov.  ii.  249),  seem  to  have  been  eai'lier 
than  the  attempt  to  exhibit  His  suffer- 
ings literally.  The  pagan  caricature  of 
a  man  worshipping  a  crucified  human 
figure  with  the  hea^l  of  an  ass— inscribed 
'AKf^dfityos  W/9«T<  (i'.  e.  <r€$€rai)  ©<(Jf, — 
which  was  found  in  the  palace  ot  the  C:c- 
garrt  in  1856,  and  is  now  pi-esorved  in  the 
Kircherian  Museum  at  Rome  ^^seo  ¥!.<\Vc^:>. 


Review,  ex.  435-7  ;  Wordsworth'i  Tour 
in  Italy,  ii.  142,  seqq.,  ed.  i.  Lend.  18G:V^ 
while  it  very  remai'kably  illustrates  the 
statements  of  Tertullian  (Apol.  16)  and 
Minucius  Felix  (9)  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians  were  charged  with  worshipping  an 
ass's  head,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving 
that,  in  the  time  to  which  it  belongs 
(probably  the  reign  of  Hadrian)  serioux 
representations  of  the  crucifixion  were 
in  use  among  the  Christians. 

o  Bingh.  VII.  V. ;  Giescl.  I.  i.  294. 

P  Palmer's  Oii^nes  Liturgicc,  ed.  2, 
pp.  66-7,  125-133;  Gucranger,  Instit. 
Liturgiques,  i.  195. 

4  Schrockh,  xiv.  313-5;  Gu^ranger, 
i.  114. 

'  Biihr,  Christl.-rbm.  litteratur,  i.37. 
In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Am- 
brose (Patrol,  xvi.  1409-12)  twelve 
hymns  are  given  as  genuine ;  but  Dom 
Biraghi  ('Inni  Sinceri  di  S.  Ambrogio»' 
Milan,  1862)  admits  only  seven  of  these. 
Wordsworth's  Tour,  i.  114. 

■  It  has  been  ai^ed  that  the  division 
continued  longer,  but  all  that  can  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  collected  by 
Pagi  (xi.  459-462)  is,  that  something  of 
the  kind  was  in  some  cases  pnictised  by 
missionaries  as  late  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tui-y. 
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reading  of  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  sermon — was  open  to  Jews  and 
heathens,  as  well  as  to  catechumens  and  penitents.^ 

(5.)  At  baptism  some  new  ceremonies  were  introduced,  as  the 
use  of  lights  and  salt,"  and  an  unction  with  oil  before  baptism 
(significant  of  the  receivers'  being  "  made  kings  and  priests  unto 
God)," '  in  addition  to  that  with  chrism,  which  continued  to  be 
administered  after  baptism/  The  previous  training  was  metho- 
dized by  a  division  of  the  catechumens  into  three  classes, — hearers, 
kneelers,  and  competents, — the  last  being  candidates  who  were 
fully  prepared."  The  vigils  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  were,  as 
before,  the  most  usual  times  for  baptism.*  In  the  east,  the 
Epiphany  became  popular  as  a  baptismal  season,  connected  as  it 
was  with  the  Saviour's  baptism  in  the  Jordan,*  and  the  administra- 
tion at  Whitsuntide  was  disused.®  The  custom  of  baptizing  on  the 
Epiphany  also  made  its  way  into  Africa**  and  other  western 
countries ;  but  when  some  Spanish  bishops  baptized  at  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  on  the  festivals  of  saints,  Siricius,  in  his  decretal 
epistle  to  Himerius  (a.d.  385),  noted  it  as  a  presumption,  and 
ordered  that  baptism  should  not  ordinarily  be  given  except  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.* 

The  practice  of  deferring  baptism  has  been  exemplified  in  many 
instances^  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  delay,  however,  did 
not  arise  from  any  opinion  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  unlawful 
(for  in  case  of  danger  they  were  baptized,  and  the  institution  was 
regarded  as  apostolical),  but  from  fear  lest  a  greater  guilt  should 
be  contracted  by  falling  into  sin  after  baptism.^  And  the  time  to 
which  the  sacrament  was  postponed  was  not,  as  with  modem  sec- 
taries, that  rf  attaining  to  years  of  discretion ;  but  the  season  of 
serious  illness  or  other  danger,  or,  in  the  case  of  clergymen  and 
monks,  that  of  entering  on  a  new  and  strict  manner  of  life. 
Eminent  teachers  of  the  church,  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  his 
namesake  of  Nyssa,  endeavouredT  to  counteract  the  custom  by 

*  Concil.  Garthag.  iv.  a.d.  398,  c.  84  ;    are  given. 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  293-4.  «  Sine,  ad  Himer.  2  (Hard.  i.  847) ; 

"  Augusti,  vii.  299,  315.  comp.  Leo,  Ep.  xvi.  (Patrol,  liv.).  There 

«  Rev.  i.  6  ;   1  Pet.  ii.  5-9.  is  a  dissertation  by  Launoy,  '  De  priacis 

r  Augusti,  viL  297 ;     Bingh.  XI.  iz.    et  solemnioribus  Baptism!  Temporibua ' 

1-2  ;   Giesel.  I.  ii.  295.  (Opera,  t.  x.  Par.  1663). 

*  Martene,  i.  12 ;  Bingham,  X.  ii.  '  E,  g,  Constantine,  Constantiua,  Ya- 
There  were,  however,  differences  as  to  lentinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  Yalenti- 
the  division.    Augusti,  xi.  50-3.  nian  II.,  Theodosius ;  Gregory  of  Na- 

*  Martene,  i.  1.  ^  See  p.  175.        zianzum,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Nectarius,  Je- 
'  Augusti,   i.  334 ;    vii.    174,  seqq. ;     rofhe. 

Neand.  iii.  460.  ^  Augustin.  Confess,  i.  11  ;  Schrockh, 


Martene^  i.  2,  where  other  eustoms    xiii.  414  ;  Neand.  iii.  45^-^. 
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exposing  the  mistakes  on  which  it  rested.^  Gregory  of  Nysai 
states  that,  when  alarmed  by  earthquakes,  pestilences,  or  o^ 
public  calamities,  such  multitudes  rushed  to  be  baptized,  that  the 
clergy  were  oppressed  by  the  labour  of  receiving  them.* 

(6.)  The  customs  of  churches  varied  as  to  the  frequenqr  of  cele- 
brating the  eucharist.^  Where  there  was  no  daily  consecration,  it 
was  usual  to  reserve  the  consecrated  bread,  wUch  thus  became 
liable  to  be  used  for  superstitious  purposes;  as  we  are. told  that 
Satyrus,  a  brother  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  saved  in  a  shipwredi  by 
tying  a  morsel  of  the  holy  bread  to  his  neck;"^  and  that  in 
another  case  the  application  of  such  bread,  by  way  of  a  pooltioe, 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  blind  person.*^  When  the  elements  were 
consecrated,  the  people  partook  of  both ;  to  refuse  the  wine  was 
noted  as  a  mark  of  Manichsean  heresy.^ 

(7.)  The  name  of  agape  was  now  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  it  had  originally  borne — to  designate  festivals  held  by 
churches  at  the  tombs  of  their  martyrs,  or  by  families  at  those  of 
their  relatives.  These  festivals  took  the  place  of  the  heathen  parai- 
talia,  and  were  celebrated  with  so  much  of  unseemliness  and  excess, 
that  bishops  and  councils,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
exerted  themselves  to  suppress  them.'^  But  so  great  a  hold  had 
these  celebrations  on  the  multitude,  that  the  abolition  of  them  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  could  hardly  be  attempted  without  danger. 
Thus,  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  in  397,  does  not  venture  to 
forbid  them,  except  "  as  far  as  possible ; "  *^  and  notices  of  them  are 
found  as  having  continued  in  some  places  until  the  following  century.' 

(8.)  The  Lord's  day  was  observed  with  greater  strictness  than 
before,  although  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  Sabbath,  as  to 
origin,  authority,  and  manner  of  observance,  was  still  carefully 
maintained.'     Constantino,  as  we  liave  seen,^  ordered  that  no  legal 

**  Greg.  Naz.  Drat.  xl.  12,  eeqq. ;  Greg,  to  observe  her  African  custom  of  carry- 

Kyss.  '  Adv.  eos  qui  differunt  Baptisma/  ing  cakes  and  wine  to  the  tombs  of  the 

in  vol.  Hi.  of  his  works.  martyrs,  was  told  that  St.  Ambrose  had 

•  T.  iii.  p.  217.  forbidden  it.  (Confess,  vi.  2.)  Augustine 
^  See  Basil,  £p.  93  ;   Aug.  Ep.  liv.  2  ;  himself  was  very  active  in  endeavouring 

Augusti,  viii.  150.    On  the  doctrine  of  to  put  down  the  practice  of  eating  and 

the  eucharist  in  this  age,  see  Gieseler,  I.  drinking  in  churches — ^both  within  his 

ii.  296-7.  own  diocese,  and  by  urging  other  bishops 

*"  Satyrus  was  at  the  time  only  a  cate-  to  act  in  the  matter.     £pp.  22,  29  ;  De 

chumen,  but  obtained  the  bread  firom  a  Mor.    Eccl.    Cath.   L  34,  &c. ;     Binde- 

communicant.    Ambr.  de  Excessu  Frat.  mann,  ii.  336,  seqq. 

Satyri,  i.  43.  *»  C.  30. 

»  Aug.  Op.  imperf.  c.  Julian,  iii.  162.  '  Baron.  391.  39  ;   Bingh.  XV.  vii.  9; 

•  Leo,  Serm.  xlii.  5  (Patrol,  liv.).  Neand.  iii.  475  ;    GieseL  I.  ii  299-300 ; 
«•  Cone.   Laod.   a.d.   372   (?),   c.  28  ;  Milman,  iii.  435,  444. 

Fleury,xz.  11.    St.  Augustine  mentions        ■  Hessey,  Bampt.  Lect.  114. 
that  his  mother,  while  at  Milan,  ^iaViviig        *  P.  18S  ;  Cod.  Just.  IH.  xii.  3. 
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proceedings  and  no  militaiy  czcrascB  sbooU  take  fnMr  «■  i 

he  allowed  agricultiind  labov  to  be 

favourable  weather  aboold  be 

while  it  eondemned  all 

directed  that  labov  ahodd  be ; 

Theodoaius,  in  379,  and  again 

bnsineas  should  then  be  done,  and 

the  heathen  had  fimmd  their  < 

from  other  secular  ukb  by 

The  custom  of  observing  Ibe  fiabhart  i 
Lord's  day ,7  was  now  dmliBiin^      The 
has  just  been  quoted,  deniinncgA  a 
JudaicaL' 

(9.)  The  quartodedman  |ajUkje  as  to  tK  < 
was  condemned  by  the  eonndl  &[  Njcaen.  aad 
garded  as  a  mark  of  heterodoxj/  T^ 
d'urect  by  what  means  tbe  Fwper  day  ^oiU  ht 
hence,  although  Easter  was  cverrvbere  ktSfS  mm  a  Sm 
reckoning?  of  diffierent  clniwJics  wxdL  mmmeDmis  Mr  aie  * 
a  month  or  more.^  The  sdcnee  of  Akxaadiia  awe  ?»  jonr  1/10  latt 
eastern  churches  in  general ;  and  in  tLt  si}!  «essnry  vut  Ak%- 
andrian  calculation  was  adny4ed  at  Boaue.^ 

The  tendency  of  the  age  to  an  'uxTtmat  <d  wreaKOMs  iS'^atA 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  The  wed^  ttn^jn:  k  was  4M«ned  wjgl 
additional  solemnity.  On  tbe  Thmoay  t»  emiaanm  -mm  ^^itb- 
iMated  in  the  evemng,  in  special  icaMmlvaiMe  <rf  sm  urtpsMi  'mmu^ 
tution;''  on  Easter-eve,  "the  grot  SsMaoau^ «ti»  wtrt  r^luai. 
Dated,*  and  crowds  of  wonbippcn,  caiijli^g  ligitfs.  fjmWIkau  ^A 
tbe  baptismal  ''enligfatening;^  iodEcd  to  tut  asmoii*^  wjw»  ttnifr 
continued  in  vigil  until  the  momirig  of  tK  BeODTMtarAb  Tht  {r>^ 
lowing  week  was  a  seasoo  of  rr|MCxug;  wt  newiy4«{4^2s^  ^tjttt 
their  white  robes  until  the  Sunday  of  tbe  octave' 

Hie  Epiphany  now  nude  its  way  into  tut  weit,  wMn  it  was 
kept  chi^  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  nontfeaSatMi  t^  tik 

XX.U.3;  HflW7.  109.  Sm  tUSniU/i. ^/i^ m^i^  ^^^^,  i^ i  i^ 

*  God.  TWod.  VULTiiLS;  XLys.    IUmi,LZ:&^^. 

13;XV.T.2.    See  tU Code. t-Llasv-L  <  Snitk,  I^MOTt^l. i»  Mm  "^fW^^. 

7  See  p.  174.  jer.   5^>3,  ;     0:-i»fti-    t   jL  ^V-Snrv  ; 

'  a  29.    See  Keaado;  in.  421-2.  HcIm*,  L  $1^ ;  Xm  Kmm^  I.  Isjtsy^^ 

•  See  €.  g.  Cone.  Aatwh.  ajk.  341,  e.  riH. 

1  ;    Gone   Lsod.  e.   7.     gooM  oT  the  <  jtaup  Ef .  hir^  f^- 

eeetem  Ko¥»tieiiiete,  eltboggh  ^HMnUj  «  EtiM.  V.  C^  ir,  ^^ 

cnihodox,  edherad  to  it.    8o&  ▼.  21.  '  KadL  XJL  V.  JS)  A«CMU«b.  ;;;7' 

w  ».  ^  .  ^^  _  .  ^^  rMdJLM  "^'  "  nin2. 
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magi,  but  also  with  a  reference  to  lus  first  mirade  and  other  mani- 
festations.' As  the  Donatists  rejected  the  festival,^  we  may  infer 
that  it  must  have  been  unknown  in  Africa  until  after  the  date  of 
their  separation  from  the  church ;  the  earliest  express  notice  of  its 
celebration  in  any  western  country  is  in  360,  when  Julian  kept  it 
at  Vienne,  shortly  before  avowing  his  apostacy.'  In  like  manner 
the  observance  of  the  nativity  passed  from  the  west  to  the  east  It 
was  introduced  at  Antioch  soon  after  375,  and  was  there  kept  on 
the  25th  of  December,  although  some  churches  combined  it  with 
the  Epiphany.^  The  idea  that  Christmas-day  was  chosen  from 
a  wish  to  compensate  for  the  heathen  festivals  of  the  season  is  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  earlier  Christians,  firom 
whom  it  had  come  down,  met  the  festivities  of  the  heathen  by 
appointing  not  feasts,  but  fasts.  Thus,  in  the  west,  a  fast  of  three 
days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  established  in  opposition  to 
the  Saturnalia." 

The  festivals  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  siunts,  such  as 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St  Stephen^  from 
having  had  only  a  local  celebration,  became,  in  the  fourth  century, 
general  throughout  the  church.** 

The  practice  of  fasting,  which  had  formerly  been  left  in  great 
measure  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  was  now  settled  by  eccle- 
siastical laws,®  The  Lenten  fast,  of  thirty-six  days,  **  a  tithe  of  the 
year,"  ^  became  general,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  although 
with  a  difference  as  to  its  beginning,  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  east  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  day,  was  excepted 
from  the  time  of  fasting.** 

Acts  of  mercy  were  connected  with  certain  holy  days  and  seasons. 
Thus,  Constantine  ordered  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should 
take  place  on  Sundays.  While  he  forbade  legal  proceedings  in 
general  on  Sunday,  he  excepted  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
such  other  acts  of  grace  as  were  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
day/     Easter  became  the  chief  season  for  emancipation."    Theo- 

9  Aug.  Serm.  ccii.  1.             ^  lb.  2.  Horn.  xxii.  5. 

>  P.  246;  Bingh.  XX.  iv. ;   Neand.  iii.  "  Neand.  iii.  473 ;  Guericke,  L  409- 

435.  411. 

^  Schrockh,  x.   349-356.      St.  Chry-  •  Giesel.  I.  ii.  286-7;  Neand.  iii  429. 

Bostom,    in  a  homily  on  the  nativity,  ^  Cassian  Coll.  zxi.  25 ;  Greg.  Magn. 

preached  at  Antioch  in  386,  says  that  it  Horn,  in  Evang.  xvi.  5.     The  four  days 

was  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  intro-  before  the  first  Sunday  were  added  in 

duction  of  the  festiyal  there,  t.  ii.  p.  the  west  at  a  later  time — some  say  by 

*fi£-  Gregory  the  Great,  others  by  Gregory 

^  Schrockh,  ix.  281.  293  ;    Neand.  iii.  II.     Bingh.  XXI.  i.  5  ;  Augusti,  x.  401. 

^'';  Guericke.  i.  401.     Leo  the  Great  i  Bmgh.  XXI.  i.  4;  Augusti,  I  158. 

*hat  the  nativity  is  to  be  kept,  not  '  Cod.  Theod.  II.  viii.  1. 

carnal,   but    with    ap\r\i\Mi\   io^.  *  K>i^a\A,*\w.'i.'?»^. 
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dosius,  in  380,  forbade  die  carryii^  oo  at  criminal  lav-proceedings 
during  Lent.^  Nine  years  lalor  he  iasoed  a  ISke  prohibitioQ  of  all 
bodily  punishments  during  the  same  season;*  and,  in  387,  he 
renewed  the  laws  of  the  elder  and  younger  VakntimanB,  by  which 
it  was  ordered  that  all  prisonem,  except  those  guilty  of  die  Tery 
worst  offences,  should  be  released  at  Eseter.' 

(10.)  In  the  course  of  the  century  many  canons  were  made  oo 
the  subject  of  Penance,  whidi  was  dins  carried  into  great  minute- 
ness of  detmL  The  regulation  of  penance  was  in  the  east  ordina- 
rily left  to  the  consciences  of  indiridnak ;  especially  afto*  Nectarius 
of  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  a  scandal  which  had  occurred, 
abolished  the  office  of  penitentiary  presbyter  at  Constantinople  m 
391.  Socrates,  who  wrote  about  the  year  439,^  cxprcaBcs  an  Bppre- 
hension  of  evO  results  from  the  abolition,  and  Sozomen,  somewhat 
later,states  that  a  deterioration  of  morals  had  ensued.  In  the  west, 
the  office  of  penitentiary  does  not  sppcsr  to  have  existed  ; '  and  there 
the  performance  of  formal  penance  came  to  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  Dirine  forgiTcness.  Hie  ancient  diri»on  of 
penitents  into  classes  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fifth  century.* 

(11.)  The  honours  paid  to  martyrs  were  naturally  increased,  as, 
from  the  cessation  of  persecution,  the  opportunities  of  martyrdom 
became  very  rare.^  And  the  influence  of  heathenism  told  most 
unhappily  in  this  matter.  Converts  regarded  the  martyrs  as  holding 
a  place  in  their  new  religion  like  that  of  the  heroes  in  the  pagan 
system ;  they  ascribed  to  them  a  tutelary  power,  and  paid  them 
honours  such  as  those  which  belonged  to  the  lesser  personages  of 
the  pagan  mythology.*  Nor  was  the  Arian  controversy  without  its 
effect  in  directing  mens  minds  unduly  towards  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  For,  as  the  great  object  of  orthodox  controversialists,  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  to  rindicate  the  Sariour's  divinity,  and  thus 
his  manhood  was  comparatively  little  spoken  of,  he  was  now  m 
thought  removed  further  from  mankind  ;  a  want  of  less  exalted  in- 
tercessors was  felt,  and  a  reverence  for  nearer  objects  grew  up.* 
From  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  became  usual  to  deliver  pane- 
gyrical  orations  on  the  days  assigned  to  the  commemoration  of 

»  Cod.  Theod.  IX.  XXXV.  4.      •  lb.  5.  VI.  ir.  8.  aeqq. ;   ThomaM.  II.  i.  7.  12  ; 

*  VaJ.  I.  A.D.  367^,  in  Cod.  Th.  IX.  Bingh.  XVIII.  iii.  12 ;  Planck,  i.  511-5  ; 
xxxviu.  3-4 ;  Val.  II.  a.d.  381-4,  ib.  6-8.  Giesel.  I.  ii.  321-6.  Wlemont  (x.  233) 
The  law  of  TheodoaiuB  in  not  in  the  queetiona  aome  part  of  the  atoij  as  to 
Code.    See  Godefroy,  t.  ii  272.  the  abolition  of  penitentianea,  and  other 

'  Thia  ia  the  year  to  which  his  hiatoiy  Roman  Catholic  writers  question  more. 

reaches.    Clinton,  ii.  471.  »»  Schrockh,  ix.  166. 

»  Augusti  thinks  that  it  did.    ix.  122.  «  Giesel.  I.  ii.  263. 

*  Soc,  Y.  19;  Soz.  viL  16 ;  Hooker,  *  Milman«  iii.  5^. 
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martyrs.  The  preadiers,  feeling  themaelTes  boirad  to  make  the 
most  of  their  subject  on  such  occasions^  ran  out  into  glorificatiott 
of  the  mart}Ts,  which,  if  at  first  intended  only  as  riietorical  orna- 
ments, were  soon  converted  into  matter  of  doctrine.*  In  addition 
to  the  earlier  belief  that  the  martyrs  interceded  for  thor  brethreu, 
it  was  now  supposed  that  they  were  cognisant  of  wishes  addresKd 
to  them.  The  popular  heathen  opinion,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
continued  to  hover  about  the  resting-place  of  tlieir  bodies,  was 
combined  with  the  idea  that  the  souls  oi  the  martyrs  were  already 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  hence  arose  a  practice  of  invoking  them  at 
their  graves,  and  requesting  their  intercession  for  all  manner  of 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits;^  and  by  degrees  siidi 
addresses  came  to  be  put  up  irrespectively  of  place.'  Poetry,  too, 
contributed  to  advance  the  movement;  the  invocations  which 
heathens  had  addressed  to  their  gods  and  muses  were  transferred 
by  Christian  poets  to  the  swnts.**  Other  holy  persons — as  the 
worthies  of  Scripture  and  distinguished  monks— were  soon  asso- 
ciated with  the  martyrs  in  the  general  veneration.^  The  prayers 
which  had,  in  earlier  times,  been  offered  up  for  saints  and  martyra^  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  departed,  were,  however,  re- 
tained, notwithstanding  their  growing  inconsistency  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  aban- 
doned as  derogatory  to  the  objects  of  them>  Saints  were,  like  the 
heathen  gods,  chosen  as  special  patrons,  not  only  by  indiriduals, 
but  by  cities.™  It  was  not  without  plausible  grounds  tiat  heathens, 
as  Julian  and  Eunapius,  began  to  retort  on  Christians  the  charge 
of  worshipping  dead  men,"  and  that  the  Manichaeans,  as  we  have 
seen,**  joined  in  the  reproach.  St  Augustine  strenuously  repu- 
diated it;P  he  exhorted  to  an  imitation  of  the  saints  in  their 
holiness,  and  endeavoured,  as  did  also  St  Chrysostom,  to  oppose 
the  tendency  towards  an  undue  exaltation  of  them.  But  before  hk 
time  practices  nearly  akin  to  worship  of  the  saints  had  too  siuely 
made  their  way  into  the  popular  belief  and  feeling,  as,  indeed, 
Augustine  is  himself  obliged  to  confess.^ 

'  Schrockh.  ix.  170-1-8.  ^  Giesel.  I.  ii.  271. 

'  Euseb.  Praepar.  Evangel,  xiii.   11  ;  "  Theodoret.  t.  iv.  593-4, 

Theodorfit,  t.  iv.  pp.  605-(j.  °  Julian,    ap.    Cyrill.    1.   x.  p.   335 ; 

'  Schrackh,  ix.  173-180,  191 ;  Gieael.  Eunap.    p.    472,  ed.    Boieaonade,    Par. 

I.  ii.  2t>6-8;  MUman,  iii.  542.     See,  for  1849  ;  Schrockh,  v.  134;  ix,  167;  GieeeL 

example,  Gregory  Nazianaen's  invoca-  I.  ii.  275. 

tions  to  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil,  •  P.  355. 

Orat.  xxi.  27  ;  xliii.  72.  >'  Ep.  xvii.  5;  C.  Faust,  xx.  21 ;  De 

L  ^'^kh,  vii.  115 :  ix.  190;  Giesel.  Civ.  Dei.  viii  27;  xxii.  10. 

SSS.    See  the  quotation  from  Da-  •*  Aug.  de  Moribus  Eccl.  Cath.  L  34; 

W^ove,  p.  261,  n. «.  Schrockh,   vii.    267  ;    ix.    169,    187-9  ; 

■^    I.  ii.  270.  Giesel.  L  iL  272-3. 
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The  bodies  of  martyrs  began  to  be  treated  with  special  honour. 
Altars  and  chapels  were  built  over  their  graves ;'  their  relics  were 
transferred  from  the  original  places  of  burial,  were  broken  up 
into  fragments,  of  which  each  was  supposed  to  possess  a  super- 
natural virtue,*  and  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  churches.^ 
There  is  no  mention  of  such  translations  in  the  accounts  of  the 
churches  built  by  Constantine ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Constantius 
some  bodies,  supposed  to  be  those  of  apostles,  were  found,  and 
were  solemnly  removed  to  Constantinople."  We  are  told  that 
remains  of  other  Scripture  saints,  as  far  back  as  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  even  the  patriarch  Joseph,  were  afterwards  disco- 
vered ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  mistake  as  to  bodies 
which  had  been  lying  in  the  earth  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  the  saints  themselves  were  said  to  have  appeared  in  visions, 
and  to  have  revealed  the  places  of  their  interment/  There  was  a 
readiness  to  believe  that  every  grave  of  an  unknown  person  was 
that  of  a  martyr.  St.  Martin,  it  is  said,  by  praying  over  a  grave 
which  had  been  thus  honoured,  called  up  a  shade  of  ferocious 
appearance,  and  forced  the  supposed  martyr  to  avow  that  he  had 
been  a  robber,  and  had  been  executed  for  his  crimes.^ 

It  has  been  already  related  that  St  Antony  disapproved  of  the 
Egyptian  manner  of  showing  reverence  for  saints  by  keeping  their 
bodies  above  ground,  and  took  measures  for  escaping  such  honours.* 
St  Hilarion,  the  founder  of  monasticism  in  Palestine,  having  died  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  his  disciples,  Hesychius  (who  was  himself  afterwards 
canonized)  stole*  his  body  from  the  grave,  and  carried  it  off  to 

'  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  264.  between  CiBciliAn  and  Optatna  waa  pre- 

'  Theodoret.  t.  iv.  p.  594.  daely  the  time  when  the  general  Tene- 

^  Gieael.  I.  iL  265.    Csecilian,  in  the  ration  of  relica  was  introduced ;  so  that 

of  the  century,  reproved  Lu-  Optatus  may  unconsciously  have  given 


cilU  for  kissing  the  bone  of  a  supposed  something  of  a  turn  to  the  story.    See 

martyr  (see  p.  196) ;  yet  the  reverence  Schrockh,  iz.  209. 

for  relics  is  soon  after  found  prevailing  "  Hieron.  Chron.  A.D.  360 ;  Qibbon, 

throughout  the  church.    Romanists  say  iii.  23. 

that  the  objection  in  Lucilla's  case  was  *  8oz.  viL   21 ;   Marcellin.  a.d.  453 

only  directed  against  the  paying  honour  (Patrol.  11.),  and  Baron.  391.  7-14  (as  to 

to  one  who  had  not  been  acknowledged  St.  John  Baptist) ;  Chron.  Pasoh.  a.d. 

by    the    church    as    a   martyr ;     but,  406  (for  Samuel) ;  Pagi,  vli.  70  (as  to 

although  this  circumstance  is  mentioned  Joseph) ;  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  269.    See  against 

by  Optatus  as  an  aggravation,  his  words  the  erection  of  altars  in  consequence  of 

seem  to  be  against  the  superstitious  use  dreams  and  "inanesrevelationes^"  Cone. 

of  relics  altogether.    ("  Os  nescio  ovyus  Carth.  Y.  a.d.  400,  c.  14. 

martyris,  si  tamen  martyris,  libare  dice-  f  Sulp.  Sever.  Vita  Martini,  11.    Ct 

batur ;  et  cum  preponeret  o&lioi  salutari  Eunap.  Vit.  .£des.  p.  472.  See  Bfafaillon, 

09  hominia  mortui,  et,  si  martyris,  sed  neo-  de  Cultu  Sanctorum  ignotoram,  '  An*- 

dum  vindicatif  coxrepta,  cum  oonfusione  lecta,'  552  seqq. 

discessit  irata,"  ]^^j|X^And,  even  if  '  P.  328. 

the  suggested  ^jj^H^Kf  admitted,  *  KAl^ar,  Sos.  iU.  14 }  '' 

we  must  nnm^^         ^^  interval  Hieron.  Vita  Hilar.  46. 
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the  Holy  Land.  A  rivalry  ensued  between  the  places  of  the  two 
interments,  the  Cypriots  maintaining  that,  if  the  saint's  body  were 
in  Palestine,  his  spirit  remained  with  themselves ;  and  mirada 
were  said  to  be  performed  at  both.^  In  another  case,  the  pi»> 
session  of  the  remains  of  some  monks,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
Saracens,  was  disputed  with  bloodshed  by  the  inhabitants  of  two 
neighbouring  towns.® 

Relics  were  supposed  to  work  miracles ;  they  were  worn  u 
amulets,  and  the  churches  in  which  they  were  preserved  were  hung 
(although  perhaps  not  before  the  next  century)  with  models  of 
limbs  which  had  been  restored  to  strength  through  their  virtue* 
Pretended  relics  were  imposed  on  the  credulous,  and  various  abuses 
arose.  For  the  purpose  of  restraining  these,  Theodosius  enacted, 
in  386,  that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  or 
should  translate  them  from  one  place  to  another.* 

The  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  not  as  yet  honoured  above  other 
saints.^    The  Collyridians,*^  a  party  of  female  devotees,  who  passed 
from  Thrace  into  Arabia  in  the  last  years  of  the  century,  are 
noted  as  heretics  for  offering  cakes  to  her  with  rites  which  were 
perhaps  derived  from  the  heathen  worship  of  Ceres.**     But  with 
the  growing  admiration  of  the  virgin  life,  of  which  St  Mary  was 
regarded  as  the  type,  there  was  a  progress  of  feeling  towards 
opinions  which  became  more  decided  during  the  controversies  of 
the  following  century.*     On  the  other  liand,  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  Saviour's  mother  was  denied  by  the  anomcran  Eunomius,*' 
by  some  of  the  ApoUinarians,"  by  Ilelvidius,"  a  Roman  lawyer 
(a.d.  383),  and  Bonosus,**  bishop  of  Sardica,  (a.d.  31)2);  and  a  sect 
of  Antidicomarianites  (adversaries  of  Mary),  called  forth  by  the 
extravagances  of  the  Collyridians,  is  mentioned  as  having  exi&tfd 
in  Arabia.^ 

Anything  like  worship  of  angels  was  as  yet  supposed  to  be 


*>  Hieron.  47. 

«  Crab.  CuUat.  vi.  1.  See  in  Gregory 
of  TouiTj,  i.  4.i,  the  dispute  between  the 
men  of  Tours  and  those  of  Poitiers  for 
the  body  of  St.  Martin.  Night  iutei*- 
ru{ited  the  discussion,  and  both  parties 
joined  to  guard  the  relics ;  but  the  Poi- 
tcvins  were  miraculously  thrown  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  their  rivals  triumphantly 
carried  off  the  prize. 

«•  Theodoret.  t.  iv.  p.  606.  See  Blunt's 
Yesti^. 

■^d.  Theod.   IX.  xvii.   7.     "  Dis- 

in.  this    law  seems    to    mean 

*^though  Qfrorer  renders  it  by 


zcrstuckein  (to  pull  to  pieces},  ii.  763. 

'  Angusti,  xiii.  6. 

^  From  KoWvpls,  diminutive  of  k«a- 
Ai'f>a,  a  cake. 

*•  Epiphan.  Ixxix.  1 ;  Walch,  iii.  623- 
6:U. 

•  Schrockh,  ix.  198  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii 
275-7. 

^  Philostorg.  vi.  2. 

°»  Epiph.  Ixxvii.  2<J. 

»  Hieron.  c.  Helv.  (t.  ii.)  ;  Walch,  iil 
58<>. 

o  Ambr.  de  Inat.  Vii^.  35;  Walch, 
iii.  598. 
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pressly  forbidden  by  Scripture.  St  Ambrose  is  the  only  father 
this  age  who  recommends  invocation  of  guardian  angels.*' 
(12.)  From  the  time  of  the  empress  Helena's  visit  to  the  Holy 
ind,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  practice  of  pilgrimage.'' 
was  supposed,  not  only  that  the  view  of  scenes  hallowed  by  their 
sodation  with  the  events  of  Scripture  would  enkindle  or  heighten 
Totion,  but  that  prayers  would  be  especially  acceptable  if  offered 
>  ID  particular  spots ;  and,  as  in  the  heathen  system,  some  places 
3re  believed  to  be  distinguished  by  frequent  miracles.'  From  all 
larters — even  from  the  distant  Britain  * — pilgrims  flocked  to  the 
cred  sites  of  Palestine,  and  on  their  return  they  carried  home 
ith  them  water  from  the  Jordan,  earth  from  the  Redeemer's 
pulchre,  or  chips  of  the  true  cross,  which  was  speedily  found  to 
•asess  the  power  of  reproducing  itself."  Many,  it  is  said,  were 
en  led  by  their  uncritical  devotion  to  visit  Arabia  for  the  pur- 
se of  beholding  the  dunghill  on  which  the  patriarch  Job  endured 
i  trials.'  Pilgrimage  became  a  fashion,  and  soon  exhibited  the 
1  characteristics  of  a  fashion,  so  that  already  warnings  were 
ered  against  the  errors'and  abuses  which  were  connected  with  it 
e  monk  Hilarion,  during  his  residence  of  fifty  years  in  Pales- 
3,  visited  the  holy  sites  but  once,  and  for  a  single  day — in  order, 
he  said,  that  he  might  neither  appear  to  despise  them  on  account 
their  nearness,  nor  to  suppose  that  God's  grace  was  limited  to 
r  particular  place.^  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  treatise  for  the 
iress  purpose  of  dissuading  from  pilgrimage.  Among  our  Lord's 
Ltitudes,  he  says,  there  is  none  for  those  who  shall  visit  Jerusa- 
1.  For  women  the  pilgrimage  must  be,  at  the  least,  distracting, 
ce  they  cannot  perform  it  without  male  companions ;  and  there 
continual  danger  from  the  promiscuous  society  of  the  hostelries 
the  way.  The  Saviour  is  no  longer  bodily  in  the  holy  places ; 
\  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  confined  to  Jerusalem.  (]!hange 
place  will  not  bring  God  nearer  to  us :  wherever  we  are,  He 
1  come  to  us,  if  our  hearts  be  a  fit  abode  for  Him  to  "  dwell  in 

I  walk   in ;"   but   if  the  inner  man  be  full  of  evil  thoughts, 

Cone.   Laod.   a.d.   372  (?),   c.   35;  the  multiplication  of  the  wood,  in  reality 

%,  de  Civ.  Dei,  x.  19;   Ambros.  de  speaks  only  of  the  dispersion  of  fn%- 

I I  lis,  9;  Augusti,  iii.  281-4;  Giesel.  ments  throughout   tlie  world   (Cateco. 
i.  278  ;  Hagenb.  i.  342.  iv.  10).     But  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  a 

Schrdckh.  v.  135-6,   138-142  ;  Mil-  distant  country,    and    half  a   century 

D,  ^  418.  later,  speaks  of  the  reproduction.    Ep. 

Moib.  i  347;  Schiockh,  iz.  224^5.  zzzi.  6. 

Huron.  Ep.  xlvi.  10 ;  Tallad.  Hist.  «  Chrys.  ad  Pop.  Ant.   Horn.  v.   1, 

oi.  118.  (t.  u.). 

'  Qyrll  of  Jerusalem,  although  cited  y  Hieron.  Ep.  Iviii.  3. 
^      Bias  (326.  50;  as  a  witness  fur 
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although  we  were  at  Golgotha,  on  tiie  Mount  of  Olives,  or  at  the 
niciQorial  of  the  Resurrection,  we  are  as  far  from  receiving  Christ 
withip  as  as  they  who  have  not  even  begun  to  feel  Him.  For 
hJmseJf,  Gregory  says  that  he  had  made  the  pilgrimage,  not  out  of 
curiosity,  but  on  his  way  to  a  council  in  Arabia,  and  had  escaped 
the  usual  dangers  by  travelling  in  an  imperial  carriage,  and  in  tbe 
company  of  religious  brethren  :  yet  the  sight  of  the  localities  had 
added  nothing  to  his  belief  of  the  nativity,  the  resurrection,  or  the 
ascension ;  while  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  had 
proved  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  special  grace  in  the  places,  and 
had  taught  him  to  value  more  highly  than  before  the  religion  of  Ka 
ovm  Cappadocia.  Monks  (he  says)  ought  to  endeavour  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  from  the  body  to  the  Lord,  rather  than  from  Cappadoda 
to  Palestine."  Even  Jerome — although  he  had  fixed  his  abode  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  although  in  some  of  his  writings  he  expatiates 
on  the  influence  of  its  hallowed  associations  * — yet  elsewhere  very 
earnestly  warns  against  the  delusions  by  which  tbe  multitude  of 
pilgrims  was  led  thither.  "  It  is  not  matter  of  praise,"  he  tdls 
Paulinus,  "  to  have  been- at  Jerusalem,  but  to  have  lived  religiously 
at  Jerusalem.^  The  scenes  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  the  resu^ 
rection  are  profitable  to  such  as  bear  their  own  cross  and  daSij 
rise  again  with  Clirist — to  those  who  show  themselves  worthy  of  so 
eminent  a  dwelling-place.  But  as  for  those  who  say  *  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ' — let  them  hear  the  apostle's 
words — *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwellcth  in  you.*  The  court  of  heaven  is  open  to  access  from 
Jerusalem  and  from  Britain  alike ;  '  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.'  "  "^ 

VI.   Opposition  to  tlie  Tendencies  of  the  Age. 

The  new  ideas  and  practices  which  were  introduced  into  the 
church  excited  the  mockery  of  the  older  sects — such  as  the  Nova- 
tianists  and  the  Manichaeans — who  loudly  charged  the  catholics 
with  pagauisuL*^     The  teachers  of  the  age  could  not  but  reprobate 

«  *  Do  iis  qui  adeimt  Ilierosolyma,'  Fabric,  ix.  120. 

Opera,  ii.  li)84-7.     This  tract  has  given  ■  E.  g.  Epp.  xlvi.  4  ;  xlviL  2 ;  criii. 

much    trouble    to    Romanists.       Some  8,  seqcj. 

have  attempted  to  prove  it  spurious ;  ^  This  is   imitated   from   Cicero  pw 

IWonius  (:i8().  48),  while   alloT^dng  its  Murcna,    12,    *'  Xon    Asiam    nunquam 

genuineness,  contends    that    it  applies  vidisse,  sed  in  Asia  continenter  vixiow 

only  to  persons  who  had  embraced  the  laudandum  est." 

monastic  life,  and  is  not  meant  to  dis-  «  Ej>.  Iviii.   2-3.     For  cautions  from 

courage  others  from  pilgi-image.     But,  Chrj-sostom  and  Augustine,  see  Augurtit 

although  specially  addi-essed  to  monks,  x.  123-0,  120-131. 

it  has   certainly  a  wder  scope.      See  <•  Giesol.  I.  ii.  331.    See  above,  p.  X-*'^ 
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oine  of  the  novel  corruptions,  and  attempted  to  counteract  them, 
^t  they  bore  with,  and  even  encouraged,  much  that  eventually 
iroved  mischievous — partly  from  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  progress 
if  the  Gospel  and  to  deal  tenderly  with  converts ;®  partly  from  a 
^^ard  to  the  pious  intention  which  lay  under  strange  and  injudi- 
aous  manifestations,  or  fix)m  a  want  of  that  historical  experience 
rhich  would  have  enabled  them  to  detect  the  lurking  germs  of 
sviL'      On  the   other  hand,  there  were   persons  who  decidedly 
apposed  the  tendencies  of  the  time ;  but  unhappily  with  such  a 
aixture  of  error  in  their  own  opinions,  and  sometimes  with  such 
bdiscretion  in  their  conduct,  as  excited  a  general  odium,   and 
enred  to  strengthen  the  cause  which  they  combated.     Two  of 
hese,  Helvidius  and  Bonosus,  have  lately  been  mentioned ; '  the 
brmer  was  encountered  by  St  Jerome,  the  latter  by  St  Ambrose. 
Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  Sebaste,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  was  of 
sariier  date— about  a.d.  360.     He  is  described  by  Epiphanius  as 
m  Arian  ;**  but  his  notoriety  arose  from  his  opposition  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  observances  of  the  church.     In  consequence,  it  is  said, 
yf  having  been  disappointed  in  bis  aspirations  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Sebaste,  he  began  to  assert  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  equal 
—an  opinion  which  in  those  days  was  altogether  novel,  since  almost 
ill  the  sects  had  at  their  outset  been  careful  to  obtain  episcopal 
:>rdination  for  their  ministers,  and  even  those  which  had  departed 
from  the  usual  form  of  polity  had  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
graduated  hierarchy;  yet,  although  he  denied  the  Divine  institution 
of  episcopacy,  he  appears  to  have  admitted  its  lawfulness.*     He 
denied  the  utility  of  stated  fasts,  and  of  prayers  and  alms  for  the 
departed ;  his  followers,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  church, 
chose  Sunday  for  their  occasional  fasts,  while  they  ate  freely  on  the 
fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  and  spent  the  penitential  part 
of  the  paschal  season  in  feasting.''     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
Aerius  altogether  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  although 
jome  writers  have  supposed  that  his  objections  were  directed  only 
igainst  the  practice  of  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  which  had  been 
-etained  until  his  time  in  some  churches,  and  which  he  regarded  as 
i  remnant  of  Judaism.™ 

«  See  Aug.  Ep.  xxix.  9.  227-9),   and  Neander  (iii.  286-7)  con- 

'  Giesel.  I.  li.   332.      See   Beugnot,  rider  that,  except  on  thia  Bupporition, 

i.  262-4.  there  would  be  no  point  in  the  words 

«  P.  368.    For  Helvidius,  see  Theiner,  ascribed  to  the  heresiarch— "  You  give 

I.  195-8.                           ^  Ixxv.  1.  heed  again  to  Jewish  fables;  for  it  is 

»  See  Epiph.  Ixxv.  3  ;  Walchi  iii.  331.  not    right    rh    wdaxa    ^iriTcXeTK,    since 

k  Epiph.  1.  c.  Christ    your    passover    is    sacrificed  " 

•  Walch   (iii.    333),    Schrockh    (vi.  (Epiph.  Ixxv.  3).      But    the    meaning 
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JOVIKIAN. 


Among  the  western  opponents  of  the  preva3ing  sjstei 
Jovinian,  a  monk  of  Rome,  who  began  to  publish  his 
about  A.D.  388.°  Although  one  of  his  chief  tenets  was  a 
the  superiority  usually  ascribed  to  celibacy,  he  continiiei 
monastic  profession.®  He  denied  the  perpetual  vii^ty 
Redeemer's  mother,^  and  nuuntained  that  if  single  and 
persons  were  equal  in  other  respects,  their  conditions  were 
equal  He  opposed  the  over-valuation  of  the  act  of 
He  denied  the  merit  of  fasting,  and  tlie  distinctions  of  food/ 
maintained,  and  with  a  strange  perversion  of  Scripture  text% 
there  was  no  other  distinction  between  men  than  the  grand 
of  righteous  and  wicked ;  that  there  was  no  difierence  of 
either  class,  and  that  there  would  hereafter  be  no  difierenoe 
dogrec  in  rewards  or  in  punishments.*  Whosoever  had  been 
biiptized  had,  according  to  Jovinian,  nothing  further  to  gun 
progress  in  the  Christian  life ;  he  had  only  to  preserve  that 
was  already  secured  to  him.*  But  the  baptism  which  J( 
regarded  as  true  was  different  from  the  sacrament  of  the  chi 
indeed,  he  altogether  set  aside  the  idea  of  the  visible  church.* 
true  baptism,  he  smd,  was  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  conferring  ii 
fectible  grace,  so  that  they  who  had  it  could  not  be  overcome  IjlT 
the  devil.  If  any  one,  after  receiving  the  baptismal  sacrameii^l 
fell  into  sin,  it  was  a  proof  that  he  had  never  received  inward  bap- 
tism ;  but  such  a  person  might,  on  repentance,  yet  be  made  pw- 
tiikcr  of  the  true  spiritual  baptism.*  All  sins  were  regarded  by 
Jovinian  as  equal ;  nor  did  he  admit  any  difference  as  to  guUt  be- 
tween sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism.    With  such  doctrines 
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Boems  to  be  merely  that,  since  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  crosci,  there  is  no  need  of 
ft  yearly  celebration.  Aerius  was  not 
peculiar  in  regarding  the  custom  of  eat- 
ing the  lamb  as  Jewish  (See  Hefele,  i. 
2M7,  *J*.)2,  21KS),  and  the  line  of  argument 
which  Epiphanius  takes  in  defence  of 
the  puscha  (c.  6)  seems  to  prove  that  the 
object  of  Aerius'  attack  was  nothing 
less  than  the  observance  of  the  season 
altogether. 

"  Schrockh,  ix.  233. 

°  Au^.  de  I^res.  72.  St.  Jerome 
styles  him  the  "  Epicurus  of  the  Chris- 
tiuns,"  charges  him  with  having  ex- 
changed the  monastic  temperance  for  a 
\fo  of  luxury,  and  draws  a  ludicrous 
picture  of  his  sleek,  well-attired,  and 
Jovial  appearance.  He  asks  (somewhat 
unfairly),    ..  jf    y^^     ^^^^    marriage 


equally  good  with  celibacy,  why  do  you 
not  marry?"  (Adv.  Jovin.  I  1,  40.) 
Even  St.  Augustine,  instead  of  giting 
Jovinian  any  credit  on  account  of  the 
celibacT  which  in  others  was  held  k 
admirable,  says  that  he  remained  Rogle 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  troubles  of 
married  life.     De  Hacres.  72. 

P  Aug.  de  Haeres.  72. 

1  Hier.  adv.  Jov.  i.  .3. 

'  lb. ;  Aug.  1.  c.  It  do«B  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  he  denied  the  utility 
of  fasting  as  a  help  to  religion.  Walch, 
iii.  052. 

■  Hieron.  i  3 ;  ii.  18-20 ;  Neand.  iii. 
386-9. 

*  Aug.  1.  c 

"  Neand.  iiL  389-390. 

*  Hieron.  i.  3 ;  Jul.  Eclan.  an.  AiJg 
Op.  Imperf.  i.  98 ;  Walch,  iiL  655-6. 
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was  naturally  connected  an  insufficient  idea  as  to  the  import- 
bf  individual  sins.^ 

a's  opinions  were  favoured  by  the  popular  feeling  at  Rome," 
he  made  numerous  converts,  and  induced  many  persons  of 
sexes,  who  had  before  embraced  the  celibate  life,  to  marry ; 
among  the  clergy  he  found  no  adherents.*    After  having  been 
and  excommunicated  in  390,  by  a  synod  under  Siricius, 
Tepaired  to  Milan,  in  the  hope  of  finding  favour  with  Theo- 
D8 ;  but  Ambrose  had  been  warned  against  him  by  Siricius, 
the  Roman  sentence  was  repeated  at  Milan.^     Jerome  wrote 
him  with  violent  personsdity,  and  in  so  doing  exaggerated 
merits  of  celibacy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  Jovinian's  cause 
advantage,  while  his  own  friends  were  dismayed  at  his  indis- 
Pammachius  (who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Paula,  and, 
her  death,  had  renounced  eminent  wealth  and  station  to  become 
^numk)  ®  endeavoured,  although  in  vain,  to  suppress  the  treatise, 
in  order  to  take  off  the  effects  of  its  extravagance,  Augustine 
in  a  more  moderate  strain,  a  book  *  Of  the  Good  of  Mar- 
i/^     Nothing  further  is  known  of  Jovinian.    Jerome  speaks 
*  him  as  dead  in  404 ;  yet  it  has  been  conjectured  th^t  he  was 
I  same  who,  under  the  name  of  Jovian,  was  charged  eight  years 
_  '  with  disturbing  the  Roman  church  by  his  conventicles,  and 

-  i^Vas  sentenced  by  an  edict  of  Honorius  to  be  severely  beaten  and 
iliuushed.® 

Another  of  Jerome's  adversaries  may  be  fitly  noticed  in  this 
^lace,  although  he  did  not  appear  until  somewhat  later  than  the 
time  embraced  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Vi^lantius  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Calagurris  (Hourra, 
or  Caseres),  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees/    After  having 


^  Aug.  de  Hseres.  72 ;  Neand.  ill. 
985-6 ;  Yi.  410. 

s  Jerome  is  very  sore  on  this  account 
(■ee  above,  p.  338),  and  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  a  specimen  of  his  style : — **  Nunc 
restat  ut  Epicurum  nostrum,  subantem 
in  hortalis  suis  inter  adolesoentulos  et 
mulieroulaSy  alloquamur.  Favent  tibi 
craasi,  nitidi,  dealbati.  Adde,  si  vis, 
juxta  Socraticam  irrisionem,  omnes 
sues,  et  canes,  et,  quia  camem  amas, 
▼ulturea  quoque,  aquilas,  accipitres  et 
bubones.  QuoscumqUe  formosos,  quos- 
cumque  calamistratos,  quos  crine  com- 
poeito,  quos  rubentibus  buccis  videro, 
de  tuo  armento  Bunt,immo  inter  tuos 
sues  grunniunt.  De  nostro  grege  tristes, 
pallidi,  sordidati,  et  quasi  pecegrini  hu- 
JU8  sseculi,  etc."  ii.  36. 


•  Aug.  1.  c. ;  Theiner,  i.  199. 

*»  Siric.  Ep.  7  (Patrol,  xiii.)  ;  Ambr. 
Ep.  4*2. 

<^  Hieron.  Ep.  66  ;  Paulinus,  Ep.  13. 

«*  Hieron.  Ep.  zlviii.,  xlix.  2  ;  Aug. 
Retract,  ii.  22. 

•  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  3.  See  Tillem. 
X.  227-9;  Walch,  iii.  664;  Schrockh, 
ix.  237 ;  Neand.  iii.  390.  I  can  hardly 
think,  with  Theiner  (i.  233),  that  we  are 
justified  in  setting  aside  Jerome's  state- 
ment of  Jovinian's  death  on  account  of 
the  brutal  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed— "  Inter  phasides  aves  et  cames 
suiles  non  tam  emisit  spiritum  quam 
eructavit."     Adv.  Vigil,  i. 

'  Bayle,  art.  Vijilance,  n.  A. ;  Walch, 
iii.  675-7;  Giesol.  I.  li.  335-6;  Gillv's 
<  Vigilantius/  1 25,  Lund.  I&^.    See  alao 
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VIGILANTIUS-PAULINCS  OF  NOLA. 


Ik-cii  employ 0(1  In  early  youth  in  his  father's  trade, be  vastdait 

the  hull^ehoI(l  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  biographer  of  St  1 

where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  applying  himself  to  1 

and  he  was  advanced  to  the  order  of  presbyter.    Throng  ( 

picius  he  became  acquainted  with  Paulinus,  a  noUe . 

of  Iloman  family,  who,  after  having  filled  high  secular  c 

even,  it  is  said,  the  consulship  ' — forsook  the  world,  was  I 

ordained  a  presbyter  at  Barcelona,^  and  settled  at  Nola,in( 

pania,  in  order  tliat  he  might  be  near  the  tomb  of  St  YAfi 

confessor  of  the  time  of  Dedus.*     Paulinus  may  be  regarded  Hal 

example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  time  actii  ail 

religious  and  enthusiastic  mind.     He  persuaded  his  wife,  Ta 

to  renounce  the  married  estate,  and  lived  monastically  withibj 

companions.*'     His  reverence  for  saints  was  carried  to  an  tM' 

beyond  that  of  his  age.     He  devoted  himself  especially  to  & 

Felix ;    he  built  a  church  over  the  tomb,  and  adorned  it  vi 

paintings,  among  which  were  scenes  from  the  Old  Testamoitw 

a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Trinity."     Every  year,  on  4 

festival  of  the  confessor,  Paulinus  produced  a  poem  in  eelebnfii 

of  his  life  or  miracles;  every  year  he  repaired  to  Rome, fort 

feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.    The  example  and  influence  o 

person  so  distinguished  by  rank,  and  so  devout  in  life,  who  ^ 

the  correspondent  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  Kufinus,  and  othen 

the   most  eminent  among  his  contemporaries,  could  not  fai 

advance  greatly  the  superstitions  to  which  he  was  addicted." 


Bonm.  40r..  40,  seqq.  ;  Tillem.  xii. ; 
MoaIi.  i.  468-9 ;  Schrockh,  ix.  2t»2,  seqq.; 
NeiiDd.  iii.  479-481 ;  Theiner,  L  224  ; 
Miliuan,  iii.  H35-6. 

*  So  liin  frieud  AusoniuB  distinctly 
states  in  a  poem  :Ei>.  20..  But  the 
name  of  Pnulinus  d<^ofl  not  appear  in 
the  Fasti.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
lie  took  the  place  of  some  consul  who 
did  not  complete  his  term  of  office. 
Tillem.  xiv.  720;  Muratori,  in  Patrol. 
Ixi.  22,  7yi-4;  Schhickh,  vii.  124; 
Clinton,  ii.  407. 

^  Paulin.  Ep.  i.  1 1  (Patrol.  Ixi.). 

*  For  Paulinus,  see  Tillemont,  xiv.; 
Hist.  Litt.  ii.  17i»,  se^iq, ;  Gilly,  o.  iv.  ; 
Auii»^ro,  i.  271,  seqq.;  Ozauam,  Civ. 
Chn'^t.  au  r»me  Si6cle,  ii.  240,  seqq. 

^  Life,  by  Muratori,  c.  18.  There 
are  two  curious  letters  on  the  subject 
of  a  co«>k  who  was  BOUt  to  him  by  Sul- 
l»ici!iH  from  Ginil,  in  onni^oqnonce  of  the 
«lesort,n„  of  ,.tlH.rco.»kH,  who  rt-ganlod 
«.,».u""''^''  *'^''<l  of  the  Kohm  com- 
luumty  as  unworthy  of  their  art.    CSuJp. 


Sev.  Append.  Ep.  3.  Patrol,  ix.;  P 
Ep.  23,  ib.  Ixi.)  Paulimia  repli 
great  delight  as  to  the  Tu-tnes  ai 
compli^hmeuts  of  **  brother  Ti 
who  seasoneil  his  meagre  jvorridg 
such  salt  of  grace  and  such  sweeti 
charity  that  no  want  of  materid 
ments  was  felt  (<>),  and  was  alec 
as  a  barber  (10).  Tlie  only  dn 
was,  that  the  master  felt  ecm] 
receiving  the  ministrations  of  ao 
a  servitor  (4). 

"  Ep.  32;  Poema  28.  See  A 
xi.  186. 

"  Paulinus  was  bom  in  353  < 
retireil  to  Nola  in  394,  became  bi 
that  place  in  409  (between  402  ai 
aceonling  to  Clinton),  and  died 
or  424  (431,  according  to  Papi,  i 
and  Clinton^.  Tillem.  xiv.  732 
in  Baron,  vi.  4'M).  See  Le  Brt 
sert.  in  Paulinum  (Patrol.  Ixi.) 
say  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  an* 
Biography,  art.  I^iuUnus,  A  stoi 
having  sold  himself  for  the  redi 
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Vigilantius,  after  having  visited  Paulinus  at  Nola,  set  out  for 
the  east,  being  furnished  by  him  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Jerome,  which  procured  for  him  an  honourable 
reception  firom  the  recluse  of  Bethlehem.^  But  disagreements  soon 
arose.  Vi^lantius  accused  Jerome  of  Origenism,^  and  although 
he  retracted  the  charge  before  leaving  Bethlehem,  he  again  asserted 
it  in  bis  own  country.^ 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  the  west,  Vigilantius  began  to  vent 
peculiar  opinions.  He  assailed  the  prevailmg  excess  of  reverence 
for  departed  saints ;  he  maintained  that  their  souls,  which  existed 
^in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  in  the  place  of  rest,  or  under  God's 
altar,"  could  not  be  present  at  their  tombs ;  he  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  their  intercession  after  death,  and  the  miracles  which  were 
asserted  to  be  wrought  at  their  graves.  Miracles  (he  said)  were 
beneficial  to  unbelievers  only ;  by  which  he  seems  to  have  implied 
that,  as  the  power  of  working  them  had  been  given  for  the  convic- 
tion of  Jews  and  heathens,  the  time  in  which  they  might  be  expected 
was  past,'  He  attacked  the  veneration  of  relics  as  idolatrous,  and 
the  lighting  of  candles  at  the  tombs  of  saints  in  the  daytime  as  a 
pagan  superstition.  He  wished  that  all  vigils  except  that  of  Easter 
should  be  abolished,  and  spoke  of  them  as  giving  occasion  for 
debauchery."  He  denied  the  usefulness  of  fasting,  continence,  and 
monasticism,  and  regarded  the  profession  of  chastity  as  a  source  of 
corruption.  He  maintained  that  it  was  better  to  retain  property, 
and  to  bestow  of  it  by  degrees  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes, 
than  at  once  to  relinquish  the  whole ;  and  that  it  was  better  to 
seek  for  objects  of  charity  at  home  than  to  send  money  to  Jeru- 
salem.^ 

Jerome,  whose  old  animosity  against  Vigilantius  was  revived  by 
the  publication  of  these  doctrines,  attacked  him  with  the 
most  furious  abuse.  He  reproached  him  with  having 
been  a  tapster,  and  told  him  that  he  now  practised  on  holy  Scrip- 
ture the  same  tricks  of  falsification  which  he  had  formerly  practised 
on  the  wine  which  he  dispensed  and  on  the  money  which  he  gave 
in  change ;  that  he  opposed  fasting,  continence,  and  sobriety,  be- 

of  a  captive,  told  by  St.  Gregory  the  (li.  125)  says  that  VigilaiitiuB  did  not 

Great  (Dial  iiL  3),  is  rejected  by  Pagi,  deny  the  faet  of  the  miracles  wrought 

vii.  413-6,  and  by  Tillemont,  xiv.  136.  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  but  only  com- 

^  Murat.  Vita,  22.  plained  of  the  o^ects  to  which  they 

^  See  the  next  chapter.  were    directed.      St.    Jerome's    words 

1  Hieron.  Ep.  Ixi.  (1.  c.)  seem  to  me  clearly  to  intimate 

'  Hieron.   c.  Vigil.   10 ;   Walch,    iii.  the  contrary. 
G07-8  ;  Schrockh,  ix.  267  ;  Neand.  iii.        •  Hieron.  7,  9.  »  Hieron.  13-4. 

4 SI.     The  Oxford  annotator  on  Fleury 
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cause  they  interfered  with  the  profits  of  his  early  trade."  The 
argumentatiye  part  of  the  pamphlet  cannot  be  described  as  Teiy 
happy.  Jerome  partly  denies  the  existence  of  the  superstitioug 
which  Vigilantius  had  censured — or,  at  least,  he  denies  that  they 
existed  as  anything  more  than  popular  usages,  unsanctioned  by  the 
church ;  and,  by  way  of  overwhelming  his  opponent,  he  asks  how 
he  can  presume  to  question  practices  which  had  been  counte- 
nanced by  emperors  and  bishops.* 

In  justice  to  Vigilantius,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  onr  only 
knowledge  of  his  opinions  comes  from  a  very  violent  and  unscru- 
pulous adversary.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
reaction  from  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  for  a  time  engaged 
— the  system  exemplified  in  his  patron  Sulpicius,  in  Paulinus,  and 
more  coarsely  in  Jerome.  It  is  a  circumstance  greatly  in  bis 
favour  that,  to  the  vexation  of  his  opponents,  his  own  bishop  coun- 
tenanced him,  and  that  he  found  other  supporters  in  the  episcopal 
order ;  ^  and,  although  we  may  hesitate  to  acquit  him  of  error,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  brand  him  with 
the  title  of  heretic 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  Vi^lantius.  His 
doctrines — urged  probably  with  a  blameable  vehemence  and  confi- 
dence— were  so  much  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  time,  that  they 
did  not  require  a  council  to  condemn  them ;  and  they  were  socin 
obliterated  by  the  Vandal  invasion,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  their  author  himself  may  have  fallen  a  victim.' 

At  the  end  of  a  period  so  full  of  controversy  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, I  may  advert  to  an  objection  which  has  often  been  brought 
against  preceding  writers,  and  to  which  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my 
own  work  is  liable,  in  common  with  theirs.  It  is  said  that  Church- 
history,  as  it  is  usually  written,  is  only  a  record  of  quarrels ;  and 
wishes  are  expressed  for  a  history  which  should  more  fully  display 
the  fruits  of  the  Qospel  for  good.     On  some  such  principle  M ilner 

"  Adv.  Vigil.  1,  13  ;  Epp.  61,  109.  (Hist,  de  Languedoc,  1.  152,  638.)    But 

«  Adv.  Vigil.  5,  7,  9.  it  aeems  clear  that  any  application  on 

y  Hieron.  Ep.  cix.  2  ;  Bayle,  note  C. ;  accountofVigilantiufl  would  have  pointed 

Sclirockh,  ix.  268  ;  Theiner,  i.  227-230.  more  distinctly  than  the  questions  of 

The  authors  of  the  *  Hist,  de  Langue-  Exsuperius  at  the  opinions  with  which 

doc '  suppose  tliat  Vigilantius  was  then  he  is  charged. 

in  the   diocese   of  Toulouse;  tliat  the        «  Baron.  406.  51-2;  Gilly, 472-9.    Dr. 

bishop,  Exsuperius,  was  moved  by  Je-  Gilly  adopts  the   improt»ble    fancy  of 

rome*s  words  to  send  certain  questions  some  earlier  writers,  that  the  opimons 

to  Innocent,  of  Rome,  whose  answer  is  of  Vigilantius  were  the  seed   of  tlmsd 

rtant  (Patrol,  xx.  455  8eq(l.^ ;  and  that,  which  are  found  among  the  Waldeneoa, 

it  Was  against  Vigilantius,  Exsuperius  &c.,  ut  a  later  time. 

fireupon  drove  him  from  "hia  Oiioceae. 
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wrote ;  but  if  the  required  book  were  possible,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Mibier  has  superseded  the  need  of  further  labours  in  the  same 
line.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  plausible  objection  in  question  is 
founded  on  a  misconception.  Church-history  must  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  secular  history.  As  the  one  deals  in  detail  with  wrongs 
and  calamities,  with  wars,  with  intrigues,  with  factions,  but  must 
pass  over  with  mere  general  words  the  blessiqgs  of  prosperity,  and 
must  leave  utterly  unnoticed  the  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  not 
only  under  good  governments,  but  even  notwithstanding  the  very 
worst ;  so  the  other  must  dwell  on  the  sad  story  of  errors  and  con- 
tentions, and  must  allow  the  better  side  to  remain  untold.  It  is 
not  the  "  peace  on  earth,"  but  the  "  sword  "  that  must  be  its  theme. 
History  takes  cognizance  of  men  only  as  they  affect  other  men ;  of 
things,  only  as  they  differ  from  the  every-day  course.  In  Church- 
history,  even  saints  appear  too  commonly  in  their  least  favourable 
aspect.  The  occasions  which  bring  them  forward  are  often  such 
as  to  draw  forth  their  defects  rather  than  their  excellencies.  Their 
better  part,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  written,  belongs  mainly  not  to 
history,  but  to  biography ;  nay,  even  of  noted  and  illustrious  saints, 
the  highest  graces  are  not  matter  even  for  biography ;  they  cannot 
be  written  on  earth.  And  the  great  and  immeasurable  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  do  not  consist  in  the  production  here  and  there  of  a 
conspicuous  hero  of  the  faith,  but  in  its  effect  on  the  vast  unrecorded 
multitudes  whom  it  has  guided  in  life,  whom  it  has  comforted  in 
trouble,  whose  death  it  has  filled  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 
Unrecorded  as  these  things  have  been,  we  yet  cannot  doubt  of  their 
reality,  but  are  assured  that  the  same  benefits  which  we  witness  in 
our  own  day  and  in  our  own  sphere  must  in  all  times  have  flowed 
from  the  same  enduring  source.  Instead,  therefore,  of  requiring 
from  a  historian  of  the  church  that  which  is  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  his  task,  we  must  read  with  the  remembrance  that  the  better 
portion  of  Christian  history  is  to  be  supplied  by  our  own  thoughts 
— thoughts  grounded  on  a  belief  in  the  Divine  assurances,  and  con- 
firmed by  such  opportunities  as  we  may  have  enjoyed  of  witnessing 
their  fulfilment. 


NOTE  ON  MIBACLES. 


A  writer  of  Chiirch-bistory  is  perhajis  bound  to  notice  the  question  as  to 
the  alleged  miracles  of  the  ages  which  followed  that  of  the  apostles.  In  the 
preceding  chapters,  I  have  sometimes,  with  more  or  less  of  diffidence,  given  an 
opinion  on  individual  miraclfli  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  sometimes — and  . 

more  especially  where  it  jMriMftMrfiuous  to  express  my  ^VxtUftC— IVi'ft:^^      jfl 
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related  them  without  any  comment.  But  I  feel  myaelf  bo  little  qiialificd  for 
discussing  the  general  subject  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into 
the  text. 

On  the  subject  of  miracles,  there  is  a  remarkable  inconsistency  in  the  state- 
ments of  writers  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  tbe 
fifth  centuries.  Origen,  a  hundred  and  jGifty  years  earlier,  while  maintaining 
the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  church,  had  described  the  mitides 
of  his  own  time  as  less  than  those  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  seems  to  limit 
them  to  the  cure  of  diseases ;  *  and  now  St.  Chrysoetom  speaks  of  it  as  i 
notorious  and  long-settled  fact  that  miracles  had  ceased.^  Tet  at  that  veiy 
time,  St.  Martin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  East  are 
said  to  have  been  in  full  thaumaturgical  activity ;  and  Sozomen  (viiL  5}  tells 
a  story  of  a  change  of  the  eucharistic  bread  into  a  stone  as  having  happoied  at 
Constantinople,  while  Chrysostom  himself  was  bishop.  So  again,  St.  Augoatine 
says  that  miracles  such  as  those  of  Scripture  were  no  longer  done ;  yet  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  miracles  which  had  lately  taken 
place,  apparently  without  exciting  much  sensation,  and  among  them  no  fever 
than  seventy  formally  attested  cures,  wrought  in  his  own  city  of  Hippo^  within 
two  years,  by  the  relics  of  St  Stephen.* 

Among  late  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  may  be  named  Dr.  New- 
man, who  has  at  different  times  maintained  both  sides  of  the  qne8tion--tbe 
negative,  in  an  essay  contributed  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana '  (aboat 
1830),  and  the  positive,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  translation  of 
Fl«ury  (1842) ;  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  the  7th  part  of  his  book  entitled  *  Ancient 
Christianity '  (1841) ;  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  for  October,  1844,  and  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Essays;  and  the  late  learned  Bishop  Kaye,  who,  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  Tertullian,  made  some  remarks  on  Dr.  New- 
man's second  essay.  Archbishop  Trench  has  also  touched,  although  slightly, 
on  the  subject  of  this  note,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Gospel  miracles.*^ 

Dr.  Newman's  later  essay  is  affected  by  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
author  held  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed — as  a  member  of  the  English 
church,  but  far  advanced  towards  the  Romanism  which  he  professed  three 
years  afterwards.  And  perhaps  he  has  nowhere  more  strongly  displayed  his 
extraordinary  ingenuity — a  quality  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  may  even 
liinder  the  efficiency  of  a  controversialist,  by  suggesting  the  suspicion  that  the 
writer  who  displays  such  fertility  of  resource  on  one  side  of  a  question,  might 
possibly  be  able  to  argue  still  better  on  the  other  side. 

With  the  exception  of  the  section  on  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple,*  Dr.  Newman's  defence  of  particular  miracles  appears  to  me  less 
plausible  than  his  general  argument.  That  argument  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  meeting  the  objections  to  ecclesiastical  things  by  endeavouring  to 
show  that  Scripture  is  liable  to  similar  objections — a  very  dangerous  s^'stcm, 
which  Dr.  Newman  himself  has  elsewhere  described  as  a  "  kill  or  cure 


•  See  C.  Cols.  i.  2  ;  i.  46  ;  il.  9  ;  iii.  ^  I  may  also  refer  to  Prof.  Li'ibell's 

.  28,  &c.  obsorvations  on  the    miracles    of   the 

•>  Newman,  in  Floury,  xxxix.  sixth  century  (Grcgor  von  Tours,  2Sm> 

«  De   Civit.   Dei,   XXII.  viii.  1,   20.  300). 

See  Newman  in  Encyc.  Metrop.,  Church  «  Since  this  was  written  I  have  found 

Hist.  i.  393  (12mo.  ed.);  aud  in  Fleury,  that  Mr.  Rogers  (ii.  215)  is  inclined  to 

xxxiv.-ix.  ;  Milman,  iii.  252-3 ;  Rogers,  make  the  samo  exception  to  his  general 

li.  210.  disbelief  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles. 
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remedy," '  and  which  is  here  curied  oci  ty  ui^orrfTsr  "sr  eciiosa.  b.  iniza- 
tinguishable  confusioD  between  Stil^ime  MZti  jtsasiL* 

On  the  whole»  while  I  would  dcc  6bcj  'can  3:±«nis  msj  lain  'i^*^ 
wrought  after  the  times  of  the  apoetis  aod  tbsr  t^  t'li  i  "  I  aa.  Tnir  i»rr 
Uttle  satiafaction  in  the  paiticnlar  infTirm  nxsL  cs  ^rai.  t-n.-w.f  tm 
moat  obvioos  objections  are  the  foUowins : — 

That  the  miracles  of  the  third  and  icvrxh  «LiaLjBi  tet  c-9Uim\n  jj,  aarurr^ 
from  those  of  the  first :  and  tfaaa  tbe  diJu.qtfeft  hxt  urc  cazinK  jl  a  'asm 
display  of  the  wonderfol,  bat  in  a  lowiztr  cif  sci*.  -TLs  I^  l^f'wiiair 
allows ;  but  he  answers,  that»  as  in  naicre  Kcse  p.Tna"-*  sr  inaiak  sue  sen- 
tiful,  while  others  are  ridicalou^  hidacmw  cr  cernKzi^  m  a  l&t  <Li'«aL-» 
may  be  expected  in  God*s  eatrmmdimmy  mt^T;  • 

That,  unlike  the  miracles  of  SciiiCiLe,  tbrr  MPt  saii  %:  ht  aau*  ir-itopkLy. 
and  that  we  cannoi  see  a  anffiriwit  diect  iar  acsa,  as  ve  grw^mT-y  chl,  3Xim 
or  less  clearly,  for  the  scriptural  miradea. 

That  in  pn^K>rtion  as  they  are  farther  fr(c^tbeseiCH5:fieasK,'a^  i* 

might  have  been  expected  of  tme  miracSes)  tijt  leas  ermrm,  bn  t3i»  mum  mu 

That,  whereas  Soriptnre  miradcs  were  3,teadBd  i»  Lead  »  Tvr&sbuL  ■»£ 
enlightenment  of  belief,  those  of  the  famxux  ctami  jve  autad.  fx  Snur  «€ 
manifest  soperstitioDS  and  eutiupckna,  waich  vs«  c«b  pcwac  a.  ta«  C&naxa.* 

That  much  must  in  reason  be  dedncud  £roc  iLe  cecniaLaL  a»  zmac  ii  se- 
dulity, exaggeration,  and  even  of  looae  pKscjIes  «f  T«nc7f  .  wiijes.  w«  bn:^  <- 
have  been  sanctioaed  under  the  nane  cf  "eooBCKy/  %t  a*  is&ss  if  "ae  as-." 

That  similar  stories  are  fanad  aoflsig  hiartnia,  li*  kfier  Jpvs^  aut  M: 
enthusiasts  of  more  rsoent  timesL* 

The  late  accounts  of  magnrrir  fhrnrnnrr^  *i^^^  '^  ^ 
element  in  the  matter.  If  any  of  the  eoc-jeKu^Lial  rimvl-tt  ±iii  zm 
the  modem  stories  of  elcctro-biolDgr,  thLrcrMZJOt,  aai  M*: 
these  cases  are  truly  reported,  and  are  iLfcji^uI  y>  'Jje  trse  < 
an  agency  by  which  the  coiicspuudaig  cocleBasskal  SLiratJes  a^ay  sflrvt 
effected  (and  it  must  be  remembered  thai  tibe  o:*Ai'jLKJotm  .c  racvc*t  yi'^jz 
is  by  no  means  regarjcd  as  necessary  fcc  tbc  €x^ci*t  cf  h^  If  li*  Rccrvn 
are  mistaken — and  in  many  of  them  tfc€i»  ca=.  te  «  R2sc«a:c.  U  w^il 
untruth— their  stories  hare  a  bearing  «a  tae  Tahse  «f  -^  t««r=fccy  fee  riiir 
ecclesiastical  mirades.  When,  for  exacp^  we  fnd  at  exjcnatiWJS  »a  '.f 
science  publiahing  such  narratiTca  as  li^ae  coLittj^  ia  lis*  ia»  te-  ^'m^^ms:^ 
Gregory's  *  Letters  on  Animal  MagnetifCi '— if  the  E#iil»:r?i.  ^^.inmrx  '/ 
our  own  time  has  been  deoeived,  what  accent  cf  efT^iuwis  v^cs^-ty  -i^x: 
we  not  expect  from  the  unacieritifie,  Ka>-f=i,  aiy!  rsicrif-aJ  wra^n  'Y  li* 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries? 

'  Tracts  for  the  'Hme*.   Xo.  Ixxrr.    pM  V/avysn   ^'mfxrvx  3* 
p.  3.  «*f  pw"  riTjiyrtr^jfc  4:^ 


«  See  Rogeta,  iL  206.  t4^  ....  A*  ws*,  iia 

»»  Prof.  Blunt,  in  his  Lectures  oo  the  ipstM  d:j  CT^jt;*ia«a*  'JtA  «• 

Early  Fathers  (pnbluhed  rioce  the  fint  de  «rts*  isfrrv^ri^*'    ia-  >'-J- 
edition  of    this  Tolome,,  ocmfiiMS  his        »  Eimj  m  Y^fi^rj,  aJra.  ijj^ 
view  to  the  second  and  third  oentori^a,        *  Sdd^xUk  tL  V/-,  'Slit  ^^.i 
and    thinks   that    miracles  were    theo        •  Sm  *l^/r*,  p.  »fl ;  my  •  tA^mnm, 

done,    although    he    expreanes    hinwelf  L  xii.  L/-^/ ;  ^ImmI.  I.  a.  V/^;  »4|?wi« 

"With  caution.     ^Ser.  iL  Lect.  «.,     "I-w  i:,  .:   .      ,«^'-:p-   »rT«-j*   mjf  tkrt   ^t 

don«  miraculeux,"  says  M.  de  Vitmeo»i,  Mvtift'f  mln^s^  »4»*  «s-'^  *>v»x.  «-^ 

speaklDg  of  the  same  oerlod.  ""iTiMt  JM  U;>t^  ;#.  diiS-wi  '»««r-»  U***  a  i-* 

disparu,  mais  ils  dimiBiisai^,S^^^^HB  <^snEi.    l^aflML  i^  ^' 
qufne  le  reconnsitn^i!l5^^^»      •  Sewnwai.  i»  &^«^  li-<«*' ^^'- 
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Arcadius  and  Honoritts. — Origenistio  Controversy.— 
St.  John  Chrtsostom. 

I.  Theodosius  left  two  sons, — Arcadius,  aged  eigbteen,  and 
HonorluSy  who  was  only  eleveo  years  of  age ;  the]  elder  succeeded 
Arcadius,  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  east,  the  younger  to  that  of  the 
408 ;  west,  and  after  this  division  the  empire  in  its  full  extent 
^^°°vj"i.  ^^  never  again  united.*  The  reigns  of  these  imbedle 
423.  princes  were  fiill  of  calamity.    Themselves  incapable  of 

governing,  each  of  them  was  subject  to  a  succession  of  too  powerful 
ministers  and  generals.^  Of  these,  Stilicho  alone,  the  general  of 
Ilonorius,  possessed  the  qualities  which  were  requisite  for  the 
support  of  the  empire.  In  403  he  defeated  Alaric  the  Goth,  at 
Pollentia,  in  Liguria ;  but  five  years  later,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  abilities  were  most  urgently  needed  to  meet  a  renewal  of  the 
Gothic  invasion,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  a  rival,  Olympius.* 
Rome  was  thrice  besieged  by  the  Goths.  The  first  siege  was 
raised  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom ;  the  second  resulted  in 
Alaric's  setting  up  as  emperor  a  puppet.  Attains,  whom  he  after- 
wards deposed  in  disgust  at  his  incapacity ;  in  the  third,  the  city 
▲.D.  404-  was  taken  and  sacked.^  Throughout  this  period  we  read 
^^^'  of  revolts  in  various  provinces,  of  insurrections  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  been  admitted  within  the  Roman  territory,  and 
of  invasions  by  fresh  hordes  from  the  countries  beyond.  These  in- 
vasions fell  more  especially  on  the  western  division  of  the  empire. 
In  404,  Honorius,  finding  himself  exposed  to  the  Goths  at  Milan, 
removed  to  Ravenna,  which  for  the  next  three  centuries  continued, 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  government,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  Italy.* 

In  408,  Arcadius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  a 
child  seven  years  of  age.  The  young  prince  was  at  first  under  the 
guardianship  of  Anthemius,  and,  from  414,  under  that  of  his  sister 

Ij  Gibbon,  iii.  30.  «»  Gibbon,  iii.   120-132;  Gregorovius, 

f  •  Eunapius,  ed.  Bonn.  p.  S6.  i.  124-134,  147  seqq. 

'  Gibbon,  iii  63, 91-2.  *  Qft)c^o*wv/\!2uTi\^\s*Qd^        24. 
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Pulcheria,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  held  the  virtual  soTereignty 
of  the  east'    Honorius  reigned  till  423.* 

The  weakness  of  the  government,  the  irruptions  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  changes  in  the  administration  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  any  sustained  and  uniform  policy  for  the  suppression  of 
paganism.*^  Both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  laws  were  repeatedly 
issued  for  the  abolition  of  sacrifices,^  and  for  the  confiscation  of  such 
allowances  and  endowments  as  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  heathen 
priesthood ;  but  the  necessity  of  frequent  re-enactment  shows,  no 
less  than  the  occasional  relaxations  of  these  laws,  that  they  were 
very  imperfectly  executed.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that 
heavy  penalties  are  often  threatened  agunst  magistrates  who 
should  neglect  to  enforce  them ;  ^  as  if  the  government  knew  that 
there  were  many  among  its  local  o£Soers  from  whom  in  such  a  cause 
it  could  not  expect  any  willing  service.^  In  408,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Olympius,  Honorius  published  a  law,  by  which  all 
but  the  professors  of  orthodox  Christianity  were  excluded  from 
employment  about  the  courf^  But  it  is  said  that  Genmd,  com- 
mander of  the  troops  at  Bome,  one  of  the  barbarian  diiefe  on 
whose  arms  the  degenerate  Bomans  then  depended,  indignantly 
cast  away  the  ensigns  of  his  command,  reftised  any  exemption 
which  should  not  extend  to  other  heathens,  and  terrified  the  em- 
peror into  a  hasty  repeal  of  the  enactment"  In  the  east,  however, 
similar  laws  were  passed  both  by  Aix^adius  and  by  the  yomiger 
Theodosius.® 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a  tale  was  current  among 
the  pagans  that  St  Peter  had,  by  magical  arts,  discovered  that 
Christianity  was  to  last  for  365  years,  and  was  then  to  perish.'* 
The  period  was  completed  in  398,'*  and  the  hopes  of  the  heathen 
party  had  risen  high ;  but  they  were  disappointed.  Other  disap- 
pointments followed.  The  barbarian  leader,  Badagaisus,  who,  as 
being  himself  a  heathen,  had  engaged  their  sympathies, 
was  overthrown  by  Stilicho.  When  Alaric  first  laid 
siege  to  Bome,  the  pagan  members  of  the  senate  ascribed  the  cala- 

'  Soz.  ix.  1.  «  Gibbon,  iii.  204.      x.  21.     Comp.  lawi  of  Jiuitiii  L,  Cod. 

»»  Schrockh,    vil    227  ;    Neand.    iii.    Just.  I.  iv.  20;  v.  12, 
m-2.  P  Aug.    de    Civ,    Dei,    xriii.    534. 


1  Cod.  Theod.  XYI.  x.  13,  seqq.  Gieseler  refen  ihiji  to  a  miraiid«ntoii4' 

k  E,  g.  ib.   19 ;  Cod.  Jiut.  I.  xL  7  ing  of  Christian  idaas  as  to  Um  aaoond 

..D.  451).  advent,  and  the  "  aooepkabla  mw  of  the 

»  Beugnot,  u.  18,  52.  Lord."    I.  il  37. 

«  Cod.  Theod;  XVI.  V.  42.  i  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  511;  NeMkL  VL 

»  The  story  reeta  on  the  suspicions  114;  Beugnot,  ii  9.    Paci  r          " 

ithority  of  Zoaimns  {^^|^hut  is  Bchrockh  (vii.  240)  maka  tb 

.nerally  "^^ted.      J^B^L  years,  but,  by  nekoidiift  fio 

•  Cod.  Theod.  xri^     ^Vl.  dat^  bring  the  «i2lto«Li 
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mities  of  the  empire  to  the  neglect  of  the  rites  by  which  their 
fathers  had  obtained  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  had  raised 
their  country  to  its  height  of  glory.  It  is  said  that  some  Tuscan 
soothsayers,  who  professed  to  have  saved  Nami  fioom  the  invader 
by  drawing  down  lightnings  for  his  discomfiture,  undertook  to 
deliver  Rome  in  the  same  manner  through  the  use  of  incantations 
and  sacrifices.  Even  the  bishop,  Innocent,  is  stated  by  a  heathen 
writer  to  have  consented  to  the  experiment,  provided  that  it  were 
made  in  secrecy,  "preferring  the  safety  of  the  city  to  his  own 
opinion."  The  Tuscans,  however,  insisted,  as^an  essential  con- 
dition, that  the  rites  should  be  performed  with  all  form  and  pub- 
licity, in  the  name  of  the  state  and  with  the  attendance  of  the 
senate ;  and,  as  the  senators  refused  to  give  this  kind  of  sanction  to 
idolatry,  the  soothsayers  were  dismissed.'  This  tale  has  prohably 
no  other  foundation  than  that  the  pagans  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  public  danger  in  order  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  their  rdi- 
gion.  Attalus,  although  baptized  into  Arianism,  courted  them  bj 
re-establishing  the  ancient  rites ;  but  their  joy  was  soon  checked  l^ 
his  deposition.* 

The  barbarian  irruptions  were,  in  truth,  greatly  injurious  to 
paganism.  There  was  no  instance  of  barbarians  embracing  the 
old  religion  of  Greece  or  Home ;  they  either  adhered  to  the  super- 
stitions of  their  own  ancestors,  or  adopted  some  form  of  Christianity.^ 
Alaric  and  his  Gotlis,  who  were  Arians,  directed  their  wrath  against 
heathen  temples  even  more  zealously  than  the  Christians 
*  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  Alaric's  invasion  of  Greece 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  dated.**  In  the 
capture  of  Rome  temples  were  attacked,  while  churches  were  reve- 
renced and  those  who  sought  a  refuge  in  them  were  spared ;  and 
some,  at  least,  of  the  Gothic  soldiers  manifested  in  their  behaviour 
towards  the  defenceless  some  influence  of  the  reli^on  which  they 
professed.*  The  Christians  saw  the  vengeance  of  God  in  the  cala- 
mities which  fell  on  Rome ;  they  had  a  story  that  Alaric,  while  on 
his  march,  was  entreated  by  a  holy  monk  to  spare  the  city,  and 
answered  that  he  did  not  go  of  his  own  will,  but  that  One  was  con- 
tinually urging  him  forward  to  take  it.^    The  pagans,  on  their 

'  Thig  version  of  the  story  comes  »  Giesel.  I.  ii.  38 ;  Beugnot,  ii.  143. 

from  Zosimus,  v.  41.    Sozomen  (ix.  6)  "  Gibbon,  iil  57. 

intimates  that  the  rites  were  performed,  «  Oroaiua,  vii.  39  (Patrol,  xxxi.') ;  Aug. 

"^"  d.    See  Moeh.  i.  419 ;  Gibbon,  de  Civ.  Dei,  i.  2,  4;  Soz.  ix.  10;  Gibbon, 

.  Schpockh,  \iu  242-3;  Giesel.  I.  iii.  133-4;  Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  97-8. 

Beugnot,  ii.  55-7;    Milman,  iii.  r  Soc.  vii.  16;  Soz.  ix.  6.     Cf.  aaud- 

^"i  Christ,  i.  99.  mtv.  d«  Bello  Getico,  545-9  ;  Gregorov. 

lot,  ii.  61-3.  ,  VlV-\, 
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ride,  referred  all  the  miseries  of  the  time  to  Christianity — a  theory 
which  St  Augustine  combated  in  many  sermons,  and  in  refutation 
of  which  he  undertook  his  great  work  *0f  the  City  of  God/ 
written  between  the  years  412  and  426.  With  the  same  view, 
Orosius,  a  Spaniard,  at  Augustine's  desire,  drew  up^  about  417,  a 
compendium  of  universal  history,  in  which  he  argued  that  earlier 
ages  had  been  as  calamitous  as  his  own,  and  had  been  the  more 
wretched  in  so  £ar  as  they  were  without  the  remedy  of  true  reli- 
gion/ 

Paganism  yet  lingered  long.^  In  the  east,  Theodosius,  in  a  law 
of  A«D.  423,  affects  to  question  whether  it  still  had  any  adherents ; 
but  the  doubt  is  refuted  by  clear  evidence  of  facts.**  The  chief 
strength  of  the  old  religion,  however,  lay  in  the  west  In  some 
districts  its  spirit  was  still  so  powerful  that  Christians  who  attempted 
to  execute  the  laws  against  temples  and  idols  were  killed  by  the 
exasperated  heathens.^  In  many  places  where  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  was  professed,  the  old  tutelary  gods  still  held  their  posi- 
tion;"* and  besides  the  great  infusion  of  pagan  spirit  into  the 
Christianity  of  the  time,  many  purely  heathen  ideas  and  usages 
were  still  retmned  among  Christians.*  The  conformity  of  prose- 
lytes was  oilen  merely  outward ;  for,  as  the  adherents  of  the  old 
religion  were  not  generally  disposed  either  to  suffer  for  its  sake,  or 
to  forego  the  advantages  which  were  connected  with  a  profession  of 
the  new,  many  of  them  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  afterwards, 
when  occasion  served,  again  declared  themselves  pagans.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  of  those  frequent  enactments  against  apostasy 
which  would  appear  unaccountable  if  the  apostates  had  ever  been 
really  Christians.' 

Africa  was  a  chief  stronghold  of  paganism,  and  there  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Donatistic  schism  told  in  its  favour .((  St.  Augustine 
advised  a  gentle  mode  of  dealing  with  the  worshippers  of  idols  as 
most  likely  to  be  effectual.  "  First,"  he  says,  "  we  endeavour  to 
break  the  idols  in  their  hearts.     When  they  themselves  become 

«  OroB.  Hi«t.   Praef.  1.  i.  1  (Patrol.  Beems  extremely  loose, 

xxxi);  Galland.  ib.col.  659.  «^  Aug.  Epp.  50,  91;  Baron.  399.  72; 

'  See  Ozanam,   Civ.   Chr^.  au  5me  400.  4;  401.  53,  &o.;  Giesel.  I.  il  35; 

Siecle,  lef;on  4.  Beugnot,  ii.  145. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  22.    In  425  <»  Beugnot,  ii.  148,  eeqq. 

he  repeats  the  expression  of  doubt  both  •  lb.  103  ;  Oiesel.  I.  ii.  40-1. 

as   to  Paganism   and    as  to  Judaism.  '  Beugnot,  ii.  69,  98-100 ;  Neand.  iii. 

(lb.  XV.  V.  5.)     See  Gibbon,  iii.  22;  117-8;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  31-2.    There  were 

Schrockh,  vii.   233;    Keand.  iii.   117;  ^^AMaws  agunst  apostasy  between  381 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  33.      M.  de  BOTgnoi  (ii.  and  426.     Cod.  Theod.   XVI.  vii.  Cf. 

105)  supposes  that  only  a  itfdHHH^  Cod.  Just.  I.  xi.  10. 


of  the    inhabitants    of  Con^^pV^     '  Beugnot,  ii.  155-6.     8m  thA  tax^ 
were  CbriatiaDB.     But  hiB  ^^         ^tfbapter. 
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Christians,  they  will  either  inylte  us  to  the  good  work  of  destrojfiog 
their  idols,  or  will  anticipate  us  in  it  Meanwhile  we  must  pray  for 
them,  not  be  angry  with  them/'  ^  He  complains  that  Christiiiis 
took  part  in  heathen  ceremonies  and  rejoicings.  A  council  bdd  it 
("arthage,  in  399,  solicited  the  emperor  to  suppress  certain  banquets, 
which  were  among  the  principal  means  of  keeping  up  the  old  reli- 
gion ;  and  also  to  order  the  destruction  of  all  remains  of  idolatiy, 
together  with  the  temples  which  were  in  rural  places.*  The  gorern- 
mcnt  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  measures ;  in  the  same  year 
oilers  were  issued  that  the  public  rejoicings  should  be  celebrated, 
although  without  sacrifices  or  superstition,  and  tbat  such  of  the 
temples  as  contained  no  unlawful  things  should  be  left  uninjured;^ 
but  nine  years  later,  in  a  law  intended  for  the  whole  empire,  the 
banquets  were  forbidden,  and  the  bishops  were  authorized  to 
suppress  all  monuments  of  idolatry.*  Such  of  the  temples  m 
were  not  ornamental  in  their  architecture  were  demolished  It 
was  ordered  that  those  in  cities  or  suburbs  should  be  applied 
to  public  uses;  many  were  shut  up,  and  remained  vacant  until 
the  Christians  took  possession  of  them  and  conyerted  them  into 
churches.™ 

The  old  Roman  aristocracy,  which  had  clung  to  the  religion  of 
its  forefathers  more  from  pride  than  from  conviction,  was  scattered 
by  the  taking  of  Rome.  Many  of  its  members  emigrated  to  their 
possessions  in  Africa,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  pagan  interest 
suffered  in  consequence."  But  in  the  rural  parts  of  Italy — not- 
withstanding the  law  of  the  year  408,  already  mentioned,  by  which 
landlords  were  ordered  to  destroy  temples  on  their  estates® — ^the 
ancient  worship  subsisted,  until  at  a  later  time  it  was  followed  into 
its  retreats  and  extirpated  by  the  labour  of  the  monks.** 

The  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome,  against  which 
Qiristian  teachers  had  long  inveighed  and  pleaded  in  vain,**  is 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Honorius.  When  the  emperor,  after  the 
victory  of  Pollentia,  was  celebrating  a  triumph  with  games  of  this 
kind,  Telemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  made  a  journey  to 

^  Serm.  Ixii.  11  (t.  v.).    Comp.Beug-        "  Tillem.  Emp.  v.  597;   Gibbon,  Hi. 

nof,  ii.  7.  138;  Bougnot,  ii.  112 ;  Milman,  ui.  IRl. 

'  Cod.   Canon.   Eccl.  Afric.    58,    60        <»  Cod.    Tlieod.   XVI.    x.    19.     See 

(Hard.  i.  898).  Godefroy^B  notes. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  17-8.  p  Noand.  ui.  113;  Milman,  iiL  183. 

'  lb.  19  (a.d.  408).  *«  Ozanam,  i.  101.    The  Chriatian  poei 

■See  Cod.  Tlieod.  XVI.  x.  13,  19;  PrudentiuB  urged  Honorius  to  abolish 

*ckh,  vii.  228-9;  Bexigiiot,  \\.  Vd^-  tkem.    Contra  Symmach.  ii.  1113,  seqq. 

\li  Milman,  iii.  182.  <^V>aX.xc\.  \i3.>y 
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Rome  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  them,  leaped  into  the 
arena,  and  attempted  to  separate  the  combatants,  but  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  spectators,  who  were  enraged  at  this  interference 
with  their  amusement.  The  emperor  acknowledged  that  such  a 
death  deserved  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and,  with  the  willing 
acquiescence  of  his  people,  whose  fury  had  soon  given  way  to  re- 
pentance, he  abolished  the  inhuman  spectacles/ 

IL  The  disputes  as  to  the  opinions  of  Origen,  which  had  begun 
during  his  lifetime,  continued  after  his  death.  The  martyr  Pam- 
philus,  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  wrote  a  defence 
of  him.*  In  the  great  controversy  of  the  fourth  century,  his  name 
was  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines  was 
much  disputed ;  for,  while  the  Arians  wished  to  claim  his  authority, 
and  some  of  their  extreme  opponents,  such  as  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
styled  him  the  father  of  Arianism,  his  orthodoxy  was  maintained 
by  St  Athanasius  and  other  champions  of  the  catholic  faith/  So 
long  as  Arianism  and  its  varieties  engrossed  all  attention,  the 
opinions  of  Origen  on  other  subjects  did  not  come  into  question. 
His  writings  exercised  an  important  influence  among  the  teachers 
of  the  eastern  church ;  but,  although  these  were  in  general  content 
to  draw  instruction  from  him,  without  regarding  him  as  faultless, 
there  were  two  extreme  parties,  the  one  of  which  rejected  him  as 
a  heretic,  while  the  other  was  unreservedly  devoted  to  him.'*  The 
monks  of  Nitria  found  in  his  works  provision  for  their  mystic  and 
spiritualizing  turn  of  mind,^  while  Pachomius  warned  his  monks 
against  him  as  the  most  dangerous  of  seducers,  whose  doctrines 
would  conduct  the  reader  to  perdition.* 

In  the  west  Origen  was  only  known  by  name,^but  the  general 
impression  was  unfriendly  to  him.^  Jerome  attempted  to  introduce 
him  more  favourably,  by  translating  some  parts  of  his  writings  and 

»  Theodoret,    v.   26.     The   story   of  by  imperial  edict.'*    N.  on  Gibbon,  iii. 

Telemacbufl  has  been  questioned.     Oib-  71.     Cf.  Gregorov.  i.  116,  289. 

bon  expresses  a  '*wish  to  believe"  it  *  See  above,  p.  150;  Phot.  Biblioth. 

(iii.  7u).     Beugnot  allows  its  truth,  but  Cod.  1 18 ;  Origen,  vol.  iy.  pt.  2;  the  note 

says  that  the  gladiatorial   shows  con>  on  Jerome,  Patrol,  xxiii.  403;  Walch, 

tinued  until  the  Roman  manners  were  vii.  412-424. 

superseded   by   the   Gothic   (ii.    24-5).  «  Walch,  vii.  429 ;  Neand.  iv.  447-8. 

Dean  MUman,  in  answer  to  some  re-  See  above,  p.  101.     As  to  Marcellus, 

marks  of  MiiUer  (De  Genio,  etc.  ^vi  see  Euseb.  c.  Marcell.,  Patrol.  Gr.  xxiv. 

Theodosiani),    observes   that   **  Hiiller  760-2. 

has  produced  no  evidence  or  allusion  "  Schrockh,  z.  102.^^ 

to  gladiatorial  shows  after  this  period.  *  Hieron.  c.  Rufin.  iii.  22. 

The  combats  with  wild  beasts  certainly  '  Vita  Pachom.  27  (Patrol.  Ixziii.). 

lasted    tiU  the  &U    of  the    Wartem  y  Aug.  £p.  zl.  9;   Tillem.  zii.  110; 

Empire;   but  the  gladiatorial  minbftti  8chr5ckh|  lii.  42 \  ^eaii^  Vs.  ^l-^« 

either  bj  rommcia  MBM^.  «9  4S7« 


VOL.   I.  -  Atoi«to  ^   ^ 
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embodying  them  in  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  In  a  letter 
written  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  speaks  with  enthusiafltie 
praise  of  the  '^  indefatigable  " '  Alexandrian,  and  says  that  he  hid 
been  condemned  at  Rome,  "  not  for  the  novelty  of  his  doctrinOi 
not  for  heresy,  as  mad  dogs  now  pretend  against  him,  but  becanae 
his  enemies  were  unable  to  endure  the  glory  of  his  eloquence  and 
learning."*  After  his  final  retirement  to  Bethlehem,  Jerome 
renewed  an  acquaintance  of  earlier  days  with  Rufiuus,  a  natire  of 
the  diocese  of  Aquileia.  Rufinus  had  lived  eight. years  in  Egypt,* 
where  he  visited  the  monks,  studied  under  the  blind  Didymus,  and 
suffered  in  the  persecution  of  Valens.*^  He  had  now  settled  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  company  with  Melania,  a  noble  and  pioQS 
Roman  widow,  and  had  been  ordained  presbyter  by  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.^  Jerome  became  very  intimate  with  him,  and  cele- 
brated his  virtues  in  terms  which  are  even  extravagant  ;*  and  the 
friends  agreed  in  admiration  of  Origen.' 

In  the  year  393,  a  pilgrim  from  the  west,  named  Aterbius> 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  name  of  Origen  connected  with  disrepute,  he  was  astonished 
at  finding  that  it  was  held  in  high  honour.  In  a  frantic  manner, 
according  to  Jerome,  he  charged  Rufinus  with  Origenism,  and. 
knowing  the  mtimacy  which  existed  between  the  two,  he  included 
Jerome  in  the  accusation.^  Jerome,  keenly  sensitive  to  his  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy,  disavowed  the  imputation  with  great  eager- 
ness, saying  that  he  had  read  Origen  only  in  the  same  way  as  he 
had  read  the  works  of  heretics,^  while  Rufinus  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with  his  accuser,  and  confined  himself  to  his  own 
house  until  Aterbius  had  left  Jerusalem.* 

Soon  after  this  affair,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Constantia  (formerly  Salamis)  in  Cyprus,  and  metropolitan  of  that 
island.     Epiphanius  had  been  educated  as  a  monk,  and  was  then 

■  *' Adamantius."  lania's  eminent  sanctity,  who  had  buried 

■  Ep.  xxxiii.  Other  passages  of  Je-  her  husband  and  two  sous  "  siccis  peni- 
rome  in  celebration  of  Origen  are  col-  tus  oculis  "  (see  Hieron.  Ep.  xxxix.  4), 
lected  by  Rufinus,  Apol.  ii.  13-18,  22,  should  fall  under  the   influence  of  an 

*»  Apol.  ii.  12.  Origenist,  are  curious. 

^  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings,   Hist.  *  See  Kp.  iv.  2  (which,  however,  ia  of 

Eccl.  ii.  4 ;  Apol.  ad  Anast.  2.     Jerome,  earlier  date). 

of  course,  mocks  at  the  idea  of  his  having  '  Tillem.   xii.  161-2;    Schrockh,  zil 

been  a  confessor.     (Adv.  Ruf.  ii.  3  ;  iii.  109-110. 

26.)     See  the  Life  of  Rufinus  by  Fonta-  «  Hier.  c.  Ruf.  iii.  33. 

nini.  Patrol,  xxi.  80.  ^  This  is  in  his  letter  to  Vigilantini, 

<*  See    Pallad.     Hist.    Laus.     118-9,  who  brought  a  similar  choi^  agaiiut 

where  it  is  said  that  no  man  was  to  be  him  in  394 or  395.     Ep.  Ixi.     Seet^ve, 

found  of  greater  learaing  or  meekness  p.  375. 

than  Rufinus.      The    lamentations    of  •  Hier.   c.  Ruf.  iii.  33;    Tillem.  xii. 

Baroniufl  (393.  25-*>),  that  a  Wl^  ollil^  \^V^  \  ^»dttxw3«>a.,xA'i;5k.^. 
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nore  than  eighty  years  of  age>  He  was  a  man  of  vast  reading, 
^hich  extended  to  the  Greek,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Egyptian, 
md  Latin  languages,  and  he  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
popular  fame  for  sanctity,  so  that  miracles  and  prophecies  were 
ascribed  to  him  ;*  but  both  his  conduct  and  his  remaining  works 
prove  him  to  have  been  injudicious,  weak,  narrow-minded,  and 
Dbetinate.*^  In  his  work  on  Ileresies,  he  had  spoken  very  strongly 
Eigainst  Origen,°  whom  his  character  and  his  education  alike  un- 
fitted him  to  appreciate  ;  and  he  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
Jerome,  who  had  spent  some  time  with  him  in  Cyprus  while  on  his 
way  from  Rome  to  the  east* 

Epiphanius,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  the  bishop,  John,  and  behaved  with  courtesy  to  Bufinus.  Tlie 
Origenistic  question  had  not  been  mentioned  between  him  and  h's 
host,  when  Epiphanius,  in  preaching  at  the  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, broke  out  into  a  violent  invective  against  Origenists,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  reflect  on  the  bishop.  Jerome  reproaches 
John  with  having  indecently  expressed  his  impatience  by  looks  and 
gestures,  and  states  that  he  sent  his  archdeacon  to  beg  that  the 
pireacher  would  not  pursue  the  subject  As  the  two  bishops  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  the  Cross,  where  another  service  was  to 
be  held,  it  was  difficult  to  make  way  through  the  multitudes  who 
crowded  round  Epiphanius,  kissing  his  feet,  touching  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  and  holding  out  children  to  receive  his  blessirg. 
These  displays  of  reverence,  it  is  said,  excited  the  envy  of  John, 
and  at  the  service  which  followed,  he  preached  against  anthropo- 
morphism,^ apparently  with  an  intention  of  charging  Epiphanius 
with  that  error,  which  was  not  uncommon  among  the  extreme  oppo- 
nents of  Qrigen.     The  old  man,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 

*  Hit  birth  is  pUoed  about  310  by  sleep  with  a  grievance  against  me  on  his 

Tillemont  (x.  487) ;   between  310  and  mind,  even  as  I  have  never  gone  to  rest 

320   by   Schrockh   (x.  4);    but   Dupin  at  variance  with  any  one."     "Father,' 

dates  it  as  late  as  332  (iii.  295).  replied  the  monk,  "  your  rule  is  more 

>  Hier.  c.  Ruf.  ii.  22;    Schrockh,  x,  excellent  than  mine.^'     (Vita  Patrum, 

8-12.  ed.  Rosweyd,  v.  15,  Patrol.  Ixxiii.)   Cas- 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  mention  a  story  sian  tells  a  similar  story  of  two  monks 

^bich  shows  that  Epiphanius  was  not  (De  Cccn.  Inst.  v.  27).     A  monk  of  later 

a   slave   to  the  monastic   peculiarities,  date,  Gunther,  on  being  urged  by  St. 

Hilarion,  a  short  time  before  bis  death,  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  to  eat  t  ho 

was   on  a  visit  to  the   bishop.     Some  roast  peacock,  prayed  with  tears  thaof  a 

fowls  were  served  up  at  table,  and  Epi-  might  be  delivered  from  the  temptetion 

pbanius  asked  his  guest  to  partake  of  to  break  his  vow;  whereupon  the  bird 

them.    Hilarion  excused  himself,  saying  came  to  life  and  flew  away.    Schrockh, 

that,  since  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  xxi.  543.                                         ^ 

monk,  he  had  never  eaten  of  any  anunal.  ■  Hror.  64.       »  Hier.  c.  Ruf.  ui.  22. 

"  And  I,"  said  Epiphanius,    "  since  I  »  t.  e,  ascribing  to  the  Deity  a  huxuswa. 

put  on  the  same  habit,  have  never  al-  form. 
lowed  tbMd  any  one  abould  lie  down  to 

5t  c^ 
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declared  that  he  approved  all  which  had  been  said  by  John;  Hut 
he  condemned  anthropomorphism ;  and  in  return  he  required  thit  Ir 
John  should  anathematize  Origenism.**  The  dispute  thus  commeiiedi  l|; 
became  more  and  more  vehement.  Epiphanius,  in  high  diqdeann 
on  account  of  a  sermon  which  John  had  preached,  left  Jemsalfli 
and  repaired  to  Bethlehem.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  Jerome*!  ( 
monks,  charging  them  to  break  off  communion  with  their  Ushop;  | 
and,  when  in  the  diocese  of  Eleutheropolis,  he  forcibly  ordained 
Paulinian,  brother  of  Jerome,  to  the  offices  of  deacon  and  presb^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  monks  of  Bethlehem.'  Job 
strongly  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  episcopal  right8|  anl 
a  fierce  controversy  followed,  which  involved  questions  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  personal  conduct.  The  errors  attributed  to  Origes 
were  classed  under  eight  heads.  He  was  charged  with  hoetied 
views  on  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Persons ;  with  strange  and 
unsound  opinions  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  salvati(m  d 
the  devil  and  evil  spirits,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  condi* 
tion  of  man  before  and  after  the  fall ;  and  with  singular  allegorical 
misinterpretations  of  Scripture,  extending  even  to  the  denial  of  iti 
literal  truth."  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus  and  John  with  all  his  acri> 
mony.  He  complained  that  the  bishop  did  not  fairly  meet  lum; 
that  he  only  attempted  to  answer  three  out  of  the  eight  chaigee^ 
and  that,  instead  of  discussing  the  question  of  doctrine,  he  dwelt 
continually  on  the  irregularity  of  Paulinian's  ordination.'  It  was 
in  vain  that  Archelaus,  count  of  Palestine,  and  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  attempted  to  interpose  as  mediators ;  but  at  length, 
as  Rufinus  was  about  to  leave  the  Holy  Land,  in  397,  he  and 
Jerome  were  solemnly  reconciled  at  the  altar  of  the  church  of  the 
Resurrection." 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  soon  revived.  Rufinus  took  up  his 
abode  at  Rome,  where  a  friend,  who  was  engaged  on  a  work 
against  astrology,  inquired  of  him  what  were  Origen's 
opinions  on  that  subject — being  himself  unacquainted  with  Greek* 
On  this  Rufinus  translated  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus,  and  Origen's 
own  treatise  De  Priiicipiis,  the  most  questionable  and  suspected  of 
all  his  writings.^      The  translation  (by  which  alone  the  greater 

*i  Hier.  c.  Job.  Hierosol.  11.  •  Epiph.  ap.  Hieron.  Ep.  li,  4-5;  Hier. 

'  Hier.  Epp.  li.  Ixxxii.     (The  former  c.  Job.  Hieros.  7, 

is  a  tranBlation  of  a  letter  from  Epipha-  *  Ep.  Ixxxii. 

nius  to  John.)      Tillem.  xii.   165,  169,  "  Hieron.  c.  Riif.  iii.  33  ;  Vita  Hieron. 

170.     raulinijin'8  mouth  was  stopped  at  cc.  28-9 ;  Vita  Ruf.  i.  3-4 ;  Tillem.  xii, 

each  ordination,  lest  he  should  adjure  172-200;  Schruckh,  x.  142,  150-7. 

the   bishop   in  the  name  of  Christ  to  *  Rufin.  Apol.  i.  11. 

desist.     See  above,  p.  322.  i  ^^^\i'Q\k>»,Ta!*i\\»tK.  Cod.  8. 
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lATt  of  the  book  is  now  known)  was  made  on  an  extraordinary 
viinciplc.  As  Origen  had  himself  complained  that  his  works  were 
alsified,  Rufinus  assumed  that  the  suspicious  passages  were  the 
Dterpolations  of  heretics,  and  altered  them  so  that  they  might 
Msoord  with  his  own  views  of  orthodoxy,  and  with  other  passages 
vf  the  author's  writings.  In  answer  to  the  presumption  of 
alsificationy  Jerome  well  remarked  that  Pamphilus  and  flusebius 
lad  not  used  any  such  plea  in  their  defence  of  Origen ; '  nor  was 
t  justifiable  by  9uch  means  to  reduce  Origen  to  consistency  with 
limself,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  may  have  varied  in  opinion 
Ituing  his  long  life,  but  is  known  to  have  held  that  the  difierence 
letween  exoteric  and  esoteric  teaching  would  warrant  a  difierence 
v(  statement  After  having  avowedly  subjected  the  text  to  his 
riolent  editorial  process,  Rufinus  rather  strangely  adjured  readers 
ind  copyists,  in  the  name  of  God  and  by  the  thought  of  the  reear* 
rection  and  of  eternal  fire,  to  make  no  omission,  addition,  or 
Aemge  of  any  kind  in  the  reformed  De  Prinetpiis^ 

Jerome,  whose  old  fondness  for  Origen  bad  been  iDvidionily 
mentioned  by  Rufinus  in  his  preface,  was  orged  by  his  friends 
Pammachius  and  Oceanus  to  exhibit  the  Alexandrian  in  \m  true 
character  by  means  of  a  more  faithful  translation,  and  comjJied 
nrith  their  desire.^  In  a  letter  to  those  who  had  aiggefeted  the  taitk, 
be  earnestly  disclaimed  the  suspicion  of  Origenisnu  ^  I  yraimtil 
him  "  (he  says)  '^  as  an  interpreter,  not  as  a  dogmatic  teacher ;  for 
his  genius,  not  for  his  faith ;  as  a  philosopher,  not  as  an  a[io«tle, 
....  If  you  believe  me,  I  never  was  an  Origenirt;  if  you  do  n<jt 
believe  me,  I  have  now  ceased  to  be  one."  *  The  question  now 
was,  not  whether  certain  opinions  were  sound,  but  whether  Origen 
bad  held  them,  and  whether  his  admirers  continued  to  hold  them, 
notwithstanding  all  protestations  to  the  contrary.**  Finding  that, 
although  his  explanations  were  satisfactory  to  Pofjc  Siriciufi 
and  to  other  Italian  bishops,  his  position  at  Rome  was  rendered 
intolerable  through  the  influence  of  Jerome,  Rufinus  retired  to 
Aquileia,   bearing  with  him   a  letter  of  recommendation   from 

>  Hier.  Ep.  Ixzxiv.   10-1.    Schrockh  ''that  by  bu  mwDS  tb«  Latin*  poa- 

tbinkB,  however,  that  Jerome  may  bare  aesned  the  e<xjd   of  Origen,  ami  knew 

gone  too  far  in  denying  any  interpola-  nothing  of  hia  evil,"  (Uier.  Kp.  SxL  */; 

iioD.    X.  163^.  Ruf.    A^A.    i.    21,)     Jerome    repliea 

•  Prsefat.  ap.  Hier.  Ep.  Izxx. ;  Origen.  8hari>ly,  by  oaking  whether  Rufinus  cou- 
i.  45.  Rufinus  defends  his  principles  of  sidered  himself  one  of  the  LXX,,  so 
translation,  Apol.  ii.  46-7.  that  no  man  might  tranaUte  after  him* 

*  Epp.  Ixxxiii.-v.,  cxxix. ;  Adv.  Ruf.  Adv.  Ruf.  iii.  3<J. 

i.  6.     Rufinus  lays  hold  of  the  incon-        '  Ep.   Ixxxiv.   2-3.      Cf.  Buf.  Apol. 

aistency  of  thia  with  Jerome's  words   i^^^^ 

to   Yigjliujtjua   ai  an  earlier  tinm  >H^^HBiBokh,  x.  1^3. 
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Siricius,   who  died  shortly  after   (Nov.  26,   398).'      The  nexl 
bishop  of  Rome,  Anastasius,  was  solicited  to  take  up  the  siil^ 
by   Theophilus   of  Alexandria,  who   had  now   declared  himdi 
against  Origenisra ;  while  at  home  he  was  stimulated  by  the  im* 
portunities  of  Marcella  and  others  (chiefly  pious  and  noble  ladies), 
who  were  under  the  direction  of  Jerome/    He  summoned  Rufimis 
to  Rome ;  and,  on  his  alleging  that  family  reasons  detained  Mm 
at  Aquileia,^  Anastasius,  without  pronouncing  agiunst  RuEnoi 
himself,  condemned  Origen  and  the  translations  irom  bis  worb 
— declaring  that,  until  these  appeared,  he  had  neither  known  wb 
Origen  was  nor  what  he  had  written.     The  bishop  also  speaks  of 
an  imperial  order  (of  which  nothing  is  otherwise  known)  againi 
reading  the  Alexandrian's  writings.^     Jerome  and  Rufinus  carried 
on  a  war  of  angry  apologies  and  counter-apologies,  in  which  tkdr 
old  familiarity  was  remembered  only  as  affording  the  means  of 
reproaching  each  other  with  the  sayings  and  the  actions  of  former 
days.     Augustine  was  so  distressed  by  witnessing  such  a  dispok 
between  men  of  advanced  age  and  of  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety — ancient  friends,  too,  and  fellow-students  of  Scripture, — thai, 
in  writing  to  Jerome  himself,  and  on  the  supposition  that  Asa  leftt' 
sentations  were  correct,  he  could  only  express  his  sorrow  at  the 
unseemly  spectacle.*     Jerome  in  one  of  his  tracts  assumes  a  tone 
of  seeming  moderation  and  gentleness.     He  entreati 
Rufinus  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  if  (he  says)  they  had 
erred  in  youth,  they  ought  to  be  wiser  in  age,  and  to  rejoice  in 
each  other's  improvement ;  but,  with  an  inconsistency  not  unusual 
in  controversialists  who  advise  moderation,  he  insists  that  the  dif* 
ference  shall  be  ended  on  his  own  terms — by  his  opponent's  joining 
in  abjuration  of  Origen.^ 

Rufinus  appears  to  have  been  at  length  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  ceased  to  write.  He  was  driven  from  Aquileia  by  the  troubles 
of  Italy,  and  once  more  set  out  with  Melania  for  the  Holy  Land, 
but  died  by  the  way  in  Sicily — having  seen  along  the 
opposite  coast  the  fires  of  the  devastation  by  Alaric's 
army."*  Jerome  at  a  later  time  spoke  of  him  by  the  name  of 
Chrunnius  (the  grunter)  ;  °  and  in  his  preface  to  Ezekiel  he  refers 

•  Hieron.  Ep.  cxxvii.    9-10  j    Baron,  excommimicated  Rufinua;  but  tbi«  let- 

397.   28-33;    Pagi,  vi.   236.      Baronius  ter  is  inconsiBtent  with  the  idea.    See 

is  troubled  by  the  pope's  favour  for  the  Fontanini's  Life,  ii.  19  (PatroL  xxi.). 

Origeuist.  t  Aug.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  6-8. 

'  Hieron.  Epp.  Ixxviii. ;  cxxvii.  10.  ^  Adv.  Rnf.  iii.  9.                    [xxi.  29L 

«  Kuf.  Apol.  ad  Anast.  1.  •»  Pagi,  vi.  59(J;    Fontanini,    PatroL 

♦*  Anast.  Ep.  1 .  ad  Joh.  Hieros.  (Patrol.  »  Comment,  in  Jerem.  Prolog.  (PatroL 

XX.).     It  had  been  aaid  tbat  AjiaA\A8i\3A  xxIn  .  'o'^V^\  \3Cl  <i.  -lail.  *I\<^ii.  8 17  ^ 
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^o  his  opponent's  death  in  terms  which  indicate  an  undiminished 
vaacour — "The  scorpion  is  buried  under  the  soil  of  Sicily,  with 
lEnceladus  and  Porpbyrion ;  the  many-headed  hydra  has  ceased  to 
luss  against  us."  ^ 

in.  In  another  quarter  the  Origenistic  controversy  iuTolved  the 
tate  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  adomal  the  ancient 
church. 

John,  who  for  his  eloquence  has  received  the  name  of  Chryso- 
fitom  (or  Golden-mouthed),^  was  bom  at  Antioch  about  the  year 
347.  While  very  young  he  lost  his  father,  a  military  officer  of 
rank,  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  pious  and  truly  admirable 
mother,  Anthusa.^  He  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  rhetorician, 
Itibanius,  but  was  preserved,  by  an  unintermitted  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  dangers  to  which  the  faith  of  Christian  yoatfat 
was  exposed  in  the  pagan  schools ;  and  so  strongly  was  his  master 
impressed  by  his  talents,  that  on  being  asked,  many  years  after,  to 
name  a  successor  for  himself  in  his  chair,  he  answered  that  John 
would  be  the  worthiest,  if  the  Christians  had  not  stolen  him.  At 
the.  age  of  twenty  Chrysostom  began  to  practise  at  the  bar ;  but  his 
conscience  took  offence  at  the  arts  which  were  common  aoK/ng  the 
advocates  of  Antioch,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  reli- 
gious life.'  He  now  received  baptism  from  the  bishop,  3Ieletiui ; 
and,  as  Anthusa's  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaties  restrained  him 
fi-om  fulfilling  his  wish  to  rush  at  once  into  monastic  A.u.jjf,7- 
retirement,"  he  was  ordained  a  reader,  and  continued  to  '''^' 
reside  with  her,  in  the  practice  of  a  strict  asceticism,  until  her 
death,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  the  mountains  near  Anti^jch/ 
Here  he  spent  four  years  in  a  monastery,  and  had  lived  for  two 
years  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave,  when  sickness,  l/rought  on  by  his 
austerities,  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  city."  He  was  ordain^ 
deacon  in  381,  and,  while  a  member  of  that  order,  **«  y*"'^'  '*«• 
dialogue  "On  the  Priesthood,"  whicli,  notwithstanding  all  the  dif- 
ference  of  circumstances,  still  retains  a  high  value  arwl  p^/pulanty  as 
a  manual  of  pastoral  duty.  In  380  Havian  ordaified  hiin  V^^^f^f 
and  appointed  him  chief  preacher  of  Antioch.     In  tJus  r/ffice,  bis 

»  Patrol.  xxT.  16-7.  Cbry«.,  T-  C^'T»' *'  ^'^'^' 
P  Apparently  not  until  after  hi«  death.  b.>c.  vi.  J  J    t     u^j^iUAXi,   1  -  V«U- 

(TiUem^  37^  GieBel.  I.  ii.  8^;.)     But         \  8ee     hryi..  *U  X'^l^fAVl 

it    in   convenient   to    follow  the   u-ual  ^"*'n. '^'Hr^/'  .Hi^'TVi^^ 

practice   of   giving  him  the  name  by  ,  ^^I^^X.  ^  ^iJ;^^^^ 
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eloquence  excited  immense  admiration.*  Sometimes  hiai 
were  carefully  prepared ;  at  other  times  tbey  were  altogetWe 
pural ;  84)metimt*s  he  combined  the  two  methods, — departing  \ 
his  intended  plan  so  as  to  take  advantage,  with  admirable  lUDi 
readiness,  i>f  any  topic  which  the  moment  suggested.  Hisd 
is  clear  and  flowinor,  his  illustrations  are  copious,  varied,  andi 
rite,  he  is  distinguished  by  ^ood  sense,  and  by  a  knowledge  rfji 
heart,  learnt  rather  from  his  own  inward  experience  than  t 
intercourse  with  others.^  In  his  expository  discourses, 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament,  with  i 
books  of  the  Old,  he  adheres  to  the  literal  sense  of  Scriptnre,! 
never  loses  sight  of  a  practical  application.  Among  the  ■ 
celebrated  of  his  other  homilies  are  those  ^  On  the  StitMi'1 
delivered  on  occasion  of  the  sedition  in  which  the  statues  of  TWl%' 
dosius  and  his  family  were  thrown  down  at  AotMMk*|srg 
While  the  inhabitants  were  in  trembling  expectaterfli^^ 
some  fearfiil  punishment,  and  while  the  aged  Flavian  was  ihrit  f\^ 
on  a  mission  of  intercession  to  the  emperor,  Chryaostom  ddj 
preached  to  anxious  multitudes  in  a  tone  of  solemn  and  awaboiig 
eloquence.  The  pulpit  triumphed  over  the  theatres  and  tie 
circus,  to  which  the  people  of  Antioch  were  usually  devoted ;  ani 
the  preacher  endeavoured  to  make  the  terror  and  exdtement  of  tk 
time  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  reform.* 

When  Chrjsostora  had  been  nearly  twelve  years  preacher  at 
Antioch,  the  see  oT  Constantinople  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Nectar! us,  in  Sopteraber,  3i)7.**  The  possession  of  so  eminent  a 
dignity  excited  much  ambition ;  candidates  resorted  to  discreditable 
intrisrues  and  solicitations,  and  party  spirit  ran  high.  At  length 
the  emperor  was  requested  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  bj 
nominatinsr  a  bishop ;  and  his  choice  was  directed  to  Chrysostom 
through  the  intluencc  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who,  on  a  late 
journey  in  Syria,  had  listened  with  admiration  to  the  great  orators 
elo(|uence.  Perhaps  the  minister  may  have  reckoned  on  benefiting 
his  own  reputation  by  so  laudable  an  exercise  of  his  patronage; 
perhaj^s,  tix>,  he  may  have  hoped  to  secure  the  bishop's  subservience 
by  establishin<r  a  hold  on  his  gratitude.     As  there  was  reason  to 


"  Tillemont  'xi.  ?A^  umierstanda 
Chrj-sostom  to  any  th.it  he  sometimes 
had  UK\«H.H>  h-;uvR»  at  once  Horn.  85 
in  Matt.  t.  ii.  :h»3.  od.  FieM  .  But.  as 
Schrvvkh  ^x.  ;us  p.>iut<}  out,  the  mean- 
ing U  that  *uch  was  the  number  of 
Christians  in  Antioch  who  at  one  time 


or  other  heard  him. 

y  Neand.  Chrys.  L  27,  35,  49. 

«  See  p.  283. 

■  Chrys.  ad.  Pop.  Antioch.  (t  ii.V, 
BiiTou.  .*>88.  4.  seqq. ;  Villemain,  Eloq. 
Chrc't.  IK4. 

»►  TiUom.  xL  108. 
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^prebend  that  the  people  of  Antiock  might  break  out  into  tumult 
if  their  preacher  were  <qieiily  taken  away  firom  tfannu  Chry^cetora 
'Was  decoyed  by  the  count  of  the  East  to  a  p^ace  vithont  the  cEty, 
and  thence  was  privatdy  sent  off  to  Coo^antiiiople.* 

In  order  that  his  a|^KMntment  misfat  haie  ail  the  adTustase 
of  solemnity,  a  council  was  smnmooed  on  the  occason.  Theo- 
Jihilos,  of  Alexandria,  on  beine  required  to  take  the  chief  part  in 
the  consecration  of  the  new  bidM|^  hesitated,  (ram  jealoQ^  ^  .^^ 
of  the  precedence  lately  assigned  to  Coo^antiiiopfe  over  '  ~"  '^ 
his  own  see,  and  from  a  wi^  that  the  Tacancy  should  be  filled  with 
one  of  the  Alexandrian  dergy ;  fior  it  is  said  that  lus  ^ill  in  pfay- 
nognomy  warned  him  at  the  first  interriew  that  he  mu^  not  expect 
to  find  a  tool  in  Chrysostom.^  Entropiie,  bowerer,  fiightened  the 
Egyptian  primate  into  compliance,  by  prodocing  a  schednle  of 
diarges  against  him,  and  threatening  to  bring  him  to  trial  far  his 
misdemeanors ;  and  Chiysogtom  was  oonseciated  on  the  26th  of 
February,  398.* 

The  eloquence  whidi  had  woo  far  him  the  admjntioo  of  Antiodi 
was  no  less  effec^Te  at  Constantinople.  Tbe  mohitades  of  the 
capital  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  were  «aloie  for  his  cause  in  his 
after  trials;  and  among  the  well-dispoeed  a{  the  higher  dases 
(especially  among  pious  ladies),  his  influence  soon  became  Tcry 
powerfiiL'  Much  of  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  Arian 
heresy,  which,  notwith^anding  the  sererity  rf  the  penal  laws, 
continued  to  lurk  among  the  Greeks,  while  it  was  the  profesMd 
creed  of  the  Grothic  barbarians,  who  were  now  numerous  and 
formidable  at  Constantinople.  With  a  riew  of  conrerting  these  to 
orthodoxy,  he  ordained  dergy  of  their  own  race,  gave  up  one  of 
the  diurches  for  a  serrice  in  thdr  natire  language,  and  himself 
often  preached  there,  his  words  being  rendered  into  Gothic  by  an 
interpreter/  When  Gainas  the  Goth,  who  was  at  the  time  pre- 
dominant  at  Constantinople,  demanded  a  church  for  the  exercise 
of  Arian  worship,  CTirysostom  alone  dared  to  meet  him  with  a  firm 
denial  at  a  conference  in  the  emperors  presence,  and  obliged 
Arcadius  to  refuse ;  and  by  conduct  so  strikingly  ccfotrasting  with 
that  of  the  pusillanimous  court  he  won  the  respect  of  the  barliarian 
himself.^  While  thus  zealous  for  tbe  suppression  of  error  witliin 
his  own  sphere,  the  ardibishop  also  laboured  for  the  propagation 

«  PalliuL  17  ;  Soi.  Tiii.  2;  rillem. ».  •  Th«»d,  r,   30  j   K«ivJ-  Cbry*,  ij, 

110  «'-2.                                            ,„     . 

**Pallad.  18.  *  *>C'    ▼».    %    ^i     *^    ^'  ^'    •' 

•  Soc.  tL  3;  Sot  Tiii.  2.     _^,^^^  Thfjd.  r,  32 
'  Soz.  Tiii.  5;  Tillem.  zL  ' ' 
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of  the  Gospel  by  sending  missions  to  tbe  unconverted  Goths  and 
Scythians ;  *  and  by  obtaining  an  imperial  warrant  for  the  destruction 
of  the  temples  in  Phoenicia,  which  was  executed  at  the  expense  of 
his  female  friends,  he  contributed  to  the  extirpation  of  the  ancient 
idolatry^ 

His  influence  was  beneficially  exerted  to  heal  the  schism  of  his 
native  city.  On  the  death  of  Paulinus,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  bishop  of  Antioch  by  Egypt  and  the 
west,  his  party  consecrated  Evagrius ;  but  this  bishop  did  not  long 
survive,  and  they  were  again  left  without  a  head.  Through  the 
intervention  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate,  both 
Innocent  of  Rome  and  Theophilus  were  persuaded  to  acknowledge 
Flavian,  who  thereupon  inserted  the  names  of  both  Paulinus  and 
Evagrius  in  the  diptychs  of  his  church.  Thus  the  later  separation 
— that  which  Lucifer  had  occasioned  by  consecrating  Paulinus'" — 
was  brought  to  an  end,  although  some  remains  of  the  old  Eustathian 
party  continued  to  exist  without  any  bishop.  The  schism  was 
eventually  terminated  by  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  415.*^ 

But  as  Chrysostom's  new  position  was  more  conspicuous  than 
that  which  he  had  formerly  held,  it  also  exposed  him  to  dangers 
from  which  he  had  until  now  been  exempt.  Although  he  possessed 
in  very  large  measure  such  a  knowledge  of  the  heart  as  fitted  him 
to  be  a  wise  practical  teacher  of  religion,  he  was  wanting  in  that 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  in  that  understanding  of  indi- 
vidual character,  which  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
important  office,  and  are  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  high  eccle- 
siastical office.®  His  temper  was  naturally  warm,  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  met  with  in  his  endeavours  at  reform  provoked  him 
to  expressions  of  anger,  which  both  raised  up  enemies  and  supplied 
them  with  weapons  against  him.^ 

IJeform  was  indeed  very  necessary.  Nectarius,  having  grown 
old  in  the  habits  of  secular  rank,  did  not  greatly  alter  them  after 
his  sudden  promotion  to  the  episcopate ;  and  under  him  the  clergy 

»  Theod.   V.  30.     Masamann   gives  a  "  Innoc.    Epp.   19-23  (Patrol,   xx.); 

curious  account  of  a  community  which  See.  vi.  13  ;  Soz.  viii.  3  ;   Theod.  v.  'J3; 

existed  in   the    Crimea    down  to   the  Walch,  iv.  478,  483.     Tillemont(x.  5-10, 

eighteenth  century,  and  which  he  derives  650)   supposes   that  some   Eustathians 

from    those    Goths   to   whom  Chryso-  remained  till  482,   when  the   relics  of 

atom's  missionaries  were  sent.     Ulfilas,  Eustaihius   were   removed  to  Antioch. 

Einlcit.  25-8.  Against  this,  seeWalch,  iv.  486-8. 

k  Cod.   Theod.   XVI.   x.    16;    Phot.  «»  t^chrockh,  x.452;  Gibbon,  iii.  187. 

Bibl.  Cod.  96.  p.  256;    Theod.  v.   29;  ^  That  his  irritability  is  exaggerated 

Neand.  Chrys.  ii.  68.  by  Socrates  (vi.  3),  see  Neander.  Chiys. 
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of  Constantinople  in  general  fell  into  a  style  of  easy  living,  while 
some  of  them  were  even  scandalous  in  their  conduct"^  Chr}-sostom 
sold  the  rich  carpets  and  handsome  furniture  which  had  belonged 
to  his  jH'edecessor ;  he  even  sold  some  of  the  marbles  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  churches,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  hospitals  and  for  other  charitable  purposes;  he 
expended  the  whole  of  his  own  income  on  such  objects,  and  was 
indebted  for  m^ntenance  to  a  pious,  widow,  Olympias.  Partly 
from  a  distaste  for  general  society,  and  partly  from  feeble  health, 
he  always  took  his  meals  alone — neither  giving  nor  accepting 
ho^itality ;  and  to  those  who  wished  to  engage  him  in  idle  con- 
versation, he  plainly  intimated  that  it  was  tedious  to  him.  The 
contrast  between  such  a  way  of  life  and  that  of  the  former  bishop 
was  naturally  noted  to  his  disadvantage,  and  became  the  ground 
fur  charges  of  pride,  moroseness,  and  parsimony/  The  bishops 
who  visited  Constantinople  no  longer  found  the  efisoofpal  palace 
open  to  them ;  for  Chrysostom  thought  this  unneoessafy,  since  there 
were  so  many  of  the  &ithful  among  whom  he  supposed  that  they 
might  be  sure  to  find  a  welcome.'  Acacius  of  Berrfaoea,^  in  Syria, 
was  so  provoked  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  aooommodations  which 
had  been  provided  for  him  on  a  vist  to  the  capital,  that  be  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  ^*  I  will  season  his  pot  for  him ! "" 

Chrysostom  attempted  to  introduce  an  improvement  among  his 
clergy  by  enforcing  simplicity  of  life  and  rousing  them  to  activity 
in  their  calling.'  He  deposed  sc»ne  of  them  on  charges  of  murder 
and  adultery,  and  interteTed  with  the  practice  of  entertaining 
"  spiritual  sisters.**^  The  institution  of  services  at  night,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  persons*  unable  to  attend  those  of  the  day,  ga?e  dw?p 
ofience  to  some  clergymen,  whose  ease  was  infringed  on  by 
the  imposition  of  additional  duties.*  It  would  appear  that,  in  tlie 
manner  of  his  dealings  with  his  clerical  brethren,  the  bisliop  was 
too  much  influenced  by  his  archdeacon  Serapion,  a  proud,  violent, 
and  unpopular  man,  who  is  reported  to  have  told  him  that  tlie  only 

*«  Neand.  Chryi.  iL  6-7.  hermfur  in   efmo0%Uf  with  U*«  h'm^ 

'  Pallad.  19,  40,  66,  72;  Soc.  vi.  4;  toruo  controvernf.     H«  ttiiwt  li»v»  J^^jm 
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western  bishopa,  and 
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way  of  managing  them  was  "  to  drive  them  all  with  one  stick."* 
Among  the  monks,  too,  there  were  many  who  regarded  the  arch- 
bishop with  an  unkindly  feeling ;  for  he  made  it  no  secret  that  in 
proportion  to  his  love  for  the  monastic  life  was  his  indigDation 
against  the  strolling  and  greedy  pretenders  who  disgraced  it ;  and 
he  excited  much  wrath,  both  among  the  monks  and  among  the  clergy, 
by  advising  Olympias  not  to  bestow  her  bounty  indiscriminately.** 

While  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  excited  envy,  his  eloquence 
sometimes  hurried  him  into  the  use  of  expressions  which  were 
liable  to  misconstruction.  Thus  he  was  reported  to  have  said  in  a 
sermon,  "  If  thou  sin  and  repent  a  thousand  times,  come  luther." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intended  meaning  of  the  words 
was  innocent  (if  indeed  they  were  used  at  all) ;  but  Sisinnius,  the 
Novatianist  bishop — who  with  the  severe  notions  of  his  sect  as  to 
penance  somewhat  incongruously  combined  the  reputation  of  a  wit 
and  a  handsome  style  of  dress  and  living — ^took  occasion  from  them 
to  write  a  book  against  him.®  Chrysostom  also  raised  enmity  by 
the  unsparing  manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  prevailing  vices — 
extending  his  rebukes  even  to  the  court  The  rapacity  which  the 
empress  Eudoxia  exercised  in  order  to  support  her  eunuchs  pro- 
voked him  not  only  to  remonstrances  in  private,  but  to  public 
censures.^ 

Eutropius  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  subservient  bishop, 
and  had  frequent  disputes  with  Chrysostom.  The  victims  of  the 
favourite's  extortions  often  took  refuge  in  churches,  and  he  pro- 
cured from  the  feeble  emperor  a  law  abolishing  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary.  But,  soon  after,  Eutropius  himself  was  sud- 
denly overthrown;  he  fled  in  terror  lo  the  cathedral, 
and  embraced  the  altar.  Chrysostom  w^ithstood  the  soldiers  who 
were  sent  to  seize  the  fallen  minister ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  church  was  crowded  by  a  multitude  of  people,  such  as 
was  usually  assembled  only  at  Easter,®  he  discoursed  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatness.  While  Eutropius  lay  crouching  under 
the  holy  table,  the  bishop  reminded  him  of  his  former  opposition 
to  the  very  privilege  from  which  he  was  then  seeking  his  safety, 
and  entreated  the  congregation  to  intercede  for  him  both  with  the 
emj)eror  and  with  God.  This  address — evidently  intended  to 
disarm  the  anger  of  the  hearers  by  exhibiting  the  abject  condition 

■  Soc.  vi.  4  ;  Soz.  \4ii.  9.  very  poor  specimens  of  his  wit). 

^  Soz.  viii.  0;  NcHiid.  Chrys.  ii.  15,         «*  Nejind.  Chi-ys.  ii.  17,  114-6. 
20-2.  «  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Eutrop.  c.  3  (t.  iii. 

*  Socrates,  vi.  4  ("wlio  is  a  vehement  381,  seqq.}. 
'Admirer  of  Sibinnius,  and  gvvea  Botae 
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of  Eutropius'' — was  misrepresented  as  an  exultation  OTer  his 
calamity ;  and  at  the  same  time  offence  was  taken  on  account  of 
the  protection  which  Chrysostom  had  afforded  to  the  eunuch.  The 
archbishop  was  even  arrested,  and  carried  before  the  emperor ;  but 
he  fearlessly  asserted  the  right  of  the  church  to  shelter  the 
wretched,  and  the  claim  was  acknowledged,  although  Eutropius, 
by  leaving  the  sanctuary,  again  exposed  himself  to  his  enemies, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  rashness  was  put  to  death/ 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year  400,  Chrysostom  set  out  for 
Ephesus.  Antoninus,  bishop  of  that  city,  had  been  accused  of 
selling  ordination  to  bishopricks,  and  of  other  offences.  He  died 
before  the  charges  could  be  satisfsurtorily  examined,  and  the 
Ephesian  clergy  requested  the  intervention  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinopla  Six  bishops  were  convicted  of  having  bought  their 
office  from  Antoninus,  and  were  deposed.  Chrjsobtom  ordained  a 
new  bishop  for  Ephesus,  and  on  his  way  homewards  be  deposed 
several  unworthy  bishops^  and  transferred  some  churches  from 
sectaries  to  the  Catholics.'^  Some  of  these  acts  were  afterwards 
brought  against  him,  as  having  been  done  in  excess  of  bis  juris- 
diction; and  in  the  mean  time,  Severian,  lui^hop  of  Gabala  in 
Syria,  a  celebrated  preacher,  whom  he  had  left  in  cltarge  of  bis 
flock,  had  been  busily  endeavouring  to  supplant  him.  Clirysostrim, 
on  being  informed  of  this  by  the  archdeacon  Serap'.on,  with  mlunn 
Severian  bad  quarrelled,  forbade  him  to  preach  in  ^Jonstantinfiphf. 
Severian  withdrew  from  the  city,  but  was  recalled  by  the  emprei;^, 
who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  archbiiihop*' 
But  the  desire  of  vengeance  rankled  in  Se%erian*s  breast,  ami 
there  were  many  others  whom  Cbrveostom  had  offended — ch^ity^ 
monks,  courtiers,  wealthy  ladies,  and  even  the  emprew  tiens^rif* 
Acacius  of  Berrhcea  (whose  dissatisfaction  lias  Ijeen  already  utHU" 
tloned),  and  Antiochus,  another  Syrian  bishop,  raa/le  common  caime 
with  Severian.  They  endeavoured,  by  irK^uiries  at  Auiutch^  Uf 
find  some  ground  of  accusation  in  the  archbij^hop't  earli^fr  life ; 
and,  although  in  this  their  malice  was  disap^iriinted,^  they  itt^m 
found  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

Theophilus  succeeded  Timothy  at  Alexaridria  in  S>)r>,  and  b^ld 
the  see  imtil  412.  He  was  able,  IxiM,  cTsfty,  uumr%i^hfUMf 
corrupt,  rapacious,  and  domineering."*     In  the  firHt  omiroftrrMy 

'  lb.  2-3.  «  a.rjH.  i.  ill,   41 M;    Hf^,   ti,   IJ; 

'  Chrys.   Horn,   de   capto  Eutrop.   1     fy^z.  vi.i,  JO, 
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between  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  he  bad  acted  the  creditable  port  of  a 
mediator.^  His  own  inclinations  were  undoubtedly  in  favoorof 
Origen ;  he  had  even  deposed  a  bishop  named  Paul  for  his  hostility 
to  that  teacher  f  but  he  now  found  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  difierant 
line  of  conduct, 

We  have  seen  that,  while  the  monks  of  Nitria  were  admirerB 
of  Origen,   others   among  the   Egyptian   recluses  held  him  in 
detestation.     The  latter  class  very  generally  fell  into  the  error 
of  anthropomorphism.     Thus  it  is  related  of  Serapion,  an  aged 
monk  of  great  reputation  for  holiness,  that,  when  he  had  with 
much  diflieulty  been  brought  to  understand  the  falsehood  of  this 
opinion,  and  while  the  friends  who  had  argued  with  him  were 
engaged  in  thanksgiving  for  the  result,  he  suddenly  cried  out,  in 
distress  at  missing  the  image  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
place  before  his  mind  in  prayer — "  Woe  is  me !    You  have  robbed 
me  of  my  God,  and  I  know  not  whom  to  worship  !*'  ^     As  it  was 
the  custom  of  Uie  Alexandrian   bishops,   in   issuing  the  amiaal 
letters  by  which  the  time  of  Easter  was  fixed,  to  annex  fome 
pastoral  instructions  on  other  subjects,  Theophilus,  in  his  paschal 
letter   of  399,   took   the  opportunity   of  denouncing    anthropo- 
morphism.    On  this  the  monks  who  held  the  doctrine  exclaimed 
against  the  archbishop  as  a  blasphemer,  and  a  party  of  them  rushed 
to  Alexandria,  with  the  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  killing  him. 
But  when  Theophilus  saluted   them  with   the  words   "I   behold 
you  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  God,"  ^  they  were  pacified  by  his 
seeming  agreement  with  their  notions;   at  their  desire  he  con- 
demned Origen,  and  from  that  time  he  used  the  fanaticism  of 
these  monks,  and  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  Origen,  as 
instruments  of  his  designs.' 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nitrian  monks  were  four  bro- 
thers, known  as  the  long  or  tall  brothers — Dioscorus,  Ammonius 
(the  same  whose  determined  refusal  of  a  bishoprick  has  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter),''  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius. 
Theophilus  conceived  a  high  regard  for  these  brothers ;  he  com- 
pelled Dioscorus  to  accept  the  bishoprick  of  Hermopolis,  the  diocese 
in  which  the  Nitrian  mountain  was  situated,  and,  having  drawn 
Eusebius  and  Euthymius  from  their  solitude,  he  employed  them  in 
the  financial  business  of  his  church.  But,  while  thus  engaged, 
they  made  discoveries  which  greatly  shocked  them  as  to  the  means 

n  Hioron.  Ep.  Ixxxii.  ^  Gen.  xxxiii.  10. 

«»  la.  c.  Ruf.    iii.    17;  Schrockh,   x.         '  Cass.  1.  c.  2 ;  Soc.  vi.  7 ;  Soz.  viii.  11. 
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by  which  Theophilus  obtained  funds  to   gratify  his  passion  for 
church-building;  whereupon,  fearing  to  endanger  their  souls  by 
becoming  his  accomplices,  they  left  Alexandria  under  pretext  of  <a 
wish  to  return  to  their  monastic  life.     Theophilus  soon  learnt  that 
this  was  not  their  principal  motive,  and  resolved  that  they  should 
feel  his  vengeance.'     About  the  same  time,  Isidore,  master  of  a 
hospital   at  Alexandria,'*  who   had  been   ordained  presbyter  by 
Athanasius,  and  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  incurred  his  enmity 
by  opposing  him  in  some  intended  iniquities  as  to  money.     Theo- 
philus charged  the  old  man  with  abominable  offences,  of  which  he 
professed   to   have  received  information  eighteen    years   before, 
although  the  paper  which  contained  it  had  been  accidentally  mis- 
laid ;  and  Isidore,  knowing  his  persecutor  s  unrelenting  character, 
sought  a  refuge  in  Nitria,*     The  archbishop  excited  the  anthro- 
pomorphite  monks  against  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  by  repre- 
senting these  as  Origenists;  he  procured  from  an  Alexandrian 
synod   a  condemnation  of  them  for  Origenism   and  magic;    he 
denounced  the  Nitrians  to  the  governor  of  Egypt  as  insubordinate, 
invaded  their  solitude  with  soldiers  and  hostile  monks, 
and  committed  great  outrages — burning  cells,  destroying 
the  books  and  other  things  which  were  found  in  them,  and  even 
killing  some  of  the  recluses.y     About  three  hundred  monks  were 
driven  from  their  retreat     Dioscorus  was  violently  dragged  from 
his  episcopal  throne  by  Ethiopians.*     The  long  brothers  disavowed 
the  opinions  imputed  to  them,  saying,  like  llufinus,  that  these  liail 
been  foisted  by  heretics  into  Origen's  works.     With  more  tlian 
eighty  companions  they  fled  into  Palestine ;  and  having  li<^?n  dis- 
lodged thence  through  the  interest  of  Theophilus,  they,  with  alx/ut 
fifty  others,  sought  a   refuge   at   Constantinople.      UirywiHtrnn, 
having  ascertained  from  some  Alexandrian  clergy  who  wcrre  th^m 
in  the  capital  that  they  were  men  of  good  repute,  provide*!  t\unn 
with  a  lodging  in  the  buildings  of  the  Anasta-sia,  and  wroU;  in 
their  behalf  to  Theophilus ;  but,  although  he  allowed  them  U,  ynn 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  he  did  not  admit  them  Ut  tin:  eu/;i*a^ 
rist,  lest  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  should  be  offeijdi*d/ 

The  delicacy  of  this  behaviour  was  fruitlesH.     It  wai4  rt-yni^^l  ni 
Alexandria  that  Chrysostom  had  admitted  the  bn/thi?rH  t/;full  rim^ 

t  Pallad.  21  ;  Soc.  vi.  7.  to    CMrvf^^^u..      Till-rfn,    %u     Ui  ', . 

»  It  is  not  certain  whether  tlii«  wa«    8chp>;kL,   x.    :^>5;    N*»'*^  't,r)^    ... 
the  same  Uidore  who  at  an  earlier  time    l-*^'-     „   ,   , ,  ,      j.        -  -   iv 
had  been  the  confidant  of  TheophiltUr        "  ^^J^-  ^'\'{  »  ^^  V'l-      v 
and  whom  he  had  wished  to  pranwtol^^WM,  U-^^.  iyj" 

the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  oppodg^H^  «»-»  J  J*'^'  ^*'  ^  -  ^^^'  ""* 
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inunion ;  and  Tbeophilus,  animated  not  only  by  the  Alezandriao 
jealousy  of  Constantinople,  but  by  personal  dislike  of  the  maa 
whom  he  had  unwillingly  consecrated  to  the  see  of  the  **Ncw 
Rome,"  **  angrily  answered  his  letter  by  desiring  him  to  respect  tliM 
fifth  Nicene  canon,  which  ordered  that  all  causes  should  be  tami* , 
nated  in  the  province  where  they  arosa  He  also  sent  some  moob 
to  accuse  the  refugees  before  the  emperor.  Chrysostom  had 
earnestly  dissuaded  the  brothers  from  carrying  their  complaints  to 
the  court ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  step  which  their  pereecutor  had 
taken,  they  addressed  the  empress  in  a  church,  praying  her  to  grant 
an  inquiry  before  a  council  into  certain  charges  against  Theophilnt 
Eudoxia  consented ;  Theophilus  was  summoned,  and,  as  he  delayed 
his  appearance,  his  emissaries  were  examined  by  a  prefect,  and 
were  condemned  as  false  accusers  to  imprisonment,  in  which  some 
of  them  died  before  their  employer's  arrival.® 

In  the  meanwhile  Theophilus  circulated  a  monstrous  set  of  pro- 
positions, which  he  ascribed  to  Origen,  and  actively  endeavoured 
to  enlist  supporters.**  Jerome  gladly  lent  his  aid :  he  overwhelmed 
Theophilus  with  praises,  and  translated  into  Latin  three  of  his 
paschal  letters  against  Origen,  with  other  documents  relating  to 
the  controversy .•  Some  years  before,  Theophilus  had  stigmatized 
Epiphanius  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  on  account  of  the  anthropo- 
morphism which  was  imputed  to  him,  and  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  Holy  Land ; '  but  he  now  applied  to  him,  begging  that  he 
would  join  in  the  movement,  and  would  write  to  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  condemnation  of 
Origenism.*^  On  this  Epiphanius  held  a  synod  of  Cypriot  bishops, 
condemned  the  reading  of  Origen's  works,  and  wrote  to  desire  that 
Chrysostom  would  do  the  like  ;**  and,  as  Chrysostom  took  no  step 
in  the  matter,  the  old  man  himself  proceeded  to  Constantinople. 
Lnmediately  after  landing,  he  ordained  a  deacon,  in  defiance  of 
the  archbishop's  rights.  He  refused  the  offers  of  honour  and 
hospitality  which  Chrysostom  pressed  on  him,  and  protested  that 
he  would  hold  no  communication  with  him  unless  Origen  were 
condemned  and  the  long  brothers  were  expelled.  Chrysostom 
answered  that  he  left  both  Origen  and  the  brothers  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  which  had  been  summoned.     Epiphanius  then 

^  Pallad.  63-6.  '  Pallad.  60 ;    Fontanini,  ViU  Rufini, 

*^  Pallad.  25-6;   Soc.  vi.  9;   Soz.  viii.  Patrol,  xxi.  I(r2. 

^  -•  K  The  letter  is  No.  90  among  Jerome'f 

«*  Hicron.  Ep.  92  ;  Tlllem.  x.  461 ;  xii.  Ejiiatlcs. 

187  ;  Schrockh,  x.  200-211.  i»  fewi.xL  IQ  •,  Baron.  399.  47. 

•  Epp,  86,  88,  90,  9?i-100. 
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mdeavoared,  although  with  Terr  little  soccess.  to  obtaun  a  decbn- 
ioQ  against  Origen  from  the  bidiops  who  happened  to  be  as  G:o- 
stantiDople.  An  intenriew  with  the  brodiefs.  bovev^er.  appears  to 
tiave  convinced  him  that  the  cause  of  hk  E^^ipdaii  alk  wa<  zyA 
iltogether  pure ;  without  waiting  for  die  expected  sruod.  be  esr- 
barked  for  Cyprus,  and  either  on  the  Toyage  or  9000  after  rfiar^rrg 
iiome,  he  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hnadred  yeaz^* 

Theophilus  at  length  set  out  for  CoDstantzmpje.  Ahbooch 
summoned  as  a  defendant,  and  expected  to  appear  akoe,^  he  was 
Attended  by  a  train  of  Egrptian  bbhopa,  and  bad  so  asored 
hhnself  of  support  that  he  dedared  hb  boaDeas  to  be  Juk  i*. 
the  deposition  of  Chryso^om.  He  entered  the  ctr  with  *^^^ 
great  pomp,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  a  sobnrban  polaee  of  tie 
smperor'Sy  where  he  remained  foft  three  weAs,  reSa^xis  all  okd- 
munication  with  Chrysoetom,  ^nd  fetieugd^cnipg  his  inteiert  by 
bribery,  hospitalities,  solidtatioas,  and  sacfa  ocber  means  as  wer? 
[ikely  to  be  effectual  with  persoos  of  icfloencseL*  Aivadha.  w^y, 
was  probably  not  in  the  secret  cf  Eodoxia  s  poliry,  desred  durv- 
sostom  to  proceed  to  a  trial ;  but  the  arcbbe^Mp  dee!jiMd,  fm  tL* 
9[round  that  offences  committed  in  anotfaer  pnifmoe  ^d  vA  hfi/r^z 
to  his  jurisdiction." 

Theophilus,  when  he  had  matured  hb  plans.  sumnKned  CItt- 
sostom  to  appear  before  a  synod  at  the  Oak,  a  Tilla  near  Qaloedrxi, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boepbons  to  Constantim^jfc.  Tr>^ 
president  of  this  synod  was  the  bkhop  of  Heraclea,  who,  as  metro- 
politan of  the  province  within  which  the  new  dignity  of  Constar.ti- 
Qople  had  been  erected,  was  naturally  dispogied  to  lend  himself  to 
the  humiliation  of  its  occupant  A  long  liet  of  charge's,  mostly 
False  or  grossly  exaggerated,  and  concocted  by  TTieophilus  wjui 
the  help  of  two  deacons  who  had  been  deposed  for  serious  crim#-s,* 
was  produced  against  Chrysoetom.  They  related  to  faults  in  the 
administration  of  his  church  and  its  funds ;  to  his  conduct  towanls 
the  clergy,  m  depriving  some,  severely  reproving  others,  and  th** 
like;  to  his  private  habits  of  life;  to  ritual  irregularities;  Ut 
doctrines  which  he  had  vented,  and  expressions  which  be  \uu\ 
used,  in  his  sermons:^  but,  although  Origenism  was  the  pretext 

«   SoctL  12.  14;  8<w.  Tiii  14-5;  Pagi,  •  Pfcllad.  26.                     .^„    ^   , 

n.  389  ;  TiUem.  xL  189-193.  '  Srx:.  iri.  15  ;   Pbr/iitw,  Biblj^yUi.  (>A, 

k  Chrys.  Ep.  ad  Innooeni.  t.  iiL  516.  59;  Hard.  i.  lO'JJMl  ;  X«Mid.  Cbry*.  ii, 

■  Pallad.  26.  152-16<;.     AmoDg  c/tb«r  tbio^i,  h»  wm 

■  ChiTS.  ad  Innoc.  t.  iii.  516.  This  cbjuKed  with  tuivinf^  tijUA  ihm  mttyt^am 
Bcrople  seems  not  to  have  been  «pplio-  Jtx^l  TalM.  ?^f,^^  chMr^tt  which 
ible    to    the    case.      Tillem.   s.   ja^^H^sblT  on(piiaied  to  tcftM  iuuw:Afi%i:*isy. 
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^uA  in  the  course  of  the  following  night  the  city  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.  The  empress,  alarmed  both  by  the  danger  of  an 
insurrection  and  by  supernatural  terrors,  hastily  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Chrysostom,  with  a  letter,  in  which  she  assured  him 
that  she  was  guiltless  of  his  banishment,  and  desired  him  to  return. 
In  the  meantime  the  agitation  at  Constantinople  was  extreme. 
The  entrance  of  Theophilus  into  the  city  became  the  signal  for 
such  affrays  between  the  populace  and  his  Alexandrian  sailors, 
tb&t  he  thought  it  well  to  retire ;  and  Severian,  who  ventured  to 
preach  against  Chrysostom,  was  forcibly  driven  out.^ 

The  archbishop's  return  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Bosphorus  was  covered  with  vessels  of  all  sizes,  which  were  crowded 
by  multitudes  eager  to  welcome  him.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
remain  without  the  vity  until  his  deposition  should  be  annulled  by 
a  council  greater  than  that  which  had  condemned  him ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  people,  and  a  fear  lest  it  should  be  turned  against 
Ae  emperor,  induced  him  to  proceed  to  the  cathedral,  where, 
yielding  to  the  cries  of  the  congregation,  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  and  delivered  an  extemporal  address,  in  which  the  inva- 
sion of  his  church  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  paralleled  witli 
the  seizure  and  the  forced  restoration  of  Abraham's  wife  by  tin; 
Egyptian  king.*  Theophilus  forthwith  set  out  for  Alexandria, 
covering  his  discomfiture  by  the  pretence  that  his  flock  could  no 
longer  endure  his  absence.^ 

Chrysostom's  triumph  appeared  to  be  complete ;  but  before  two 
months  had  passed  his  enemies  found  a  new  pretext  for  attacking 
him.     A  silver  statue  of  the  empress  was  erected  near  the'cathe- 
dral,  and  was  inaugurated  with  the  unruly  and  somewliat  heathen- 
ish rejoicings  which  were  usual  on  such  occasions.     The  archbiiJiop 
—after  (it  is  said)  having  sent  remonstrances  to  the  ctmrt,  wbirh 
were  intercepted  by  the  way— expressed  in  a  scnnon  his  lArotifj; 
<5ondemnation  of  the  scenes  which  were  taking  place  ahiufni  at  iUa 
doors  of  his  church,  and  his  words  were  rei«aU*<l,  probably  with 
malicious  exaggeration,  so  that  the  emijress  was  violently  (dTi^uUtA* 
The  offence  was  increased  by  a  sermon  preachdl  on  tluj    ^^^  ,^,^ 
festival  of  the  Beheading  of  St  John  the  Ikiiitiirt,  which 
is  said  to  have  opened  with  the  words,  "Again  Ileroiliiui  mtfUk; 
again  Herodias  is  agitated ;  again  slie  rwiuirew  thif  bi^ii  i/l  .UAtur 
It  is  mcredible  that  Chrysostom  could  liavc  iiw^nt  U,  ^unui  ii^^t 

•  Chrys.  port  reditum.  A  (t.  iiL  430);      ,  •  Chrjn.  t  Ul  427  ;    WM.  ^^j     ^.^ 
ii.  165-172.  ^Pi%    ^'*'  '^''  ^* '  ^''^^'  **'  ^' "  A 
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words  at  the  empress ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  used  them  at  al; 
but  his  enemies  either  invented  or  misapplied  them,  and  hopefiiHj 
resumed  their  intrigues.^  Theophilus  did  not  again  venture  to  go 
to  Constantinople,  but  from  his  own  city  directed  the  proceedingsof 
Severian  and  his  other  allies.^ 

At  Christmas,  403,  Arcadius  announced  to  the  archbishop  tfait 
he  could  not  communicate  with  him  until  he  had  cleared  himself  of 
certain  accusations.  A  synod  was  held  early  in  the  foUoiring 
year,  and  Chrysostom  was  charged  before  it  with  having  violatxd 
the  twelfth  canon  of  Antioch  (originally  enacted  against  SL 
Athanasius)  *^  by  resuming  his  see  without  eccleaastical  sanctkn 
after  having  been  deposed  by  a  coutlcil.  His  friends — for  be 
had  forty-two  bishops  on  his  side — replied  that  the  canon  did 
not  apply  to  his  case,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
heretics ;  one  of  them  caused  some  confusion  among  the  opposite 
party  by  proposing,  in  the  emperor's  presence,  that  those  who 
wished  tb  act  on  the  canon  should  sign  the  creed  of  its  authon. 
The  objections,  however,  were  overruled,  and  Chrysostom  was 
condemned.'* 

At  the  approach  of  Easter,  Arcadius,  urged  on  by  the  arch- 
bishop's enemies,  intimated  to  him  that,  after  having  been  sentenced 
to  deposition  by  two  synods,  he  must  not  enter  the  church.  On 
Easter-eve,  during  the  administration  of  baptism  which  was  cus- 
tomary on  that  vigil,  several  of  the  churches  were  attacked  by  sol- 
diers, who  drove  out  the  congregations — among  them  the  women 
who  were  undrest  for  baptism — and  committed  gross  profanations. 
The  candidates  for  baptism  took  refuge  first  in  the  baths  of  Con* 
stantine,  where  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  was  continued, 
and,  when  driven  thence,  in  a  circus  outside  the  walls,  from  which 
also  they  were  dislodged ;  ®  it  would  seem,  however,  that  Chryso- 
stom was  afterwards  allowed  to  resume  possession  of  the  churches. 
Within  a  short  space  of  time  two  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life  by  assassins.'  In  \\'hitsun-week  the  emperor  sent  him  a  man- 
date to  leave  the  episcopal  house.  As  it  was  evident  that  he 
must  now  yield  to  force,  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  friends^ 
addressuig  suitable  admonitions  to  each  class,  and  entreating 
them  not  to  despair  for  the  loss  of  an  individual,  but  to  receive 
any  bishop  who  should  be  unanimously  appointed ;  and,  while  his 

•  Soc.  vi.  18;  Soz.  viii.   20.     An  ex-  «*  Pallad.  31-2  ;  Soc.  vi.  18. 

taut  sermon  which  begins  with  the  words  *  Chrys.  ad  Innoc.  t.  iii.  519;  PaJIaJ. 

in  question  Cap.  Chrys.  t.  viii.  Append.  33-5  :  Soc.  vi.  18  ;  Soz.  viii.  21. 

1)  is  not  by  Chryaoatoixi.  ^  'X.S^'isva.  -si.  til  \  Neand.  Chrys.  ii. 

^  Pallad!!  30.                   '^  ^<»  \j.  'i.-'i.  ^'^^. 
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mule  was  held  in  waiting  at  one  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  his  people,  who  for  weeks  had  guarded 
him  day  and  night,  he  left  the  building  by  an  opposite  door,  and 
gave  himself  up,  declaring  that  he  referred  his  cause  to  an  impar- 
tial council.^ 

The  discovery  of  his  removal  from  Constantinople  produced  a 
great  excitement  Next  day  the  cathedral  and  the  splendid  palace 
of  the  senate  were  bumt^  Each  party  charged  the  other  with 
incendiarism ;  but  the  Joannites  (as  Chrysostom's  adherents  were 
called),  being  obnoxious  to  the  imperial  government,  were  crueDy 
treated  on  account  of  the  fire,  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
Among  others,  Olympias  was  questioned  on  suspidon  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  fire.  "  My  life  hitherto,"  she  said,  ^  is  an 
answer  to  the  charge.  One  who  has  spent  much  on  bailding 
churches  is  not  a  likely  person  to  destroy  them." '  Arsacins,  a 
man  of  eighty,  brother  to  Nectarius,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and,  after  having  feebly  held  it  for  a 
year,  was  succeeded  by  Atticus.^  In  the  mean  time 
the  Joannites  saw  the  vengeance  of  heaven  in  earthquakes  and 
hailstorms,  in  the  death  of  Eudoxia  (Oct.  6th,  404;,  and  in  the 
calamities  which  befell  other  persons  who  had  been  conspicucms 
among  the  enemies  of  the  expelled  archbishop.* 

Chrysostom,  after  having  been  carried  acrriss  the  Bospborus, 
was  allowed  to  remain  nearly  a  month  at  Nicaea.  He  eamefctly 
pressed  for  an  investigation  of  his  cause,  but  in  vsun."  It  was  in 
Tain,  too,  that  both  he  and  his  friends  entreated  that  some  t/Je- 
rable  residence  might  be  assigned  as  the  place  of  his  banishment* 
After  a  toilsome  and  tedious  journey,  in  which  he  was  in  danger 
firom  robbers,  and  much  more  from  fanatical  monks,''  lie  readied 
Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  scew5  of  tlie 
exile  and  death  of  his  predecessor  Paul-P  During  his  residence 
in  this  remote  and  i^Tetched  little  town,  he  sufFered  from  want  of 
provisions,  from  the  alternate  excesses  of  heat  and  crJd,  from 
frequent  sicknesses,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  otitain  nii^li- 
cines,  and  from  the  ravages  of  Isaurian  roblicrn,  which  at  length 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  fortn«s  of  Ar&hmimJ^  Hut 
the  years  of  his  banishment  were  ftiller  of  honour  and  iuflueiicis 

«  Pallad,  35-6;  Soz.  TiiL  22.  inefficient  than  a  fn^fi-'*    **7. 

*  ZoBim.  V.  24.  ""  H<*c.  vi.  10 ;  Hoz.  vill.  27. 

»  Soc.  vi.  18  ;  Baron.  404.  44,  52.  •  Neoml.  Cbryn.  ii.  154. 

k  Soc.  vi.  19  ;  Tillem.  jd.  2S^90§±  •  Kpp.  «-M  ft,  Hi.).       ^H^  IJ^.??^' 
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than  any  portion  of  his  previous  life.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  churches  in  all  quarters;'  even  the  bishop  of  Bome, 
Innocent,  who  was  strongly  interested  in  his  &vour,  treated  bin 
on  terms  of  equality/  From  the  bishop  of  Cucusus  and  his  otber 
neighbours  he  met  with  reverential  kindness.^  Many  pilgrimi 
sought  him  out  in  his  secluded  abode,  from  a  desire  to  exprai 
their  veneration  for  him.  He  directed  mismonary  labours  inPenii 
and  among  the  Goths  ;^  while  his  friends  at  a  distance  supplied 
him  with  funds  so  amply,  that  he  was  not  only  able  to  support  tbae 
missions  and  to  redeem  captives,  but  even  had  to  request  that  ibat 
overflowing  liberality  might  be  directed  into  other  channels.'  He 
w  rote  frequent  letters  of  advice  and  consolation  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  who  had  been  involved  in  his  fall,  and  to  his  adherents  at 
Constantinople,  who  were  subjected  to  great  severities  for  refbsif 
to  communicate  with  his  intruded  successors.^  The  western  em- 
peror and  the  bishop  of  Rome  joined  in  desiring  that  his  came 
should  be  again  tried  by  an  impartial  council  of  the  whole  church;* 
but  the  relations  of  the  empires  towards  each  other  were  un&voiv- 
able  to  the  success  of  the  proposal,  and  some  western  envoys  to 
the  court  of  Arcadius  were  imprisoned  and  were  treated  with  great 
indignity.* 

After  Chrysostom  had  spent  three  years  in  exile,  the  interest 
which  he  continued  to  excite  provoked  his  enemies  to  still  more 
rigorous  measures  against  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  removed 
to  Pityus,  a  town  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  empire,  to  the 
east  of  the  Euxine ;  and  in  the  summer  of  407  he  was  carried  off 
from  Arabissus.  On  the  journey  his  bodily  ailments  were  renewed 
or  aggravated  by  exposure  to  violent  heat  At  Comana,  a  city  of 
Pontus  (now  Gumenck),**  he  requested  liis  conductors  to  halt,  as 
Sept.  14,    he  felt  the  approach  of  death.     He  exchanged  his  mean 

'*^'-  dress  for  the  best  which  he  possessed ;  he  received  the 
holy  eucharist,  and,  after  uttering  the  words,  "  Glory  be  to  God 
for  all  things ! "  he  expired  as  he  added  "  Amen."  *^ 

The  Jqannites  remained  a  separate  body  for  some  years  longer. 
Theopliilus — although  after  Chrysostom*s  banishment  he  wrote  a 

/  e.g,  Ep.  149  is  addrossod  to  Aure-        y  Pallad.  38,  76-9 ;   Chrys.  Epp.  t.  iiL 
lius,  bishop  of  Carthago.  «  lunoc.  Epp.  7-9  (Patrol,  xx. .;  Chry«. 

*  Innoc.  Ep.  12  (Patrol,  xx.)  ;    Chrys.    t.  iii.  524,  8e<iq. 

t.  iii.  515-524;    Pallad.  5-10;   Soz.  viiL  »  Pallad.  la  ;  Soz.viii.  28;  Tillem.i. 

2G  ;  Tillciu.  xi.  203,  seqq.  640  ;  xi.  248-250,  318. 

*  Ep.  14.                              °  lb.  »>  See    Smith's    Diet,   of  Geographv. 

*  Soz.  viii.  27  ;  Tillom.  xi.  228-230,  There  was  another  Coinaua,  in  Capi-a- 
272;Schr6ckh,x.  474;  Ncand.  Chrys.  ii.  doci;u 
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brutal  book  against  him,  which  was  eagerly  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome  * — advised  Atticus  to  deal  leniently  with  them.  Alex- 
ander of  Antioch  (the  same  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
Eustathian  schism)  led  the  way  in  acknowledging  the  orthodoxy  of 
Qirysostom  by  inserting  his  name  in  the  diptychs  of  his  church,* 
and  the  example  was  followed  elsewhere ;  until  at  length  Atticus, 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  people  and  the  court,  and 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  communion  of  the  west, 
consented  to  admit  the  name  into  the  diptychs  of  Constantinople/ 
By  this  act,  and  by  the  general  observance  of  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  policy,  he  regained  many  Joannites  to  his  com- 
munion;^ and  the  schism  was  finally  extinguished  in  438,  under 
the  episcopate  of  Proclus,  when  the  relics  of  the  banished  arch- 
bishop were  translated  from  Comana.  As  the  vessel  which  bore 
them  approached  the  capital,  the  population,  in  numbers  far  greater 
than  those  which  had  welcomed  the  living  Chrysostom's  return  from 
exile,  swarmed  forth  over  the  Bosphorus  in  boats ;  and  the  emperor, 
Theodosius  II.,  bending  over  the  coffin,  entreated  the  saint  to 
forgive  the  guilt  of  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.^ 

But  the  see  of  Constantinople  never  recovered  the  wound  which 
it  had  received  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom.  Its  patriarchs, 
with  few  exceptions,  were,  from  that  time,  llttie  more  than  pliant 
officers  of  the  court.^ 


'  Bee  Hierotu  £p.  114^  and  the  note. 
For  Jerome's  treatment  of  Chrysostom, 
BeeSchrdclLh,x.240.  Baromu8(404.135) 
wishes  it  to  be  believed  that  Jerome  was 
BO  afflicted  by  Chrysostom's  banishment 
as  even  to  have  fidlen  ill.  But,  as  Tille- 
mont  (x.  264-5)  points  out^  the  real  cause 
of  his  affliction  was  that  the  exile  met 


with  sympathy. 

•  Theod.  V.  35. 

'  Innoc.  Ep.  22 ;  Pagi,  vii.  98-9 ;  Til- 
lem.  X.  658 ;  xL  349  ;  xiL  425. 

«  Soc.  vii.  2,  25. 

*"  Soz.  vii  41  i  Theod.  v.  36;  OibboD« 
iv.  478. 

1  Milman,  iii  438. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 
St.  Augustine. — ^Donatism. — ^Pelaqiakism. 

I.  The  great  light  of  the  western  eburdi  in  this  age  was  8t 
Augustine,  a  teacher  of  wider  and  more  lasting  influence  than  anj 
since  the  apostles.  The  history  of  his  earlier  years  is  givoilFf 
himself  in  the ;  well-known  *  Confessions,'  where  he  solemnlj 
acknowledges  his  errors,  and  magnifies  the  gracious  Providenee 
which  had  guided  him  through  many  perils  and  conflicts  to  tnidi 
and  peace. 

Augustine  was  bom  in  354,  at  Thagaste,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Numidia.^     His  father,  Patricius,  a  man  of  curial  rank,  but  in 
indifferent  circumstances,  was  then  a  heathen;^  but  his  mother, 
Monica,  a  devout  and  exemplary  Christian,^  caused  the  boy  to  be 
admitted  in  infancy  as  a  catechumen  of  the  church.     He  tells  us 
that  when  alarmed  by  a  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  in  his  child- 
hood, he  earnestly  desired  baptism,  and  that  preparations  were 
made  for  administering  it ;  but,  as  the  danger  passed  over,  it  was 
considered  better  that  the  sacrament  should  be  deferred,  lest  he 
should  incur  a  heavier  guilt  by  falling  into  sin  after  receiving  the 
baptismal  grace.**     Patricius,  although   himself  a  man  of  loose 
habits,^  and  careless  of  his  son's  moral  and   religious  training, 
exerted  himself  even  beyond  his  means  to  obtain  for  him  a  good 
literary  education,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  some  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employment;'  and  with  this  view  Augustine, 
after  having  acquired  the  elements  of  learning  at  Thagaste,  was 
sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  schools  of  Madaura  and  Carthage. 
It  would  seem  that  his  abilities  were  conspicuous  from  an  early 
age,  but  that  his  application  of  them  was  uil%ertain  and  capricious ; 
he  read  the  Latin  poets  \^ith  eager  fondness,  but  disliked   the 
study  of  Greek,  and  his  boyish  neglect  of  that  language  was  but 

*  Nov.   13.       Pagi,  V.   439.      Binde-  <^  Bindemann  points  out  a  part  of  her 

maim's  date  is  353.     *  Der  heil.  Augus-  character  which  is  often  overlooked  — 

timw,'  i.   1 — a  work  which  in  the  two  that  she  was  an  active  housewife,  and 

volumes  which  I  have  seen  (Berl.  1844-  possessed  a  shrewd  and  ready  humour. 

55)  reaches  to  Augu^ttine's   election  as  i.  5.                           <*  Confess,  i.  11. 

bidhup.                         ^  Couteaa.  \.\V.  *  Wi.vt.^,                *\V^\Li, 
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▼ery  imperfectly  remedied  in  after  life.'  At  tiie  see  of  sefoteeii. 
about  the  time  of  his  remoTal  to  Carthage,  he  lost  his  fiidier.  who 
bad  at  last  been  persuaded,  by  the  discreet  and  gentle  coadnct  of 
Ikf  onica  as  well  as  by  her  arguments,  to  embrace  the  Cfarisrlan 
£911  th.^  A  rich  dtizen  of  Thagaste,  Romanian,  assbted  the  widow 
to  bear  the  expense  of  her  son's  edncation,*  and  Augustine's  talents 
promised  to  render  him  distinguidied.  But  he  had  early  £dlen 
into  dissolute  courses ;  he  took  a  concubine,  and  became,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  fiither  of  a  boy,  to  whom  he  gare  Ae  name  of 
<Adeodatus> 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  the  readmg  of  Cicero's  'Hortenans' 
awakened  in  Augustine  a  longing  after  a  higher  life ;  but  00 
turning  to  the  Scriptures  in  seardi  of  wisdom,  be  found  them 
simple  and  uninviting.'  The  qpedous  promises  of  the  Mani- 
diaeans,  their  ridicule  of  submisaon  to  authority,  and  tfadr  qxcn- 
lations  as  to  the  origin  of  eril,  attracted  him.*  This  sect  had  made 
considerable  progress  during  the  coarse  of  die  fourth  century ;  it 
had  profited  by  the  dissenaons  of  die  cfanrdi,  and  perhaps  in  a 
greater  degree  by  receiring  acoeseiofis  from  the  old  and  decaying 
gnostic  parties.*  Although  many  laws  spoke  of  it  as  more 
abominable  than  other  heresies,  and  enacted  penalties  of  especial 
severity  against  its  professors,*  proselytism  was  actively  carried  on 
in  secret,  and  the  Manidsan  doctrines  lurked  even  among  the 
clergy  and  the  monks.  Augustine  became  a  convert  to  these 
doctrines,  and  was  a  member  of  the  sect  from  his  nineteenth  to 
his  twenty- eighth  year.*"  But  after  a  time  he  was  startled  and 
disgusted  by  ohsenring  the  sensuality  and  hypocnsy  of  the  **  elect, 
who  were  bound  to  profess  the  most  ascetic  strictness,  and  also  by 
the  discoveries  which  he  made  as  to  the  immoral  and  revolting 
maxims  of  the  sectaries.^  He  looked  for  a  solution  of  his  doubte 
to  Faustus,  a  Manichaean  bishop  of  great  fame,  who  was  expected 
to  visit  Carthage ;  but,  when  Faustus  came,  he  found  bun  to  be 
not  free  fit)m  the  usual  inconsistency,  and  his  discourse  to  be  as 
empty  as  it  was  fluent  and  showy.'  Augustine  had  tauj^t  gram- 
mar  and  rhetoric,  first  at  his  native  town  and  then  at  Carthage; 

f  lb.  i  12-4 ;  n,  3 ;  Bind.  L  U.  •  "  Qui J^  ^""^.^^^IJJ^^tlX^' 

k  Confix.  9:   TiUem.xiiL  15;  Bind.  Ten«nmt  Mamchsw.       Tbeod  etVaJ^. 

L  7   23                    A"*«™-  ***^       >  ^^  ^2«.  Cod.  Juirt.  I.  ▼.  5.      Under  tU 
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but  he  found  the  disorderly  habits  of  the  Cariihaginian  students 
intolerable,"  and  in  onler  to  escape  from  this  annoyance — ^not  (he 
assures  us)  from  any  desire  of  greater  fame  or  profit — he  removed 
to  Rome  in  383/  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  seriously  ill ;  but 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  beg  for  baptism,  as  in  the  sickneaB  d 
his  childhood.  On  his  recovery,  his  dislike  of  ManichaNsm  was 
stronger  than  before,  and  for  a  time  he  was  given  over  to  die 
desolateness  of  universal  scepticism.'*  The  prospect  of  earning  a 
maintenance  at  Rome  became  doubtful;  for  he  found  that  the 
Roman  youth,  although  not  so  unruly  as  those  of  Africa,  were  apt 
to  desert  a  professor  without  paying  for  the  lectures  which  they 
had  heard;  and  after  a  residence  of  about  six  months  in  the 
capital,  he  was  glad  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  a  public  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Milan.* 

Here  he  attended  the  sermons  of  Ambrose — ^not  for  the  sake  of 
religious  instruction,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  whetha*  the  bishop's 
eloquence  deserved  its  fame.  But  by  degrees  the  words  of  Am- 
brose produced  an  effect.  Augustine  found  that  the  Manichxan 
objections  against  the  catholic  faith  were  mostly  founded  on 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  'J  the  preacher's  allegorical  expla* 
nations  of  the  Old  Testament  showed  him  a  way  (although  in  truth 
a  very  dangerous  way)  by  which  he  might  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  Scripture — "the  letter  that  killeth."'  Monica,  who 
had  strongly  opposed  his  departure  from  Africa,  rejoined  him  at 
A.D.  384,  Milan.  She  had  watched  his  errors  with  deep  anxiety 
Aiitumu.  Q^j^^  sorrow.  Her  prayers  had  been  rewarded  by  visions 
which  assured  her  that  he  would  one  day  be  converted  ;  and, 
in  the  hope  of  bringhig  about  the  change,  she  had  begged  an 
aged  bishop  to  converse  with  him.  The  bishop,  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  told  her  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with  her 
son  while  flushed  with  the  novelty  of  the  Manichaean  doctrines, 
but  that  if  lefl  to  himself  for  a  time,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  discover 
the  vanity  and  impiety  of  the  system ;  he  himself,  he  added,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  sect  in  his  youth,  and  had  seen  reason  to 
forsake  its  errors.  Monica  ^till  continued  to  urge  her  petition 
even  with  tears ;  but  the  bishop  dismissed  her  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  "  impossible  that  the  child  of  so  many  tears  should 
perish ; "  and  the  words  were  treasured  up  as  if  they  had  been  a 
voice  from  heaven.*     She  now  had  the  delight  of  finding  her  son 

•  Conf.  V.  8.                    »  lb.  See  specimens  of  anti-Manicbsean  inter- 

"  lb.  9-10.                        «  lb.  12-3.  pretatioD,  c.  Faiwt.  1.  xxii. 

r  De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cath.  i.  10.  »  Couf.  iii.  11-2. 
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no  longer  a  Manicluean,  but  a  Christian  catechumen ;  for  he  had 
resoWed  to  resume  that  character  until  he  could  obtain  some 
certainty  of  conviction;  and  she  confidently  expressed  to  him  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  a  catholic  believer  before  her  death.^  His 
baser  pas^ons,  however,  were  not  yet  overcome.* 

Through  various  difBculties  Augustine  struggled  onwards.     He 
had  found  much  support  for  his  mind  in  the  Platonic  writings, 
while  yet  they  failed  to  satisfy  his  cravings.^    He  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  St.  Paul,  with  feelings  (kr  different  from 
those  which  in  his  nineteenth  year  had  led  him  to  slight  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  found  that  the  difficulties  and 
seeming  inconsistencies  which  had  once  repelled  him,  vanished 
away.*    On  hearing  from  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  happened  to 
visit  him,  some  details  as  to  the  lives  of  Antony  and  other  monks, 
and  as  to  the  monastic  system  (which  until  then  had  been  utterly 
unknown  to  him),' he  was  greatly  impressed ;  the  vilcness  of  his  own 
past  life  rose  up  before  his  mind,  and  excited  violent  agitations.^   One 
day,  when  unable,  in  the  wild  conflict  of  his  thoughts,  to  bear  even 
the  society  of  his  dearest  friend  Alypius,  he  rushed  forth  into  the 
garden  of  his  lodging,  cast  himself  down  under  a  fig-tree,  and, 
with  a  gush  of  tears,  passionately  cried  out  for  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  his  sins.     While  thus  engaged,  he  heard,  b»  if 
from  a  neighbouring  house,  the  voice  of  a  child  singing  reiM»t45<ily 
"  Take  up  and  read."     He  could  not  remember  that  such  wordu 
were  used  in  any  childish  game;  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
impression  made  on  St  Antony  by  the  Scriptures  which  were  nta/l 
in  church,^  and  believed  that  he  was  himself  now  mWvA  by  a  v</m^j 
from  heaven.     Returning  to  the  house,  he  seized  the  volume  i4 
St  Paul's  epistles,  and  opened  on  the  text,  ''  Not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in   chambering  and  wantonnenn,  mit  iii   fctrifij 
and  envying :  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  CUnat,  awl  make  inA 
provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the   lusts  then?*>f/'*     Knmi  tliat 
moment  Augustine  felt  himself  another  man ;  ^  but,  ak  Iw  dW  iM 
wish  to  attract  notice  by  any  display  of  the  i:Uaufii%  he  iumiitttiiA 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  professorship  until  tlie  vifilage  ftu^iiim, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  retired  into  tlw  amuiry  wiUi  hi«  rn^/ttM^r 
and  some  friends.     On  Easter^c,  »87,  lie  wa«  Ui/ti/^l  lijr  Ht. 

b  Conf.  V.  U;  tL  1 ;  De  UtiL  Cred.  20,    wm  um  yf  nukfi,,mu  J»  Aff^,  «w1,  *J 
e  Conf  vi   13-5  tli'/'J>r»j  thw*:  ^um  u,  ut^rtiMt^^y  t^  tA,,***, 

d  lb  vii  9  20  •  Keaiid.iu.  504;  Bitter,    it  h;^i  o'/t  uXinfMA  Avjf  «^W.  /^/va. 
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.\ii!!'nw\  t.»:ritlu^r  with  In'*  5'«n  A«\«NHlani%and  Alyy.v.ir.'«*w1 
t  -\ : . : ; 1 : 1  a  i ; - 1  :•;;:»'.!.  w  i  i .  •']  i  l :  •  •  i  i .n  I  f*  'run  r'. y  \V  a  a  ii  Ivi!- »  M  vJ.--:,^  i 
aJ.ii  ui:..   r\f'!::il.n!\    h.-iMllji'   l»"*ijn|i  iifTtiJli:KO.        I'.'.  f\?J.i.aS«  1 

^*:t.;  Mn:j:,-.i".  w  .-:..•*,  i;.-  ^Mtin  ;j}i,'r  ;.'t  out  to\v;ir«U  Atryii:":c»S  ' 
•  >-!.. I  tiif  ]ii..ii-  uiatr««!i  ili.'.l.  r.Juli'ir::;  ;i:;it  tU' 'l?Te 'f  u:L«  | 
\^.L*  tuitiiioi  in  tiu»  rii:,vi'r>:«»ii  <»!  her  r«iii.  , 

A«i    hl>    mntinT*-    iK'.Mtli     lui'l    dniw    away  with  Aa:\:=f«i 
in«»ti\i»  for  ba-tiMiiiiL'"  h>  n'tiirn  t«»  Afr.ia.  ho  iv»w  njijivi  n 
K«»ino,    vinTi'    i:i'    ir-i«liMl    n]v,varil-   nt"  a  year,  ar.l  yr^i'-wi 
a'.inMiLT  i»tirr  wiirk-,  f.\i>  Inmk-  on  riio  cnmribt  Ur»Mvn  cataiif 
ami  Mauii-hiTan  ni«»rality.       Tnuanl-  the  otul  «^f  i>*''' iic  TiVuiiJ 
\,'-  j  MinuA.   aiul.  attor  a   >bort   stay  at  ( 'artl.  ii:«\  li*' »?ny  t 
iii>  i.ati^i*  I'huv.  wluTo  he  lmm?    np  hi?  jirMj^Tty  if»  p.o);?  ai 
i-":.ar'.tahl,»    u*i'^,   ami    for    ni'arly    timv  yrai^?  livo«l  in  stiniMa 
a::il    ih'\i»t:«'nal    n'tirotin'nt,    \\hioh    was    ?han*«l  hy  Alyj'«i?  sai 
oti;.  r  tVit'i.ii-.''      His  oarVuT  history  an«l  h.i-  ci »nviT>ii'n.  ii':? SKr.Me 
I  it*  W'-i'MIy  iji  II  Ills,  ill?  roViL^ious  life  anJ  iiis  writiiti:?*  ^p■^ii'*^ 
lanu'  tar  ami  wiiU'.  so  tiiat  ho  wa<  atVaiil  to  a]»j»oar '.n  any  fit; 
wiitTi'  th.*  hi-i.Mprirk  \va>  \ai'ant.  ]r?t  ho  >lumM  Iv  forciUy  s'-.zii 
ami  i-oinjM-ilt'il  fi  a«f»|>t  tiu'  iliunity.     llo  .sujtjiorol  niiri>t\i.\.'^- 
i'\tr.  til  In'  ?a!"i'  in  arooptinLT  *in  in\itation  to  llijijio  tlie  lv»\tt.'>' 
oalliMl  fr«>ni  havini^  luvn  am-ioiitly  tin*  ro.«i«.h'iu.v  ol  the  Num/Vim 
kir.iT-. '    a- tlio  >i*o  N\a>  tiili'd  hy  Va'a'riu^  :  h'.it  a^V/"^*.^ 
ill    i".::ri'ii,   i'>t'.'n:nL''   Xo    ti.o    hisii-iji's   -orii!«  u.  ^;^;«''-^ 
h  'Jim  ti»  *]»-.'ak  of  tiio  iuri'*?ity  of  onhiiniiiL^  an  ndvlitloiuu  j'T>^ 
h\!tT:  \\h.«'iv'.;{>«»n   tho  i»0"j>U'  pivsontoil   An^Ji^tir.o,  a:.d  V:«* 'U' 
l.-r.-.'.!   t'   -!ih:iiir   t'»  or«r.n:ir.on.      N'alcriu^   a«lniitto».l  I'.iiu  *• '.'• 
«••••  :*..l"iii-i\  ;r!«i  lm^i*  i.lin  a  iaviit'  >haro  in  tho  ailmini-tratii'ii  •■•  tn: 
«i  ..••.-f.      Wy.wi:  a  (invk  hy  hirtii.  tiio  hi-hop  folt  a  diffin;'.!}  in 
]'ri'ai":i".iiL'  in  Latin,  ami  ^va^  irhul  to  ri'liow  hini-rlt'  hy  omi'l"y"-'iI 
Ani:::-:':m'  a*  iii-  .-•..i-tiiuto :  ami,  ah:.i»nLrh  it  \wis  at  fir?:  «•!•_;  vU^ 
t-'.  a-  a   n.'\i'l:y  in  Africa,  tlsat  a  pro-hytor  shonltl  preach  in  v.v 
pri'-.'iu-,'  nf  a    !';>h.op,  tiu'  oxamplo   was   .«roon    iuiitaictl    in  i»fl;v 
ti  •••■r.'.  >/     At  t::i'  i-ml  nf  Ii»nr  yoar.-.  ^'a]l'rius,  on  tiio  uroinul  tl. 
:»*  ;'.::. I   :'.:ti::nity  nuuliMVil  tlu*  a.-sistanco  «»f  a  ooadjut 
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lesired  that  Augustine  might  be  consecrated  as  his 
I  the  see  of  Hippo ;  and  Augustine  was  obliged  to 
1  he  and  Valerius  were  then  ignorant  that  the  eighth 
n  forbade  the  establishment  of  two  bishops  in  the  same 
in  cases  where  one  was  a  reconciled  Novatianist/ 
lid  not  long  survive  the  appointment  of  his  colleague.'* 
leld  the  bishoprick  of  Hippo  for  five-and-thirty  years, 
;h  the  city  was  inferior  in  importance  to  many  a.d.  395- 
^enius  and  character  caused  him  to  be  ac-  '*^^' 
,  without  any  assumption  on  his  own  part,  as  the 
e  African  church.*  The  vast  collection  of  his  works 
atises  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  expositions 
,  controversial  books  against  Manichaeans,  Donatists, 
ind  other  sectaries,  a  great  number  of  sermons,^  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  among  which  are  many 
nswers  to  questions  of  theology  and  casuistry.  His 
rk,  '  Of  the  City  of  God,'  was  written,  as  has  been 
itioned,^  in  consequence  of  the  force  with  which  the  old 
jtion  against  Christianity,  as  the  cause  of  public  cala- 
iirged  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.*  The 
of  this  treatise  was  begun  in  412  or  413,  and  was  not 
il  426.  In  the  first  five  books,  Augustine  meets  the 
om  the  calamities  of  the  times;  in  the  next  five,  he 
nst  those  who,  while  they  allowed  that  paganism  had 
days  of  its  ascendency,  secured  its  votaries  against 
ils,  yet  maintained  that  it  was  availing  for  the  next 
a  the  remaining  twelve  books,  he  contrasts  the  two 
3  earthly  and  the  "City  of  God" — in  their  origin, 
3,  and  their  end.^  Some  defects  of  the  work  are 
, — that  the  reasoning  is  not  always  satisfactory ;  that 
it  is  said  has  no  visible  bearing  on  the  theme ;  that  here, 
e,  Augustine  is  driven,  by  his  want  of  acquaintance 
•iginal  languages,  to  evade  questions  as  to  the  real 
Scripture,  and  to  take  refuge  in  allegories  and  forced 
.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  learning  which  appears  so 
n  reality  borrowed  from  secondary  sources.*^     But,  on 

.;Pagi,  vi.240;  Schrockh,    length    in   Prof.    Bindemann's    second 

volume, 
ii,  285.  »  P.  383.  *  De  Gv.  Dei,  i.  2. 

per  says  of  a  council  which        ^  Aug.  Retract,  ii.  43. 
lagius  : —  ^  See  Dupin,  iii.  237  ;   Schrftckh,  vii. 

.      „      .       .  247-313;   Ozanam,  Civil.  Chret.  au  5me 

l^:v''"lc7:g^Z'!Z.2,  Siecle,  ii.   215.      SchrSckh   throughout 

speaks  of  St.  Augustine  in  an  unjustifi- 
ihing  is  treated  at  great    able  tone  of  disparagement. 
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the  whole,  this  elaborate  work,  which  is  at  once  the  last  and  most 
important  of  the  apologies  against  paganism,  and  the  first  of  pro- 
fessed treatises  on  the  Church,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  alike 
noble  in  the  conception  and  in  the  execution.* 

The  exemplary  labours  of  Augustine  in  his  diocese  cannot  be 
here  detailed  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  at  some  length  the  two 
principal  controversies  in  which  he  waa  engaged — the  sequel  of 
that  with  the  Donatists,  and  the  new  controversy  whidi~wa8 
occasioned  by  the  opinions  of  Pelagius. 

II.  After  their  condemnation  by  (Jonstans  in  348,*  the  Donatists 
remained  in  exile  until  tlie  reiffn  of  Julian.     As  the 

A  D    36'"* 

edict  by  which  that  emperor  recalled  persons  who  were 
suffering  on  account  of  religion '  applied  to  such  only  as  had  been 
banished  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  these  sectaries  could  not 
benefit  by  it    They  therefore  presented  a  petition  to  Julian,  ex- 
pressing respect  for  his  character  and  reliance  on  his  justice  in 
terms  which  were  not  only  inconsistent  with  their  former  attitude 
towards  the  civil  power,  but  afforded  their  opponents  ground  for 
reproaching  them  with  flattery  of  the  apostate  and  persecutor/ 
The  petition  was  successful,  and  they  signalized  their  return  fipom 
banishment  by  triumphant  displays  of  intolerance.     "  If  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  the  catholics, 
they  washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate,  and  cast  the 
holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs."  ^   The  Donatists  were  now  the  stronger 
jwirty  in  Numidia,  and  were  powerful  througliout  the  AlHcan  pro- 
vinces ;   but  after  the  brief  reign  of  Julian,  they  again  became 
obnoxious   to   the   government,  and  several   laws  were    directed 
against  them.      Valentinian  I.,  by  an  exception  to   his  general 
policy  of  abstaining  from  interference  with  religion,  enacted  pe- 
nalties against  their  practice  of  re-baptizing  (a.d.  373).^     Gratian, 
in  377,  ordered  that  their  churches  should  be  given  up  to  the 
catholics,  and  that  any  places  where  they  should  hold  meetings 
should  be  confiscated  ;  ^  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  request 
of  a  Roman  council,  he  expelled  their  bishop  from  Rome.™    These 

•*  Milman,  iii.  277-282.  law  in  their  favour  should  bo  posted  up 

*  P.  2u2.                               f  P.  254.  in  public  places  for  their  confusion. 

»  E.  g.  Optatus,  ii.  IG;    Aug.  o.  Ep.  »»  Gibbon,  ii.  188;    OpUt.  ii.   17,  19, 

Parmen.   1-12;     c.  Litt.  Petil.   ii.  203.  21 ;  vi.  I,  2,  5,  6;  Aug.  c.  Litt.  Petil.iL 

Ilonorius.  in   a  law  of   a.d.  40u  (Cod.  184. 

Theod.  XVI.  v.  37),  ovdcTed  t\\at.  covvea  »  Dw^vw,  A^^nd.  ad  Optat.  314. 

of  their  application  to  J  uWan  auOi  oi  \ua  >^  \\>.  i\<i.      ^  ^^sc^.VsiAKk^'^N.'i*. 
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,J^^    ^^ot  appear  to  have  been  rigidly  executed ;  but  in  other 
^^^^     interest  of  Donatism  suffered  greatly  during  the  latter 
^»>^^  fourth  century. 

"^^c^rlsing  of  the  scliismatical  spirit  produced  many  divisions 

^      ^^Kit — each  little  fraction  maintaining  that  it  alone  retained 

*   -;^^^    l)aptism,  and  excommunicating  all  the  rest."     The  most 

.^^^^l)le  separation  took  place  after  the  death  of  Parmenian, 

p^^^-^  succeeded  Donatus  as  leader  of  the  i)arty,  and  for  forty 

^        «€i^  guided  it  with  vigour  and  skill.®     In  392  he  was  suc- 

fc    ^^^     ty  Primian,  who  soon  after  had  a  violent  quarrel  with 

J^l^^^oti  named  Maximian,  and  excommunicated  him.     The  ori- 

^   -^*^^Btory  of  the  schism  was  now  repeated  by  rival  factions  of 

J*    "^7  ^tiatists.    Maximian  found  a  new  Lucilla  in  a  wealthy  lady. 

^^^^H  was  condemned  by  two  councils, — the  second  consisting  of 

^/^^    than  a  hundred  bishops;  he  was  declared  to  be 

^^^^^^^d,  and  twelve  bishops  joined  in  consecrating  Maxi- 

L^     ^   to  the  see  of  Carthage.^     But  without  paying  any  regard  to 

^^^^  proceedings,  Primian  assembled  at  Bagai  a  council  of  three 

r,^*^^Jred  and  ten  bishops,  by  wliich  Maximian  was  condemned. 

^    Pursuance  of  this  sentence,  Maximian  and  his  consccrators  were 

^^^Cted  from  their  churches  by  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  and 

-J?^  ^me  cases  not  without  violence  and  cruelty ;  while  the  other 

"^J^^imianist  bishops  were  invited  to   rejoin   the   communion   of 

'^^mian  within  a  certain  time,  with  a  promise  that  their  baptism 

^^d  orders  should  be  acknowledged  as  valid.    In  this  affair,  every 

J^iuciple  of  the  original  schism  was  either  violated  by  the  victo- 

*^OU8  party  or  carried  out  to  manifest  absurdity  by  the  vanquished  ; 

^^  the  history  of  it  supplied  the  catholic  controversialists  with 

Weapons  which  they  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account*^ 

The  leader  in  the  literary  warfare  against  Donatism  was  Optatus, 
bishop  of  Milevis,  who  about  370,  in  answer  to  a  book  by  Parme- 
nian, ably  exposed  both  the  history  of  the  schism  and  the  grounds 
On  which  its  adherents  professed  to  rest  it.'     About  the  same  time 

»  Baron.  394.  41  ;   Tillem.  vi.  150-2  ;  c.  Ep.  Parmen.  i.  8,  seqq. ;  c.  Litt.  Petil. 

Bchrbckh,  xi.  384.  iii.  45-G ;    c.  Crescon.  1.  iv. ;    Qesta  c. 

'  Pannenian  was  not  an  African  by  Emerito,  9. 
birth,    and  Optatus  supposes   that  he        '  *  De  Schismate  Donatistar^^m '  (Pa- 
must  havo  been  misled  by  false  accounts  trol.  xi.).     It  was  enlarged  after  its  firat 
of  the  schism,  ii.  3.  publication  (Dupin.  Prscf.  i.  2).     There 

p  Dnpin,  Append.  319-322;  Aug.  Ep.  was  another  Optatus,  Donatistic  bishop 

xliii.  26;    Baron.  394.  34,  seqq.;    Pagi,  of  Thamugade,  who  attached  himself  to 

vi.  154-7;  Tillem.  vi.  160-4;  Walch,  iv.  the  pagan   tyrant  Gildo,    by  means  of 

262-8.  whoso,  soldiery  he  for  ten  years  exer- 

^      ^  E.g,  Collat.  Carth.  ap.  Hard.i.  1060,  cised  great  barbarities  against  the  catho- 

1070-1  ;  Aug.Brevic.  Collat.  iii.  9,  seqq.;  lies  of  his  neighbourhood,  untU  in  303 
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a  grammarian,  named  Tichonius,  although  himself  a  Donatist,  did 
much  to  injure  his  party,  by  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  tbit 
the  church  could  not  be  confined  to  one  corner^  but  must  be 
difiused  throughout  the  world ;  that  the  sins  of  the  eril  memben 
do  not  cause  a  failure  of  God  s  promises  to  it ;  and  that  baptisB 
administered  without  the  true  church  might  be  valid/  But 
Augustine  became  the  most  formidable  and  effective  opponeDt 
of  Donatism. 

When  ordained  a  presbyter,  he  found  that  the  Donatists  were 
the  majority  in  Hippo,  where  he  tells  us,  in  illustration  of  the  sec- 
tarian spirit,  that  their  bishop  would  not  allow  any  of  his  flod^  even 
to  bake  for  their  catholic  neighbours.^  Augustine^s  first  coDtribn- 
tion  to  the  controversy  was  a  **  psalm  "  or  metrical  piece, 
intended  to  furnish  the  less  educated  people  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  question,  in  a  form  which  might  asast  tbe 
memory ; "  it  opens  by  setting  forth  the  scriptural  doctrine  as  to 
the  mixture  of  evil  with  good  in  the  visible  church,  sketches  the 
history  of  the  schism,  and,  after  twenty  parts,  which  begin  with 
the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  concludes  with  exhortations 
to  unity/  This  attack  was  followed  up  from  time  to  time  by 
treatises  in  answer  to  the  most  eminent  Donatistic  champions,  and 
by  letters  to  members  of  the  sect,  which  are  usually  written  in  an 
admirable  spirit  of  charity  and  courtesy.  Augustine  also  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  Donatists  to  conferences;  but  in  this 
ho  rarely  succeeded.  Sometimes  the  refusal  was  rested  on  tbe 
ground  that  his  dialectical  skill  would  give  him  an  unfair  advan- 
tage ;  ^  sometimes  it  was  in  a  more  insolent  form — that  the  children 
of  the  martyrs  could  not  condescend  to  argue  with  sinners  and  tra- 
ditors.^  His  attempts  at  conciliation  were  repelled  by  the  obstinate 
bigotry  of  the  sect*  With  a  view  to  the  common  maintenance  of 
discipline,  he  proposed  that,  when  a  person  who  was  under  censure 
of  either  community  applied  for  admission  into  the  other,  it  should 

be  was  involved  in  his  i)atron*8  ruin,  catholics,  and,  until  a  reunion  could  be 

and   died   in   prison.     Augustine  often  effected,  may  have  preferred  that  com- 

reproaches  the  Donatists  with  this  "*  Oil-  muuion  which  made  the  greater  preten* 

donian's  "  proceedings,  as  inconsistent  siouij  to  purity.     Schrockh,  xi.  381, 

with  their  pretensions  to  purity  of  com-  *  Coutr.  Lilt.  Petil.  ii.  184. 

munion.    See  an  accoimt  of  him  in  Tille-  ■  Ketract.  1.  20. 

mont,  vi.  180-4.  »  Aug.  in  Patrol.  xliiL  33,  seqq.  (Thii 

*  Aug.  adv.  Parmen.  i.  1  ;  Gennad.  de  volume  contains  the  treatises  against  the 

Script.   Eccl.  18;    Neand.  iii.  'JOt>.     In  Donatists,   with  an    appendix  of  docu- 

explanation  of  his  continuing  with  these  ments.) 

views  to  be  a  Douatiat,  it  h;is  been  sug-  r  C.  Litt.  Petil.  iii.  19  ;  c.  Crescon.  1 16. 

gested  that  he  may  have  written  with  a  "Ad  Donat.  post  Collat.  37, 

design  of  reconciling  Lis  \«iJ^y  «^^<3l  ^^^  '  Tillenu  xiii.  380. 
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d  except  on  condition  of  his  submitting  to  penance ; 
Augustine  himself  scrupulously  observed  this  rule,  be 
establish  a  mutual  agreement  in  it,  as  the  Donatists, 
f  swelling  their  numbers,  not  only  belied  their  profea- 
Ing  notorious  offenders  in  their  communion,  but  indis- 
ceived  all  sorts  of  proselytes.^ 

Is  of  the  African  catholics  made  frequent  reference  to 
,  and  generally  in  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  tone, 
even  when  impeded  by  decrees  which  had  forbidden 
Dus,  to  recognize  the  Donatist  clergy  in  their  orders 
The  clergy  interposed  to  moderate  the  execution 
gainst  the  sectaries ;  ^  and  by  various  means — espe- 
ing  known  the  earlier  documents  of  the  schism — they 
converts  to  the  church.*  The  success  of  their  exer- 
ited  the  fury  of  the  circumcellions,  who  committed 
:rages  against  the  catholic  clergy,  and  rendered  it 
holies  to  live  in  country  places ;  while  the  bishops  of 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  interfere  or  to  grant 
gustine  himself  had  a  providential  escape  from  a  plot 
en  arranged  for  waylaying  him,  and  other  bishops 
y  treated  that  the  council  of  Africa,  in  404,  found  it 
letition  Honorius  that  the  laws  against  heretics  might 
the  Donatists.*  The  reports  of  the  outrages  which 
omitted,  and  especially  the  evidence  borne  by  the 
'  some  of  the  sufferers,  who  presented  themselves  at 
ourt,  provoked  severer  measures  than  those  which  the 
ontemplated.  The  old  edicts  against  the  Donatists 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  heavy  fines,  to    ,, ,    ,^, 

1    .       11  1       .1  n    1     .     t  .  1  Feb.  405. 

;beir  churches,  banishment  of  their  bishops 
ind  confiscation  of  any  lands  on  which  they  might 
Id  their  worship.^  In  consequence  of  this,  the  church 
ge  accession  of  converts,  of  whom  it  is  probable  that 
dncere,  and  that  others,  having  inherited  their  Dona- 
il  then  professed  it,  not  from  any  personal  conviction 


7.  lies  would  be  driven  out  of  rural  places, 

iud.  328  (a.d.  401);  Til-  were  it  not    that  the  Donatiats  of  the 
cities  were  hoatagefl  for  them.    C.  Litt. 

55-1  CO.  Petil.  ii.  184. 

ig.  A.D.  401.  ap.  Aug.ix.        '  Dupin,  App.  332 ;  Aug.  c.  Creac.  iii. 

jcon.  iii.  49  ;  Ketract.  ii,  47,  seqq. ;  Tillem.  xiii.  398-401. 
390-2.  ^  Dupin»  App.  334-7  ;  Baron.  405.  25  ; 

xxviii.  6-8;   cv.  3-4;  c.  Tillem.  xiii.  406-8,  416-7,  992. 
He  says  that  all  catho- 
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uf  ii»  tniots,  hut  merely  because  tbey  were  held  in  terro 
circuiiuvllions.* 

Tlu»  law  tif  Februar}',  405,  was  followed  by  others  of  Gl 

I)«»rt.''     (->n  tbe  death  of  Sdlicho,  the  Donatiste,] 

'    inir  that  these  laws  were  his  work  and  had  e&pi] 

bim,°*  JH^sran  to  resume  poi^^ssion  of  churches  and  to  rem 

violent  prcjce^liuir?.     But  the  laws  were  reinforced  by  ftvs 

and  surh  of  tbe  stH-taries  as  should  molest  the  catholics  ven 

ened  with  capital  punishment.^     C>n  this  Augustine  wroti 

pnKVrtisul  of  Africa,  beffsrinff  that  the  new  law  raiirht  not 

cutcd  to  the  full :  if,  he  said,  the  Donatists  be  put  to  d 

catholic  clersr>'.  who  are  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  1 

cetnlinsTJs  and  most  interested  in  restraininir  them,  will  rjii 

ijiviniT  info niuit ion  a^raiiist  them.^     In  410,  Honorius,  al 

the  pn»ssure  of  the  barliarians,  granteil  a  ceneral  frecdon 

ir'um  fur  Africa;  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  thecath 

imhilin»nce  was  revoked,  and  banishment  and  even  de 

denounced  afrainst  those  who  should  hold  heretical  assem] 

The  catholics  now  entreateil  the  emperor  to  appoint  a  c 

Ix^tween  the  two  {)arties.     The  request  was  gra 

williuffness  of  the  Donatists  beinff  presumed  i 

laniruaiTi*  on  some  fonner  occasions — and  Marcellinus,  t 

and  notary  "  (or  Sivrctary  of  state),  was  deputed  to  super 

discussion/*     The  commissioner  is  highly  praised  for  his 

virtues  by  Jerome  and  by  Augustine,*'  and  the  patieno 

tion,  ami  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  this  affiiir 

justify  their  eulogies.'     In  the  citation  addressed  to  the 

it  was  said  that  such  of  them  as  would  attend  the  confer 

in  tlie  mean  time  enjoy  |>ossession  of  their  churches,  with 

tion  fri>m  all  laws  against  tbe  sect ;  that,  whatever  the  i 

UKVtini;  miffht  be,  they  should  have  liberty  to  retu 

—       —      .  •  t* 

homes ;  but  that,  if  tbe  party  should  refuse  to  obey  th 

'  IVir-Mi.  40r\  3«.»-7  ;   Tillcni.  xiii.  422-  which  the  quotaticns  are 

";  \V,ilc]>.  iv.  1'J:»;   Schnk-kh,  xi.  42S-9.  the  appendix  to  Optatus. 

^  Si«o  tho  0»tl.  Thco.l.  XV J.  v.-vi. ;  or  part  of  the  tliscussion.  wc 

Ihipiii,  A  pp.  :■..*.■.  »-:;+.'•.  abriilgmcnt  by  Aujjustin 

'"  An-:;.  Kp.  xcvii.  Cullationis,'  in  vol.  ix.  of 

"  Pupin,  Ai»p.  ■•44.  w^iq.  '  Ep.  cli.  8.     Augtintir 

•  Kp.  o.  :    S'hriK'kh's  inferences  (xi.  him  some  of  his  books— a 

4  »7-'.i    are  tmf.iir  t.i  Aut^i#tine.  *  City  of  God,'  which  was 

''  l>npin.  Appiad.  o47  ;  Schrockh,  xi.  suirirestion  of  Marcel  linns 

•*-^"-'.  Ci'vri)ei,  i.  1. 

•*  H:ud.  i.   in.-.j.  11.;  Raron.  410.  40;  •  Hiron.  41i\  ."^S  :  Tilh 

^"leiii.  xiii.  4;»,'-:m.i.  The  acU  of  the  Walch,iv.215 ;  SchrGckh 
couloreuce  arc  in  Hardouin,  vol.  i.   from 
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■xmformity  to  the  catholic  church  would  he  forthwith  enforced :  and 
3tfarcellinus  offisred,  if  the  Donatists  objected  to  him  as  a  judge,  to 
■UBOciate  with  himself  any  person,  of  equal  or  superior  dignity* 
"^rboni  they  might  choose.^ 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  catholic  bishops  were  gradually 
^HBembled  at  Carthage.  The  Donatists  made  a  display  of  their 
strength  by  entering  the  city  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  two 
Jbnndred  and  seventy-nine  ;**  they  asserted,  but  seemingly  without 
inifth,  that  in  their  absent  brethren  they  had  a  majority  over  the 
catholics.^  Their  leader  was  Pptilian,  bishop  of  Cirta  (or  Constan- 
liiie),  who  had  formerly  been  a  distinguished  advocate,  and,  when 
a  catechumen,  had  been  forcibly  baptized  into  the  sect  and  raised 
to  the  episcopate/  The  catholics  announced  that,  if  convinced  of 
Ae  church's  failure  everywhere  but  in  the  Donatistic  communion, 
ihey  would  submit  without  requiring  a  recognition  of  their  orders ; 
but  that,  if  they  should  be  able  to  convince  their  opponents,  the 
Donatist  bishops  and  clergy  should  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and 
an  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  joint  government  of  the 
lOhiircheB.'  Although  the  former  of  these  alternatives  might  have 
been  offered  without  any  risk,  the  latter  deserves  the  praise  of 
a  leally  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  conference  was  held  on  the  1st,  the  3rd,  and  the  8th  of 
June,  411.  The  first  day  was  taken  up  by  formalities — Petilian's 
iorensic  skill  being  employed  in  raising  technical  difficulties,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  main  subjects  of  dispute.  The  com- 
missioner renewed  his  offer  of  admitting  an  assessor  ;  but  Petilian 
.answered  that,  as  the  Donatists  had  not  asked  for  tlie  first  judge,  it 
was  not  their  part  to  ask  for  a  second.*  Marcellinus  then  proposed 
that  each  party  should  choose  seven  disputants,  seven  advisers,  and 
four  other  bishops,  who  should  see  to  the  authenticity  of  reports 
and  documents ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  orderly  discussion,  no 
other  persons  than  these  representatives,  with  the  secretaries  and 
public  officers,  should  be  admitted  to  the  place  of  conference.  To 
this  the  Donatists  objected,  as  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
more  numerous  than  their  opponents,  and  wished  to  make  a  visible 
display  of  their  superiority  ;^  but,  after  the  lists  of  bishops  on  each 
side  had  been  recited  and  carefully  verified,  the  sectaries  found  it 


«  Hard,  i  1052-3.  »  lb.  1111-2.  aggerating  their  numbers.     Ep.  cxli.  1. 

«  The  Catholics  are  said  to  have  had        r  Aug.  c.  Litt.  Petil.  ii.  23y  ;    iii.  li) ; 

in  aU  Africa  470  bishops ;  the  Donatists,  Tillera.  xiii.  330-1,  375. 
400    (Schriickh,    xi.  443).      Augustine        «  Aug.  Ep.  cxxviii. ;  Hard.  i.  1057. 
charges  the  sectaries  with  falsely  ex-        •  Hard.  i.  \05'i,  ^  \Vi.\^b\-'^. 
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of  it»  tenets^  but  merel  v  because  diey  were  held  in  I 
Guvumcellion?.* 

Pne  lav  of  February.  -i4J5,  was  followed  b?  odiof  I 
port,''     t>n  the  death  of  Stilicho,  the  J 
ini;  that  the^e  laws  were  his  woiic  andhidi 
him.*  bo^an  to  rt**ume  potsoeseion  of  churches  and  I 
Ti<.«iect  pnDce«Hiic^.     But  the  laws  were  reinforced  ty  I 
azki  su<-h  of  the  sectane;?  as  should  molest  the  catholisi 
eoed  with  capita:  punish  men  t.^     On  this  Augustine  1 
prvrtsul  of  Africa,  begainflr  that  the  new  law  nugk 
r^M  To  xze  mil :  if.  ho  said,  the  Donatists  be  put  I 
ca:ix*'i?c  clerj)-.  who  are  the  persons  best  acquainted  i 
ceedix^fs^  a:  u  mtX  interested  in  restraininir  them,  i 
ir^.i^iT  infornutioa  a^inst  them.**     In  410,  Ho 
riie  pressure  of  the  harharians.  granted  a  general  i 
c-  "T.  for  Africa:  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  I 
1=«:i:1j>^dlv  was  revoked,  and  banishment  and 
des-.-iir.c^.d  a.rainst  those  who  should  hold  heretical  i 

The  cathol.cs  tww  entreated  the  emperor  to  aj^niitf 
between  the  two  parties.  The  request ' 
wiHininiess  of  the  Donatists  being 
lar^^ico  or.  ?.>n:e  f  jmor  occasions — and  MarceOhia^^ 
ar.i  r  :ary  "  i  r  Sivr\:urj'  of  state ».  was  deputed  to  i 
tiLscujsi.r..'-  Tr.e  co:i:siissioner  is  highly  praised  ftrl 
Tlnuos  \y  Jcn^rne  ar.d  by  Ausustine/  and  the  piti 
:!>r,  A=  i  j.iviiruen:  which  he  displayed  in  this 
^^r."v  :r.e  r  ciiloiresw*  In  the  citation  addressed  to  I 
.:  *  JL*  ?a'  i  :ha:  such  of  them  as  would  attend  the  ( 
::.  :r.o  CtVtr.  time  er.vy  possession  of  their  churchea^  wi4f» 
t:r.  fK.3  all  laws  against  the  sect :  that,  whatever  tlie i^ 
r-itMing  :::ight  l^.  they  should  have  liberty  to  retB^ 
"rivsios  :  bii:  :hai.  if  the  party  should  refuse  to  obey  tb* 


T-v-—    -i"-.   .*  -' :   T:*'.*=.  xi::.  42--  which  the  quotatioM 
W^,  .  ...    :.-^:    Schrvvkr..  x:.  4:?-^.  "        '^^ 

*  >*-.  :_=  C  •:.  Tie-.i.  XVI.  v.-vi. :  .r 

.:   ■::.  A:  r.         >V  .  _ 

■  A    ^  :-:7    x:v:'.  C:::i:ion:5.*mTol.B.<L^. 

jofhisbookB-W 
,nofMarcelta»" 

r».:  R^-  3  4:  .  4:-:    ^*;  RiV^a"  +1  -x^J^^Ei* 

Wa:ch,:v.21J;S'chroc» 


.  Arr.   -r^.  j^^7. 


pin  01  lue  iiiscuoB*— »  "-   — 
abr^lraen:  by  iTigW^lS^ 

S  -r.^kh"*  ■  irfervacw     xi.     h:r.:  so'j:e  of  his  books- 
'  .7  :  •  A  :^-.«::::*.  •  C::v  of  Goi/  ''^^1* «^: 

: .  -  i    .=4 :  :  Svhrvvkh.  xi.     *-^j:.-«::on  of  MatcelW«»«^ 


the  appendix  to  l^Ah*  J^ 

Pir:  of  the  •iiK««»*v5'!R 

'  .r:,L:nien:  by  ingu*-? ' 

/.lationis.*  in  «!.  «■  J"! 

'  Er.  c±  S.    Aiig«»J 

-.,  .*.,^^  .-/v.?a  books- •■■ 
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out  n»i:;inliiisr  the  appeal,  confirmed  hU  conmu^sionor's ; 
and    ill    tho   fulluwhiir    vear   enacted  &ewre 

A   l>.    41.'.  r?        • 

aL^1iII^t  the  »ect.  All  who  should  refuse  to  conhil 
the  church  v  ere  to  be  heavily  fined,  in  proportimi  to  thrir  i 
anil  in  uu-e  ai  continued  obstinacy,  they  wore  to  forfeit  al  t 
pri»|>iTty.  Slaves  and  ix^a^smis^  were  to  Iv  beaten  into  cod 
and  tiieir  masters,  if  they  neirleeted  to  act  on  tliis  order, i 
*•  althuuirh  eatliolics,"  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  DonttAl 
It  was  forbidden  to  harbour  the  sectaries ;  their  blsho]gaDddag 
were  to  lie  lianishinl,  and  the  buildin<rs  and  estates  beloc^fe 
tlie  body  were  to  be  confiscated.*  By  aaotiieTU«,t» 
yean*  later,  the  ]XM)alties  of  the  former  wer«  iDaaal; 
the  IXinatists  wer«  deprived  of  the  right  of  bequeathing  poprtf 
and  were  subjected  to  a  sort  of  civil  excommunMatiaii'  ft 
Atriean  councils,  however,  still  held  out  offers  of  condliatiflD.i 
tlie  c!i'r!:y,  although  tliey  did  not  deny  that  such  laws  vew  j^ 
tiahle.  urged  that  the  execution  of  them  might  be  fs/Axnt 
mitigated/  In  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  go«ni« 
st»uie  l>onatists  were  brought  into  the  church,  while  otb«R' 
driven  to  a  freifty  of  di*s]KTatiou.  Their  outrages  became « 
%iuUMn  than  ever.  Many  committed  suicide,  which  thoysuj^ 
t«»  W  an  exjiiation  for  all  their  sins;^  and  to  threaten  it' 
f;nunrlte  expedient  when  they  found  theniSi'lves  pn'ssed  b; 
eaihulii's.'  Ciaudentius,  a  bisiio]),  who  had  lieen  one  of  t\« 
]tu;ai.is  at  the  conference,  declared  that,  if  he  were  forciV 
qu'.nvl  to  jnin  tiie  catholic  communion,  he  would  shut  himself » 

I  —»:   t '.'".'.. I" i  ««on I     a    tract  writion    to  that  a  mnn  cnu  be gf>i>l  ariiwt  I 

I  •  ;i.!rr... :  :lu-  h.-.i>!^  ol'iht'St'ct\  !••,  .'*.'.  but  tlin.u:rK  fe.w  ».»f  tL.t  wiiicL 

.'■:.     M.UvH  V.:::'.i*   v.v*    fXtvr.toil  in  414  U'»t  wisli  r.i  piitr.T.  he  «■  itbrr  a 

iy  i'>'u:.:   M..r.iiu-»,  "11  I'-tl^o  charm*''  *^^  ^^^  p-is#»i-.ii   whUh  hiiiderv*!  V: 

tiv.t-'ii.      1:    i.  i-    it'i'ii   s:ijij..'Scii    th:iT  l'i»u-i'\l  t.- iii-i*cru  tlie  trutli  if 

>!.i  :::;:<« a- -.n^ti-'at'-.l  by  tin*  Iti'ii.iti.-^t".  w.is  i^'u.»i:iTii :  M.th.it.  i:s  fi-w. 

:.:.  I  Li  :uv  M.ir.  rlliiiU"  h.-..-  Itv-u  .-:\U-d  ;i  n-jots  ihu   f.il.-k'h-i.ul  tV.r  whio 

::  .:*yi-      ri,4i"i:.    41. J.    .'•  ;     Tiiicii..    xiii.  teluk-ii.  or  SL-i.-k?*  the  truth  wliid 

•  IJ-r    :     b\it    W.iuh     iv.    •JJ•..^     and  not.  and  ut»\v  willinirly  hunl.- tl 

S  i.!.'.  Wh    \:.  4">7   v»'nj<iiU»r  lli.it  tlii.Tc  i"*  he  onoe  dislikvd  "    tp.  xciii. 

ii«  L's-  ■■'.::'l  t'-r  rhf  U-lii-r.  mhU  that   at    Hijum  and  in  ut 

*  '"l'  l-jit."     Soc  V'»l.  ii.  ]•.  •«'».'•.  tho  inhabitants  Imd  V»ve«  Ci'i 

*  ]';:ii!.  Ai'j'i'ii'l.  .'"'■-7.      »  It-.  ■'"*•.  tho  chuivii  by  tho  jionalLiw." 

*  A  .J.  rp.  ixxxiii.-iv..  cxxxix. ;    Til-  tho  lu-'prii'ty  v(  ^ucu  lue-isv. 
h':si.   \::\.   :'^:'.   74<»-J.      A:^ni>Tino   ha-l  h-jrod  the  text.  '*  l.'-«lujH:rl  thei 
*•' '  ii  aj.iin-t  .lU  usr  iif  f.-riv  in  bchilf  of  in."'       Luc.   xiv.   '2.\.\     S^-o  K 
»''-.;iMi:    but    :ib..5jt    4''*   chanu'cd   liis  •_' J  ;   IVi,   v.   ."..".4  ;     NeauJ. 
*'I'!n:..ii,  i]|  tiu^tinunoo  of  tho  a]i]i;iront  Ciioscl.  1.  ii.  :il«-0. 

H"';*l  »«-;:t-  ..'■  \\.K'  luii.d  laws    liitr.ut.         ^  Am;,  c.  CJaudent.  i.  4'>. 
h".    .'    '-rx* -».!--•     •*  Wo  uiu>t  not."        «  "Quantum   cu]»iamu8  vc 

jl^'^'*-^"'  **CMii-i.lorihat  iinoi:*conijit.l!i'il.  suys  Aii!?ti8tine  to  the    eccta 

•*    ^^hi»t  ^^.it  „itliiiji:that  ist.)  whiih  he  Pcitid  :  iiloo  uon    do   voatra 

"^^iiUK.licd^whcthcrguodorcvil.  Not  rciia."    lb.  41. 
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church  with  his  adherents,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perish  in  the  flames.^ 
It  was  against  this  zealot  that  Augustine  wrote  his  last  works  in 
the  Donatistic  controversy,  about  the  year  420.* 

Little  is  known  of  the  Donatists  after  this  time,  although  they 
were  still  occasionally  noticed  in  imperial  edicts/  Under  the 
Vaodals  their  position  was  improved,  but  the  sect  soon  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  Some  remains  of  it,  however,  existed  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  not 
extinguished  until  the  Saracenic  invasion  of  Africa  in  the  seventh 
eentury.' 

III.  The  Pelagian  controversy  was  that  as  to  which  Augustine 
exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  on  his  own  age,  and  which 
lias  chiefly  made  his  authority  important  throughout  the  succeeding 
times.^  The  difierences  as  to  doctrine  which  had  hitherto  agitated 
the  church  originated  in  the  east,  and  related  to  the  Godhead ; 
one  was  now  to  arise  in  the  west,  which  had  for  its  subject  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  relations  to  God.  On  these  points  there 
had  as  yet  been  no  predse  definitions ;  but  it  had  been  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  nature  of  man  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
&11  of  Adam,  and  needed  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace.^  In  the 
western  church,  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  it  was  declared  that 
Adam  had  transmitted  to  his  posterity  an  inheritance  of  sinful- 
ness ;  ^  but  the  Latin  teachers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  east,  had 
maintained  that  the  will  was  free  to  choose  good  or  evil,  to  receive 
or  to  reject  salvation.™  Augustine  himself,  in  his  earlier  writings 
after  his  conversion,  maintained  against  the  Manichaeans  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  in  preparing  man  for  the  reception  of  grace. 
Faith  (he  said)  depends  on  man,  although  works  are  of  God's 
grace ;  the  Divine  election  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.)  as 
opposed  to  a  foundation  of  works — not  to  a  foundation  of  faith ; 
and  if  there  were  no  freedom  there  could  be  no  respon^bility.*^ 

*  Aug.  c.  Gaudent.  i.  1 .  to  this  controversy  form  vol.  x.  of  the 

*  Oda  of  the  ai'gumentB  is  curious.    Benedictine  edition,  and  of  Migne's  re- 
You  complain  (says  Aug^tine  to  the    print  (Patrol.  xliv.-vV 

Donatists)  that  you   have  no  place  to        ^  See  Wiggers,  i.  407,  seqq.    Blunt  on 

flee  unto.  But,  since  Christ  said,  ''When  the  fathers,  scr.  II.  lect.  xiii.  sec.  2. 
they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  fleej'e        ^  See  p.  169,  n.  r;  Gomp.  Schrockh, 

into  another,"  it  appears  that  Uis  people  xiv.  387  ;  Wiggers,  i.  430,  seqq. 
muBt  always  haye  a  place  to  flee  to,  and        ">  Wiggers,  i.  410 ;   Neand.  iv.  283-5 ; 

therefore  that  you  cannot  be  His.    C.  Giesel.  I.  ii.  107 ;   vi.  338 ;   Hagenb.  i. 

Qaud.  i.  19.  293-G. 

'  See  the  Appendix  to  Optatus.  "    L\  g.  Do  Lib.  Arbitr.ii.  2 ;  Expos. 

f  TiJlem.  vi.  192-3;  Waloh,  iv.  229-  PropoBitionumexEp.adRom.60(PHtroL 

231.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  106.  xxxv.  2079)  ;  c.  Faust,  xxii.  78.  See  Re- 

^  TbetnctB  and  documeuta  relating  ti*act.i.9;  NYiggere/vVi^,  YLftw^fcasni* 
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-15  early  as  307,  however,  he  had  come  to  rega 
etft.vi  I't"  Divine  irrace :  aiid  it  would  be  more 
^^^.4:riani^In  a*  a  reaction  friim  Auijustine's  dod 
this  unltT,  .•ilihoug'h  Pfla^ianisin  became  the 
Aiuriistiiio  Wi4j  urgvd  to  carry  out  hi?  system 
ci»m:»leti»ne*!i- ' 

Pt-ia^iis  was  a  Briton — the  first  native  of  oui 
jTii^htil  himself  in  literature  or  theolo^v.  H 
lume  is  tnulitninally  saiil  to  be  a  translation  of  ^ 
— 5*\i-bijrn/  lie  i?  described  as  a  monk,'  an 
f»^*ii  tiwt  bo  K^tlni^Hi  to  the  jireat  monasterv  < 
trnn  nn»s:  prolxibly  means  only  that  he  was  , 
iniplvii'^  tiiat  he  was  a  memW  of  any  mo 
Ynym  iiis  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  ecclesi 
i:.ftnvd  that  he  had  resided  in  the  east,  and  he 
h\  'k>!iie  witii  a  monk  of  the  same  name  who  i 
i>f  C'br\s»M"Ui's  letters.'  Ab<xit  the  end  of  th 
ti*ok  up  his  aUxlo  at  Rome,  where  he  became 
l:nus  of  N«.iia,  and  other  pet^sons  of  saintlv  n 
in  cvK.trtivorsy  expresses  scorn  of  his  abilities^ 
habita  as  luxurious :  but  such  aspersions  are  nii 
Jerome,  and  alihoui:h  Orosius  also  charges  1' 
a:.d  oxoes-."  wo  nuy  rather  rely  on  the  testii 
»ho  iil*a\s  ?{H>ko  with  high  respect  of  his  adve: 
vioty  a:.d  virtue.*  In  his  tone  of  thouirht  1 
i'rio:.:al  r'r^in  w intern.-  The  course  of  his  reli* 
•ui^e  uvr.  ^:oa•:y — in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Mi.ii'i;  AuiTusiino  i.atl  Won  made  to  jiass  throne 
cxivrioiAVS-  Ills  indignation  was  n\ised  by  tli 
niay.y  jvr^^n*  ailosjinl  tne  weakness  of  human  i: 
U^T  oa^t'lt^^^I!o^c  OF  sloibfulnoss  in  roliiiiim :  in  o 
ii'.siscod  on  ir.o  freciloni  of  the  will ;  and  he  is  sail 
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great  displeasure  at  hearing  a  bishop  repeat  a  well-known  prayer 
of  Augustine — "  Give  what  Thou  commandest,  and  command  what 
Thou  wilt""  But,  although  he  found  adherents  at  Rome,  both 
liis  age,  which  was  already  advanced,  and  his  temper  disinclined 
Pelagius  to  any  public  declaration  of  his  opinions.*  In  one  of  his 
works — an  exposition  of  St  Paul's  epistles,  which  has  escaped  the 
general  fate  of  heretical  books  by  being  included  through  mistake 
among  the  writings  of  his  enemy  Jerome — there  are  many  indi- 
cations of  his  errors ;  but  the  objectionable  opinions  are  there 
introduced  in  the  way  of  discussion — not  as  if  they  were  the 
author's  own.^ 

At  Rome  Pelagius  became  acquainted  with  Celestius,  who, 
from  an  expression  of  Jerome,^  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Scot — I.  e.  a  native  of  Ireland.  Celestius  was  a  man  of  family, 
had  practised  as  an  advocate,  and  had  forsaken  that  profession  for 
an  ascetic  life.*  Whether  he  learnt  his  opinions  from  Pelagius,  or 
had  adopted  them  from  another  teacher  before  the  beginning  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Pelagius,  is  doubtful.  Jerome  bestows  his 
eostomary  abuse  on  Celestius ;  Augustine  describes  him  as  bolder 
and  less  crafty  than  his  associate.* 

After  the  sack  of  Rome,  the  two  friends  passed  into  Africa, 
where  Pelagius  remained  but  a  short  time ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  after  this  separation  they  ever  met  again, 
or  even  corresponded  with  each  other.^    Celestius  endeavoured  to 
obtain  ordination  as  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  but  was  charged  with 
heresy  by  Paulinus,  who   had  formerly   been  a  deacon  of  the 
Milanese  church,  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  biographer  of  its  great 
bishop.'    The  matter  was  examined  by  a  synod,  before 
which  Celestius  was  accused   of  holding — that  Adam 
would  have  died  even  if  he  had  not  sinned ;  that  his  sin  did  not 

«  Confess,  z.  29.    This  is  stated  by  ridge  *'  (Wall,   Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism, 

8t.  Augustine  himiielf,  'De  Dono  Perse-  i.  354,  ed.  Oxf.  1836).    But  others  apply 

Terantise/  .53.     Neand.  iv.  300-308.  the  words  to  Pelagius,  and  suppose  that 

*  Tillem.  xiii.  562  ;  Walch,  iv.  570.  Celestius  was  an  Italian.     See  Stillingfl. 

^  See  Hieron.  t.  xi. ;  Mar.  Merc.  Com-  267-8 ;   Pagi,  vi.  600,  623  ;   Walch,  iv. 

monit.  ii.  (Patrol,  xlviii.) ;  Aug.  de  Pecc.  560  ;   Schrcickh,  xiv.   364 ;   Lanigan,  i. 

Mentis  et  Kemiss.  iii.  6  ;   Pnef.  in  t.  x.  16  ;    Quart    Rev.    xciii.   19-20  (June, 

14.    The  authorship  has  been  questioned,  1853). 

but  the  book  is  now  generally  acknow-        *  Mar.  Mercator,  Lib.  Subnotationum, 

lodged  to  be  by  Pelagius,  although  not  Pnef.  4. 
free  from  alterations.    Walch,  iv.  550-1.        «  "  Ille  apertior,  iste  occultior  fuit ; 

«  "  Scotorum  pultibus  prsegravatus  "  ille  pertinacior,  iste  mendador ;  vel  certe 

(Hieron.  Prolog,  in  Jerem.  t.  iv.  682),  ille  liberior,  hie  astutior."      De  Pecc. 

which  has  been  translated  "  made  fat  Ong.  13. 
with  Scotch  flummery  **  (Stillingfleet,        '  Wiggers,  i.  41. 
268),  or  ''having  his  belly  filled,  and        '  Mar.  Merc.   Common.  1  ;    Pnof.  in 

hhf  head .  beduUed,   with  Scotch    poi^  Aug.  t.  x.  1^^. 
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injure  any  but  himself;  that  infants  are  bom  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  Adam  originally  was ;  that  neither  do  all  mankiiid 
die  in  Adam  nor  do  they  rise  again  in  Christ;    that  iD&iitB, 
although  unbaptizedy  have  eternal  life ;  that  the  law  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  as  the  Gospel  does ;  and  that  before 
our  Lord's  coming  there  were  men  without  sin.^     He  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he  allowed  the  necesaty  of  in£smt*baptiiin;* 
that  the  propositions  generally,  whether  true  or  not,  related  to 
matters  of  speculation  on  which  the  church  had  giYen  no  decuioD; 
and  that  consequently  they  could  not  be  hereticaL     The  ooundl, 
however,   condemned  and   excommunicated   him,  wheraipoo  he 
appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.     No  attention  was  pud  to  Urn 
appeal — the  first  which  is  recorded  as  having  been  made  to  Bome 
from  another  province ;  and  Celestius,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
secute it,  left  Carthage  for  Ephesus.^    Augustine  was  now  drawn 
into  the  controversy.      Although  he  tells  us  that  he  had  occa- 
sionally seen  Pelagius  while  at  Carthage,  it  would  seem  that  the 
two  had  not  held  any  discussion,  as  the  catholic  bishops  were  then 
engrossed  by  preparations  for  their  conference  with  the  Donatists; 
nor  had  Augustine  been  present  at  the  synod  which  condemned 
Celestius.     But  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  soon  drew  bis 
attention.     He  was  induced  to  compose  two  tracts  against  them 
for   the   satisfaction  of  Count  Marcellinus;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  bishop,  Aurelius,  he  preached  in  opposition  to  them  at 
Carthage."* 

In  the  mean  time,  Pelagius,  expecting  to  find  the  east  more 
favourable  to  his  opinions  than  Africa,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
the  Holy  Land.  He  was  at  first  on  friendly  terms  with  Jerome; 
but  disagreements  soon  arose  between  them,  and  Jerome  became 
his  vehement  opponent**  Augustine,  little  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  writers,  had  spoken  of  the  Pelagian  opinions  as  novelties 
unexampled  either  among  catholics  or  among  heretics;"*  but  Jerome 
traced  them  to  the  hated  school  of  Origen  and  Rufinus.^ 

^  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Orig.  26  ;  Baron.  412.  ii.  109-110. 
20,  seqq.,  with  Pagi's  notes  ;  Tillem.  xiii.         **  De  Hsresibus,  88,  init. ;  Wiggexv,  l 

671-4.  404. 

*  See  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Rem.  64.  ^  Ep.  cxxziii.  3 ;  In  Jerem.  1.  iv.  init. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  clvii.  22  ;  Mar.  Merc.  Com-  It  has  been  said  that  both  Pelagius  and 

mon.  i.  2 ;  Schrockh,  xiv.  368-9 ;  Wiggers,  Celestius  learned  their  doctriuee  from 

i.  189.  UufinuB,  and  that  Uufinus  had  derived 

"  De  Gestis  Pelag.  25,  46 ;   De  Pecca-  them  fram    Theodore    of   Mopsuestia, 

torum  Mentis  et  Kemissione ;  DeSpiritu  who  will  be  more    particularly   men- 

etLittera;  Serm.  293-4;    Pnef.  in  t.  x.  tioned  in  the  next  chapter.    (Mar.  Merc 

21-4.  Prnf.  in  Lib.  Subnet.)     Celestius  him- 

.  »  Hieron.  Ep.  133;    Dialogl  c.  Tela-  aelf  mentions  that  he  had  heard  "the 

giauos ;   Neauder,  W.  *ill-^  \  Qi\q&«i>\.  \,  \vo\j  ^x«ia:s\Kt  '^^aSflB^si:*  ^«ss^  ^sc^^ssoL 
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Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Palestine,  Pelagius  received  an 
application  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  high 
reputation  which  he  had  attained — an  urgent  request  from  the 
mother  of  Demetrias,  that  he  would  write  to  her  daughter  on  the 
.occasion  of  her  professing  virginity ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Demetrias.  He  tells  her  that  it  is  his  prac- 
tice, in  such  matters,  to  begin  by  laying  down  what  human  nature 
can  do,  lest,  from  an  insufficient  conception  of  its  powers,  too  low 
a  standard  of  duty  and  exertion  should  be  taken  ;^  for,  he  says, 
men  are  careless  in  proportion  as  they  think  meanly  of  themselves, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  Scripture  so  often  endeavours  to  ani- 
mate us  by  styling  us  sons  of  God.^  The  powers  of  man,  like  the 
faculties  and  instincts  of  all  creatures,  are  God's  gifts.  Instead  of 
thinking,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  power  of  doing  evil  is  a  defect 
in  man — ^instead  of  reproaching  the  Creator,  as  if  He  had  made 
man  evil — we  ought  rather  to  regard  the  enjoyment  of  free  will  as 
a  special  dignity  and  prerogative  of  our  nature."  He  dwells  on  the 
virtues  of  those  who  had  lived  before  the  Saviour's  coming,  and 
declares  the  conscience,  which  approves  or  reproves  our  actions, 
to  be,  ^*  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  natural  holiness  in  our  souls."  ^ 
Pelagius  shows  an  earnest  zeal  for  practical  religion,  with  a  keen 
discernment  of  the  deceits  which  might  arise  from  an  abuse  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a 
reliance  on  formal  exercises.  But  his  peculiar  tenets  appear  strongly ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  letter  is  the  evi- 
dence which  it  contains  that  the  monastic  idea  of  sanctity  very 
readily  fell  in  with  the  errors  which  have  become  distinguished  by 
the  writer's  name. 

In  July,  415,  Pelagius  was  charged  with  heresy  before  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  synod  of  his  clergy,  by  Orosius,  a 
young  Spanish  presbyter,  who  had  lately  come  into  the  Holy  Land 
with  a  recommendation  from  Augustine  to  Jerome.^  The  accuser 
related  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  at  Carthage,  and 

sin  (ap.  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Orig.  3)  ;  but  it  xxiii.  1 ;  Walch,  iv.  538-540 ;  Schrockh, 

does  not  follow  that  he  had  drawn  his  xiv.  336,  408;  Giesel.  1.  ii.  109. 

opinions  from  Rufinus,  and  the  doubt  is  «  £p.   ad  Demetr.  (Patrol,  zxx.  15^ 

still  stronger  as  to  Pelagius.     It  is  also  seqq.)  c.  2.     (See  above,  p.  336.) 

questioned  whether  this  Rufinus  were  '  lb.  19. 

the  Aquileian.     Marius  Mercator  styles  *  lb.  2-3.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  re- 

kim  "  natione  Syrus  "  (Prsef.  in  Lib.  Sub-  presenting  the  opinions  of  his  opponents, 

not.  2),  which  seems  to  indicate  another  Pelagius  confounds  between  man's  na- 

Rufinus,  although  Wiggers   (i.  38)  in-  ture  and  the  corruption  of  it. 

terprets  the  words  as  referring  to  the  '  lb.  4.  seqq. 

Aquileian*s  long  residence  in  the  east.  *  Aug.  Ii^p.  clxvi.  2 ;   Pagi,  vii.  51 ; 

See  PrsBf.  in  Aug.  x.  15 ;  Pagi,  vi.  507-9,  TUlem.  xii.  326  *,  xiii.  6«S. 
597-eoO;  TiUem,  xui.  562,  569;  Flourj, 
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read  a  letter  from  Augustine.  On  this  Pelagius  asked,  "  Whatis 
Augustine  to  me  ?  *'  but  was  rebuked  for  speaking  so  disrespectfully 
of  a  great  bishop,  by  whom  unity  had  been  restored  to  the  chuth 
of  Africa.  John,  however,  was  inclined  to  befnend  him ;  he  bnted 
bira,  although  a  layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  presbyten, 
and  exerted  himself  to  put  a  favourable  constructaon  on  his  words. 
When  Pelagius  was  accused  of  holding  that  men  could  live  without 
sin,  the  bishop  said  that  there  was  scriptural  warrant  for  the  doc- 
trine, and  cited  the  instance  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  with 
others  equally  irrelevant;  and,  on  receivmg  from  Pelaghis  ao 
acknowledgment  that  Divine  grace  was  necessary  in  order  to  living 
without  sin,  his  judges  were  satisfied.^  Pelagius,  in  truth,  used  the 
term  grace  in  such  a  manner  that  his  professions  sounded  orthodox; 
while  he  really  meant  by  it  nothing  more  than  the  outward 
means  employed  by  God  for  instruction  and  encouragement  in 
righteousness — not  an  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  influendng 
the  heart.^ 

The  inquiry  was  carried  on  under  the  diflSculty  that  Oroaus  could 
not  speak  Greek,  that  the  members  of  the  council  understood  no 
Latin,  and  that  the  interpreter  was  either  incapable  or  unfaithful ; 
while  Pelagius,  being  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  with  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  both  east  and  west,  had  an  advantage  over 
his  accuser  and  his  judges.  Orosius  therefore  proposed  that,  as  the 
question  was  one  of  Latin  theology,  and  as  the  parties  were  Latms, 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  to  this  John 
agreed — ordering  Pelagius  in  the  mean  time  to  abstain  from  venting 
his  opinions,  and  his  opponents  to  abstain  from  molesting  him.*  It 
need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  reference  to  Rome  involved  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  later  Roman  pretensions,  but  was  merely  a 
resort  from  an  incompetent  to  a  competent  tribunal — that  of  the 
highest  bishop  of  the  west.* 

In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  two  Gaulish  bishops,  Heros  of 

Aries  and  Lazarus  of  Aix,  brought  an  accusation  against  Pelagius 

A.D.  415,    before  Eulogius,  metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  who  thereupon 

December,   gummoncd  a  synod  of  fourteen  bishops  to  Diospolis  (the 

ancient  Lydda).^     When,  however,  this  assembly  met,  one  of  the 

Aug.  de  Gestis  Pel.  22  ;    Oros.  de  •  Oros.  de  Arb.  Libert.  6. 

itrii  Libertate,  3-6  (Patrol,  xxxi.).  •  Walch,  iv.  591 :   Schrockh,  xiv.  425. 

See   below,   p.   434.      Mr.    Mozley  »>  For  this  synod,  see  Aug.  de  Gestis 

its  that  ill  this  he  may  have  acted.  Pelagii,  2.  scqq.     It  does  not  appear  for 

>m  duplicity,  but  from  a  real  wish  w^hat  purpose   Heros  and  Lazarus  had 

•dvance  beyond  his  onginal  stiite-  gone  into  Palestine.  Many  .w-riter^  speak 

'  •  Augustiniau  Doctrine  oi  Yt^-  oi  tW\\\  ;s£^  «*.  thva  time  deposed ;   but 
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accusers  was  sick,  and  the  other  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
companion's  illness ;  so  that,  as  Orosius  did  not  again  appear, 
Pelagius  was  left  to  make  good  his  cause  without  opposition.  He 
disavowed  some  of  the  opinions  imputed  to  him,  and  explained 
others  (or  explained  them  away)  in  a  manner  whiclik  the  council 
admitted  as  satisfactory.  The  acts  of  the  Carthaginian  synod  were 
read;  whereupon  Pelagius  declined  entering  into  the  question 
whether  Celestius  held  the  doctrines  there  censured,  but  declared 
that  he  himself  had  never  held  them.®  And,  on  being  desired  to 
anathematize  the  holders  of  these  and  other  errors  of  which  he  had 
been  suspected,  he  consented — professing,  however,  that  he  con- 
demned them,  not  as  heretics,  but  as  fools.^  The  council,  little 
yersed  in  western  questions,  and  desirous  to  act  with  moderation, 
acknowledged  the  orthodoxy  of  the  accused.  For  this  Jerome  * . 
stigmatized  it  as  a  "  miserable  synod."  Augustine,  however,  spoke 
of  it  more  respectfully,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that,  although 
from  defective  information  it  had  allowed  Pelagius  to  escape,  it  had 
yet  condemned  his  errors.' 

Pela^us  was  much  elated  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry.  In  a 
book  which  he  sent  forth  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  and  in  his 
letters,  he  referred  triumphantly  to  his  acquittal  by  the  bishops  of 
Palestine ;  and  he  sent  Augustine  some  documents  which  gave  a 
partial  representation  of  the  affair.^  Augustine,  however,  was 
soon  after  furnished  with  more  complete  information  by  Orosius, 
who  returned  to  Africa,  with  a  collection  of  papers  on  the  subject; 
and  synods  were  held  there,  which  condemned  Pela- 
gius and  Celestius.  The  African  bishops  wrote  to  Inno- 
cent, bishop  of  Rome,  requesting  that  he  would  join  in  the  sentence 
— apparently  from  a  fear  lest  the  Pelagian  party  at  Rome  should 

case.    Zosimus  of  Home,  in  417,  says  Quizot  (i.  383)  U  inclined  to  question 

that  they  had  got  their  hishopricks  irre-  whether  these  outrages  were  the  work  of 

gukkrly ;  that  they  had  abdicated  them  Pelagians. 

from  a  consciousness  of  this,  and  that  he  '  De  Qest.  Pel.  45,  65  ;  Pitef.  in.  t.  x. 

had  then  deposed  them.     £p.  ii.  4  (Pa-  46  ;  Baron.  315,  with  Pagi's  notes ;   Til- 

trol.  XX.  651).      Comp.  Prosper,  Chron.  lem.  xiii.  683-4;    Walch.  iv.   609-614; 

(ib.  1.590);    Pagi,  vii.  53  ;   Tillem.  xiU.  Schriickh,  xi v.  435-444 ;   Neand.  vi.  317. 

6S1,  720 ;  Praef.  in  Aug.  t.  x.  40 ;  Walch,  Marius  Mercator  says  that  Pelagius  was 

iv.  598  ;  Ellendorf,  ii.  92-3.  condemned  by  a  synod  under  Theodotus, 

«  Aug.  de  Gest.  Pel.  30.        *  Ib.  18.  bishop   of  Antioch   (Common,   iii.   5), 

•  Ep.  cxliii.    Some  Pelagians,  in  their  which  Gamier  would  date  in  417  (Patrol. 

triumph,   attacked   the  monasteries  of  xlviii.  344).     But,  as  Wiggers  observes, 

Bethlehem,  burnt  a  part  of  the  build-  if  such  a  synod  had  been  really  held» 

ings,   killed  a  deacon,  handled  Eusto-  Augustine  would  hardly  have  fuled  to 

chium  and  her  niece,  the  younger  Paula,  mention  it.     i.  326. 

roughly,  and   drove  Jerome,  who  was  ■  Aug.  Ep.  clxxxvi.  34. 

then  in  extreme  old  age,  to  take  refuge  ^  Prsef.  in  t,  z.  47 ;  De  Gestis  Pel.  1» 

in  a  tower.    (Aug.  de  G.  Pel.  ^J^Inno;-  54,  57. 

cent,  ap.  Hier.  Epp.  cxxxvi*^  '  "^^  " 
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contrive  to  secure  his  favour  by  pressing  on  him  the  judgment  of 

the  eastern  council.^    An  application  of  this  kind  oould  hardly  bil 

to  be  welcome  to  Innocent,  and  he  readily  complied  with  die 

j.in.  27,    request,  taking  occasion  to  accompany  his  consent  with 

^^'^'  much  swelling  language  about  the  dignity  of  his  ne. 
But,  however  desirous  the  Africans  may  have  been  to  fortify  them* 
selves  by  the  alliance  of  Rome,  they  throughout  the  affiiir  treated 
with  the  Roman  bishops  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.^ 

Innocent  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  oy  Zosimus,  who, 
March  12,   as  being  a  Greek,"'  was  disposed  to  locJc  fiivouraUy  on 

^^'^'  the  suspected  teachers.  Celestius^  who  had  been  o^ 
daincd  at  Ephesus,  appeared  again  at  Rome,  where  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  orthodoxy,  and  requested  that  his  case  might  be  once 
^  more  examined,  declaring  that  any  speculations  which  he  nugfat 
have  vented  did  not  concern  the  faith.^  About  the  same  time 
Zosimus  received  two  letters  addressed  to  his  predecessor — the  one, 
in  favour  of  Pelagius,  from  Praylius,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Jerusalem ;  the  other  from  Pelagius  himself  art- 
fully vindicating  his  orthodoxy  and  stating  his  belie£°  By  these 
letters,  and  by  the  personal  communications  of  Celestius,  Zosimui 
was  won  over,  and,  after  having  held  a  council,  at  which  Celestial 
disavowed  all  doctrines  which  the  apostolic  see  had  condemned,^  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  reproof  to  the  Africans.  lie  blamed  them  for 
having  too  readily  listened  to  charges  against  men  whose  life  had 
always  l>cen  correct,  and  for  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  theolo- 
gicjil  detcnnination  in  their  synods ;  he  spoke  strongly  against  the 
characters  of  Ileros  and  Lazarus,  whom  he  declared  to  be  deposed 
from  their  sees ;  ^  he  stated  that  Celestius  made  frequent  mention 
of  grace ;  and  he  required  that  either  the  accusers  should  appear 
at  Rome  within  two  months,  or  the  charges  against  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  should  be  abandoned.'    Paulinus,  the  original  accuser, 

*  Aug.  Epp.  clxxv.-vii. ;  Tillem.  xiii.  the  misrepreBentations  of  Proculus,  wbn 

63.')-8,  Gyo-'J  ;  Walch,  iv.  U15-62:>.  had  Bupplanted    Heros    in   Uie   see  of 

•*  Innoc.  up.  Aug.  Epp.    clxxxi.-iiL  ;  Aries.     Tliere  were  then  great  cont«t* 

Tillem.  xiii.  701-2;  Neand.  iv.  319-320.  among  the  bishops  of  Gaul  an  to  pre- 

■  Baron.  417.  17,  and  Pagi's  note.  cedence  and  jurisdiction.     See  Pponper. 

■  Ccelest.    ap.    Mar.    Merc.,    Patrol.  Chron.  a.d.  415  ;  Baron.  417.  23 ;  IViiO, 
xlviii.  498.  vii.    103 ;    Gamier,    n.   in    Mar.   Mere. 

"  lb.  488,  soqq. ;  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Orig.  Common,  i.  5  ;  Tillem.   r.  692 ;    Hut. 

ii.  19;  Walch,  iv.  »)39,  r,40.  Litt.  ii.   1-17-152  ;    Schrockh,  riii.  447- 

**  Aug.   de   Pecc.    Orig.   19,   24 ;    ad  452. 

Bcmif.  ii.  5.  '  Kp.  ii.  (Patrol,  xx.^ ;   PkpC  in  Anp. 

•*  IJistorians  speak  favourably  of  the  t.  x.  c.  15.    Baronius  J417.  39)i8amu»in? 

two  bishoiM) :  the  diaploaMure  of  Zosimus  on  the  subject  of  the   Pope  receivlDg 

against  them  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Celestius. 
influence  of  Celestius,  and  by  others  to 
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refused  to  obey  diis  summons.  Aurelius,  with  two  synods  (the 
second  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  bishops),  replied 
that  the  condemnation  which  they  had  passed  must  stand  until  the 
objects  of  it  should  have  clearly  retracted  their  errors.  The 
African  bishops  asserted  their  independence  of  Bome;  and  a 
"  plenary  "  African  synod,  of  more  than  two  hundred  May  i, 
Ushops,  passed  nine  canons,  which  were  afterwards  ^^^' 
genendly  accepted  throughout  the  church,  and  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  bulwark  against  Pela^anism.'  These 
canons  the  council  forwarded  to  Rome,  telling  Zosimus  that  he 
himself  had  been  hasty  in  his  credulity,  and  exposing  the  arti6ces 
by  which  Celestius  had  disguised  his  errors.^  From  this  time 
Augustine  spoke  of  the  Pelagians  no  longer  as  brethren,  but  as 
heretics.^ 

The  civil  power  had  now  mixed  in  the  controversy,  probably  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Africans.  An  imperial  rescript  was  issued, 
by  which,  after  a  strong  denunciation  of  Pelagius  and  April  so, 
Celestius,  it  was  ordered  that,  if  at  Rome,  they  should  be  *^^- 
expelled ;  that  persons  suspected  of  holding  their  opinions  should  be 
carried  before  the  magistrates,  and,  in  case  of  conviction,  should 
be  banished.*  Zosimus,  pressed  by  the  court  and  by  the  anti- 
Fela^an  party  in  his  own  city,  found  it  expedient  to  change  his 
tone.  He  professed  an  intention  of  re-examining  the  matter,  and 
cited  Celestius  to  appear  before  a  council;  whereupon  Celestius 
fled  from  Rome.^  Zosimus  then  condemned  the  two  heresiarchs, 
declaring  that  they  might  be  fe-admitted  to  the  church  as  penitents 
on  anathematizing  the  doctrines  imputed  to  them,  but  that  other- 
wise they  were  absolutely  and  for  ever  excluded ;  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter,  adopting  the  African  decisions,  and  required  that  this 
document  should  be  subscribed  by  all  bishops  as  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy." 

Nineteen  Italian  bishops  refused,  and  were  deposed.*   The  most 

■  AvLg.  t.  X.  63-8 ;  1723-30;  Tillem.  that  year.    See  Pagi,  vii.  117;  Tillem. 

xiii.  730 ;  Walch,  iv.  655,  660 ;  Schrockh,  xiii.  743-4  ;  Walch,  iv.  660,  670 ;  Wig- 

XV.  25-7.  gem,  1212;  Oieael.  I.  ii.  1 12. 

•  Aug.  ad  Boxiif.  ii.  5  ;  Prosper,  c  ^  Mar.  Mere.  Comm.  i.  5. 
Collatorem,  Y.  3;  Tillem.  xiii.  730-1.  *  The  exiating  fragments  of  the  cir- 

*  Wiggers,  i.  220.  cular  letter  are  in  Patrol,  xx.   693-5. 
"  Aug.  X.  1726.    Baronius  (418.  19,    For  the  title  given  to  it — tractoria — see 

23)   and  other  zealous   Romanists  at-  Gamier,  in  Mar.  Merc.  Commonit.  iii.  1. 

tempt,  very  improhably,   tp    maintain  On  the  pei*plexitie8  caused  to  Romish 

that  tiiis  rescript  was  solicited  by  Zosi-  writers  by  the  behaviour  of  Zosimus,  see 

mus.    It  was  earlier  than  the  "plenary"  Schrockh,  xv.  34-6.     He  remarks  that 

African  synod  of  418,  but  was  probably  neither  the  Africans  nor  the  emperor 

the  result  of  an  application  from  another  riiow  any  idea  of  Roman  supremacy. 
African  synod,  held  in  the  beginning  of       »  A  paper  suppoaed  by  Gamier  and 
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noted  amongst  these  was  Julian,  of  Edanam,  a  small  town  nev 
Bcneventum,  who  from  this  time  became  the  leading  oohtroveisaliit 
on  tlie  Pelagian  side.  Julian  was  son  of  a  bishop  named  Memo- 
rius,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Augustine;^  he  had 
married  la,  the  daughter  of  a  bishop,  and  the  union  had  beeo 
graced  with  an  epithalamium  by  Paidinus  of  Nola ;  ^  and  it  wis 
perhaps  before  his  deposition  that  he  obtained  reputation  and  in- 
fluence by  giving  all  that  he  possessed  to  the  poor  during  a  famine.' 
Julian  is  described  as  a  man  of  learning  and  acuteness,  but  too  con- 
fident, and  of  endless  diffuseness  and  pertinacity  as  a  writer.*  The 
founders  of  the  heresy,  wishing  to  remain  within  the  catholic  eoni- 
munion,  had  studied  to  veil  their  errors  under  plausible  langiuge^ 
and  to  represent  the  points  in  question  as  belonging  not  to  theo- 
logy but  to  philosophy.  But  Julian,  with  an  impetuosity  whidi 
Augustine  ascribes  to  youth,^  disdiuned  to  follow  such  courses:  he 
accused  his  own  party  of  cowardice ;  he  taxed  the  catholics  with 
Manichaeism;^'he  refused  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  scriptural  wUcfa 
did  not  agree  with  his  own  views  of  reason,^  and  declared  that  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  was  at  stake, — that  the  God  of  the 
^*  traducianists "  ^  (as  he  styled  those  who  held  that  sin  was  de- 
rived by  inheritance)  was  not  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  inasmodi 
as  the  character  ascribed  to  him  was  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
attribute  of  justice.*^ 

Tlie  Pelagians  attempted  to  procure  an  examination  of  their  case 
by  a  general  council ;  whereupon  Augustine  told  them  that  the 
matter  had  already  been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  that  the  en* 

others  to  be  their  profession  of  faith  Opus  Imperf.  i.  85-96 ;  tI.  14,  etc. 

(Patrol,  xlviii.   p.   5U9)  is  wrongly  sjb-  ^  Jul,  ap.  Aug.  Op.  Imp.  iL  53 ;  It. 

cribed  to  them.     See  Schonemauu,  ib.  13t> ;  vi.  41. 

zxi.  11 G9.     Some  of  them  soon  after  *  A  question  as  old  as   Origen  anl 

sued  for  restoration.     See  Mar.  Merc.  Tertullian — whether  souls  were  deriyed 

Common,  iii.  1.  by  traduction  or  created — was  revived 

•*  See  Aug.  Ep.  101 ;  c.  Julian.  Pelag.  by  the   controversy.     Augustine,  how^ 

i.  12;   Mar.  Merc.  Lib.  Subnot.  iv.  4;  ever,  was  not  really  a  traducianist,  ai 

Prfflf.  in  Opus  Imperf.  t.  x.  10,  35.  his   opponents  said  ;   for,   although  he 

«  Poema  25  (Patrol.  Ixi.).  inclined  to  that  view  (Wiggera,  i.  149, 

^  The  authority  for  this  act  is  Genno-  348-353)   he  would  not  pronounce  cm 

dius,    De    Script.    Eccles.   45    (Pati-ol.  the  question.      *' Quelle   eat  done,  en 

Iviii.)  ;  but  he  does  not  mark  the  time,  definitive,  1  opinion  d'Augustin  surTori- 

aud  some  writers  (as  Dean  Milman.  I^t.  gine    et    riucamation    de    Tame  !     D 

Christ,  i.  122)  place   it  shortly  before  n'en  a  pas."     Ferraz,  «De  la  Psycholo- 

Julian's  death.    See  the  preface  to  Opus  gie  de  S.  Aug.,*  3(>,  Paris,  1862.    See 

Imi)crf,  col.  1040.  Aug.      Epp.   cxliii.,   clxvi. ;    De    Pecc 

•  Mar.  Merc.  Praf.  in  Lib.  Subnot. ;  Merit,  et  Rem.  ii.  59 ;  De  Anima  et  cjui 

Baron.  419.4,  eeqq.,  with  Pagi's  notes;  Origine,  i.,  iv.;    Kat.   Alex.   ix.   256; 

Tillem.  xui.  750-2,  814,  821 ;  Walch,  iv.  Giesel.  vi.  336,  345  ;   Neand.  iv.  352; 

702-4 ;  Schi  ockh,  xv.  37-9.  Ritter.  vi.  369. 

'  C.  Jul.  i.  34-5.  k  Jul.  ap.  Aug.  Op.  Imperf.  i.  27-32, 

»  Aug.  ad  Bonif.  i.  4  ;  De  KuY^tuR  et.  GO  •,  Neaud.  iv,  328-330,  336-7. 

XToocup.  ii,  9  ;  C.  Julian.  \.  ViO,  fec^j\,  \ 
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for  a  geii^ral  oouncil  was  only  a  proof  of  thdr  setf-importance.^ 
They  repeatedly  endeaToored  to  obcain  a  rcTersal  of  the  Roman 
decisions ;  they  applied  for  an  acknowledgment  of  their  orthodoxy 
at  Constantino]^,  EphesuSy  Thessalonica,  and  elsewhere,  and  en- 
deaToured  to  beqieak  the  sympathy  of  the  Greeks  by  representing 
the  catholics  as  Manifhapstna.'  &it  their  exertions  were  all  in 
mn  ;  both  ecclesiastical  judgments  and  edicts  of  the  secular  power 
were  directed  against  them.^  TheodcHe,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia — 
although  he  has  been  regarded  as  e^en  the  originator  of  the 
heresy  ^ — although  he  had  written  against  Augustine's  Tiews,^  and 
had  sheltered  Julian  when  banished  from  Italy, — is  said  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  anathematizing  the  Pelagian  tenets  at  a  CSlician 
synod  in  423/  They  were  condemned  by  the  general  council  of 
£phe8us  in  431 ' — ^perhaps  the  more  heartily  because  the  party  had 
been  lenientiy  treated  by  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  the  diief  object  of  the  council's  censure.^ 

Pelagius  himself  dissqjpears  from  history  after  the  year  418,  and, 
as  he  was  hir  advanced  in  life,  may  be  supposed  to  have  died  about 
that  time.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of 
Celestius  and  Julian."  The  founders  of  Pelagianism  had  made  no 
attempt  to  form  congregations  separate  from  the  church;  and 
although  Julian,  in  the  heat  of  his  animosity,  had  declared  against 
communicating  with  those  whom  he  branded  as  Manichaeans, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  establish  a  conmiunion  of  his  own.^  Pela- 

*  Ad  Bonif.  iv.  34.  rather  aa  an  exaltation  than  as  a  restora- 

■  lb.  ii.  1,  3.    The  Greek  historiana  tion.    Neand.  iv.  41 1»  416. 

do  not  even  notice  the  Pelagian  contro-  ■  Hard,  i  1496. 

▼ermee.    Wiggen,  L  324.  <  Walch,  iv.  684-8.    Kariua  Mercator, 

«  Hard.  i.  1231-4;   Aug.  t.  x.,  Ap-  a  layman,  probably  from  Africa,  who 

pendix  ;  Ep.  201 ;  Mar.  Merc.  Gomm.  i.  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Pelagians 

3  ;  Lib.  Subnot.  ir.  4,   12,  &c.;  Pnef.  at  Constantinople,  says  that  Neetorins, 

in  Aug.   Op.  Imp.  x.  1042  ;  Pagi,  yiL  although  himself  sound  as  to  the  points 

231,   seqq. ;  Tillem.  xiii.   754-6  ;    xiv.  in  question,  promised  to  restore  Julian 

154,  304-7,  353  ;    Wiggers,    i.    283-5,  to  communion  and  wrote  a  consolatory 

328.  letter   to    Celestius.    (Vnat    in    Nest. 

P  M.  Merc  Prsef.  in  Lib.  Subnet. ;  Tract.,    Patrol,    xlviii.   184.)    Wiffl^rs 

Fhotius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  177.    See  Dor-  supposes  that  the  condemnation  of^la- 

ner,  ii.  38-9.  gius  was  decreed  by  the  orientals  in 

*^  See  Wiggers,  L  326.  consideration  of  the  aid  which  Celestine 

'  Mar.  Merc.  I'nef.  in  Symb.  Theod.  of  Home  gave  them  against  Nestorius 

(Patrol,  xlviii.  216).    See  Tillem.  xiii.  (i.    329-331).      For    the  affinities  and 

569,   756-7,   817-9  ;    Walch,    iv.   683  ;  traces  of  connexion  between  the  school 

Schrockh,  xv.  92-3,  186.   Perhaps  Theo-  of  Antioch  and  the  Pelagians,  see  Dor- 

dore,  after  having  taken  up  Pelagianism,  ner,  ii.  60-1.   Tillemont  says  that,  as  Uio 

as  opposed  to  the  new  views  set  forth  Pelagians  had  wished  for  a  gener&l  ooun- 

by  Augustine,  may  have  discovered  that  cil,  they  no  doubt  attended  at  Ephesus 

it  differed  widely  from  his  own  system,  (xiv.   440) ;  but   there  is  no  apparent 

While  Pelagianism  allowed  no  place  for  ground  for  this  inference, 

a  Redeemer,  redemption  was  an  nwwintial  ■  Tillem.  xiv.  757,  819  ;  Walch,  iv. 
point  with  Theodore ;  but  he^ftg^^M  ;  Schrockh,  xv.  88. 
from  the  westem  teacben  ia  Yirt^^^l^^LproipeT  8«.y«   ^^t    ^\3^\«a\   «cv\ft^- 

VOL.  I.                                     ^  ^^                               ^  Y 
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gianism,  therefore,  never  became  the  badge  of  a  sect,  altfaoagh  iti 
adherents,  when  detected,  were  excluded  firom  the  orthodox  oob> 
munion/ 

The  fundamental  question  between  Fela^us  and  his  o{)poDeiiti 
related  to  the  idea  of  Free  Will.  By  this  term,  Pela^ns  1lDd€^ 
stood  an  unbiassed  power  of  choosing  between  good  and  eril ;  and 
such  a  faculty  he  maintained  that  man  has^  since  the  power  of 
choice  is  essential  to  responsibility,  and  there  can  be  no  an  or 
guilt  unless  where  there  is  voluntary  evil.*  Augustine,  od  tbe 
other  hand,  taught  that  freedom  must  be  distinguished  firan 
the  power  of  choice.  God,  he  said,  is  free,  although  his  nature 
excludes  the  possibility  of  his  choosing  or  doing  anything  that  is 
evil ;  hence  a  natural  and  necessary  limitation  to  good  is  higber 
than  a  state  of  balance  between  good  and  evil ;  and  such  a  balance 
cannot  be,  since  the  possibility  of  inclining  to  evil  is  a  defect*  Man 
is  not  free  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  but  is  governed  either 
by  grace  or  by  sin.  Our  free  will,  without  grace,  can  do  onlyerD; 
the  direction  of  the  will  to  good  must  be  God's  gracious  gift 
Grace  does  not  take  away  freedom,  but  works  with  the  will,  whoee 
true  freedom  is  the  love  of  that  which  is  good.** 

Since  Scripture  undeniably  refers  all  good  to  grace,  Pelagios 
acknowledged  this  in  words ;  but  he  underBtood  the  term  grace  in 
senses  of  his  own,  as  meaning  merely  external  gifts  and  benefits— 
the  being  and  constitution  of  man ;  free-will  itself;  the  call  to  ever- 
lasting happiness ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  baptism,  apart  from 
any  influence  on  the  after  spiritual  course  ;  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  the  Saviour's  hfe;* 
or,  if  he  sometimes  used  the  word  to  signify  the  influence  of  the 

youred,  by  deceitful  pretences  of  amend-  tentiam,  eo  adversitas  et  pervenitaBin 

mont,  to  "  creepiuto  the  communion  of  ilium  aunt  potentiorea,  et  ille  contra  cm 

the  church  **  at  Home,  under  Xystus  impotentior.**    (Patrol,  clviii.)     On  Ao- 

III.  (a.d.  439,  Jaffd^  but  was  foiled  by  gustine's  views  aa  to  freedom  of  will, 

tbe  influence   of  tne  archdeacon    Leo  see  Ferraz, '  Psychol,  de  S.  Aug.,'  380, 

(afterwards  the  successor  of  Xystus).  seqq. 

Chron.  a.d.  443  (Patrol,  xxvii.  721).  *»  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Merit,  ct  Rem.  ii  7 : 

y  PraBf.  in  Aug.  x.  74 ;   Walch,   iv.  de  Sp.  et  Litt.  62 ;  de  Corrept.  et  Gr^ 

717.  tia,    31-2.     Of.   Prosper,   ad   Ruf.  18; 

■  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Merit,  et  Rem.  ii.  3;  Wiggers,  i.  137;   Neaud.  iv.    339-343; 

Coolest,  ap.  Aug.  de  Perf.  Just.  2,  seqq.;  Ritter,  v.  348-9  ;  Mozley,  236,  249. 

Julian  ap.  Aug.  Op.  Imperf.  i.  48.  «  Aug.  Epp.  clxxvii.  4,  7,  8,  9;  clxxix. 

•  De  Nat.  et  Grat.  57;  Op.  Imperf.  3  ;  cxciv.  8-9  ;  de  Nat.  et  Grat.  xi.  M; 

i.  100-4;   V.  Gl;   vi.  10.    Cf.  Auselm.  de  Gestis  Pelag.  22,  30,  47;    de  Grat 

Proslogion,  7.     *'  Cum  quis  dicitiu-  ha-  Christi,  2,  8,  45;  de  Grat.  et  Lib.  Arbit 

here  potentiam    faciendi    aut  patiendi  2:^6  ;  de  Sp.  et  Litt.  32  ;  ad  Bonif.  it. 

Quod  sibi  non  expedit,  aut  quod  non  11 ;  Julian,  ap.  Aug.  Op.  Imperf.  i.  94-5; 

debet,  impotentia  inteWi^itwr  per  T^\«\i*  "W^^ggsre,  i.  223^  seqq. ;  Neand.  iv.  357-8. 
tiam;  quia  quo  plus  \^\>eV.  \iBXie  i^ 
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Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,  he  did  not  represent  this  ioflnenoe  a£ 
necessary  to  the  work  of  salvation,  but  only  as  rendering  it  easier.  * 
Pelagius  laboured  to  exclude  firom  the  notion  of  grace  anything 
that  might  be  inconsistent  with  free  will ;  Augustine.  everytLicg  that 
might  savour  of  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  rfetingriiyhing  three 
stages  in  good, — the  capacity,  the  will,  and  the  perfonnance, — 
Pelagius  referred  the  first  to  God*s  gift,  but  regarded  the  otLcr*  as 
within  the  power  of  human  nature.*  Augustine,  on  the  contrary, 
refused  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  grace  bestowed  according  to  ii^ 
previous  receptivity  of  the  soul ;  because  this,  as  he  thought,  placed 
the  determination  in  human  merit.  Grace  must,  by  its  very  name, 
be  gratuitous ;  the  will  to  do  good  must  be  God's  giit,  as  well  as 
the  capacity/ 

While  Augustine  held  that  the  fall  had  injured  man  both 
spiritually  and  physically  ;^  that  by  communion  with  Go^i  Ad;uxi 
was  enabled  to  live  a  higher  life ;  that  he  might  have  avoided  hin, 
and,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  would  have  been  raised  to  perfec:>in 
without  tasting  of  death,  even  as  the  angels,  after  having  U^n^e 
their  probation  in  a  lower  degree  of  grace,  were  ei»dowfed  with  uju 
higher  measure  of  it  which  lifts  above  the  yixihAiiy  of  faliiiig  ^nri 
confers  immortality:^ — ^Pelagius  maintained  that  loan'is  orlirftsd 
constitution  was  mortal ;  that  Adam  was  originally  placed  aj»  me 
are,  and  that  we  are  not  inferior  to  hioL'  Thf:  pas»ageB  in  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  death  as  the  puniehment  of  sin,  lie  inUsryrtiUTtl 
as  meaning  spiritual  death  only.^  Augustine  taught  that  in  Adam 
all  men  sinned ;  "^  that,  in  punishment  of  the  first  sin,  sin  is  traru^ 
mitted  by  generation  to  all  mankind ;  "^  that  although,  undr;r  the 

*  Pel  ap.  Aug.  de  Grai.  Chriiti,  8  ;    317 ;  Mozley,  '^f. 

Ang.  de  Uasrea.  88  (t.  viiL  48)  ;  NeuuL  ^  De  Pecc.  M«r.  <rt  Item.  i.  2,  iMy^^^ ; 

iv.  354-5  ;  Modey,  102.  Neaad.  it.  :'*y>-l. 

«  Aug.  de  Gratia  Ouisti,  4,  17-9.   He  *  3f  uch  of  h'w  r«a>$^>riiDg  m  U*  thin 

»▼■  that  PhiL  xL  13  is  directly  against  wan  founded  ou  tb«  Latiu  truialatioij  of 

thiB.     6.  4^*  f  in  IUjul  v.  12—"  in  quo,"  L  «.  in 

'  Ep.  cxciv.  7;    de   Geat.    Pel.  33,  ^-r/»i/A '^.j/.  Lte  Ptec.  Mer.  et  Jtewi.i.  JO;. 

Beqq. ;  de  Grat.  Christi,  i.  23-7,  34  ;  ad  PeUgiuii  rightly  rendered  the  wordi*  "in 

Bonif.  IL  11,  15-21 ;  de  Gr.  et  Lib.  Arb.  ^j  quo*l,"  t.  e.  f'/r^jutrn'u.h  /if  ((jonitn'mt. 

15;  De  Dono  Persev.  54;   Wiggera,   L  in   hfC,  ap.   Hierr^u.  xi.  WH),      Aii^u»- 

254,  aoqq.;  Ritter,  vL  342.    Thia  dw-  tine'a  iaii»take,  however,  thMm  not  really 

trine  drew  charges  of  fatalism  on  Au-  vitiate  his  doctrine.    Hee  OUhaus«n«  «d. 

gnstine,  against  which  he  defends  him-  2,  iiL  211, 

self,  Ad  Bonif.  ii.  10.  •  De   Xupt.  et  Concup.  i.  25-7 ;   de 

•  C.  Jul.  111-113;  Op.  Impcrf.  Ti.  7,  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  I;  On.  Imjierf.  i.  47. 
9 ;  de  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Rem.  i.  9-10,  &c.  Julian  argue**  that  an  Bt.  Paul  siietiks  of 

*»  De  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Rem.  i.  2,  4 ;  de  sin  as  having  entered  int^i  the  world  hy 
Civ.  Dei,  xiii.  1  ;  0^.  Imp.  i.  102 ;  de  "  o/ut  man,"  he  must  mean  the  Imitstion 
Corr.  et  Grat.  31-2.  of  Adam's  example,  since  for  a  trans- 

i  Aug.  de  Hsrcs.   88 ;    da   Kai.  ti    misHion    by  generation    tvo  would  be 
Grat.  23  ;  de  Corrept.   et  Gnfc.  JU^^toessary  1    lb.  ii.  5<i. 
Op.  Imp,  iiL  150 ;  XeandL    ir^  ^^^B^| 

^  '2  T  '2. 
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piicl.inco  of  ffracc  directinp  liis  free  will,  man  might  Kwm 
.•*iii,  this  sinless  life  has  never  been  actually  reaHiei*  Yi^ 
un  the  contr«in',  supposed  that  A(lam*s  sin  did  not  affect  lni|i 
terity,  except  as  an  example;^  that  there  is,  indeed, a detenrtkl 
of  the  race  thnuisrh  cu^om  of  sinninjor,  even  as  an  indindinl 
l>ecom«*s  deteriorate*!  by  sinful  habits ;  that  this  comes  to  Ada 
like  a  natun\  and  has  requirixl  occasional  intcqwabou  rf  fc 
l>ivine  mercy  by  n^velations  and  othennise ;  **  but  that  man lali 
alonif  l)eiMi  able  to  live  without  sin;  that  some  bad'mtMia 
livini ;  ^  and  that,  if  this  had  l>een  possible  under  the  eailier  ^» 
sjitions — nay,  even  in  heathenism* — the  Gospel,  whicbgitesilt 
titmal  motives,  higher  rules  of  righteousness,  and  the  ligb  «i 
bricrhter  Kxiiniple,  must  much  more  enable  us  to  do  so.*   Accri- 
inir  to  Pelairius,  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  'ySA)^ 
tin*  I^iw.     Auinistine  held  that  in  spirit  they  belonged  to  the S<» 
Testament :  that  they  were  justified  through  faith  in  (Tm5t,«i 
thnMitrli  Hi^  ^race  which  was  bestowed  on  them  by  anticiptt** 
iVlajrius  saw  mainly  in  (lirist  nothing  more  than  a  teacher  aril 
pattern."     His  death,  although  it  was  allowcKl  to  be  efficactiMfifa 
sinners,^  could  (it  was  supjwsed)  confer  no  benefit  on  those  A 
had  no  sin  ;  the  living  union  of  the  faithful  with  Ilim  was  anii 
as  foriMgn   to  the  sy»^tem  as  the  union  of  the  natural  man  ^ 
Adam   in  death.'     IVlagius,  however,  did  not  deviate  from! 
doctrine  of  the  church  with  resj)ect  to  the  Savour's  Godhead.* 

•  I\»  IVoc.  MiT.  et  Ilein.  ii.  7,  8,  1*2,    Augustine,  in  Bf>cakinp:  thus  dii-ea 

}H»'j.|.     Af»  M:iroflliii\iH  wrti*  j>erplexe<l  by     jjive  a  preoe*lent  for  the  later  RjJ 

tliii*.  Auputiuo  wiMto  the  treatise  *  I)e     doctriiio  on  the  subject    uguiu2<t « 

Spiiim  et  Ijttor.i'  ft«r  his  instruction,     he  R{>eak3  distinctly,  as  in  Adv.  Ju 

Sfc  thf  ln't^inuiu;^  of  it.  v.  5J  ;  De  Geuesi,  ad  Litt.  x.  :>2,; 

r  Aui;.  dc  Vow.  Ori^.  ll-U>.  clsewhei-o  (e.g.   De  Perf.  Juptitia-, 

H  IVliu;.  :iil  Dometriiul.  8,  Tatrol.  xxx.     ho  iis.-«ert8  that  every  human  beiuj;,' 

'j:>  ;  Aui;.  Op.  Iui]>orf.  i.  lU.  out  exception,  has  sinned.  S^eMJll 

'Ad  IK'iiietr.  a-o  ;  A  up.  de  Nat.  et     veraity  Sermons,  p.  4y5,  Caiubr.  Hi 

dr.  ■»-.    AWl.  f<»r  example — as  to  wliom         ■  Ad  Demetriad.  3,  8  ;  Auc.  de  ' 

tlie  aiyinuent  w:w  tliii*— that  if  he  luid     Christi,   .Tl,  42  ;   de  Vv^x.  Uris;.  -■ 

ad  l>ouif.  i.  39.  There  U  uiuch 
cushion  as  to  the  heathen,  whose  v 
Augustine  will  not  allow  to  be 
«'.;/.  C'ont.  Julian.  1.  iv. 

«  Pel  ap.  Aug.  de  Gnit.  Christi 
Neander.  iv.  ou6-7,  :j53. 
•  Ad  Bonif.  iii.  6,  seqq. 
«  Aug.  de  Nat.  et  Gi-at.  47. 
7  Pel.  in  Kom.  v.  5,  ap.  Hicro 
<»«>7  ;  Aug.  c.  Julian,  vi.  4  ;   Wigg 

■  Neand.  iv.  o60-i. 

»  See  Ills  profession  of  faith  ii 


HJiiuod,  in  a  time  when  there  were  so 
fow  ifi-rtoMs  f«»r  Script uiv  t«»  K]»eak  of,  it 
wmild  not  lutve  failed  to  mention  his 
hill  vl**-*l'H?'  H*'  '•^"^%«  ^^I*-  ^'Ix^tix.  8  ;  de 
Nat.  ot  (Jr.  41;.  Augurttino's  words  as 
to  the  liK'rtKod  Virgin  are  remiU-kable:  — 
*'  Kxi'i'pta  it-:upu'  SiUicta  vii"gine  Maria, 
do  quii  propter  honorem  Dommi  nuUam 
prm-siiM,  rum  d«  pcicatis  aj-itur,  hnl>eri 
v<»lo  <pi;e.Htionom  :  (unde  euim  Hoimus 
<iuid  ei  pluH  gniti;e  c.»lUtum  fnerit  ad 
viuci-miuia  umui  ox  i>jirto  i>eccatum, 
<iu;e  conci{>ere  et  iKU-ere  meruit,  quern 


i^*n*stat  nullum  habuisso  poccatum  ?)  Merc.,  Tatrol.  xlviii.  489.  Loporiuf 
iiac  ei-go  \ii-gino  excepti,"  8cc.  (De  ever,  a  Gaulish  monk,  who  is  si 
-«>iit.  et  Gi-at.  4J;.     It  is  evident  that     Pelagian,  appears   to    have   held 
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The  practice  of  iii£uit-ln|icisii,  wiucfa  «»  br  tios  tboe  niii- 
Tersally  regarded  as  apostolical^  was  urscd  asainst  Pelas-Io&  Hk 
opponents  argued  from  the  bapdanal  rites — the  exorasms.  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  dcTil,  the  profesaon  of  belief  in  the  remisioo  of 
sins.  Why,  they  asked,  dioald  infuits  be  baptized  vith  such  cere- 
monies for  the  washing  away  of  ^n,  if  they  do  not  bring  an  into  the 
world  with  them  ?  ^  The  PeUgiaiB  answered  that  in£uit&  dying  in 
their  natural  state  would  attain  ^  eternal  life.**  which  they  snppoeed 
to  be  open  to  all,  whedier  baptized  or  not ;  but  that  baptism  was 
necessary  for  the  lugher  UesBedness  of  entrance  into  ""  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  whidi  is  the  especial  pririlege  of  the  Gospel  ;*  that,  as 
baptism  was  for  all  the  means  of  admiaaon  to  the  fulnes  of  the 
Christian  blessings,  the  baptismal  remissioa  of  sins  must,  in  the  case 
of  infants,  have  a  Tiew  to  their  future  life.'  Augistine  taught  that 
in&nts  dying  without  baptism  must  £dl  under  condemnation.  As 
to  the  nature  of  this,  howerer,  he  did  not  Tcnture  to  pronounce, 
and  his  language  respecting  it  varies ;  sometimes  be  expresses  a 
belief  that  their  state  would  be  preferable  to  non-existence,  but  at 
other  limes,  his  views  are  more  severe.*  With  reelect  to  baptism, 
Augustine  held  that  it  conveys  forgiveness  of  all  past  ans  whatever, 
whether  original  or  actual;  that  by  it  we  receive  regeneration, 
adoption,  and  redemption;  but  that  there  yet  remains  in  us  a 
wellness  against  which  the  regenerate  must  druggie  here  through 
God*s  help,  and  which  will  not  be  done  away  with  until  that  further 
*^  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory."  The  doctrine  of  this  remaining  infirmity  was  represented 
by  the  Pelagians  as  disparaging  the  efficacy  of  the  baptismal 
sacrament' 

Pelagius  supposed  that  God  had  furnished  man  naturally  with 
all  that  is  needful  for  living  without  sin  and  keeping  the  command- 
ments, and  that  the  use  of  these  gifts  depends  on  our  own  will ; 
Augustine,  that  at  every  point  man  needs  fresh  supplies  of  Divine 
and  supernatural  aid.^     Pela^us  understood  justification  to  be 

thing  like  Ebionite  opinionB  as  to  the  de  Hseree.  88;  de  Peoc.  Mer.  et  Bern.  L 

person  of  the  Redeemer.    Both  on  this  23. 

point  and  as  to  the  doctrine  of  graoe,  he        *  See  Wiggers,  L  72. 

was  convinced  of  his   errors  by  Angus-        «  De  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Rem.  i.  21,  27,  55 

tine.  Cassian.  de  Incam.  i.  3-8  ;  Lepor.  in  (where  he  denies  the  existence  of  anv 

Patrol,  zxzi.  1215,  seqq.;   Baron.  420.  middle  place  for  such  infiemts);  c.  Jul. 

12,  with  Pagi's  notes  ;  Tlllem.  xiiL  879-  v.  44,  &c.    See  Wall,  i  360;  ii.  204  ; 

892 ;  Neand.  iv.  332-3.  Wiggers,  i.   80  ;    Neand.  iv.  428-433  ; 

^  Aug.  de  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Rem.  i.  63 ;  Mozley,  130,  and  note  zviii. 
de  Nupt.  et  Concup.  i.  22  ;  ii.  33,  50  :  c.         '  Aug.  ad  Bonif.  iii.  4-5 ;  St.  Matth. 

Jul.  yi.  10,  seqq.;  Op.  Imperf.  i.  56-60.  xix.  28. 

Ccel.  ap.  Mar.  Merc.  503 ;  Am^^^  '  I>e  Pecc.  Mer.  et  Bern.  ii.  5  *^  Keand. 


Pecc.  Ori^r.  6,  21  ;  c.  Julian.  ttj^^H^  M2  4. 
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merely  the  outward  act  of  forgiTeneas ;  whereas  Augustine  saw  in 
it  also  an  inward  purification  through  the  power  of  grace.^  Giaeei 
he  held,  does  not  constrain  the  will,  but  delivers  it  from  bondage^ 
and  makes  it  truly  free ;  he  distinguished  it  into — (1.)  theprevmtm/ 
grace,  which  ^ves  the  first  motions  towards  goodness ;  (2.)  the(g»- 
rating^  which  produces  the  free  will  to  good ;  (3.)  the  ctHiperata^ 
which  supports  the  will  in  its  struggles,  and  enables  it  to  einy  its 
^esire  into  act ;  and  lastly,  (4.)  the  gift  of  per^everanet} 

The  existence  of  evil  was  a  great  difficulty  which  exerdaed  the 
mind. of  Augustine.  He  thought  that,  as  everything  must  be  fron 
God,  and  as  He  can  only  will  what  is  good,  therefore  evil  is 
nothing — ^not,  as  in  the  Manichsean  system,  the  opposite  of  good, 
but  only  the  defect  or  privation  of  good,  as  darkness  is  the  abeenoe 
of  light,  or  as  silence  is  the  absence  of  sounds  It  has,  howeter, 
been  remarked  that  the  power  which  he  ascribes  to  evil  is  hardly 
consistent  with  this  idea  of  its  merely  negative  quality — unlesi^ 
indeed,  his  terms  be  understood  in  a  meaning  which  they  do  not 
naturally  suggest  ;°^  and  some  of  his  arguments  on  this  subject 
must  appear  (to  ordinary  readers  at  least)  to  be  little  better  than  t 
play  on  words."* 

Augustine  in  one  of  his  early  works  had  laid  down  that  predes- 
tination is  grounded  on  foreknowledge — an  opinion  which  had  been 
commonly  held  in  the  church.**  As  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
grace  became  developed,  he  had  been  led  to  teach  a  more  absolute 
predestination ;  ^  but  it  was  not  until  the  Pelagian  controversy  was 
far  advanced  that  he  set  forth  distinctly,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  his  system,  those  doctrines  as  to  predestination  which  hafe 
entered  so  largely  into  the  controversies  of  later  times.  The  occa- 
sion for  his  treating  the  subject  was  given  by  a  report  of  serious 
dissensions  which  took  place  about  the  year  426  at  Adrumetum, 
where  some  monks,  on  the  ground  (as  they  supposed)  of  one  of 
Augustine's  epistles,'*  disturbed  their  brethren  by  denying  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  a  future  judgment  according  to  works.  On 
this  Augustine  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  laid  down  the  necessity 
of  believing  both  in  the  Divine  grace  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 

»»  Op.  Imp.  ii.  165;  Wiggers,  i.  152;        "  Neand.  iv.  290;  Rlttor,  vi.  350-€, 

Neand.  iv.  362-;5.  365,  372-3  ;  Muller,  L  395-6,  399-400. 

*  Neand.  iv.  360-70.  o  Expos,  l^pos.  ex  Ep.  ad  Rohl  6») 

^  C.  Ep.  Mauicb.  34,  44  ;  C.  Julian,  i.  (t.  iii.).     Cf.  Retract.  I.  auuii.  2.    Th« 

45  ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  xi.  22  ;   xii.  7  ;  Jul.  date  was  about  394. 
Muller,  *Lehro  v.d.  Siindo,'i.  397,  ed.  3.        p  Lib.    1.   ad   Simplicianum    (t.  vl), 

"  See     Miiller,    i.    4u;M;    Archbp.  a.d.   397.      See  De   Done  rersev.  55; 

^TfaoiU80D*B  Bampton  Lecturoa  for  1853,  Wiggers,  i.  287  ;  Mozley,  134. 
17-20,  and  notes.  *^  ^^.  ^'^^^ 
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wilL  '^If  there  be  no  grace  of  God,**  he  asks»  **how  dolh  He 
eare  the  world?  if  there  be  no  finee  will,  how  doth  He  judge 
the  worid?"'  and  he  deroted  two  treatises*  to  the  examiDation 
of  the  points  in  question.  In  these  books,  he  still  maintained 
the  fireedom  of  man's  will ;  but  he  held  that  this  essential  fineedom 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  an  outward  necessity  con- 
trolling it  in  the  prosecuticm  of  its  deares.  Our  will,  he  said,  can 
do  that  which  God  wills^  and  which  He  foresees  that  it  will  do ;  will, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  Divine  fore-knowledge.^  God  had  from 
eternity  determined  to  rescue  some  of  mankind  from  the  misery 
brought  on  us  by  sin.  The  number  of  these  is  fixed,  so  that  it  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished ;  eren  before  they  hare  a  being, 
they  are  the  children  of  Grod ;  if  they  deyiate  frt>m  the  right  way, 
they  are  brought  back  to  it ;  they  cannot  perish.*  As  He,  being 
almighty,  might  save  all,  and  as  many  are  not  saved,  it  follows 
that  He  does  not  will  the  salvation  of  all — a  tenet  which  Augustine 
laboriouisly  tried  to  reconcile  with  St  Paul's  declaration  that  God 
**  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth "  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).'  The  elect  are  supplied  with  all  gifls 
which  are  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  salvation,  and  grace  works 
irresistibly  in  them.^  The  ground  of  their  election  is  inscrutable 
— cresting  on  the  secret  counsel  of  God.*  He  does  not  predestine 
any  to  destruction ;  for  his  predestination  regards  such  things  only 
as  He  himself  works,  whereas  sin  is  not  his  work ;  *  but  He  knows 
who  are  not  chosen  and  will  not  be  saved.  These  perish  either 
through  unforgiven  original  sin  or  through  actual  transgression.^ 
That  they  have  no  portion  in  Christ  is  no  ground  for  impugning 
the  Divine  justice :  for,  if  God  do  not  give  grace  to  all,  He  is  not 
bound  to  give  it  to  any ;  even  among  men,  a  creditor  may  forgive 
debts  to  some  and  not  to  others.®  "  By  giving  to  some  that  which 
they  do  not  deserve,  God  has  willed  that  his  grace  shall  be  truly 
gratuitous,  and  therefore  real ;  by  not  giving  to  all,  he  shows  what 
all  deserve.     He  is  good  in  benefiting  the  certain  number,  and 

'  Ep.  ocziv.  2.    Epp.  215-6  relate  to    kixMl  are  collected  by  Wiggen,  L  365  ; 
the  same  affair.  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  122-3  ;  Hitter,  vi.  390-1. 

•  '  De  Qratia   et    Libero    Arbitrio ;'        r  De  Corr.  et  Or.  13. 

'  De  Correptione  et  Gratia.'  ■  De    Corr.    et    Gr.   17;    De    Prnxl. 

*  Ritter,  vi.  343-5.    Wiggen  (i.  136)     Banct.  16;  Neand.  iv.  298;  Qieael.  I.  U. 
and  Neander  (iv.  291)  say  that  there     120;  Mozley,  148-9. 

was  a  self-deception  in  his  continuing"        •  Op.  Imperf.  i.  121;  Miiller,  i.  352. 
to  profess  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the        ^  De  Corr.  et  Gr.  42.    See  Wiggers, 

will.  i.  301,  seqq. ;  and  as  to  the  difference 

"  De  Corrept.  et  Gr.  13,  20,  23,  39;  between  Augustine  and  Calvin  on  this 

Ep.  clxzxvi.  25 ;  clxix.  4.  point,  304-6. 

«  De    Corr.   et    Gr.  47;    De   Prted.        '  Ep.  cxdv.  2-3 ;  Ad  Bonif.  ii.  12. 
Sanct.  14.    Other  attempts  of  tba  I 
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just  in  punishing  the  rest  He  is  both  good  in  all  cases,  nnoe  it  is 
good  when  that  which  is  due  is  paid ;  and  just  in  all,  ednoe  it  b  jost 
when  that  which  is  not  due  is  ^ven,  without  wrong  to  any  one."' 
Those  who  are  lost  deserve  their  condemnation,  because  they  hate 
rejected  grace,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  that  of  the  ccmmiOD 
father.®  Persons  who  are  not  of  the  elect  may  be  baptixed,  and  may 
for  a  time  live  piously,  so  that  in  the  sight  of  men  they  are  God's 
children ;  but  they  are  never  such  in  God's  dght,  sinoe  He  foresees 
their  end.  If  they  go  on  well  for  a  time,  they  are  not  removed  fixm 
the  world  until,  lacking  the  gift  of  perseverance,  they  have  Men 
away.  That  God  ^ves  to  some  men  faith,  hope,  charity,  but  not 
perseverance,  is  astonishing ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  that,  among 
the  children  of  religious  parents,  He  brings  some  to  his  lungdom 
by  baptism,  while  others,  dying  unbaptized,  are  shut  out ;  nor  is 
it  less  wonderful  that  some  perish  through  not  having  heard  the 
Gospel — (for  "faith  cometh  by  hearing")— than  that  others perisfa 
through  not  having  received  the  ^ft  of  perseverance.  And,  since 
worldly  gifts  are  variously  bestowed,  why  should  it  not  be  so  witli 
this  gift  also  ?  ^  There  are,  however,  differences  of  degree  in  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  are  not  elect ;  thus,  although  those  who 
have  never  heard  the  Gospel  will  not,  on  account  of  their  ignordnce, 
escape  the  eternal  fire,  their  punishment  will  probably  be  less  than 
that  of  sinners  who  have  wilfully  rejected  knowledge.* 

In  this  system  there  was  much  of  a  new  and  startling  diaracter 
—  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  of  irresistible  grace,  of 
the  limitation  of  Christ's  benefits  to  the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary 
election.^  Augustine  himself  was  able  to  look  on  these  doctrines  as 
encouragements  to  trust  in  God ;  he  exhorted  others  to  do  the  same, 
and  teachers  to  set  them  forth  in  that  light,  without  questioning  as 
to  the  election  of  individuals,  or  driving  any  to  despair  through 
the  apprehension  of  being  hopelessly  reprobate.*  But  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  were  regarded  ^ith  alarm  by  many,  both  on 
account  of  the  novelties  of  the  theory  and  for  the  sake  of  practical 
consequences,*' 

A  middle  party  arose,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Semi- 
pelagian,  originally  given  to  it  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 


^ 


^  De  Dono  Perseverantia),  28-9  ;   cf.  ^  Wiggere,  i.  448^53. 

De  Corr.  et  Grat.  l>8.  »  De  Dono  Pereev.  57-02  ;  Mosh.  i. 

•  De  Corr.  et  Gr.  42.  304 ;  Schrockh,  xv.  127  ;  Noaud.  iv.  37J, 

f  De  Corr.  et  Grat.  1 1,  IG,  18,  19,  40  ;  r.82. 

fSono  Persover.  *21  *,  Qieael.  I.  u.  Vi'i.  ^  GUsseler,  vi.  355. 
'  Do  Or.  et  Lib.  Arb.  h. 
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■="  Its  leader,  Cassian  of  Marseilles,  was  a  person  of  con- 
able  note  and  influence.  He  is  described  as  a  Scythian  ^ — a 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted.  He  had  been  trained 
monastery  at  Bethlehem,  and,  after  a  long  residence  among 
nonks  of  Egypt  (as  to  whose  manner  of  life  his  works "  are 
incipal  source  of  information),  had  been  ordained  a  deacon 
t.  Chrysostom,  after  whose  banishment  he  was  entrusted  by 
dergy  of  Constantinople  with  a  mission  to  Innocent  of  Rome.P 
occasion  and  the  date  of  his  settlement  at  Marseilles  are 
ortain ;  he  had  founded  there  a  monastery  for  each  sex,^  and 
been  raised  to  the  order  of  presbyter.'  Unlike  Pelagius, 
96  opinions  he  strongly  reprobated,'  Cassian  acknowledged 
all  men  sinned  in  Adam;^  that  all  ha^e  both  hereditary  and 
b1  sin ;  °  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  evil ;  and  that 
every  good  thing — the  beginning,  the  continuance,  and  the 
ng — we  need  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace.*  But,  although 
naintained  that  grace  is  gratuitous — although  he  admitted 
,  in  the  infinite  varieties  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  the  first 
to  salvation  sometimes  proceeds  from  preventing  grace,  and 
8  efiect  even  on  the  unwilling  ^ — he  supposed  that  ordinarily 
working  of  grace  depends  on  the  determination  of  man's  own 
;  that  God  is  the  receiver  of  the  willing,  as  well  as  the 
our  of  the  unwilling.'  As  examples  of  those  who  are  called 
out  their  own  will,  he  referred  to  St  Matthew  and  St.  Paul  ;* 
)roof  that  in  some  cases  the  will  precedes  the  call,  he  alleged 
;haeus  and  the  penitent  thief, — ^as  to  whom  he  made  the 
ous  mistake  of  regarding  the  visible  part  of  their  story  as  if 
ere  the  whole.^     He  held  that  God  furnishes  man's  nature 


See  Walch,  ▼.  4-7;  Sohrockh,  xv.  ib.  ziii.  11. 

WiggeiB,  i.  446-7  ;  ii.  4 ;  Oiesel.  L  *>  One  of  theae,  the  abbey  of  8t.  Victor 

0.  (or  at  least  its  church)  still  exists, 

lezmadius,  61.    Some  suppose  him  '  Cass,  de  Ineamat.  vii.  31 ;  Grennad. 

ive  of  some  country  bordering  on  61  ;  Wiggers,  ii.  14-5;  Tillem.  3dv.^57. 

<2uxine.    (See  Alard.  Gaz.  Prsof.  in  *  ^^g-  De  Incam.  L  3  ;  v.  2. 

,    Patrol,    xlix.  31 ;    Tillem.  xiv.  *  CoUat.  xxiii.  11.         »  Ib.  16,  seqq. 

739  ;    Dupin,  iv.   14 :   Waloh,   v.  «  Ib.  xiii.  3,  6 ;  De  Ccenob.  Inst.  xii. 

Neand.  iv.  375.)     Others  thmk  18. 

iie  is  called  a  Scythian  from  a  con-  '  Collat.   xiiL   13-18.     See  Wiggers, 

1  between  Scytlua  and  the  desert  iL  91. 

etis  (or,  as  Cassian  himself  calls  it,  *  Prosper  ap.  Aug.  £p.  ccxxr.  6.    See 

Lis),  in  which  he  long  resided  ;  and  Collat.  iii.  12-22 ;  xiii.  8-18  ;  Aug.  de 

tie  was  really  a  native  of  the  west—  Pr»d.  SS.  2 ;  Tillem.  xiii.  915-8 ;  Walch, 

kbly  of  Gaul.     Pagi,  vi.  460  ;  Hist.  v.  177  ;  Guizot,  i.  385. 

ii.  215 ;  Wiggers,  ii.  9  ;  Gfrorer,  ii.  •  Collat.  xiii.  11. 

»»  Ib.  xiii.  13.    See  Prosper  c.  Colla- 

De  Cconobiorum  Institutis;*  *  Col-  torem,  vii.  3;  Wiggers,  ii.  110;  Neand. 

les.*  iv.  377-8. 
Jhrys.  t.  iii.  523 ;  Pallad.  V.  Chrys. 
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with  the  seeds  of  virtue,  although  grace  be  needful  to  develop 
them ;  ^  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  grace  is  otkred  to  all;' 
that  there  is  a  twofold  predestination — the  general  by  which  God 
wills  the   salvation  of  all  men,  and  the  special,  by  whidi  He 
determines  the  salvation  of  those  as  to  whom  He  foresees  that  tfaej 
will  make  a  right  use  of  grace  and  will   persevere;*  that  ibt 
notion  of  an  irrespective  predestination  is  to    be  rejected,  « 
destructive  of  all  motive  to  exertion,  alike  in  the  elect  and  in  the 
reprobate,   and  as  implying  the  gnostic  error,  that  there  are 
naturally  distinct  species  of  men ; '  and  that,  in  any  case,  pre- 
destination ought  not  to  be  popularly  taught,  inasmuch  as  the 
teaching  of  it  might  be  mischievous,  whereas  the  omission  of  die 
doctrine  could  do  no  practical  harm.'    Faith  and  good  works  (it 
was  said),  although  they  do  not  deserve  grace,  are  motives  to  the 
bestowal  of  it     Grace  must  work  with  our  own  will  and  endea* 
vour ;  it  may  be  lost,  and  is  to  be  retained  by  man's  free  will— not 
by  a  gift  of  perseverance.^    God's  purpose  and  calling,  according 
to  Casfflan,  bring  men  by  baptism  to  salvation ;  yet  the  benefits  d 
the  Saviour's  death  extend  to  persons  who  in  this  life  were  ne?er 
made  members  of  Him — their  readiness  to  believe  being  discerned 
by  God,  and  reckoned  to  their  credit.    In  like  manner  childreo 
who  die  in  infancy  are  dealt  with  according  to  God's  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  they  would  have  become  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
live  longer :  those  who  would  have  used  grace  rightly  are  brought 
by  baptism  to  salvation ;  the  others  die  unbaptized.' 

These  opinions  found  much  favour  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and 
reports  of  their  progress  were  sent  by  two  laymen.  Prosper 
and   Hilary,^   to  Augustine,"   who    thereupon   wrote    two  trea- 

<  Collat.  xiii.  12.     "Unde  cayendiim  Augustine  De  Dono  Persev.  38-40. 
est,  ne  ita  ad  Dominum  omnia  sancto-        >*  Cass.  Collat.  xiii.  11,  13, 18;  Wakh, 

rum  merita  refcramus,  ut  nihil  nisi  id  v.  162-4. 

quod  malum  atque  perversum  est  hu-        *  Prosper  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  ccxxv.  4-5; 

manse  ascribamus  naturae."      The    ex-  Aug.  de  Prsodest.  SS.  24-5;  Walch,  v. 

pression   as  to   ''seeds    of   virtue*'  is  18-9,160-7.    Augustine  speaks  strongly 

found  in  St.  Chrysostom : — 6p§s  5rt  rrphs  against  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  ao- 

r^p  iipfr^v  fxofity  i*"^  rrjs  <p6(recfs  <nr«p-  cording  to  the  foresight  of  things  which 

flora ;  ra  84  rrjs  Kcucias  -Kopi,  <p^aiy  4<rr(y.  are  never  realized.      "  Ita  abhorret  a 

Hom.  2  in  £p.  ad  £phes.  p.   120,  ed.  sensibus  Christianis,  aut    prorsus  ha- 

Field.  manis,  ut  id  etiam  refellere   pudeat." 

«*  Prosp.    ap.    Aug.    Ep.    ccxxv.    6  ;  De  Dono  Persev.  22  ;  comp.  31. 
Walch,  V.  160-1.  k  HUt.  Litt.  ii.  10,  16,  209. 

*  Collat.  xiii.  7  ;  Prosp.  ap.  Aug.  Ep.        >°  Aug.  Epp.  ccxxv. -vi.    It  seems  to 

ccxxv.  3 ;  Walch,  v.  165,  178  ;  Wiggers,  be  a  mistake  to  identify  Augustine^s 

ii.  122-3,  156,  181.  correspondent  vrith  Hilary,  afterwards 

'  Prosp.  ad  Rufin.  4,  19  ;  de  Ingratis  bishop  of  Aries  (for  whom  see  below,  c. 

(Patrol,  t.  Ii.)  ;  ad  Aug.  Ep.  ccxxv.  3 ;  x.).     Not.  in  Ep.  ccxxvi.  ;  Vita  Proap. 

Schrockh,  XV.  108-110;  Neand.  iv.  378.  c.   23   (Patrol.   Ii.) ;   Stillingfleet,  2d-'; 

«  Prosp.  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  ccxxv.  S\  Hilar.  Wl^gjara,  ii.  137  ;  Ampere,  ii.  23. 
I  lb.  coxxvi.  2,  5.    ThvB  la  iwiiBVOT^i^i  "Vrj 
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tises,"^  which  his  Jansenist  biographer  declares  to  be  nothing  less 
than  inspired.®  In  these  books  he  spoke  of  his  opponents 
with  high  regard ;  he  acknowledged  the  great  and  funda- 
mental difference  between  them  and  the  Pelagians ;  he  treated  them 
as  being  united  with  himself  as  to  essentials,  and  expressed  a  trust 
that  God  would  bring  them  to  the  fukiess  of  a  sound  belief.' 
The  further  history  of  Semipelagianism  will  come  under  our  notice 
hereafter.^ 

IV.  During  the  last  years  of  Augustine's  life,  Africa  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  barbaric  invasion ;  and  the  author  of  the  calamity 
was  one  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship,  the 
imperial  general,  count  Boniface.  Boniface  had  at  one  time  been 
8o  deeply  impressed  by  religious  feelings  that  he  would  have 
entered  a  monastery,  but  for  the  dissua^ons  of  Augustine  and 
Alypius,  who  told  him  that  he  might  do  better  by  living  Chris- 
tianly  in  his  military  station,  and  exerting  himself  for  the  safety 
of  his  country.'  He  afterwards,  however,  married  a  second  vrife, 
of  Arian  family ;  and,  although  she  had  professed  Catholicism,  it 
is  said  that  the  general,  after  entering  into  this  connexion,  declined 
both  in  faith  and  in  morals.' 

Aetius,  the  rival  of  Boniface  in  power  and  in  military  distinc- 
tion, basely  endeavoured  to  undermine  him.  By  representing  him 
as  engaged  in  treasonable  designs,  he  persuaded  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  Honorius,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the 
young  Valentinian,  to  recall  the  general  from  Africa  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  telling  Boni&ce  that  his  ruin  was  intended,  he  induced 
him  to  disobey  the  summons.  Boniface  fell  into  the  snare,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  invited  to  his  assistance  the  Vandals, 
who  about  the  year  420  had  established  themselves  in  the  south  of 
Spain.  A  large  body  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Gieserich 
or  Genseric,  passed  into  Africa,*  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Moors,  and  by  the  fanatical  Donatists — 
eager  to  take  vengeance  on  the  catholics  for  many  years  of 
depression.  The  province  was  cruelly  ravaged;  the  clergy  in 
particular  were  marks  for  the  enmity  both  of  the  Donatists  and  of 
the  Arian  invaders." 

^  *  De  Pnedestinatione   Sanctonun,'  ziii.  712-4. 

and  '  De  Dono  PerseverantuB.'  •  Aug.  Ep.  ccxx.  4  ;    Tillem.    sdiu 

•  TUlem.  xiii.  921.  886. 

p  De  Praed.  SS.  2  ;  Tillem.  xiii.  918  ;  *  Procop.  de  Bello  Vandal.  L  3 ;  Til- 

Walch,  V.  32,  60-1  ;  Schrockh,  xv.  113,  lem.  Emp.  vi.  193 ;  Gibbon,  iii.  206-9. 

130  ;  Neand.  iv.  378,  381.  «»Pofl8id.   28;   Victor  Vitenas,  i.  2, 

•«  See  below,  ch.  xiii.  seqq.  (^PataroL  l^mLy,  TL^«Bi.im.^^^ 

*'  Aug.  Ep.  clxxxix,  ccxx,  3  ;  TiUem.  900. 
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DEATH  OF  AUGUSTINE. 


Boniface,  who  bad  been  urged  by  Augustine  to  retuni  to  bis 
allegiance,  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  savage  proceedings  of  Us 
allies,  and,  by  means  of  explanations  with  the  court,  he  discovered 
the  treachery  of  Aetius.  Vainly  inia^ning  himself  able  to  undo 
the  mischief  which  he  had  caused,  he  requested  the  Vandals  to 
withdraw  from  Africa,  but  was  answered  wiUi  derision,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  as  the  only  hope  of  de- 
livering his  country  from  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence.  But 
his  forces  were  unequal  to  the  enemy;  and,  after  having  been 
defeated  in  the  field,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Hippo  with  the  lenuiDs 
of  his  army.* 

Augustine  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  during  the  invasion. 
He  continued  a  long  and  elaborate  treatise  against  the  Pelagian 
Julian  of  Eclahum ;  he  wrote  other  controversial  works,  and 
endeavoured  by  letters  of  advice  and  consolation  to  support  tbe 
minds  of  his  brethren  in  their  trials.  His  pastoral  cares  were 
increased  by  the  multitudes  of  all  classes  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Hippo  ;  and  soon  after  the  Vandals 
had  laid  siege  to  the  town  he  fell  sick  in  consequence  of 
his  exertions.  Wishing  to  secure  his  devotions  from  intemiptaon, 
he  directed  that  his  friends  should  not  be  admitted  to  him,  except 
at  the  times  when  medicine  or  food  was  administered.  He  desired 
that  the  penitential  psalms  should  be  hung  up  within  his  sight,  and 
read  them  over  and  over  with  a  provision  of  tears.  On  the  28th 
of  August,  430,  he  was  taken  to  his  rest^ 


Jane,  430. 


«  Procop.  ii.  3;  Gibbon,  iii.  212. 

7  Tillem.  xiii.  940-3.  Hippo  held  out 
for  fourteen  months.  Boniface  had  then 
got  astiihtance  from  Italy  and  the  east, 
but  was  again  defeated  by  the  Vandals. 
The  people  of  Hippo  escaped  by  sea. 


No  bishop  later  than  Augustine  is  men- 
tioned. In  the  seventh  century  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  materials 
were  used  for  the  building  of  Bona,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  TUlem. 
xiii.  945-6  ;  Gibbon,  iii.  214. 


GUAP.  IX.     A.l>.  408-450.  (       445       ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Nestorianism. 

The  younger  Theodosius  was  carefully  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a.d.  408- 
directed  by  her  influence.*  His  character  was  mild,  ^•'*^- 
but  feeble.  The  nature  of  his  piety  may  be  inferred  from  a  story 
which  Theodoret^  tells  in  commendation  of  it.  An  impudent 
monk,  after  having  repeatedly  met  with  a  refusal  in  some  appli- 
cation to  the  emperor,  excommunicated  him.  When  meal-time 
arrived,  Theodosius  declared  that  he  would  not  eat  until  he  were 
absolved,  and  sent  to  beg  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  would 
desire  the  monk  to  take  ofiF  his  excommuuicatioa  The  bishop 
answered  that  no  heed  ought  to  be  paid  to  such  a  sentence ;  but 
Theodosius  could  not  be  at  ease  until  the  monk  was  found  and 
was  prevailed  on  to  recall  it  Pulcheria  vowed  virginity,  and 
persuaded  her  three  sisters  to  join  in  the  vow;  the  life  and 
occupations  of  the  imperial  family  resembled  those  of  a  monastic 
society.® 

In  421  Pulcheria  provided  her  brother  with  a  consort,  Athenais, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  an  Athenian  rhetorician.**  The  empress 
took  the  name  of  Eudocia,  and  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Eudoxia, 
who,  in  437,  was  married  to  the  emperor  of  the  west,  Valentinian 
the  Third.®  The  mother  then  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  where  she  expended  immense  sums  on  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  hospitals;  and  on  returning  to  Constantinople,  she 
brought  with  her  some  relics  which  were  regarded  as  exceedingly 
precious.'  But  soon  after  her  return,  she  fell  into  disgrace,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  having  aspired  to  counteract  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Pulcheria,  and  the  remainder  of  her  days  was  spent  in 
penitential  retirement  at  Jerusalem.* 

•  Soc.  vii.  22 ;  Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  IG ;        •  Soc.  vii.  44  ;  Evagr.  i.  20 ;  TUlem. 
Gibbon,  iii.  195.  Emp.  vi.  75. 

»»  V.  37.  '  Soc.  vii.  47 ;  Evagr.  i.  20. 

«  Baron.  416.  36  ;  Tillem.  xv.  173-4 ;         «  Marcellin.   A  D.  444    (Patrol,   li.)  ; 
Gibbon,  iii.  193.  Tillem.   Emp.   vi.    85;   Pagi,  vii.  602; 

*  Soc.  vii.  21  ;  Evagr.  i.  20 ;  ChroD.    viii.  53 ;  Gibbon,  iiL  198.    Ct  Chron. 
Pascb.  A.D.  420-1 ;  Gibbon,  iii  IMj^^^Pawh.  A..D.  444.    ^^aydkOCOBi^  ^^sicai  wl^N.. 
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446  THEODOSIUS  n.— PERSIAN  WAR.  Boota 

The  state  of  the  Christians  in  Persia  drew  the  empire  into  t 
war  with  that  country.  Maruthas,  a  Mesopotamian  bishop,  after 
having  laboured  with  much  success  among  the  Pernans  as  a 
missionary,^  had  been  sent  by  Arcadius  as  an  envoy  to  the  Idng, 
Yezdegerd.  While  thus  employed,  he  detected  and  exposed  the 
arts  by  which  the  magi  endeavoured  to  work  on  the  superstitioiis 
feelings  of  the  king ;  in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  a  complete 
liberty  of  religion  was  obtained  for  the  Christians,  and  it  inn 
hoped  that  Yezdegerd  himself  would  become  a  convert'     hA 

this  state  of  things  was  reversed  through  the  indiscretko 
'  of  a  bishop  named  Abdas,  who  destroyed  a  temple  of 
the  national  reli^on.  The  king  summoned  him  into  his  presence^ 
mildly  reproved  him,  and  ordered  him  to  restore  the  biulding 
under  pain  of  death  and  of  retaliation  on  the  Christian  churches 
As  Abdas  obstinately  refused,^  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
execute  his  threats;  his  disposition  towards  the  Christians  was 
changed,  aftd  many  .of  them  were  put  to  death  with  fnghtfal 
tortures.    After  an  intermission  during  the  last  years  of  Yezdegerd, 

the  persecution  was  renewed  with  greater  violence  under 

his  successor,  Bairam,  or  Vararanes.     The  fipontiers  of 

Persia  were  guarded,  lest  the  Christians  should  escape ;  but  some 

of  them  made  their  way  to  Constantinople,  and  represented  the 

suftcrings  of  their  community  to  the  emperor.     Theodosius  refused 

A  o    ^  S*^'®  ^P  ^^^  fiigitives ;  and  a  war  ensued,  which,  after 

some  years,  was  concluded  in  favour  of  the  Romans.^ 
In  the  course  of  this  war,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  remarkable  act  of  charity.  Having  learnt  that  seven 
thousand  Persian  captives  were  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  called 
his  clergy  together,  and,  reminding  them  that  the  God  of  Christians 
had  no  need  of  cups  or  dishes,  as  being  Himself  all-sufficient,  he 

Cyprian  has  been  tnentionedf  p.  117,  n.  *.  but  that  Abdas  is  to  be  admired  for  r^ 

A  cbi-onicler,   of  whose  work  Mai  dis-  fusing  to   restore  it,  inasmuch  as  thii 

covered  some  fragments  in  the  Basilian  would  have    been    nothing    less    than 

inouastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  whom  sharing  in  the  worship  of   fire  f  t.  39. 

he  refers  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  says  Tillcmont,  m  in  the  case  of   St.  Am- 

that  Hhe  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  brose  (see  p.  282),  endeavours  to  subdue 

ei-Kovtra  5t(,  Ai*  4fi^  cTircv  6  irpo^t^ris  Aa-  his  doubts  by  a  reference  to  authority 

j8i5.  'Ev  fi/doKlq.  crov' otKo$o/ii770^0-cTou  (xii.  357).     See  Bayle,  art.  ^6(ij«,  n.  C, 

tA  rdxv  'UpovaaXiifi,     (Ps.  1.  20,  LXX.)  and  Schrockh,  vii.  'M6. 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxv.,  1813.  ^  Soc.  vii.  18-20;  Theod.  v.  39  ;  Pagi. 

•»  See  Chrysost.  Ep.  xix.  5.  vii.  207  ;  Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  3(5-9.     Theo- 

'  Soc.  vii.  9  ;  Theod.  v.  39 ;    Baron,  doret  says  that,  at  the  time  when  ht 

42n.  1.-),  Boqq.  wrote,  the  persecution  liad  lasted  thirty 

J   Thcodoret  remarks,  that  the    de-  years.     His  meaning  is  supposed  to  be 

struction  of  the  temple  was  an  error,  that  the  Christians  continued  to  suffer 

since  St.   Paul   did   not  use  any  auch.  annoyance, 
means  against  the  idolatry  o£  Jk.VXi«oA\ 
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proposed  to  Bell  the  gold  and  silTer  vessels  of  the  church.  With 
the  price  he  ransomed  the  captives,  and,  after  having  entertiuned 
them  until  they  were  recovered  from  the  effect  of  their  privations, 
he  sent  them  to  the  Persian  king,  as  evidences  of  the  real  sph^t  of 
Christianity.^ 

By  the  death  of  Theodosius,  in  450,  Pulcheria  became  in  her 
own  right  empress  of  the  east  Feeling,  however,  that  a  female 
reign  was  a  hazardous  novelty,  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  a 
nominal  husband,  Marcian,  a  senator  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  his 
conduct  amply  justified  the  choice.™ 

For  some  years  the  empire  had  been  kept  in  terror  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  who  extorted  humiliating  submissions  and  con- 
csesaions  from  Theodosius.    Marcian  resolved  to  deal  more  boldly 
with  this  enemy;   he  refused  the  tribute  which  his  predecessor 
had  paid,"  and  Attila  threatened  vengeance.    But  before  attempt- 
ing to  execute  his  purpose,  the  barbarian  leader  turned  his  arms 
against  the  empire  of  the  west,  where  Aetius,  after  having  effected 
the  ruin  of  his  rival  Boniface,  had  gained  an  entire  ascendancy, 
and  for  twenty  years  sustained,  with  admirable  vigour,  the  throne 
of  the  feeble  and  depraved  Valentinian.     Attila,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  host,  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Orleans,  spreading  desolation  along  his  course,®  when  Aetius,  who 
had  been  urged  to  action  by  Anianus,  bishop  of  that  city,  advanced 
against  him  with  a  force  composed  of  Romans  and  allies,  of  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  Visigoths  of  southern  Gaul,  under 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alaric.     The  Huns,  who  had  already  en- 
tered Orleans,  were  driven  off.     Attila  was  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  of  the  plains  of  Chalons,  'and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Ehine.^    In  the  following  year  he  invaded 
Italy ;  but  the  peninsula  was  saved  from  the  apprehended 
ravages  of  his  host  by  the  mediation  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  who, 
with  two  high  officers  of  the  empire,  waited  on  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire  on  receiving  a 
large  sum  of  money.**    A  few  months  later,  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king,  while  employed  in  preparations  for 
an  attack  on  Marcian,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  Hun- 

»  Soc  viL  21.                  -  Evamr.  ii.  1.  162  ;  Gibbon,  iii.  254,  264-272. 

■Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  95-112;   Gibbon,  *»  Prosper.  Chron.   (Patrol,  li.  603); 

iii.  225,  aeqq.;   Amed^  Thierry,  Hist.  Thierry,  i.  217,  seqq.   This  is  the  subject 

d'Attila,  i.  133  (Paris,  1856).  which,  in  its  legendary  form,  has  been 

•  See  Thierry,  cc.  y.-vi.  represented  by  Raphael  in  one  of  the 

P  Jomondes,    37-40    (Patrol.  Ixix.)  ;  frescoes  of  the  VatioaD. 
Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7 ;  Tillam.  Emp.  tL  149- 
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u\A\  mcinarrhy,  n'liovod  l»oth  divisions  of  the  empire  frji 
witii  wliitli  lu'  l..ul  iiispin'tl  thi*m/ 

In  tin*  ywT  at't«T  thf  death  of  Attila,  Valentinian, on  a  i 
th.'it  .\i=iiii<  aiiiii'd  at  the  erown,  stabbed  him  at  au  'm\ 
fill'    jwlatr ;    and.  havintr   treachen»u?ly  violateti  tbe  lii. 
H'liattir  naiiUHl  Maximus.  he  fell  a  victim  to  tlic  vens-'i 
M.iT.  !■ .    ^''^'  huslwind,  which  was  executed  by  two  of  tteai 
■*..:..       L'eiieral's  adherents/ 

<  >ii  the  deatli  of  Sisiniiiu?.  the  successor  of  Atticu*  at  C« 
tiiui]>le,  a  contest  arose  between  the  partisan?  of  Philip  J : 
and  PrcK-lus.    Both  had  liecn  candidates  in  opp^tinii 
the  Lite  bishop;    Pn)elus  Lid  siuce  bei'n  fjpla*;«d 
Si>inniiis  fur  Cyzicum.  but,  as  the  iH?ople  of  that  city  diTiied ; 
rliiht  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  appoint  their  pa:1flr.i 
had  Ikvn  uiicible  to  get  possession  of  the  see.    Tuewuifii 
\iew  to  allay  the  strife  of  jKirties;,  resolved  that  the  vacancy  W 
nut  bi»  tilh?il  by  any  of  the  Constantino})olitan  clergy,  and  aal 
tlmiic  uf  Ne.-tnrius.  a  presbyter  of  Antioch.'     Xestoriiishadte 
a  nil  ink  :  he  was  of  blameless  life,  liad  some  character  for  Icana 
and  wiis  celebrated  for  his  fluent  and  sonorous  onitorj- :  vtiie 
i.-  cliarired  with  pride,  vanity,  and  an  eager  desire  of  y)^^ 
wli.ih   led  him  (it    is  said)  to  make  au  ostentatioit  displa) 
>.i  ftity  in  his  behaviour,  and  to  affect  an  ambitious  and  un 
>taiit:al  stvle  in  preachiuir."     In  addition  to  his  personal  re] 
iImii,  the  circumstance  that  lie  came  from  the  s;imc  church  vli 
rt*\ered  Chrysostom  rendered  the  nomination  acceptable  at  Coi 
i:i!n|ih' :  and  he  was  willin«jly  elected  by  the  clergj'  and  j)e*'i 

The  new  bislmp  entered  on  his  office  with  a  great  J;s{ 
/•mI  airainst  heresy.  Preaching  in  the  cathedral  on  the 
his  enthn>nenient,  he  addressed  the  cmjxjror — ^**Give  me 
flrartMl  of  heretics,  and  I  will  •xive  you  the  kingdom  of  hcJ 
n';urn  :  aid  me  in  subtluing  the  heretics,  and  I  will  aid 
^uImIju'  the  Persians!  "  The  words  were  loudly  applauA 
\vi'  .in*  tohl  that  the  wiser  of  the  hearers  conceived  from  1 
fiivonrabh*  iiK-i  of  tlie  speaker's  modesty  and  prudence.- 

'  .I.-i-i  I'^.l.    l_\  I'l;    M;invlliTms.  A.i>.  ami    Mnnvlliniw    (a.d.   45'0 

''';!"  I!. 'HI.    Ijiiji.  vi.   Ii5'.»-17."»:    Mi-ui.  h:iil  iM-en  the  iui<ti^itor  of  the 

^\".  ';!"•  *'i''l'»ii.  iii.  'J?  i-.">J  ;  TIiUTry.  i.  Ai-tiuH. 
~ ", ",'.*  "■                                                   '  »  Soc.  vii.  i''.i.  Jit ;  Tilloui.  xr 

jli"^  .'■•  ^\'^»'"1.  '»■  •■""?  Tii«»  Tro:*-         «  ThtM.a«jr.  Ha?r.  iv.  IJ. 
liiu'l.'i!"    ■'■■'**  ''''ll^'">-  i"^"'r-  ^'-  ■-'•'''>-■■*;        ■  (.'.iA*i.in.  do  Iiicani.  Chria 

i-..|.iiiH      A"'  ,'-'''  '■'•     AoconJin^'  t.>  IV,>-  WAlrh,  v.  310,  ^39-340. 
1  niH      IK.    ,.^,,j^   v.,„a:il.  i.  4.  p.  1.S7)         r  Soc.  xiL  29. 
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declaration  of  war  was  speedily  followed  up  by  deeds. 
'j%  later  the  bishop  attacked  a  meeting-house  of  the  Arians; 
B^gation  in  despair  burnt  it  down ;  the  flames  reached  to 
uildings,  and  Nestorius  got  the  name  of  ''  the  incendiary."* 
m  persecuted  other  sectaries,  and  procured  from  the  emperor 
3  law  against  them.*  Socrates  particularly  notices  his  pro- 
:^  against  the  Novatianists — a  sect  to  which  the  historian 
inclined,  and  which  Atticus  had  always  spared,  on  the 
that  they  had  suffered  from  the  Arians  in  common  with 
Jiolics,  and  that,  as  their  separation  was  so  ancient,  their 
Lent  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  valuable  witness  to 
hodoxy  of  the  church.** 
torius  himself  was  soon  to  fall  under  suspicion  of  heresy. 

schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  had  been  led,  by  their 
teristic  diflerence  of  tone,  and  by  the  necessity  of  opposing 
ireral  errors  which  more  immediately  pressed  on  each,  to  a 
ty  of  view  and  expression  on  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's 
Gttion.*'  At  Alexandria,  where  Arianism  was  the  enemy  to 
abated,  the  Divinity  was  so  strongly  insisted  on  that  lau- 
is  found,  even  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  himself,  which, 
ater  time,  would  have  been  a  token  of  Eutychianism ;  as 
he  speaks  of  ^^  not  two  natures,  but  one  incarnate  nature  of 
le  Word."^  Although  the  distinctness  of  the  Godhead  and 
anhood  was  recognized,  the  natures  were  viewed  in  their 
i  and  as  the  Person  in  whom  they  met  was  one,  the  proper- 
'  one  nature  were,  in  speaking  of  Him,  transferred  to  the 
Thus  that  which  in  strictness  could  belong  only  to  his 
od,  was  predicated  of  Him  as  God,  since  the  personality  was 
Godhead  before  He  assumed  the  nature  of  man;  ''God" 
I  said)  **  was  bom,  suffered,  redeemed  us  with  his  blood."* 
I  west,  a  doctrine  resembling  that  with  which  the  name  of 

.  TiL  29  ;  Tillem.  xiv.  298.  884  ;  Oiesel.  I.  ii.  133-4.     Hefele  thinks 

r  30.   CcMd.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  65.  the  tract  Bpurious,  but  says  that  Atha- 

!.  viL  25.             <:  Walch,  v.  894.  nasius  might  have  used  the  phrase,  as 

u  de  Incam.  Yerbi,  t.  ii.  p.  1 .  The  this  admits  of  an  orthodox  sense  (ii. 

is  quoted  as  from  Athanasius  by  129).    Early  writers  had  even  spoken  of 

:  Alexandria,  in  his  letter  to  the  the  two  natures  as  "  mixed  **  in  the  Savi- 

les  (t.  V.  ii.  p.  48;  see  below,  p.  our.     lb.  126. 

[>n  account  of  its  appearing  to  -  *  See  Joh.  Damasc.  de  Fide  Orthod. 

Butychianism,  the  genuineness  or  iii.  4  (Opera,  i.  209-10,  ed.  Le  Quien, 

y  of  the  tract  has  b^n  questioned,  Paris,  1712);  Petav.  de  Incam.  iv.  1 5-6 ; 

etavius,  who  ascribes  it  to  Apol-  x.  t  ;   Walch,  v.  808  ;   Neand.  iv.  130; 

(De  Incam.  IV.  vi.  5-7;    V.  15-  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  193-4; 

;  apparently  without  good  reason.  Domer,  ii.  76,  135-7. 
lem.  xIt.  534  ;    Walch,  v.  806-7, 
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Ncstorius  was  afterwards  connected,  had  been  broached  hj  a 
Gaulish  presbyter,  named  Leporius,  who  also  held  qaestiooaUe 
opinions  as  to  original  sin/  Augustine,  who  succeeded  in  codtib- 
cing  him  of  his  errors,  illustrated  the  communication  of  propertia 
in  the  Saviour  by  saying  that  we  may  speak  of  a  ^  philoec^iher* 
as  killed,  dead,  or  buried,  although  it  is  in  the  body  that  eoA 
things  befall  the  man,  and  not  in  that  part  of  him  to  whidi  the 
quality  of  philosopher  belongs.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Syrians — having  to  contend  agadost 
ApoUinarianism,  with  its  denial  of  the  Saviour's  entire  humani^, 
and  its  consequent  fusion  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood  intot 
third  something,  different  from  either — ^were  under  a  neceaatyof 
carefully  distinguishing  between  the  two  natures.  This  melliod 
appears  more  scientifically  correct  than  the  other ;  but,  in  a  school 
of  rationalistic  tendency  (if  the  word  may  be  used  without  ocmfey- 
ing  too  strong  an  idea)  it  was  likely  to  become  dangerous.  Dio- 
dore,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore,  afterwardi 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia — the  former  Chrysostom's  master,  the  latter 
his  fellow-student  and  friend — were  distinguished  as  teachers  in 
this  school,  and  introduced  a  system  of  explaining  Scripture  by  tiie 
aid  of  history,  criticism,  and  philology,  whereas  until  thdr  time 
commentators  had  been  divided  between  the  merely  literal  and 
the  allegorical  methods.**  Diodore  and  Theodore,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  modem  interpretation ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  merits  of  their  system  they  combined  an 
inclination  to  lower  and  improperly  to  humanize  the  meaning  of 
holy  writ.*  Theodore,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  maintained  the  cause 
of  the  church  in  controversy  with  various  classes  of  assulanta^ 
and  throughout  his  life  his  orthodoxy  was  regarded  as  unimpeach- 
able. He  was,  however,  afterwards  represented  by  some  as  the 
father  both  of  Nestorianism  and  of  Pelagianism,  and.  his  memoiy 
became  the  subject  of  disputes  which  widely  disturbed  the  church.^ 

'  Seo  p.43G.  therefore,  says  Qregory,  can  reoehv  Ihii 

*  Kp.  clxix.  8  ;  cf.  Cassian.  de  Incam.  book  wiUiout   contradicting    the   fifth 

Christi,  iv.  5-8  ;  vi.  22  j  Domer,  iL  89  ;  general  counciL  (Ep.  vii.  34.)    Theodon 

Uofole,  ii.  133.  was  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  from  392  to 

^  Soz.  viii.  2.  428  (Till.  xiL  437).    Most  of  his  writii^ 

^  See  Neand.  iiL  497-9  ;   iv.  112,8eqq.  are  now  lost.     He  ia  said  to  have  r»- 

^  Theodorot,  v.  40  ;  Pagi,  vii.  232-3;  jected  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  he 

Tillcmont,    xii.   442  ;    Walch,   v.   893  ;  denied  the  evangelical  import  of  certtio 

Schrockh,  xviii.  2r,(} ;  Domer,  ii.  31-57  ;  psalms,  which   had  been  generally  n- 

Hefcle,  ii.  131-2.  Gregory  the  Great  says  garded  as  prophetic    of   &e    MeMiah. 

that  the  apostolic  see  rejects  Sozomen's  (See  Facund.  Hermian.  pro  tribus  C«pi* 

history,  because  it  speaks  of  Theodore  as  tulis,  iii.  6,  Patrol.  IxviL  ;  Walch,  viiL 

having  continued  to  h\B  deatb  to  be  a  14-5,)  His  criticisms  on  the  Book  of  Job, 

great  teacher  of  t\ve  cVimicVi*,   ho  oiva,  yJV^'s^  v«^T<^<3^«i\jeA^'va.\!ttfe  <LCth.  t 
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IS  has  been  described  as  a  pupil  of  Theodore;  but  the 
on,  if  meant  to  imply  a  personal  relation  between  the  two, 
bly  incorrect*  Nor  is  much  faith  to  be  given  to  a  story, 
itorius,  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  visited 
op  of  Mopsuestia,  who  was  then  near  his  end,  and  that 
his  visit  he  imbibed  the  opinions  which  are  associated  with 

Srst  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  was  on  the 

of  a  sermon,  in  which  Anastasius — a  presbyter 

accompanied  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  from 

f  and  was  much  in  his  confidence — ^attacked  the  use  of  the 

heatoijpa  {bearer,  or  mother  of  God\  as  applied  to  the 

V'irgin.     Mary,  he  said,  was  human,  and  from  man  God 

«  born.'^    The  term  thus  called  in  question  had  been  used 

receding  century  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  by  Athanasius^ 

Grregories,  and  others ;®  the  import  of  it  was  not  to  imply 

blesaed  Virgin  communicated  the  Divine  nature  to  the 

but  to  affirm  the  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  one 

^^  because  the  Son  of  God  took  not  to  himself  a  man's 

but  the  nature  only  of  a  man."  ^    To  the  Syrians,  however, 

1  appeared  to  involve  the  ApoUinarian  error  of  a  confusion 

the  two  natures;   while  the  refrisal  of  it  by  Anastasius 

CoUat.    iv.  t.  y.   451-7,  ed.  4.)    Some  of  Theodore's  extant  works 

lay  be  mentioned  as  a  speci-  are  printed  in  the  'Spicil^um  Roma- 

lis  manner. — The  writer,  he  num/  in  Mai*s  '  CoUectio  Nova,'  and  in 

lad  of  relating  the  story  of  the  the  *  Patrol.  Or/  IxvL    An  edition  was 

in  a  simple  and  edifying  way,  commenced  by  A.F.  y.  Wegnem,  Berlin, 

•us    of  dii^>laying  his    pagan  1834;  but  only  the  first  volume  has  ap- 

ind  imitates  the  eloquence  of  peared. 

jn  tragedians,    Theodore  finds  ^  See  Walch,  v.  31 5.    P^tau  infers  that 

the  conduct  of  the  plot  and  Nestorius  was  a  hearer  of  Theodore,  from 

^ment.     The  heathenish  ten-  a  letter  of  John  of  Antioch,  in  Hard.  i. 

considers  to  be    sufficiently  1329  (De  Incam.  I.  vii.  3). 

from   the  circumstance   that  ^  Evagr.  i.  2.    See  TiUem.  ziv.  312 ; 

ingest   daughter  has   [in   the  Walch,  v.  886. 

b]  the  pagan  name  of  Amalthea's  ""  Gamer,  in  Mar.  Merc.,  Patrol,  xlviii. 

:;h  must  have  come  from  the  703 ;  Soc.  vii.  32  ;  Evagr.  i.  2 ;  Domer, 

ice  the  patriarch  knew  nothing  ii.  62-3. 

sek  mythology  (I).    His  expo-  "  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii.  43 ;  Athan. 

be  Canticles  is  remarkable  in  a  Orat.  iv.  32  ;  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  101  (t.  ii. 

jrle.     (See  Schrockh,  XV.  190,  85) ;  Hard.  i.  1400,  seqq.    SeePetav.de 

[though  commentaries  of  such  Incam.  v.  15 ;  Walch,  v.  842-3  ;   New- 

ly  contain  much  that  is  valu-  man  on  Athan.  Orat.  420,  447.    Gibbon 

nstnictive,  the  description  of  (iv.   343)  says  that  it  came  from  the 

>t  such  as  to  prepossess  us  in  Arians  ;  which  Dr.  Newman  (on  Ath. 

he  writer's  orthodoxy.    Theo-  Orat.  292)  shows  to  be  a  calumny.  Hesy- 

um  admirer  of  Theodore,  pro-  chius  of  Jemsalem,  who  died  in  343,  had 

nst  his  interpretation  of  the  called  David  Bfordrwp  {father  of  God). 

d  Canticles.     (Tillem.  xv.  257-  Giesel.  I.  ii  134. 

,iv.  91  ;  Schrockh,  xviii.  391-  p  Hooker,  V.  Iii.  3. 
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suggested  to  his  hearers  at  Constantinople  the  idea  that  the  new 
bishop  and  his  party  maintained  the  mere  humanity  of  the  B^ 
deemcr — supposing  the  Spirit  to  have  dwelt  in  lUm  only  m  &e 
same  manner  as  in  the  prophets.^ 

Nestorius  supported  his  friend  by  preaching  a  nmnber  of 
sermons/  in  which  he  brought  forward  quibbling  and  sophistied 
objections  to  the  term  Theotokos.  If  this  expression  were  to  be 
allowed  (he  said),  the  heathens  might  be  excused  for  assigDing 
mothers  to  their  deities ;'  the  blessed  Virgin  ought  not  to  be 
styled  TheotohoBy  but  TheodochoSy  as  having  received  God  withm 
her.^  Proclus,  the  late  candidate  for  the  see,  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  on  a  festival  to  which  the  subject  was  appropriate,  Ah 
quently  asserted  the  use  of  Theotokos^  and  his  disooorse  wii 
received  with  enthusiasm ;  when  Nestorius  rose  and  objected  to 
the  preacher's  doctrine  as  confounding  the  two  natures.^  He 
declared,  however,  that  he  did  not  refuse  to  use  the  word  2W 
tokoSy  provided  that  it  were  rightly  explained,  so  as  not  to  dciff 
the  blessed  Virgin  herself;'  but  if  she  were  to  be  styled  nwder 
of  God^  the  phrase  must  be  balanced  by  also  styling  her  mother  tf 
man — mother  of  the  tabernacle  prepared  by  the  Holy  Spirit  fcr 
the  habitation  of  the  Divine  Word.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
speak  of  her  as  Chriatotokos  {mother  of  Christ) — a  term  which 
would  denote  her  relation  to  Him  who  is  both  God  and  man.' 
It  may,  he  said,  be  affirmed  that  Christ  has  the  attributes  of 
either  nature ;  but  not  that  Qod  was  bom,  or  that  man  may  be 
adored.* 

The  excitement  at  Constantinople  was  immense.  Nestorius  ood- 
tinued  to  preach  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  was  often  interrupted 
in  his  sermons.^  Eusebius,  an  advocate,  who  afterwards  beoune 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  charged  him  with  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  and  openly  placarded  a  parallel  between  the  two  systems.^ 
The  monks  and  most  of  the  clergy  were  against  the  bishop,  and  old 
jealousies  connected  with  the  election  revived  among  them ;  wKk 
the  court  supported  him,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  were  as  yet 

uaiuL  iv.  126.  of  the  Annunciation  was  yet  instituted. 

itJH   Mercator    gives  translated  See   Gamier   in  Mar.  Merc.  706,  776; 

lea  or  extracts  of  thirteen.     Pa-  Augusti,  iii.  43-Cl. 

viiL  «  Serm.  v.  4. 

.  6.                   «  lb.  vii.  48.  '  Serm.  ii.  col.  765;  v.  1  ;  xii.  9,  seqq.; 

rrnon  is  in  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixv.  Cassion.  de  Incam.  vii.  30;    SocviiSl; 

ifi  ill  Mar.  Merc.  col.  777.  Theod.  Ilaeres.  iv.  12,  p.  246. 

'^TD.    iv.      Some    place    this    on  »  See  Serm.  vii. ;  Dupin,  iv.  64. 

^ '  day,   428  ;     others,   on  the  •  //.  g.  M.  Merc.  col.  769. 

y^  QV  on  tJie  Axin.MTicaA\Ao\i^  Via  \  ^  ^^.\.  1271-4  ;  Evagr.  L  9. 
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&toiiTable  to  him,  although  many  withdrew  from  his  communion. 
He  tells  us  that  some  of  his  opponents  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea;^  and  from  the  petition  of  some  monks  against  him  we 
learn  that  he  himself  made  liberal  use  of  deposition,  whipping, 
banishment,  and  other  forcible  means  against  such  of  them  as  were 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction."^ 

In  the  controversy  which  had  thus  arisen,  as  in  the  great  contro- 
versy of  the  preceding  century,  the  chief  champion  of  orthodoxy 
was  a  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but  his  character  and  policy  remind 
us  less  of  Athanasius  than  of  his  own  uncle  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor Theophilus.® 

Cyril  had  passed  five  years  among  the  monks  of  Nitria ;  but 
his  friend  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,'  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
mneerity,  tells  him,  in  a  letter  written  diuing  this  period,  that, 
while  he  was  praying  in  the  desert,  his  heart  was  still  fixed  on  the 
world.'  In  412,  on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  he  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Alexandria  after  a  contest  with  the  archdeacon  Timothy.^ 
In  the  administration  of  his  office  he  was  covetous  and  rapacious ; 
he  left  at  his. death  a  large  property,  amassed  from  the  revenues  of 
the  church ;  he  is  even  charged  with  simoniacal  practices.*  The  ^ 
earlier  years  of  his  episcopate  were  marked  by  many  displays 
of  violence.  He  acquired  for  his  see  an  amount  of  secular  power 
such  as  had  not  until  then  been  attached  to  any  bishoprick ;  ^  he 
proceeded  with  great  severity  against  the  Novatianists ;  he  expelled 
the  Jews  fit)m  Alexandria  on  account  of  a  bloody  tumult  in  the 
theatre,  and  in  consequence  of  this  act  he  quarrelled  with  the  prefect, 
Orestes.  A  legion  of  fanatical  monks  from  Nitria  descended  on 
the  city,  and  attacked  the  prefect ;  one  of  them,  who  had  hit  him 
^  with  a  stone,  was  executed,  and  was  thereupon  canonized  by  Cyril 
as  a  martyr.'  llie  coolness  with  which  the  prefect  regarded  the 
bishop  after  these  scenes  was  ascribed  by  the  populace  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Hypatia,  a  beautiftil  and  learned  virgin,  whose  lectures  in 
I^osophy  drew  admiring  crowds  to  Alexandria;  and  in  this 
belief,  a  mob  of  parabolani  and  others,  headed  by  a  ^^^ 
reader  named  Peter,  attacked  her  in  the  street,  dragged 
her  from  her  chariot,  hurried  her  into  the  cathedral  church,  and 
there  barbarously  murdered  her."     That  Cyril  had  any  share  in 

*  Semi.  viL  1.  «»  Hard.  i.  1337.         ^  Tillem.  xiv.  268. 

•  Tillemont  mildly  remarks,  that  al-       *  Schrockh,   xviii.    351 ;    Neand.    iv. 
thoagh  St.  Cyril  be  a  saint,  much  of  his    133. 

conduct  is  not  saintly,   xiv.  541.  ^  Soc.  vii.  2.         >  Soc.  vii.  2,  13,  14. 

«  See  Schrockh,  xvii.  520-9.  -  lb.  15. 

«  Ep.  25,  ed.  Paris,  1638. 
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the  atrocity  appears  to  be  an  unsupported  calumny ;  ^  bat  Ae  pa«- 
petrators  were  mostly  officers  of  his  church,  and  had  unquestioiiabi; 
drawn  encouragement  from  his  earlier  proceedings ;  and  lus  d» 
racter  deservedly  suffered  in  consequence  of  their  outrage.^ 

Cyril  had  accompanied  his  uncle  in  the  expedition  to  CnDBtan- 
tinople  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  Chrysostom.  He  held  out 
longer  than  any  other  metropolitan  against  the  insertion  of  Cby- 
sostom's  name  in  the  diptychs  of  the  church,  even  when  AttioB  of 
Constantinople  entreated  him  to  yield  for  the  sake  of  peace;'  nor, 
although  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  admit  the  name,  and  some- 
times spoke  respectfully  of  the  great  preacher's  eloquence,  did  lu8 
feeling  towards  the  memory  of  Chrysostom  ever  become  cordial^ 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  same  desire  to  humble  the  newly-exalted 
see  of  Constantinople  which  had  actuated  Theophilus  in  his  enmity 
to  Chrysostom  mixed  also  with  CyriVs  motives  in  his  proceedings 
against  Nestorius/ 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  drawn  into  the  controversy  br 
finding  that  copies  of  Nestorius'  sermons  had  been  drcukted 
among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  that  many  of  these  had  conse- 
quently abandoned  the  term  Theotokos.*  He  denounced  the 
novelty  in  his  paschal  letter  of  430,^  and  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Nestorius  himself,  in  which  both  parties  soon 
became  angry,**  while  he  also  opened  a  communication  with  some 
clergy  and  monks  of  Constantinople  who  were  (Apposed  to  their 
archbishop.*  It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  caused  by  Cyril's  letters  that  Dorotheus,  a  bishop 
attached  to  Nestorius,  on  some  occasion  when  the  archbishop  was 
seated  on  his  throne,  rose  up  in  the  cathedral,  and  loudly  uttered 
an  anathema  against  all  who  used  the  title  Theotokos.^  Nestorius 
accused  Cyril  of  having  caused  the  disturbance  which  ensued  at 
Constantinople.*  Some  Alexandrians  of  worthless  character,  who 
were  there,  charged  their  bishop  with  various  misdcmeanoui^ 
which  Nestorius  threatened  to  bring  before  a  general  council. 
Cyril  replied  that  he  should  rejoice  if  his  afiairs  contributed 
towards  the  assembling  of  such  a  council,  but  that  he  would  not 

°  Schrockb,   vii.   44-5.      Gibbon   as-  **  Baron.    412.    52-63;    TiUem.    xiT. 

sumes  tbe  truth  of  it  as  unquestioned.  268 ;   Scbrtkikh,  xviii.  318. 

iv.  .341.  r  Walcb,    v.   423  ;     SchrSckh.   xnii 

•  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  con-  196. 

sequence  of  this  murder  that  the  number  •  CyrilL  ad  Coelestin.  Epp.  p.  38. 

of  the  parabolani  was  reduced  by  order  »  Ep.  1.                "lb.  2-5. 

of  the  emperor.     (See  p.  311.)    Fleury,  *  Hard.  i.  1295-8. 

i"»i.  25.  7  Cyrill.  Epp.  p.  37  ;  Walch,  v.  427. 

P  Cyrill.  Epp. pp. 20i-ft  (Ov^w^t,  Y.  •  GYrill.  Epp.  20,  38. 
p.  ii.). 
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allow  his  opponent  to  sit  as  one  of  his  judges.*  He  declared  him- 
•df  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  suppression  of  Nestorius' 
heresies;^  and,  in  order  to  detach  the  court  from  the  opposite 
party,  he  addressed  a  treatise  on  the  orthodox  faith  to  Theodosius, 
and  another  to  Pulcheria  and  Eudocia.® 

Nestorius  had  more  than  once  applied  to  Celestine,  bishop  of 
Borne,  for  information  as  to  the  Pela^ans,  some  of  whose  leaders 
were  then  at  Constantinople;^  but  he  had  not  received  any  answer. 
He  now  repeated  his  inquiries,  and  added  some  account  of  the  new 
controversy  which  had  arisen.®  Cyril  also  applied  to  Celestine, 
bat  more  skilfully;  for  whereas  Nestorius  had  addressed  the 
Koman  bishop  as  an  equal,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  adopted  a 
strain  of  deference,  or  rather  subserviency,  of  which  there  had  been 
no  example  on  the  part  of  any  one  among  his  predecessors.'  His 
representation  of  Nestorius'  opinions  procured  from  Celestine  and 
a  Roman  synod  a  condemnation  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantmople  as  a  heretic,  with  a  letter  annoimcing  to  him 
that  he  would  be  deposed  and  excommunicated,  unless  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  it  he  should  conform  to  the  faith  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  and  restore  all  whom  he  had  deposed  on  account  of  the 
late  disputes.  Cyril  was  authorized  to  execute  this  sentence  as 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Roman  bishop;  and  at  the  same  time 
Celestine  wrote  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  and  to  John, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  denouncing  the  errors  of  Nestorius,  and  inti- 
mating the  condemnation  which  was  to  be  pronounced  if  the  arch- 
bishop should  persist  in  theuL^ 

Cyril  ako  wrote  to  some  eastern  bishops,  giving  his  statement 
of  the  controversy.  From  Acacius  of  Berrhcea  (who  was  now  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  old),  from  John  of  Antioch,  and  others,  he 
received  answers  disapproving  of  what  had  been  said  by  Nestorius, 
and  more  especially  by  Dorotheus,  but  entreating  him  to  avoid  an 
open  breach.*^  John,  in  the  name  of  several  other  bishops,  wrote 
to  Nestorius,  expressing  full  confidence  in   his  orthodoxy,  and 

•  lb.  34-5.  *>  lb.  36.  him  by  Aquinaa  (see  Gieseler,  II.  ii.  221) 
«  Opera,  t.  V.  ii  1-180.    ^  See  p.  433.    and  which  wa*  long  relied  on  by  the  ad- 

•  Hardouin,  i.  1307-10;  Tillem.  xiv.  vocatea  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  is  cer- 
342-4.  tainly  spurious.     Launoy,  Epp.  p.  i.  1-3 

'  Ep.  9  ;  Walch,  v.  433-4.     The  dea-  (Paris,  lt>75);  Dupin,  iv.  44-5. 

eon  who  carried  Cyril's  letter  was  in-  *  Hard.  i.  1308-1326. 

Btnicted  not  to  deliver  it  unless  Celes-  ''  Cyrill.   Epp.   pp.   42-65.     Pagi   (in 

tine  had  received  a  communication  from  Baron.  430.  10)  says  that  Acacius  was 

Nestorius.     (Hard.  i.   1356;  Wtkh^jr.  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius ; 

393-5.)      Although   Cyril  wei  "    "         ^    -    .    .         -  -    - 

flattering  Celestine,  tlie  very 
gant  language  which  is  quoted 


;  WakhtT*    favourable  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius ;  ^ 

weol^JMjMto^t  the  only  proof  of  this  is  that  he  en-  ^M 

9ry  ^^^HI^Kpoured  to  give  his  language  an  ortho-  ^H 

oted  ^^r^^^^  oonstruction.  ^H 
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advising  him  not  to  insist  on  unnecessary  scraples  as  to  tk 
disputed  term ;  and,  as  Nestorius  had  professed  his  willingnes  to 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  and  to  admit  the  viid 
Theotokos  in  a  certain  sense,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  flattotl 
himself  that  peace  would  be  easily  restored.* 

After  some  delay,  Cyril  forwarded  the  Roman  letter  to  Neito- 
rlus,  with  one  written  in  the  name  of  an  Alexandrian  oouneil, 
which  summoned  the  bishop  of  Constantinople   to  forswear  \m 
errors,  and  concluded  with  twelve  anathemas,  which  it  reqmred 
him  to  8ubscribe>     To  these  Nestorius  replied  by  a  like  nnmber 
of  counter-anathemas,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  answered  at  fa 
greater  length  by  Marius  Mercator,  a  zealous  layman  frooi  tte 
west,  who  was  then  resident  at  Constantinople,™  and  had  alradj 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  energetic   opposition  to  Fdft- 
gianism.     Of  the  propositions  thus  put  forth  on  each  side,  while 
some   are  really  contradictory  of   each   other,   others,  in  woldi 
studiously  contrasted,  express  different  sides  of  the  same  troth. 
The  leading  object  of  Cyril  is  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  SaTioar^i 
person ;  that  of  Nestorius,  to  guard  against  a  confusion  of  his 
natures.     Cyril  expressed  the  combination  of  natures  by  the  teni 
union;  Nestorius,  by  conjunctumJ^    The  Alexandrian  anathemas 
produced  a  great  commotion  in  the  east,  where  they  were  re- 
garded as   doing  away  with   the  distinction  of  natures  in  the 
Saviour.     John  of  Antioch  wished  that  they  should  be  generally 
condemned  as  Apollinarian,^   and   treatises  were  written  against 
them  by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Samosata,  and  by  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus.' 

The  last-named  of  these  objectors  was  the  most  learned  divine 
of  whom  the  eastern  church  could  in  that  age  boast.  He  was 
bom  at  Antioch  about  390,'  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  of  whose  writings  he  was  certainly  a  dili- 
gent reader  and  a  warm  admirer. ""  About  the  year  420  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  see  of  Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus,  in  the  Euphratensian 
province,  where  he  laboured  with  great  activity  and  success  to 

»   Hard,  t  1327-33.  proved  that  Nestorius  rejected  ?swnf, 

k  lb.  1282-94.    On  Cyril's  views,  see  although  he  preferred  the   other,     v. 

Domer,  ii.  64,  138.  781-2. 

-  Hard.   i.    1297-1300;    Mar.   Merc  «»  Hard.  i.  1349;  Theodoret,  Ep.  112, 

909,  seqq.  (Patrol,  xlviii.) ;    Walch,  v.  p.  983. 

700-730.  P  Theodor.''t.iv.  706,  seqq.;    CyrilL 

■  "Y.vtaaiSy  union  ;  avvi^tta^  coujunc-  vi.  157,  seqq.  (in  reply  to  the  orientMa); 

tion.     5wy(i^€ia,  however,  had  been  used  200,  seqq.  (in  reply  to  Theodoret)  ;  liar. 

by  Bjuiil  and  Chrysostom,  and  is  used  by  Merc.  933,  seqq. 

John  Damascene.  (Petav.  de  Incam.  III.  *»  Between  386  and  393.     SohrodUi, 

ii.   7.)    Walch  says  that  it  cannot  be  xviii.  356.                    '  Ibid.  358. 
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extirpate  the  heresies  with  whidi  his  dioeese  had  been  infested, — 
often  even  exposing  his  life  to  danger  from  the  finry  of  the  Mar* 
aonites  and  other  sectaries,  who  held  possession  of  entire  Tillages.* 
His  influence  over  his  clergy  is  attested  bj  the  fact  that  in  five-and- 
twenty  years  not  one  of  them  had  appeared  before  a  secular 
tribunal.^  Nor  was  his  care  for  his  people  limited  to  spiritual 
things ;  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  income  to  their  benefit,  erected 
bridges,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  induced  persons 
skilled  in  physic  and  other  useful  arts  to  settle  at  Cyrus.''  The 
-variety  of  Theodoret's  literary  merit  was  extraordinary ;  it  has 
been  said  of  him  that  '^  he  equally  well  sustains  the  character  of  a 
commentator,  a  theologian,  a  historian,  a  controversialist,  an  apo- 
logist, and  a  writer  on  practical  religion.''^  Throughout  the 
differences  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  eminent  leader  on  the  ori- 
ental side ;  but  his  moderation  and  fairness  were  ill  appreciated 
amid  the  rage  of  party  strife,  and  he  suffered  from  the  violence  of 
opposite  factions/ 

Finding  himself  beset  by  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, Nestorius  saw  no  other  chance  of  escape  from  his  diffi- 
culties than  an  appeal  to  a  general  coundL  Some  of  his  opponents 
had  already  petitioned  for  such  an  assembly  ;^  and  in  November, 
430,  Theodosius,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  western 
emperor,  issued  orders  for  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
whole  church  at  Ephesus.  The  time  appointed  was  the  foUowing 
Whitsuntide,  and  in  the  meanwhile  things  were  to  remain  as  they 
were,  so  that  the  execution  of  the  Roman  decree  was  sospended 
Each  metropolitan  was  to  bring  with  him  so  many  of  his  soffiragans 
as  he  might  think  expedient — ^taking  care  that  a  number  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  pastoral  duties  should  be  lefL' 

■  Theod.  Ep.  80.  *  lb.  80-1.        lidafe  hii jodgment.    (Ctnap.  JSt^  Alex. 

■  lb.  Epp.  79,  81,  115.  ix.  Dinert.  tIL  qa.  1 ;  Mkno.  xit.  :4«-% 

*  Dupin,  ly.  85;  comp.  Schrockb,  759.)  Rohrbacher  doea  not  ifaink  tfae 
ZTiii  355-6.  matter    worth    dispntiDf    co   tL«   old 

*  Dupin,  iv.  82  ;  Schrookh,  zyiiL  367.  grottnd.  **  Cette  gnnde  aiEure  aJlait  te 
See  the  article  Tkeodorehu,  in  Smith's  terminer  ainsi  d'une  manSere  pambcst 
Diet,  of  Biogn^hy.  eccUaiaatiqae,  par  la  dSamf/n  da  papa, 

7  Hard.  L  1340.  mu6eut6d  par  le  patnarebe  d'Alcxaodric, 

>  Hard,  i  1344-5.    Barornna  (t.  t.  p.  aans  que  celm   d'Antiocbe,  nl    aanu 

566,    ed.  Antv.  1658)  and   Bdlarmine  autre  ^^ue,  y  troarit  a  redire;  etOe 

(De  Cone,   et  EoeL  L   13)   aaya  that,  Toie  ^tait  trop  simple  poor  la  er>v  de 

although  the  emperor  called  the  coun-  Constantinople.    11  ftlUn  k  I'EcDpcrrjr 

cil,  it  was  by  the  pope's  adiiee  and  with  Th^^doae  on  eoocile  ok«b^^j  w,  feyve/ 

his  conconenee.    But  Vagbk  (it.  320;  c^yrej  'y»ni  <Ut  Ujtypt^nn  H  4e*  <i(jc*M»et,  i^ 

obaerrea  thai  tha  jpope  kaMT  aoChbig  of  fera  *i^  oe  q^<m  Mat  Jmrt  mms  ^a^, 

it;  thai  he  waacftsd  hirHMIps^wy  •x&vUr,  et  cOn  lyhemm^mtwd^  <mm  yie  to 

as  other  faiahopt;  Ml jigHHtaHnr  dir^kcf/9ica€mkm€,ii4ifBmim4mf&f§t'' 

itohsfVvUMiJMll^^pia-  (Tiii^I^Q.; 
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The  dtation  addressed  to  Cyril  was  accompanied  by  a  special  kttff 
from  Tlicodosiua,  in  which  the  patriarch  was  charged  with  pridi^ 
turbulence,  assumption  of  rights  which  belonged  to  a  geoenl 
council  alone,  and  with  fondness  for  intruding  into  polaoo,  ai  if 
there  were  discord  between  relations^  or  as  if  he  hoped  to  set  thai 
at  variance.^  This  last  charge,  which  refers  to  the  separate  letter 
written  by  (^lyril  to  Eudocia  and  Pulcheria,  appears  to  indicate  tial 
the  suspicion  imputed  to  him  was  not  without  foundation.^  Ot 
bishops  below  the  degree  of  m^xopolitan,  Augustine  alooe  i» 
honoured  with  an  invitation  by  name ;  ®  but,  unhappily  fer  fte 
Cduncil,  he  had  died  some  months  before. 

Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  soon  after  Easter  (April  19th), 
attended  by  rixteen  bishops.     Before  Whitsuntide  (Jimt 
7th),  Cyril  appeared  at  the  head  of  fifty  bishops,  vikb  a 
large  tnun  of  sailors  and  other  disorderly  persons.^    About  fatf 
bishops  were  with  Memnon,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  a  man  ot 
unscrupulous  character,  who  had  a  special  motive  for  taking  part 
with  C^'ril  against  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  inasmuch  aa  the 
indei)endence  of  his  own  '^  apostolical  ^  church  was  in  danger  froa 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  capital.*     The  Afirican  churdi  was 
prevented  by  the  Vandal  inv&uon  from  sending  any  representative 
to  the  council ;  but  Capreolus,  of  Carthage,  wrote  a  letter,  entreatr 
ing  that  the  fathers  would  not  countenance  any  novelty.'  Celestine, 
of  Rome,  deputed  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter  to  represent  himadf 
and  "  the  whole  council  of  the  west,"  with  directions  to  guide  them- 
sc»lves  by  Cyril's  judgment,  and  to   consult   the  dignity  of  the 
apostolic  see  by  acting  as  judges,  not  as  disputants.     These,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  reached  Ephesus.^     Candidian,   count  of  the 
domestics,  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  keep  order.    In 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  he  commanded  that  all  monks  and 
lay  strangers  should  leave  Ephesus,  and  that  no  bishop  should 
under  any  pretence  absent  himself  until  the  business  of  the  council 
should  have  been  concluded.^ 

About  two  hundred  bishops  were  assembled,  but  John  of  Antioch 
had  not  yet  appeared.  The  beginning  of  his  journey  had  been 
delayed,  partly  by  the  diflSculty  of  collecting  his  suffragans,  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  until  after  the  octave  of  Easter, 
and  partly  by  disturbances  in  his  city  on  account  of  a  scarcity  ;  and 

•  Hard.  i.  1  ■Ul-4.  e  Tillem.  xiv.  7G2-3  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  188, 
•'  See  Tillom.  x.  17G  ;    Walch,  v.  5o7;     191.  '  Hai-d.  i.  1419-22. 

Sohrikjkh,  xviii.  2:>7-8 ;  Neand.  iv.  142.  »  Hard,  i.   1347 ;    Tillem.  xiv.  374-6, 

*  Hard.  i.  1419  ;  Tillem.  xiv.  365.  7G1  ;  Walch,  ▼.  459-4t;o. 

•*  Soz.  vii.  34 ;  Tillem.  xiv.  377-8,  762.        ^  Hard.  i.  1346-8 ;   Tillem.  xiv.  380-3. 
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lihe  state  of  the  roads,  flooded  by  heavy  itdns,  had  obliged  him  to 
travel  slowly^  with  the  loss  of  many  horses  by  the  wayJ  The 
UflihopB  who  were  already  at  Ephesus,  while  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  John  and  the  orientals,  engaged  in  frequent  informal  discusaons, 
wUeh  tended  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  heal  their  differences.'^ 
Nestoriuff  declared  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  ru£Bans  of 
Cyril's  train,  and  from  the  peasants  who  were  at  the  beck  of 
M^oanon ;  while  the  opposite  party  complained  against  the  soldiers 
who  acted  as  a  guard  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.^ 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Ojrril,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his 
see,  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  council,"^  declared  that  he  would 
wait  no  longer,  although  he  had  received  a  courteous  letter  from 
John,  apologizing  for  his  delay,  and  stating  that  he  was  within  a 
few  days'  journey  of  Ephesus."  Nestorius  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  council  next  day ;  he  answered  that  he  would  attend 
when  John  should  be  present,  or  when  summoned  by  Candidian.^ 
Theodoret  and  sixty-seven  other  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-two  were 
metropolitans,  protested  against  proceeding  to  business  without  the 
presence  of  the  orientals.'     But  the  council  met  on  the 

Juhg  22 

following  day,  m  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  Theo- 
tokps  was  believed  to  have  been  interred.  Candidian  attende<l, 
and,  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops,  read  his  commission  from  the 
emperor.  His  request  that  four  days  might  be  allowed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  orientals  was  refused ;  and  as  the  commission 
restrained  him  from  entering  into  questions  of  doctrine,  on  the 
ground  that  these  belonged  to  the  bishops  alone,  he  was — not 
without  indignity,  as  he  complains — obliged  to  leave  the  church, 
after  protesting  that  anything  which  might  be  done  in  opposition 
to  his  directions  should  be  of  no  effect 'i  The  bishops  refused  even 
to  look  at  the  memorial  of  their  sixty-eight  brethren.'  A  second 
and  a  third  citation  were  sent  to  Nestorius,  but  his  guard  prevented 
the  delivery  of  them.'. 

The  council  proceeded  to  the  question  for  the  consideration  of 
which  it  had  been  summoned.    After  the  recitation  of  the  Nicene 

>  Hard.  L  1460 ;  Evagr.  L  3.  (v.  476)  and  Schrockh  (xviii.  237)  vehe- 

^  Gyrill.  £pp.  p.  84 ;  VTalch,  y.  465-9.  mently  contend  that,  as  the  doctrine  of 

^  Hard.  i.   1437,   1455,   1460,   1464 ;  Cyrirs  own  anathemas  was  in  question, 

Neand.  iv.  154.  he  ought,  like  Nestorius,  to  have  ap- 

n  BaroniuB  (431.  50)  and  Rohrbacher  peared  as  a  party,  not  as  a  judge. 

(viii.  54)  assert  that  Cyril  presided  as  "  Hard.  i.  1348;  Evagr.  i.  4. 

legate  of  Celeetine.     See,  for  the  con-  <>  Hard.  i.  1357,  1457. 

trary,  Barrow,  450,  seqq. ;    Dupin,  iv.  ^  lb.  1349-52.               «i  lb.  1351-4. 

320;   TiUem.  xiv.  393,  765-6;   Fleury,  '  Tillem.  xiv.  395;  Walch,  v.  479. 

zxv.  37  ;    and  comp.  Nat.  Alex.  iz.  Dia-  •  Hard,  i  1360-1,  1447. 

Bert  Tii  qu.  2;  Hefele,  L  30-2.    Walch 
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creed,  Cyrirs  second  letter  to  Neetorius  was  read,  and  the  bUiifi 
severally  expressed  tlieir  high  approval  of  it,  as  being  confbmilib 
to  the  Nicene  faith.^    The  answer  returned  by  Nestorius  wu  tha 
read ;  wliereupon  many  of  the  bishops  spoke  in  oondemnatioD  of  il, 
and  the  whole  assembly  joined  in  utterinj;^  anathemas  agumt  tk 
writer  and   his   doctrine."      Other   documents  followed;  matf 
them  was  Cyril's  third  letter  to  Nestorius — ^that  contuning  tk 
anathemas — which  was  received  without  any  remark.'    fij'nj 
of  proof  that  Nestorius  still  adhered  to  his  errors,  reports  wm 
made  as  to  language  which  he  had  used  in  conversation  sboe 
coming  to  Ephesus :  as  that  he  had  asked  how  he  could  gife  Ae 
name   of  God  to  a  child  two  or   three  months  old — a  question 
which  was  understood  as  a  denial  of  the  Saviour*8  godhead.^  A 
collection  of  extracts  from  earUer  theologians  was  produced,  ■ 
evidence  of  the  true  doctrine  on  the  disputed  points;'  and  after  it 
a  number  of  passages  from  the  writings  of  Nestorius  were  reid 
amidst  general  disapprobation — the  fathers  stopping  their  ears  it 
the  occurrence  of  words  which  they  considered  blasphemous.*   A 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Nestorius  was  drawn  up  "in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  blasphemed;"  itw» 
signed  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bishops,  and,  in  token  of  die 
feelin<]^  which  animated  them,  it  was  addressed  to  the  patriarch  as 
"a  new  Judas."**     Cyril  afterwards  attempted  to  excuse  the  inde- 
cency and  the  glaring  unfairness  of  these  hasty  proceedings  by  sudi 
pretences  as  that  John  of  Antioch  was  not  in  earnest,  that  his  delay 
was  intentional,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  condemn  one 
who  had  been  promoted  from  among  his  own  clergy.     Perhaps  the 
boldest  of  all  the  pleas  was,  that  two  Syrian  metropolitans,  who 
readied  Ephesus  on  the  day  before  the  session,  had  answered  some 
complaints  of  delay  by  expressing  their  patriarch^s  willingness  that 
the  council  should  be  opened  without  widting  longer  for  him.*' 

Candidian  was  astonished  on  the  following  morning  to  find  what 
had  been  done.  lie  tore  down  the  placard  in  which  the  depodtion 
of  Nestorius  was  announced;  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  to  be  null  and  void ;  he  sent  their 

*  Hard.  i.  1304-88.         "  lb.  1388-96.  «  Hai-d.  i.  1400-9. 

*  lb.  131)6.  The  sanction  of  the  •  lb.  1409-20.  »»  lb.  1422-4. 
council  was  afterwards  constructively  «  lb.  1505;  Neand.  iv.  156.  Garnier 
claimed  for  this  letter.  In  the  west,  says  that  John's  excuses  for  his  delay 
the  anathemas  were  even  supposed  to  be  appear  to  be  good,  but  that  it  is  better 
tlio  work  of  the  council.  See  Tillem.  to  suppose  him  iu  the  wrong  than  to 
xiv.  358,  3G0,  397-8,  758 ;  Walch,  v,  censure  the  opening  of  the  gieat  council 
484,  732-3 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  344.  as  precipitate  !    Ap.  Mar.  Merc.  Patrol 

'  Hard.  i.  1397-9 ;   Cyrill.  Epp.  p.  84 ;    xlviii.  719. 
Soz.  vii,  34;  Neand.  iv.  158. 
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placard  to  tbe  emperor,  with  a  letter  strongly  reflecting  on  the 
irregularities  of  Cyril  and  his  associates.^  Nestorius  also  wrote  to 
Theodosiusj  begging  that  an  impartial  synod  might  be  assembled 
for  the  examination  of  his  case ;  that  each  metropolitan  should 
bring  with  him  only  two  bishops — a  regulation  which,  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  patriarchate,  would  have  left  Cyril 
almost  unsupported ;  ®  and  that  not  only  monks  and  clergy,  but  all 
such  bishops  as  were  not  so  summoned,  should  be  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  meeting/ 

On  the  27th  of  June,  John  of  Antioch,  with  fourteen  oriental 
bishops,  reached  Ephesus.  As  they  approached  the  city,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  council  met  them,  and  reported  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place.  The  patriarch  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
indignation. .  Immediately  on  reaching  his  lodgings,  he  held  a 
council  of  the  bishops  who  had  accompanied  him,  with  twenty-nine 
others  who  joined  them.  Candidian  appeared,  gave  his  account 
of  the  late  session,  and  withdrew.  The  bishops  then  proceeded  to 
consider  Cyril's  conduct,  and  the  anathemas  which  he  had  pub- 
lished ;  they  pronounced  him  guilty  of  turbulence,  and  of  reviving 
the  Arian,  ApoUinarian,  and  Eunomian  heresies ;  they  sentenced 
him  and  Memnon  to  deposition,  and  declared  the  rest  of  the  two 
hundred  to  be  separated  from  their  communion  until  they  should 
join  in  condemning  the  anathemas.^  The  deputies  of  CyriFs  party 
endeavoured  to  communicate  with  John,  but  were  insulted,  beaten, 
and  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.^  On  receiving  the 
report  of  this,  and  apparently  before  the  decree  of  the  orientals 
had  reached  them,  Cyril  and  his  synod  declared  John  to  be  excom- 
municate until  he  should  give  an  explanation  of  his  behaviour. 
The  orientals  attempted  to  carry  out  their  condemnation  of  Memnon 
by  consecrating  a  bishop  in  his  stead ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
gain  entrance  into  a  church  for  the  purposb,  and  were  beaten  by  a 
rabble  of  his  adherents.^ 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus  got  into  circulation,  and 
produced  in  many  quarters  an  impression  unfavourable  to  Cyril. 
Isidore  of  Felusium,  with  his  usual  frankness,  wrote  to  beg  that 
he  would  act  with  fairness  and  deliberation,  telling  him  that  he 

'  Hard.  i.  1452.  dence  as  metropoIitanB  ekewhere.  See  p. 

•  The  bishop  of  Alezmdria  had  origi-  313 ;  StUlingfleet,  156-9 ;  Plaook,  L  612  ; 

ludlT  been  the  Onlj  metropolitan  in  his  Dollinger,  L  201 ;  Wiltsoh,!.  180-1 ;  note 

patnarohate.    Bj  this  time  there  were  in  Fleury,  ii.  83 ;  Neale's  Holy  T 

wparenUy  aome   metropoIitanB  under  Church,  Introd.  L  112-8. 
lum  (TUlamont  aaya  ei^t,  xv.  529%        '  Hard.  i.  1438-40.         '  lb. 
•Ithou^  they  aeem  nofe  to  Imw  had        ^  lb.  1488;  Eyagr.  i  8. 
tliA  aaiM  amoiiiil  of  ponw  or  indapen-       *  Hard.  i.  1451-8;  Erap.  L 
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was  charged  with  seeking  to  disguise  his  prirate  emmiy  agnMk 
Nestorius  under  the  name  of  a  zeal  for  Christ,  and  that  pinUi 
were  drawn  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  uncle  IW 
philus.^ 

The  emperor^  on  receiving  Candidian's  letter,  wrote  to  At 
bishops  who  had  condemned  Nestorius,  blaming  them  for  htii^ 
proceeded  irregularly  and  on   motives   of  personal  malice^  ul 
forbidding  them  to  leave  Ephesus  until  the  affair  should  be  ligiidj 
settlcHl.^    A  reply  was  drawn  up,  in  which  they  excused  thenuebci 
for  having  acted  without  the  presence  of  the  orientals,  and  b^ggid 
that  Candidian  might  be  recalled  as  having  shown  partialitjrti 
their  opponents,  and  that  five  of  their  number  might  be  allowed  to 
wait  on  the  emperor."^    The  acts  of  the  council,  revised  by  Cjii^ 
(])erhap8  not  without  some  unfairness,*')  were  annexed  to  this  letter. 
But  C-andidian  prevented  the  papers  from  reaching  the  court,  ml 
the  ways  were  so  closely  watched  that  the  council,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  Constantinople,  was  obUged  to  intrust  a  letter  to 
a  liesrgar,  who  carried  it  in  a  hollow  staff."     On  the  receipt  of  dn 
missive  a  great  agitation  arose  among  Cyril's   partisans.     Hie 
monasteries  of  the  capital  poured  forth  their  inmates,  among  whoa 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Dalmatius,  an  abbot  who  for  eight-and- 
forty  years  had  been  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  his  retreat,  refuang 
to  leave  it  even  when  entreated  by  the  emperor  to  take  part  in 
solemn  processions  on  occasion  of  earthquakes.     The  recluse  was 
now  warned  by  a  heavenly  voice  to  go  forth,  and  proceeded  to  the 
palace  at  the  head  of  an  immense  multitude,  which  filled  the  air 
with  the  chant  of  psalms.     The  abbots  were  admitted  into  the 
eniiH^ror's  presence.     Dalmatius  showed  the  letter  from  Ephesus; 
he   set  forth   tlie  grievances  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  asked 
whether  it  were  better  to  adhere  to  a  single  impious  man  or  to  six 
thousiind  bishops,  dispereed  throughout  the  world,  but  represented 
by  their  metropolitans  and  brethren  at  Ephesus.     Theodosius  was 
moved;  and  said  that  the  council  had  only  to  send  some  of  its 

^  IrM.  Peliu.  Epp.  i.  310.  documents  of  the  council  had  been  given 

>  Hard.  i.  15.^7-40;  Tillem.  xiv.  417  ;  to  the  clergy  of  the  capital  by  Tbeodo- 

Schrt>ckh,  xviii.  24<).  siua,  and  publicly  reaa  beforo  he  re- 

■  Hani.  i.  1581-4.  ceived  the  report  of  Candidian,  which 

■  Til  lorn.  xiv.  405 ;  Walch,  v.  480.  led  him  to  view  the  coudcU*s  proceed- 
•  Hard.  i.   15rt8;  Tillem.  xiv.  40«)-7,     ings  unfavourably  (ii.    180).     But  the 

421.     S«>mo   writers    flupi>o8o   that  the  letter  of  Dalmatius,  and  others  ( Libbe, 

laborer  wa^  not  a  real  beggar  (Baron,  iii.  75r»),  on  which  he  founds  this  opi- 

4HI.  i(»s;  Ncand.  iv.  104-5).     Neandcr  nion,  seems  to  agree   better  with  Uie 

thinks  tliat  the  device  was  adopted  for  later  date  assigned  to  it  by  Tillemoot, 

*^^o  sake  of  ofl'cct,  not  from  any  actual  xiv.  420. 
necessity.      Hofele   supposes  that    the 
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smbers  to  state  its  case.  Dalmatius  in  answer  erplamed  the 
nstraint  in  which  the  bishops  were  held,  and  obtained  from  the 
iperor  an  order  that  some  deputies  should  be  sent  to  the  coort. 
16  crowd,  which  had  been  waiting  in  anxious  expectation,  receired 
e  abbots  with  enthusiasm  as  they  left  the  palace.  Monks  carry- 
g  lighted  tapers,  and  chanting  the  150tb  Psahn,  escorted  them 

a  church,  where  Dalmatius  ascended  the  pulpit,  read  the 
phesian  letter,  and  gave  a  report  of  the  interriew  with  the 
nperor,  after  which  the  whole  multitude  jwned  in  shouting 
oathemas  agsunst  Nestorius.^ 

Some  bishops  of  Cyril's  party  were  now  allowed  to  go  to  Con- 
antinople,  where  their  representations  and  soliciutioos,  seeonded 
y  heavy  bribes,  were  so  efiFective  that  the  most  infloential  penm 
bout  the  court  were  gained  to  the  Alexandrian  bterest.* 

The  council,  in  the  mean  time,  held  its  second  aeaeioD  on  the 
0th  of  July,  when  the  envoys  from  Borne  appeared,  and  were  re- 
vived with  marks  of  honour.    At  the  third  sesaion,  these  eorors 
xpressed  theu:  approbation  of  what  had  been  done,  and  ngned 
le  deposition  of  Nestoriua.'     The  hostile  parties  remained  at 
Iphesus,  threatening  and  exoommonicadng  eadi  other^  ^  with  equal 
ride,"  according  to  the  expresooo  of  ao  ancient  histMian,'  and 
rith  a  deplorable  want  of  temper  and  decency  on  buh  sdoL    Tm; 
mperor— supposing  (it  is  said)  that  the  deposticins  <^  NeitMrns 
ind  of  his  enemies,  Cyril  and  Menmon,  were  all  determoMid  by  the 
?hole  council — confirmed  the  sentences  ;^  John,  cooot  of  the  Kacred 
Largesses,  who  superseded  Candidian  as  commiawMier,  put  the 
hree  bishops  under  arrest;*  and  in  conseqaeooe  of    AJifint, 
;}yril's  removal,  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  became       ^^' 
>resident  of  the  coundL'    It  was  in  vain  that  the  dommmuwsr 
Lttempted  to  mediate  between  the  parties;   he  reported  their 
nutuid  exasperation  to  his  master,  bot  laid  tiie  greadter  share  ^ 
blame  on  the  Cyrillians/    The  extreme  heat  r/f  the  mmmer,  and 
the  confinement  wittun  the  walls  of  Epheeos,  affected  t}ie  beahb  ^4 
many  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  of  tiieir  attendants,  and  a  €0m^ 

P  Haid.  L  1588-9 ;  l^Uem.  xir.  422-3.     adTMed  UkM.    livd.  L  1  f4^f^. 

«  Hard.  i.  1580  ;  Tillem.  xir.  425.        •  CvrilL  Kj^.  p.  V2 ;  fUH.  I KV^ , 
458  ;  Bayle,  art.  Netlorvu,  n.  C. ;  Walch,    TilVniL  zit.  4^.V7  ;  WaMty  v,  %MA, 
V.  534,  551.    It  U  Cyril's  lue  of  bribenr        «  If  Cjril  bad  yr^mAM  m  tU  'fMl^ 
that  draws  from  TUlemont  the  leoiark    of  Celwtiii«'«  wsprMnt^trtfy^^  tiM  ^v 
quoted,  p.  453,  n.  *.  iidcncj  w//tjl4  b^v*  AttH'M^  *m  *09^  *4 

'  Hard.  I  1465-82.  ^^^B^  oUmt  \UmMU  Ufiff^m.     t^ff/m,  rv, 

•  *<  Pari  fjAstu."    libentiM,  *^^^^^B> 
trol.  Ixviii.  981).  ^W^         ^CjrrilL  Vx0^,  yp,  Vt,  •y/V;  Tj^J-w*. 


Hard.  L  1551-5  ;  TUlem.  ^gf  sUb^ ;  Wakli,  t,  ^17, 

Walch,  v.  506.      Acaciua  oC 
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aderable  number  of  deaths  took  place ;  wlule  iDaiij,ilttUiit«si^  ^ ' ' 
made  provision  for  so  long  an  absence  from  their  bono, imvct!^'- ^ 
reduced  to  distress  for  the  means  of  subaustenoe.^  ■«  ^  ^y'^ 

Dalmatius  was  again  employed  to  represent  the  CMfl[Vb»^'*' 
firiends  to  the   emperor,  and  at  length,  at  the  requeii  oCytlk'vO  t-' 
parties,   a  conference  of  eight  bishops  from  eadi  ofAenifiKa^ 
councils  was  held  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  presence  of  TheoUtf 
The    court   was    now  against  Nestorius, — partly  inftoeDnl^ 
CjTirs  money,  partly  by  Pulcheria,  whom  NestoriushadofaU, 
partly  by  dread  of  the  monks  and  of  the  populace.^   BefarelK 
arrival  of  the  bishops  at  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  issued  an  aria 
that  the  patriarch,  agreeably  to  a  request  which  he  had  fonMA] 
made,  should  retire  to  the  monastery  near  Antioch  of  vUckk 
had  been  an  inmate  before  his  elevation.     Nestorius,  in  acbv- 
ledging  the  receipt  of  this  order,  professed  himself  wilUng  tosali 
for  the  truth,  but  expressed  a  wish  that  an  imperial  mandate  fbnll 
be  issued  for  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Egyptian  anathfiwifc' 

The  deputies  at  Chalcedon  had  five  audiences  of  the  empov. 
The  party  of  Cyril  refused  to  enter  into  any  argumeut,  and  k- 
sisted  on  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  while  their  oppoooli 
were  equally  bent  on  that  of  Cyril's  anathemas ;  and,  as  it  beaae 
evident  that  no  reconciliation   could  be    expected,  Theodona 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  council.     The  letter  in  which  he 
announced  this  determination  appears  to  show  that  he  was  radier 
overpowered  by  the  influence  of  C}'ril  than  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  he  declares  that  he  cannot  condemn  the  oricDtak) 
since  no  one  had  argued  against  them,  and  they  had  not  been 
convicted  of  any  error  before  him.     By  the  same  letter  it  waa    1 
ordered  that  Cyril  and  Memnon  should  retain  their  sees ;  ^  and  in 
the  month  of  September,  Maximian,  a  monk  of  recluse  and  unam- 
bitious character,  was  consecrated  as  patriarch  of  Constantiuople, 
in  the  room  of  Nestorius." 

The  council  of  Ephesus  is  received  as  the  third  general  council, 
and  its  doctrine  respecting  the  Saviour's  person  is  a  part  of  the 
catholic  faith.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  defend  the  proceedings  of 
those  by  whom  the  true  doctrine  was  there  asserted ; '  and  there 

«  Hard.  i.  lt>01  ;  Tillem.  xiv.  4G2-3.  <«  Hard.   i.    1G16  ;    TiUem.  xiv.  477, 

•  Hani.  i.  Kirt'J,  lGOt«;  Tillem.  xiv.  438,     483  ;  Neiind.  iv.  172. 

464-G,  470  ;   Walch,  v.  52*2  ;   SchrockL,  «  Hard.  i.  1668;  Soc.  vii.  35. 

xviii.  2.j4.  '  See  Newiuan»  Proph,  Office  of  U» 

^  Walch,  V.  548.  Church,  409,  41  J. 

*  Hard.  i.  1631 ;  Evagr.  i.  7. 
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a  question  whether  Nestorius  was  guilty  of  holding  the 

^r  which  it  condemned  hinu    Socrates,  whose  prejudices 

^11  against  Nestorius,  acquits  him  of  any  worse  error  than 

^*^*©  of  improper  language,  into  which  the  historian  supposes 

*o   have  been  led  by  a  conceit  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  a 

of  the  writings  of  earlier  divines.'    The  great  body  of 

^  ^^^entals,  who  supported  him  at  Ephesus,  are  unimpeached  in 

duuracter  for  orthodoxy.**     Perhaps,  therefore,  Nestorius,  in 

the  words  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  may, 

^  wtrth,  have  meant  only  to  guard  against  opposite  errors  which 

^^J^ht  have  been  inferred  from  the  Alexandrian  language,  and 

,^^tc4  shortly  after  were  actually  put  forth  by  Eutyches ;  and  the 

i  startling  of  his  expressions  may  rather  have  been  exaggera- 

into  which  he  was  driven  by  irritation,  than  serious  denials 

^^  ibe  truths  which  they  seemed  to  contradict*     He  steadily  dis- 

^^Owed  the  more  odious  opinions  which  were  imputed  to  him ;  he 

^^(ieatedly  professed  his  willingness*^  to  admit  the  term  TheotokoSy 

^vovided  that  it  were  guarded   against  obvious  abuses>     The 

Controversy  more  than  once  appeared  to  be  in  such  a  position  that 

^t  might  have  been  ended  by  a  word  of  explanation ;   but  an 

"^mwillingness  to  concede  on  both  sides,  and  personal  animosities, 

Unhappily  prolonged  it.^ 

Hie  breaking  up  of  the  council  left  the  parties  greatly  exaspe- 
rated against  each  other.  The  orientals,  on  their  way  homewards, 
held  a  synod  at  Tarsus,  and,  after  reaching  Antioch,  they  held  a 
seoond.  At  these  meetings  they  renewed  the  deposition  of  Cyril, 
and  extended  the  sentence  to  the  bishops  who  had  appeared  against 
them  at  Chalcedon,  and  had  consecrated  Maximian  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  while  they  declared  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  that  they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
Nioene  faith,  and  to  resist  the  Egyptian  anathemas."^  Theodoret, 
Andrew  of  Samosata,  and  others  wrote  against  Cyril,  and  kept  up 

'  Soc.  vii.  32.  tabernacle  of  his  Godhead.*'    vr.  343-4. 

*  Dupin.  iv.  326  ;  TiUem.  xiv.  543-5.  ^  Soc.  viL  34 ;  Fleury,  xxv.  29 ;  Du- 

t  •«  In    his    calmer   moments/'   says  pin.  It.  288 ;  Mosh.  i.  483-4 ;  Schrockh, 

Gibbon,  **KeBtoriuB  oonfesged  that  [the  xyiiL  208;  Walch,  v.  778-802;  GieseL 

term   Theotokoa]  xnight  be  tolerated  or  I.  ii.  140-1.    See  p.  452. 

•xcuaed  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures  ^  Walch,    y.     849  -  851,    917,    926  ; 

and  the  communication  of  their  idwrM ;  Schriickb,  xviiL  176. 

but  he  waa  exasperated  by  contradic-  ■■  Synodicon,  ap.  Baluz.  CoUect.  Nova 

tion  to  . .  .  draw  his  inadequate  similes  Concill.,  Paris,  1683,  pp.  741,  769,  840, 

from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  843,  874,  906;  Boc.  tu.  34;  TiUem.  xiv. 

of  life,  and  to  describe  the  manhood  of  495. 
Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the 

VOIi.  I.  '1  U 
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a  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Nestorius  at  Constantinople.* 
Many  bishops  were  deprived,  and  the  church  was  in  a  miserable 
state  of  distraction.*^  '  Tlicodosius  was  anxious  for  peace,  and  after 
a  time,  by  advice  of  Maximian,  proposed  that  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  should  meet  at  Nicomedia,  to  confer  on 
the  means  of  restoring  it.  Count  Aristolaus,  to  whom  the  letten 
were  entrusted,  was  charged  to  labour  for  a  reconciliation  of  the 
parties  ;  and  the  emperor  wrote  to  beg  the  prayers  of  Symeon  the 
stylite  and  the  exertions  of  Acacius  of  Berrhoea,  in  furtherance  of 
his  pacific  intentions.^ 

John  declined  the  conference  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and 
also  because  he  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  plot  to  wajlar 
him.**  He  consulted,  however,  with  the  bishops  of  his  party,  and 
it  was  agreed  that,  putting  aside  the  personal  question  as  to  No- 
torius,  they  would  communicate  with  C}'ril,  on  condition  of  his  con- 
demning his  own  anathemas  and  acknowledging  the  Nicene  creed 
as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith.'^  Cyril  was  urged  fh)m  many  qoarten 
to  accept  these  terms.  He  replied  that  he  had  written  notbiog 
but  what  was  conformable  to  the  catholic  faith ;  that  to  condemn 
his  own  writings  would  be  to  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of  com- 
bating Nestorianism  in  future,  but  that  he  would  give  explana- 
tions of  his  former  words,  if  the  orientals  would  accept  the  acts 
of  the  late  council,  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  and  the  ordination 
of  Maximian  ;  that  he  acknowledged  the  sufficiency  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  should  exclude  proper  interpreta- 
tions of  it  in  points  where  it  might  be  misrepresented  by  heretics;' 
and,  in  a  letter  to  Acacius,  he  stated  his  opinions  in  such  a  form 
tliat  Theodoret  declared  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  to  have  abandoned 
his  former  errors.*  John  of  Antioch  was  disposed  to  an  accom- 
modation, and  sent  Paul,  bishop  of  Emesa,  to  Alexandria,  with 
instructions  to  promote  it.  The  mission  was  successful.  Cyril  sub- 
scribed a  creed  which  was  substantially  the  same  with  one  drawn  up 
Dw.  432,  by  Theodoret  at  Ephesus ;  the  envoy  preached  thrice  M 
Jan.  433.  Alexandria  with  great  applause,  enlarging  on  the  term 
TlieotolcoH ;  and  John  agreed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rius, and  to  approve  the  ordination  of  Maximian.  On  these  terms 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  reconciled  in  April,  433." 

■  Tillem.  xiv.  491-3  ;  507-9.  759-702  ;  Tillem.  xiv.  519-521,  535. 

«  lb.  407-5UO:  Wftlch,  V.  575.  *  Cyrill.  t.  v.   93;  t.  vi.  145,  aeqq.: 

P  Hftnl.  i.  l(;8.5-8;  Baron.  432.  47-50  ;  Theodoret.  Ep.  112,  p.  983. 

Tillem.  xiv.  514-G.  °  Cvrill.  Epp.  pp.  100-1 20. 156 :  HtnL 

s  Baluz.  Coll.  Nov.  Concil.  754.  i.  168S-1708;  Tillom.  xiv.  523-5,  527-?. 

Mb.  75»;,  704,  760;  Tillem.  xiv.  517-8.  530-4,   536-8,    542-7;    Walch,   v.    5?J, 

•  Cvi-ill.   Epp.   pp.  \V\  V>b  ,  -RaXMs.  «>QQyA,^^\%<S:\«»V^.NL  150-1. 
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In  the  course  of  these  transactions  Cyril  expended  enormous 
irams  in  bribes  (or  "  benedictions,"  *  as  they  were  styled),  for  the 
]NDrpoee  of  maintaining  his  interest  at  court.  A  letter  from  his 
vchdeacon  Epiphanius  to  Maximian  of  Constantinople  is  extant, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Alexandrians  groaned  under  the 
keary  imposts  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  order  to  provide 
Ibe  means  of  this  corruption,  and  that  nevertheless  a  debt  of  fifteen 
hmdred  pounds  of  gold  (upwards  of  63,000/.)  had  been  contracted 
in  the  name  of  the  church.' 

The  accommodation  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  adherents  of 
either  side.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  other  friends  of  Cyril, 
expressed  surprise  that  he  had  agreed  to  admit  two  natures  in  the 
Sayiour."  He  replied  that,  while  in  one  sense  he  acknowledged 
two  natures,  in  another  sense  he  allowed  only  one ;  that  the  two 
natmreft  are  separate  in  conception,  although  united  in  the  one 
person  of  Christ,  and  that  their  predicates  are  properly  distinct — 
a  statement  which  Nestorius  himself  would  probably  not  have 
declined,  and  might  in  fairness  have  been  invited  to  accept.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Theodoret  remonstrated  with  John  against  making 
peace  on  such  terms  as  would  not  secure  the  restoration  of  the 
deposed  bishops  and  include  all  who  had  been  in  the  same  interest 
That  Cyril,  after  having  proved  himself  orthodox  by  his  late  expla- 
nations, should  require  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius, 
was,  he  said,  much  the  same  as  if  a  convert  fi'om  Arianism  were  to 
insist  on  anathematizing  those  who  had  always  been  sound  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Son's  consubstantiality  with  the  Father;  he 
was  still  for  a  condemnation  of  Cyril's  anathemas,  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  suffer  both  his  hands  to  be  cut  off  than  sub- 
scribe the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.^  Others,  among  whom  was 
Theodoret's  metropolitan,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  an 
aged  and  venerable  man,  still  refused  to  admit  the  orthodoxy  of 
Cyril/  Under  the  pretence  that  Alexander  had  forfeited  or  abdi- 
cated his  rights  as  metropolitan,  John  of  Antioch  took  it  upon 
himself  to  ordain  some  bishops  for  the  Euphratensian  province ; 
and  the  proceeding  called   forth  a  loud  remonstrance,  both  as 

*  9i\ayiat.  Comp.  2  Kings  v.  15;  2  151 ;  Domer,  ii.  85.  Tillemont  remarks, 
Cor.  ix.  5.  that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  orien- 

'  Baluz.  907-9 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  349.  tals,  which  drew  forth  such  ezplana- 

■  Isid.   Pelus.   Ep.  i.  324 ;  Hard.   i.  tions  from  Cyril,  the  Eutychians  might 

1635-7  ;    Liberatus,    8    (Patrol.    Ixyiii.  at  a  later  time  have  been  much  stronger 

984) ;  Gieeel.  I.  ii.  150.  in  their  arguments  from  authority. 

•  CyrilL  Epp.  pp.  118,  133-5,  135,  ^  Balua.  766-7,  795,  823;  Gieeel.  I. 
leqq. ;    TOlem.  xiv.   566-571  ;    Walch,  u.  151. 

v.  623-4;  Neand.  iv.  175-6;  Gieeel.  I.  ii«        <  Balux.  800,  fto. 
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being  an  invasion  of  jurisdiction,  and  on  account  of  the  pereonal 
character  of  the  new  bishops.  Nine  provinces  of  the  Antiodieoe 
patriarchate  renounced  communion  with  John,  who  at  length  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  to  eject  such  bishops  as  refused 
to  accede  to  his  agreement  with  CyriL* 

Theodoret  was  prepared  to  withdraw  into  a  monastery ;  but  tbe 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  flock  prevailed  on  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
view witli  John,  and  he  agreed  to  retain  his  see  on  condition  of 
being  excused  from  condemning  Nestorius  or  his  opinions.^  Alex- 
ander, however,  contiimed  to  resist  all  importunities ;  he  declared 
that  if  all  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  testify  in  favour  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrines,  he  must  yet  follow  the  light  of  his  own  coo- 
science,  and  reject  them/  It  was  in  vain  that  Theodoret  endea- 
voured either  to  mitigate  the  sternness  of  his  resolution  or  to 
prevail  with  Johu  that  the  law  might  not  be  enforced  against  a 
man  so  greatly  revered  ;  the  aged  bishop  was  ejected  horn 

^  '  '  Hicrapolis,  and  was  banished  to  the  mines  of  Famothim, 
in  Egypt,  while  his  clergy  and  people  displayed  their  grief  at  his 
removal  by  closing  for  a  time  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese.' 
Other  recusant  bishops  were  driven  from  their  sees  by  military 
force,  and  by  such  means  a  general  conformity  was  established 
throughout  the  east  in  the  year  435.^ 

The  original  author  of  these  commotions  was,  notwithstanding 
tbe  remonstrances  of  Celestine  with  the  emperor,*  allowed  to 
remain  nearly  four  years  in  his  retirement  at  Antioch,  where  he 
was  treated  with  great  respect,**  and  enjoyed  the  correspondence  of 
his  friends.  On  the  death  of  Maximian,  hi  434,  the  partisans  of 
Nestorius  demanded  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Constantinople ;  and  so  serious  was  the  danger  of  an  outbreak 
that  the  emperor  hastened  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  by  nominating 
Proclus,  who  was  installed  while  the  late  bishop  was  yet  unburied.^ 
The  demonstration  at  Constantinople  may  probably  have  served  to 

«>  Tillem.     xiv.    523,    554-6,    573-9  ;  571-3  ;  xv.  706-7.     Tillemont  remtrb 

NeaDcl.  iv.  178-181.  that  such  a  nomination  was  awkward  u 

'  Tillem.  xiv.  580-5 ;  xy.  250  j  Neand.  a  precedent,  but  that,  as  the  lore  of  th« 

iv.  183.     See  Baluze.  people  for  Proclus  was  well  known,  it 

'  Baluz.  866.  was  an  anticipation  of  their  choice,  not 

■  Pagi,  viL  466-7,  476-7 ;  Tillem.  xiv.  an  usurpation  of  their  rights.     Proclu* 

582-5,  592-8,  601-3;  Dupin,  iv.  313-5.  had  been  set  aside  after  the  deposition 

*«  Tillem.  xiv.  604 ;  Fleury,  xxvi.  33  ;  of  Nestorius,  on  account  of  the  canonical 

Walch,  V.  634-8.  objection  to  translations.      But  on  an 

'  Hard.  i.  1673,  1675.  investigation  of  the  case,  it  was  declared 

^  Pagi  in  Baron,  vii.  402 ;  Tillem.  xiv.  that,  as  he  had  never  obtained  poaMi- 

494,   607 ;   Walch,   v.   559 ;    Schrockh,  sion  of  the  see  to  which  he  was  conse- 

Xviii.  280-1.  crtt.tQd  (^e  p.  448),  the   objection  did 

*  See  Socr.  vii.  35-(>,  40 -,  TVVVwxi.  xv?.  \xo\.«^^i  V^Vvml.   ^iW5..v  ^. 
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bespeak  attrition  to  a  refvesncatioa  wfaocb  Jocn  cf  Aackeii  nade 
in  the  following  year,  that  Nettonos  perssced  in  hss  fcuaspMovs 
and  was  peirertiDg  manj  from  tbe  faha :  v^jemiHci  as  edxt  «a^ 
issued,  oommanding  that  all  the  iKresBTca'^  borfe  «a»cjd  be  Uifi:L 
that  his  followers  dioald  be  caSed  ScmoofaBs.  "'even  as  tbe 
Ariaos  were  styled  Porphjrians  \n  a  law  usi  Cocstantizae  of  ofeased 
memory,"  and  that  thdr  mecdnes  sbocld  be  «cpprc9BnL'^  Eb 
property  was  seized,  and  he  was  smteoced  to  be  bamskd  to 
Petra  for  life;*  but  (apparemlT  bef*jce  thSs  iet.|giite  had  been 
executed)  the  place  of  Ids  exile  was  chasised  to  tee  Great  Qia&* 
There  he  employed  himsdf  in  ciiBBpn>ing  a  history  of  his  trocbies : 
hot  after  a  time  be  was  carried  off  by  the  B>mmye&  a  wild  tribe 
of  marauders  who  devastated  the  Oias.  Toe  old  man  was  dis- 
missed  by  his  captors  as  osefea^  and  surrendered  himsdf  to  an 
imperial  officer  in  Efrypt,  who  inhomanly  caised  him  to  be  honied 
from  place  to  place  untfl  he  sank  under  the  treatment-  A  writer 
quoted  by  Eragrius  relates  that  his  toneue  wa»  eaten  up  fay  worms, 
and  that  so  he  ^^  departed  to  everlasting  torment.'*  Other  authors, 
of  kindred  q>irit,  however,  are  not  content  with  leas  than  a  liring 
putrefaction  of  the  heresiarcfa''s  whole  body.' 

Fresh  discords  broke  out  in  the  east  on  the  subject  of  Theodora 
of  Mopsuestia  and  IXodore  of  Tarsus.     Tbe  memory  of  these 
teachers  had  some  years  before  been  attadLed  by  Rabula,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  who,  after  baring  acted  with  the  orientals  at     ime^r 
Ephesus,  made  himself  conqiicuoos  by  the  Tehanence       '^-* 
with  which  he  espoused  the  opposite  side.'i   Now  that  Nestorianism 
was  formally   suppressed,  Qrril   resolved   to  make  an 
attempt  against  the  autluHity  of  Diodore  and  Theodore,    ^'^'  ^^' 
whose  writings  were  diligently  read  by  the  Nestorians  since  those 
of  their  nominal  leader  had  been  forbidden.    The  attempt  was 
eagerly  urged  on  by  a  strong  monastic  party ;  and  Rabula  with 
other  bishops  took  part  in  it'  Produs,  of  Constantinople,  extracted 
aome   propositions  from  the   works  of  Theodore,  and,   without 
naming  the  source,  proposed  that  they  should  be  generally  con- 
demned;" but  some  over-zealous  agents  betrayed  the  authorship, 

-  Cod.  Theod.  XVL  v.  66.    See  p.  (a.d.  451),  and  was  Bummoned  to  it,  ia 

212-            ,  rejected.      It    was    circulated    by  the 

.  S*^*  *•  ^^^^"  Eutychiana  for  the  purpose  of  discredit- 

•  lb.  1715-8;  Tillem.  xiv.  608-9.  ing  that  councU.     See  Waloh,  vi    461  • 

»•  Evagr.  i.  7 ;  Theod.  Lector,  ii.  38 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  351 ;  Gieeel.  I.  ii  347           ' 

rheophanee,   p.    142  ;    Baron.   436.   9 ;  t  Hard.  i.  1634 ;  Tillem.  xiv  504-5 

Gibbon,  iv.  350-1 ;  Neand.  iv.  188-190.  '  CyriU.  Epp.  pp.  197-8  ;  Tillem.  xlv. 

The    death  of   Nwtoriue  is  generally  624-8 ;  xv.  256 ;  Waloh,  v.  639-640 

plac^  about  A.p   440,  »d  jA^lgv  •  Procl.  Ep.  ad  Armenoe,  ap.  HaJ^.  i. 

that  he  lived  till  the  synod  of  0||^H^17a3,86qq  »<h^- *• 
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and  the  name  of  Theodore,  which  was  generally  revered  througb- 
out  the  east,  excited  a  commotion.^  A  synod  of  bishops,  held  at 
Antioch,  while  they  approved  of  Proclus'  doctrine,  appealed  to 
Tlieodosius  against  a  condemnation  of  one  who  had  done  impor- 
tant services  to  the  church ;  they  said  that  the  language  quoted 
from  Theodore  had  been  used  by  him  in  controversy  with  Arians 
and  Eunomians,  and  ought  to  be  interpreted  with  a  fair  cona- 
deration  of  its  object;"  and  the  emperor,  in  consequence  of  this 
appeal,  recommended  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  the 
memory  of  men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  church  and  had  died 
in  its  communion.  Proclus  withdrew  from  the  affidr,  declaring 
that  he  had  not  intended  any  censure  against  the  person  of  Theo- 
dore ;  and  Cyril  himself  at  length  found  it  expedient  to  deast 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  attempt,  and  to  profess  himself  satisfied 
with  the  condemnation  of  Theodore's  errors  which  was  implied  m 
the  sentence  against  Nestorius/  He  afterwards  wrote  against 
Theodore,  and  was  answered  by  Theodoret 

Although  suppressed  within  the  empire,  Nestorianism  found  a 
refuge  beyond  its  bounds.  At  Edessa  there  was  a  flourishing 
school  of  clergy  for  the  Persian  church.  Its  head,  Ibas,  was 
favourable  to  Nestorius,  and  translated  some  works  of  Diodore 
and  Theodore  into  Syriac.  Rabula,  in  435,  broke  up  the  insti- 
tution ;  but  Ibas,  who  succeeded  him  as  bishop,  re-established  it,^ 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the  reign  of  Zeno,  by  whom  it 
was  finally  suppressed  in  485.*  From  this  seminary  Nestorianism 
was  propagated  in  Persia  and  India ;  and  the  doctrine  continued 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Christianity  of  the  east 

«  CyriU.  Epp.  p.  197.  r  Theod.  Lector,  iL  5;  TlUem.  xir. 

"  lb.  192-3,  200.  506,  504  ;  Giesel.  I.  iL  153. 

*  Cyrill.  Kpp.  p.   200;    Tillem.   xir.  «  Theod.    Lect.   ii.   49;   Tillem.  xvi. 

628-642;   Dupin,  iv.   318;    Neaud.   iv.  373;  Schrockh,  xviii.  307-311 ;  Dorner. 

192-5.  ii.  87. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

EUTYCHIAXISM. — ^ThE  CoCXCIL  0¥  CHAliTEDOS. — ^AtTaSCE 

OF  THE  BosA^  See. 

L  When  Dalmatiiis  weat  to  At  faiace  rf  Gyytargrnnyug  far  tae 

purpoeeof  representiiigdicaseof  Cynl  arfi  cbe  Epcesas  coodcI,^ 

one  of  the  moet  remtfkable  penoos  ancce  tie  Kshhode  wioth 

acoompanied  him  was  Eatjdies,  abboc  cf  a  hsze  macasUTj  near 

the  city.     Like  DaJmatiiBb  be  had  at  teat  tiiEie  maaiDed  nearij 

fifty  years  within  the  walk  of  hs  retreat,  acd  rad  resoked  Derer 

to  leave  them,  hut  conadered  the  perQ  of  the  £i:th  a  suficent 

ground  for  breaking  through  his  deterBcnataoQ.^     Entrcfaes  was 

generally  revered  for  sanctitr,  and  was  highly  regarded  fay  Cyril 

on  account  of  his  zeal  against  Ne^crankra ;  faot  he  appears  to 

have  been  a  person  of  narrow  understanding  ai^d  oh^znate  temper.* 

He  was  himself  soon  to  give  name  to  a  heresy  which  produced  a 

longer  controrersy,  more  complicated  dlssensons,  and  a  more 

disastrous  schism  than  the  errors  winch  he  so  warmly  opposed.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  formal  reconciliation  whidi  had  been  esta- 
blished, a  difference  of  opinion,  and  mutual  suspicions,  continued 
to  exist  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian  schookL  The  Sj-rians 
considered  the  Egyptians  to  be  tainted  with  ApoUinarianism,  and 
were  in  their  turn  regarded  by  them  as  Nestorians.  The  monks 
in  general  were  violent  against  Nestorianism,  which  they  were 
fond  of  imputing  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  to  all  others 
who  neglected  to  court  their  favour.  Imperfectly  understanding 
the  system  to  which  they  professed  to  adhere,  they  exaggerated 
the  Alexandrian  forms  of  expression,  and,  under  pretence  of 
reverence  for  divine  mysteries,  made  use  of  words  which  seemed 
to  annihilate  the  Saviour's  humanity.  They  spoke  of  it  as 
^^ absorbed  in  his  Godhead,  like  a  drop  of  honey  in  tlie  ocean;"* 

•  p.  462.  chian  controTeinv,  and  those  which  arose 

*  Liibb.  iv.  191,  201,206.  SeeWalch,  out  of  it,  fill  three  volumes  (vi.-viii.), 
r\.  32.  arerafpng    about   1000    pages   each,   in 

«  Labb.  iv.  36,  b. ;  Tillem.  xv.  480-7 ;  Walch's  laborious  and  inconceivably 
Comp.  Schrockh,  xviii.  438.  tedious  '  Historie  der  Ketzereien.' 

'  Schrockh,  xviii.  435-6.    The  £utj-        •  Tbeodoret.  Eran.  ii.  t.  iv.  p.  77. 
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some  of  them  were  groaely  Apollinarian  in  th^  Imgup.'  ^ 
doret,  perceiving  that  this  tendency,  even  if  it  did  not  i 
positive  heresy,  must  throw  back  Theology  into  llie  oodMl 
from  which  the  writers  and  the  councils  of  more  than  two  c 
had  been  labouring  to  deliver  it,  wrote,  in  447,  a  diakpi 
three  books,  entitled  ^  Eranistes'  (The  Man  of  Scra{s)-nfl 
because  he  considered  the  opinions  which  he  combated  to ) 
new  invention,  but,  like  a  beggar's  coat,  a  patchwork  of  inpall 
collected  from  various  quarters.*    The  doctrines  wln(iikd»B»B 
tained  in  this  work  as  to  the  unchangeableness,  disdodnHtiir 
impassibility  of  the  Redeemer's  Godhead  were  made  hy  In  Mil 
the  foundation  for  cliarging  him  with  holding  two  Son;  li  ] 
Theodoret,  with  Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  Irenieus  of  Tyre,  msi 
out  by  the  monastic  party  for  special  vengeance.^ 

Dioscorus,  who,  in  444,  succeeded  Cyril  as  bishop  of  Ahoir ' 
dria,  is  said  to  have  borne  a  high  character  before  Ms  denii! 
but  afterwards  showed  himself  violent,  tyrannical,  TapadoiB,ni 
scandalously  immoral.     lie  had  with  him  the  favour  of  tbeoovt. 
and  especially  that  of  .Chrysaphius,  the  eunuch  who  held  siq 
over  the  feeble  Theodosius;  and  he  kept  up  an  exteoavetw* 
respondence  with  those  monks  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  who  werel 
affecttnl  towards  their  bishops.''     Dioscorus  took  offence  at  Tbeo- 
doret  for  having  signed  a  synodical  letter  of  Prodaa,- 
*    an   act  which,  according  to   the    Alexandrian  bisbop. 
implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the  precedence  of  Constantinople 
or  even  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Syrian  patriarchate ;  he  charge 
him  with  Nestorian  heresy,  and,  although  Theodoret  disavove 
and  condemned  the  errors  imputed  to  him,  he  uttered  an  anatben 
against  him.™    The  secular  power  was  set  in  motion  against  t 
bishop  of  Cyrus;    in  447  or  448  an  imperial  edict  was  iasu( 
which   accused  him  of  exciting  disturbances  by  holding  frequ( 
meetings,  and  ordered  him   to   confine   himself  to  his  dioces 
_„  ^   About  the  same  time  Ibas  was  harassed  with  accusati< 

A.i).  448-9.   ,         ,  .  -  11.,. 

by  the  monastic  party,  but  succeeded   m  making 
peace.^    Tlie  orientals  attempted  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy 

'  Dupin,  iv.   338  ;    Waloh,  vi,   100  ;        »  See  Theodoret,  Ep,  60  (t.  iii.). 
KeoDd.  iv.  199  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  155.     See        ^  Fleury,  xxvii.  3 ;  Tillem.  xr.  4i 

note  in  Fleury,  iii.  345  ;  Domer,  ii.  62.  481-3  ;  Neand.  iv.  198-9. 

t  Theod.  t.  iv.  p.  2,     See  Domer,  ii,        *"  Theod.  Epp.  82-6  ;  t.  v.  pp. 

101-3.  Bcqq. 

••Tillem.     xv.     269,    270-2,    481-3;        »  Epp.  79-82 ;  Tillem.  xv.  273-5, 

Schrdckh,  xviii.  418-9  ;   Neand.  iv.  201.  280. 

As  to  Ii-enroiiB,  hcc  Tillem.  xv.  265-7  ;        «  Tillem.  xv.  465-479  ;  Walch,  vi 

««  to  Ibas,  Walch,  vi.  .>4.  78;  Schrockh,  xv.  438-9. 
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ending   a  deputation    to    oonrt.  of   wioA  ae    tesbA:    s    nic 
«corded.^ 

A  rumour  arose  that  Eotycbes.  id  }ix  cjyi.ies*  if  im  iqqvbk- 
aon  to  Nestorianism,  had  Tented  noscNiiid  ccc^^-ice  as.  tK  ikifcmner 
>f  the  Incarnation.  Donmos.  heshop  of  Azdiiea-  m&af  a  .^_jc*- 
mentation  on  the  subject  to  Flarian  cf  C:n=mdiKyi£i. 
(charging  Eutyches  with  ApoUinariamaa  azfi  vr:2.  col- 
Founding  the  Savioui^s  natmes;  bat  as  ibf  Sjria: 
under  a  8us}ncion  of  Nestorianisai.  me  Gxr^  hh^  '9r±  'Esli^  ve 
no  attention.^  In  4i8,  bovcver.  az  a  JKietLLg  c€  uh-  jiisal  fjTi-jc 
of  Constantinople/  which  was  attemied  l^  a2:«:«e  'izfrrr  zL^m, 
Eusebius  of  Doryhnim  (the  auiie  who  iad  ">.  :^  i:*»:  rr-c  x-  <:qoi*.a( 
Nestoriua)'  denounced  Eotrcfaes  as  a  harac^  ^rirrtg  uoc  i>^  iait 
in  vain  endeavoured  W  prhate  cocsierRxe  to  occ^^are  iteil  :(f  is 
errors,  and  desiring  that  an  iiiqulM  -accji  le  aa«if  j:!!:*'^  "lut 
abbot's  ojnnions.^ 

Flavian,  the  successor  of  Phidi^  kzwwEr^  ib^  pc«v{rfii  zic««si 
by  which  Eutyches  was  likely  to  be  s^occvii.^  cus  cr»ai^; 
a  general  disturbance  of  die  cfaordbL  esyfecTcnreil  v.  rjttii;bL» 
Eusebius  from  proceeding,  but  was  obi«od  r^^uszn^j  v.  rnr.]: 
the  investigation.*  At  the  fim  nsBrxs  Er7tb!«  r^uti^  ^-. 
appear  before  the  council,  aDegmg  lis  ?«&:'Iir:>.c  n'X  v^  vur  :uft 
monastery ;  but  he  was  told  that  tBc&  wa§  zyj  r'oiafxaJrM  >!iftub^ 
and  was  reminded  of  the  part  wcicxi  he  21^  taiuKi  ri  'ri*^  N^3^. 
torian  controversy/  After  repeated  GSasanos  be  mM:  5.  •*  x: 
his  appeanmce  attended  by  a  laife  hfAj  of  x&ocjl%  «:i^  ^^ 
soldiers,  whose  protection  be  jfrAas^A  to  tixic  vsf^s^xrj  ix  it'n 
safety,  and  accompanied  by  tbe  pstrxiiazt  fV^n^^sn,  '*i^>^  ^n-  ^ 
remarkable  innovation,  was  oommifiSoud  u»  ai»^  «$  tbe  trla.  'jst 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  quecdoo  of  £uiL'  w'j:»i!!?»aiifc  3^  aTi  y^rt'jt^^ 
controversies  the  imperial  coimnisEaooer^  Lsd  U^irs:*  r»:$tr>3U>^  V/ 1^ 

P  Theod.  Epp.  95,  lOW ;  TScto.  xt.  vcn  sj**3*  =.  wjr.dwviv*  vf  A-f  utn..^ 

289,  486.  cez^>.T«a   jst   »u«,   ruKV^crt :   mu^   -.4,^ 

*»  Ficund.  pro  THboa  Cipp.  tid.  5;  Fikruat  '.-fkod^c  ^vt  ^,vu«*  ^*iv*y  vr' 

xii.  5  (Patrol.  Ixvii.  ;  Wakh,  t1  3>2,  mmsut  t^-  '-i*  fs.vrr:^^«>  -%  -jf^jL 

105.     Soma  plaoe  this  as  Mrij  M  44].  v»    t&«2M:    r...^.     vr   vy  txtsuc.ibr    wZL 

pofled  of  Bach  bishops  as  faappmedV^  be    i^tt^'^^w.^..  X\'< .;^.K,  «■>.   mu^^UI 

in  the  capital    See  below,  p.  4I«.  v^j^  -tirtrt  rvyd  »«  nwv..*5.  -ir  i«-Z!5 

•  See  p.  452  i«f  ti*t  it  A«v!  v^i  f^.^  ^  ,^*; 

pomtment  of  Flavian  to  his  see    a-d.  ij  2-  Ti- •'k-:::;*-  i*"-  44^  r*^^      «v**^« 

446).  Chryaaphios  seot  to  demand  «fo.'  '»  ]uri^  Ji'  1  :i-';. 

^  (benedictions)  from  hiia^ftei betpg  f  n,^  ii4,  )i>.  .  -     ,., 

the  name  given  to  ths  i^^^Mlidb  '^'''  ^  '^^' 
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regulatiuii  of  extcnial  matters.*  On  being  questioned,  EntjdKi 
pnift^ssed  that  he  held  the  Nicene  faith,  and  cited  a  prohibitki 
which  the  council  of  Ephesus  had  uttered  against  the  impoaitioi 
uf  any  other  formulary.^  He  said  that  there  were  two  naturaia 
C'iirist  hofore  his  incarnation  ;^  he  admitted,  although  with  hea- 
t<ition,  the  ))hrai<e  tliat  Oirist  is  ^^  consuhstantial  with  us  acconfiif 
to  his  flesh/'  as  well  as  with  the  Father  according  to  his  Godlieai' 
But  his  answers  were  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.  He  stated 
that  he  held  only  "one  incarnate  nature  of  God  the  Word"—! 
phrase  for  which  he  referred  to  the  authority  of  Athanasius  and  of 
C'yril.^  He  ])rofessed  an  unwillingness  to  define,  a  rererenoe  fif 
Scripture,  and  a  wish  not  to  go  beyond  it ;  and  he  refused  to 
anathematize  tlie  errors  of  which  he  was  suspected,  although  be 
professed  himself  willing  to  accept  in  part  the  lan^fuage  Of/poui 
to  them.'  The  synod  found  his  statements  insuBScicnt,  and  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  renewing  the  errors  of  Valentious  and 
Apolhnarius;  he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  abbacy  and 
to  de{)osition  from  the  priesthood;  and  he  and  all  who  should 
adhere  to  him  were  declared  excommunicate.'  It  would  seea 
that  there  was  some  confusion  in  tiic  proceedings  of  ttus  coundL 
Eutyches  afterwards  complained  of  it  as  unfair,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  apj)ealcd  from  it  to  the  judgment  of  Rome,  Alexaudria, 
and  Jerusalem  ;^  but  his  appeal  was  not  made  in  the  form  or  at 
the  time  which  were  necessary  to  give  it  technical  validity.* 

Eutyches  busied  himself  in  writhig  to  bishops  and  others  in  all 
directions.  By  way  of  accounting  for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  two  natures,  he  «illcged  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  contii- 
vcning  the  council  of  Ephesus  by  exceeding  the  definitions  of  the 
Nicene  creed.  He  loudly  complained  of  injustice,  and  urged  that 
a  general  council  should  be  summoned.^     His  monks  adhered  to 

•  Tillem.  xv.  50f;-8 ;  Scbrockh,  xviii.    not  the  penetration  to  ducrimiziate  be- 
44;M  ;  Neand.  iv.  •2o»J.  tweou  the  suund  and  the  uoBoondfl 


^  ('one.  lOphod.  np.  Hani.  i.  1525.  De  lucam.  I.  jtiv.  6^'  IV,  Ti.  Tiii. 

^  Thia  might  have  been  intori)reted  as  '  Tillem.   xv.   500,   5U9-512  ;   Neani 

meaning  a  pn.»-exifltcnce  of  the  Saviour's  iv.  207-8;  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  15.V7. 

humanity,— thus  making  two  p€rs{*iis  in  ■  Hard.  ii.  1(>8 

Christ,  which  is  the  error  imputed  to  **  Inter  Epp.  Lieon.  21. 

Nea tonus ;   but  the  reid  meaning  of  Eu-  *  lb. ;   Evagr.    i.   9  ;    SchrocUif  ttbL 

tych<«  evidently  was,  that  ho  acknuw-  445-0.    It  will  be  observed  tbftt  Antioek 

lodged  an  abstract  human  nature  as  well  was  excluded  from  thia  appeid.    Root 

as  the  imjMjrsonatfl  Divinity — that  the  was   pi-objibly   included   from   a  belief 

two  were  distinct  in  onicqtion.    Tillem.  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  would 

XV.  489- 1 90  ;  Xeand.  iv.  207.  side  with  the  monastic  party.    NeuuL 

<•  Hard.  ii.  n»4-5.  iv.  2lo. 

•  lb.  1«)H.     See  above,  ]>.  449.     Petau  ^  Eutych.  ap.  Leon.  Ep.  m.  1;  P*t 

says  that  there  may  be  three  senses  of  Chrysolog.  ad  Eutych.  (F^troL  liL  24) ; 

this  expression,  and  that  Eutyches  had  Tillem.  xv.  522-3. 
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Iiiin  in  defiance  of  the  sentence,  and  weie  put  under  a  sort  of 
bterdict  by  Flavian  for  their  contumacy ;  "■  while  Diosoonis^  con- 
trary to  all  canonical  order,  admitted  Eutyches  to  communion, 
and  acknowledged  him  both  as  a  priest  and  as  an  abbot**     But 
the  condemnation  which  had  been  pronounced  was  received  with 
general  approval.      Leo,   of  Rome,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
energy,  who  was  bent  on  asserting  all   the  real  or  imaginable 
rights  of  his   see,  on  receiving  representations  of  the  case  from 
Theodosius  and  Eutyches,  wrote  to  Flavian,  professing  surprise 
that   he  had  not  before  reported  it ;  but,  on  receiving  die  pa- 
triarch's explanation,  and  the  acts  of  the  late  synod,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  decision.^    Theodosius  in  vain  attempted 
to   bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Flavian  and  Eutyches. 
The  patriarch,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  own  faith,  ad- 
mitted the  expression,   ^  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Word," ' 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  one,  and  he  anathema- 
tized Nestorius ;   but  he  would  not  allow  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Nicene  creed  to  shelter  Eutyches  in  the  opinions  which  had 
been  condemned."^     The  opponents  of  Eutyches  deprecated   the 
assembling  of  a  general  council,  as  being  unnecessary  in  so  clear 
a  case,  and  as  likely  to  throw  the  whole  church  into  confusion. 
The  dominant  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  however,  favoured  the  pro- 
posal,  and   citations  were  issued,  by  which   the  chief 
bishop  of  each  eastern  diocese  was  required  to  take  with 
him  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  other  bishops.'    The  council  was 
packed  with  gross  unfairness.     An  imperial  letter,   after  men- 
tioning in  a  tone  of  disapproval  the  proceedings  of  Flavian  against 
Eutyches,  declared  that  the  assembly  had  been  summoned  in  order 
to  root  out  the  remains  of  Nestorianism — as  if  the  later  heresy 
were  not  in  question/    The  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
judgment  on  Eutyches,  and  the  orientals  who  had  been  suspected 
of  Nestorianism,  were  not  to  be  allowed  any  voice ;  while  Bar- 
sumas,  a  Syrian  abbot,  was  to  have  a  seat  and  the  privileges  of 

■  Labb.  iv.  278.  wrong  in  inferring  that  th«  number  of 

■  lb.  463.  Tillemont  strangely  says  metropolitami  in  Egypt  waa  ten,  from 
that  the  enmity  between  Alexandria  and  the  fact  that  the  same  number  was  men- 
Constantinople  was  so  old  that  it  could  tionod  in  the  citation  to  the  Alezan- 
not  have  entered  into  the  motives  of  drian  patriarch  as  to  the  others  (i.  'Mb). 
Diosoorus.  xv.  524-5.  Tillemont  says  that  Egypt  had  but  eight 

•  Epp.  23,  26-7  (Patrol,  liv.).  metropolitans  rxv.   528).      Dr.    Neale, 

I*  Hard,  it  8.    This  was  admitted  in  that  it  had  none  (*  Holy  Eastern  Church, 

order  to  save  the  honour  of  AthananuB  i— Alexandria^'  i.  290.     But  compare  his 

•ndCyriL    Sohrookh,  zviii.  4M.  Introduction,  i.  112-3).    See  above,  p. 

1  Labb.  It.  16.  461,  note  •. 

'Hard.iL72.    FtatBMlitfH*  •  Hard.  ii.  77-«. 
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a  bishop,  as  representing  the  malcontent  monastic  party.*  IW 
doret  was  expressly  forbidden  to  attend  the  council,  nnles  fa 
presence  should  be  unanimously  desired  by  its  members.*  Tvokj 
officers,  the  counts  Elpidius  and  Eulo^us,  were  commisaonedto 
keep  order,  and  to  imprison  any  persons  who  might  be  refraetay.^ 

The  council  met  in  the  same  church  at  Ephesus  in  idudi  die 
Aug.  8,     third   general    council   had   sat   ei^teen  years  befiit 

^^-  A  hundred  and  twenty-six  bishops  were  present  at  Ae 
opening.  Dioscorus  had  with  him  a  large  train  of  monlu  ni 
paraboiani,  and  Barsumas  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  tbomnl 
rabid  monks,  prepared  to  coerce  the  assembly  by  their  violeocc/ 
Leo,  afVer  having  in  vain  endeavoured  that  it  might  be  held  ii 
Italy,  had  excused  himself  irom  appearing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Roman  bishops  were  not  accustomed  to  attend  coundls  beyond  tbe 
seas,  and  also  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  of  his  coimtiT.' 
He  deputed  three  legates  as  his  representatives,  and  sent  by  tboa 
a  document  which,  under  the  name  of  his  ^  Tome  '  or  '  Letter  to 
Flavian,'  *  became  very  famous  in  the  controversy.  In  this  the 
entireness  and  yet  the  distinctness  of  the  two  natures  united  in  the 
Saviour  were  defined  with  an  ability,  a  command  of  Scriptnre 
proof,  and  a  copiousness  of  illustration  for  which  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  account  by  fables  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  Leo  composed  the  letter,  and  by  referring  the  final  revisioii 
of  it  to  the  apostle  St  Peter.^ 

Dioscorus  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  council,  in  virtue  of 
an  imperial  rescript  Next  to  him  was  placed  the  Roman  legate, 
Julius ;  after  whom  were  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Antioch, 
the  regular  order  of  their  precedence  being  reversed ;  while  llaviaii 
was  degraded  from  the  position  assigned  to  his  see  by  the  second 
general  council,  to  the  fifth  place  in  the  assembly.*^     The  proceed- 

*  Hani.  ii.  7G ;    Baron.    449,   29-30;    amended   aftir  the   pleeaima  of  God." 
Walch,  vi.  202-:t,  2^^-^.  ^'Capgrave,  Chron.  of  England,  86,  Lon- 

"  Hard.  ii.  7'J.     See  a  letter  of  Theo-  don,  1858.)     Gennadius  says  that  Pros- 

doret's  when  the  council  was  in  prospect,  per  of  Aquitaine  dictated  letters  againit 

Ej).  HJ.  Eutyches   for  Leo    (De   Scriptt  Ecd. 

*  Hard.  ii.  76-7.  84) ;  and  some  have  understcKMl  him  W 
'  Tillem.  xv.  552-3  ;   Neand.  iv.  213.  mean  the  letter  to  Flavian.     But  it  if 

•  Ep.  xxxi.  4;  Pjigi,  viii.  10 ;  Tillem.    generally  believed    to    be    Led's   own 
XV.  538-9,  549,  9u2.  work.     See  Patrol.  Iviii.  1108  ;  liv.  7.Vi; 

•  Ep.  28.  Marcellinus,   a.d.    463    (ib.  11).    For  a 
*•  Moschus,  Prat.  Spirit.  147  (Patrol,    criticifim  on  the  letter,  see  Domer,  il 

Ixxiv.,   or  l*atrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvii.  pt.   3);  109-113. 

Baron.  449.  4(>,  Ai\-r>S.     "He  leid  the  «^  Hard.ii.80  ;  Labbe,  iv.116.  SeeBu^ 

lettir  upon  Seint  Petir  auter,  prapng  to  row,  455.     Liberatus  saya  that  the  Bo- 

Seynt  Petir  that  if  onything  were  wrong  man  legates  claimed  tbe  presidency,  but 

v^riteu,  Seint  Petir  schuld  amend  it,  and  that  the  claim  waa  not  allowed,    e.  • 

aftir  iii  days,  he  found  it  rased,   and  (^Patrol.  IxviiL  1004). 
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Dgs  were  violent  and  disorderly  from  the  beginning.     Dioseorus 
urned  out  all  reporters  but  those  of  his  own  party/  and,  although 
Leo's  letter  was  received  by  the  council,  he  contrived  to  prevent 
the  reading  of  it*    Eutyches  presented  a   petition,  giving   his 
tcoount  of  the  previous  transactions,  and  praying,  not  for  his  own 
restoration — for  that  he  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  Alexandrian 
acknowledgment  of  him — but  for  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.' 
Flavian  requested  that  the  accuser,  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  should 
be  beard,  but  was  rebuked  by  the  commissioner  Elpidius  for  inter- 
fering, and  was  told  that  the  opponents  of  Eutyches  had  already 
had  their  opportunity  of  speaking  at  Constantinople.^    The  acts 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  synod  were  read,^  and  whenever  any  of 
its  members  was  reported  to  have  spoken  of  two  natures^  there 
were  loud  outcries  from  the  monks  and  the  multitude — *'Nes- 
torianl    Tear  him  asunder!     Bum  him  alive  I    As  he  divides, 
so  let  him  be  divided  I '*^    It  was  agreed  that  Eutyches  should  be 
acknowledged  as  orthodox,  together  with  his  monks,  who  in  insolent 
language  demanded  that  Flavian  should  be  punished  as  he  had 
punished  them.^    The  prohibition  which  the  council  of  Ephesus 
had  passed  against  adding  to  the  Nicene  faith  was  often  appealed 
to,  but  with  an  evident  perversion  of  its  meaning,  since  it  had 
not  in  reality  been  intended  to  exclude  any  explanation  of  articles 
in  which  the  creed  might  be  misrepresented.   An  anathema  against 
Nestorius  was  proposed.     IKoscorus  desired  that  all  who  could 
not  make  their  shouts  heard  should  stretch  out  their  hands  in 
token  of  assent ;  and  the  anathema  was  pronounced  amid  cries  of 
•*  Drive  out,  bum,  tear,  cut  asunder,  massacre — all  who  hold  two 
natures!""     Some  of  the  bishops  who  had  sat  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople  quailed  before  the  storm,  and  retracted  the  words 
which  they  had  formerly  used." 

Dioseorus  then  demanded  whether  those  who  contravened  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  and  the  Nicene  creed  did  not 
deserve  punishment,  and,  having  received  from  the  bishops  an 
answer  of  assent,  he  produced  a  sentence  against  Flavian  and 
Eusebius.  Flavian  protested  against  being  judged  by  him, 
and  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  legates  an  appeal  to  Ilomc 

*  Labb.  iT.  128.  nothing  had  been  proved  •giJniit  the 

•  Leo,  Ep.  xlv.  2 ;  Hard.  u.  88.  correctness  of  the  reijort.  Hard.  n.  1 72, 
'  Hard.  ii.  104-5.  f  lb.  106.  aeqq. ;  Evagr.  i.  9  ;  Tillem.  y.  5.M.H  ; 
k  Eutyches  had  accused  FUvian  of  Schrockh,  xtiu.  405-6;  Uefele,  u.  Ml- 

falsifying  these  acts.    An  invertagaUon    330.        ,  ..   ,^,    .  ^  ,.    ^.y,  „ 

had  ioSeouently  been  held  br  a  com-        »  Hard.  ii.  1 J  ; *«.  \  lb.  ^.W  »• 

mission^fbishops  and  olvfl  oOoM^  but        -  Litbb.  it.  1 14,  Wu  W».  W*, 
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and  the  west®    A  number  of  bishops  gathered  round  Dioeconis,  and 
on  their  knees  implored  him  not  to  proceed ;  but,  disregarding 
their  entreaties,  he  exclaimed  "  Call  in  the  counts  I  **  and  Ae  pwH 
consul  of  Asia  entered,   attended  by  soldiers  and  monks,  wiA 
swords,  clubs,  and  chains.    The  bishops  in  terror  attempted  to 
hide  themselves  in  corners  of  the  church  or  under  benches;  bat 
they  were  dragged  out,  and  with  threats,  abusive  language,  and 
blows  were  compelled  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Flafian,— or 
rather  a  blank  paper,  on  which  the  sentence  was  afterwards  to  be 
copied.i^    It  is  said  that  Dioscorus  and  Barsumas  struck  Flaiian  is 
the  face,  kicked  him,  and  stamped  on  him  ;^  and,  although  Ae 
report  of  these  savage  acts  may  be  an  exaggeration,  it  seems  to  be 
certain  that,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  which  he  received  in 
the  council,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  died  within  a  few  days, 
on  his  way  to  a  place  of  banishment'    Eusebius  of  Dorylsum  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned,  but  found  means  of  escaping  to  Rome.' 
Theodoret  and  Ibas,  although  confined  to  their  own  dioceses,  were 
cited,  and  in  their  absence  were  condemned  as  heretics.^    DomoQi, 
of  Antioch,  who  had  weakly  consented  to  the  earlier  acts  of  the  coon- 
cil,  was  at  last  deposed  on  the  charge  of  approving  a  Nestorian  bct-  ^ 
mon,  which  was  said  (probably  without  truth)  to  have  been  preadied 
in  his  presence  by  Theodoret.     He  retired  into  a  monastery,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  his  see.**     One  of  the  Roman  legates 
had  died  on  his  way  to  the  council.*     Of  the  survivors,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  elder,  Julius,  bishop  of  Puteoli,  was  overpowered, 
and  consented  to  the  proceedings  of  Dioscorus  '/  but  the  younger, 
Hilary,  then  a  deacon,  and  afterwards  Leo's  succe^or,  met  them 
with  a  spirited  and  resolute  opposition,   which  so  provoked  the 
Eutychian  party  that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond  from  Ephesus,  and 
to  travel  by  unfrequented  ways  to  Rome." 

«»  Labb.  iv.  30G ;    Leo,   Ep.  xliv.  3.  •  Tillem.  xv.  574.      •  TheocLEp.Ui 

Agaiu^'t  the  idea  that  he  appealed  to  the  "  Evagr.  i.  10.  The  council  of  Cbalce- 

pope  alone,  see  Barrow,  59't ;  Tillem.  xv.  don,  on  the  motion  of  his  snocessor^Maxi- 

5U8 ;  Dupin,  iv.  342  ;  Walch,  vi.  257-2(jO.  mus,  admitted  him  to  lay  communion, 

P  Hard.  ii.  216;  Liberat.  12;  Tillem.  and  nfiaigned  him  an  allowance  out  of  the 

XV.   559,  570-2.    There  are  149  signa-  revenues  of  Antioch.  (Append,  ad  Leonii 

tures— 10  of  them  made  by  proxy.  Opera,  Patrol.  Iv.  732-4  ;  Hard.  ii.  544; 

1  Evagrius,  ii.  2,  says  that  Eusebius  see  Hefele,  i.  483.')    Liberatus  bava  that 

of  DoryloDum  accused  Dioscorus  of  act-  he  was  condemned  for  having  ceuimred 

ing  thus.     Schnjckh  would  seem  to  have  Cyril's  anathemas   as   obscure,     c.  U 

overlooked  the  passage  when  he  named  (Patrol.  Ixviii.  1005). 

Theophanes,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  cen-  *  See    Dupin,  iv.   339 ;    Walch,   vL 

tury,  as  the  oldest  authority  for  the  251-2. 

story,     xviii.  405.         '^  '  Leo,  however,  speaks  as  if  they  h»d 

'  Liberat.    12;    Nat.   Alex.   ix.   167;  both  protested.     Epp.  xliv.  2;  xlv.  2, 

Tillem.   xv.   570-3,  905-6;    Walch,  vi.  &c.    So  Liberatus,  c.  12. 

265.  ■  Leo,  Epp.  xliv.  2;    xlv.  2;  HiUr. 
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Theodosius,  by  edicts  which  bore  the  name  of  the  western 
emperor  as  well  as  his  own,  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
taxing  the  deposed  bishops  with  5festorianism,  and  ordering  that 
their  writings  should  be  burnt,  and  that  no  one  should  give  shelter 
to  them  or  to  their  followers.*  In  the  face  of  these  edicts,  Leo 
with  a  Roman  synod  declared  the  proceedings  at  Ephesns  invalid. 
The  assembly,  he  said,  was  not  a  council,  but  a  meeting  of  robbers  ^ 
— a  name  which  was  generally  adopted  and  has  continued  to  be 
used  in  designating  it ;  and  he  applied,  although  in  vain,  to  Theo- 
dosius for  a  fresh  council,  to  be  held  in  Italy .*^  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  visit  which  Valentinian,  with  his  wife  and  mother,  paid 
to  Bome — probably  for  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chair —  Feb.  22 '?) 
afforded  the  pope  another  opportunity  of  urging  his  cause.  ^•^*-  *^''- 
As  the  imperial  party  entered  the  church  of  the  apostle,  Leo  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  large  company  of  bishops,  and  prostrating  himself  on 
the  floor,  represented  with  tears  the  miserable  distractions  of  the 
oriental  church,  where  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  Palestine  were  arrayed 
against  Syria,  Pontus,  and  Asia  ;^  he  implored  Valentinian  and  the 
princesses  to  intercede  with  the  eastern  emperor  that  the  sentences 
a^inst  Flavian  and  others  might  be  annulled,  and  that  a  new 
general  council  might  be  assembled  in  Italy.  To  this  prayer  they 
assented,  and  they  fulfilled  their  promise  by  writing  to  Theodosius 
and  Pulcheria ;  but  Theodosius  was  persuaded  to  reply  that  he  hail 
not  innovated  on  the  faith ;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  late  hynrxl 
had  been  fair ;  that  it  had  produced  excellent  effects ;  and  that  tlic 
east  was  now  united  in  the  profession  of  the  true  doctrine.* 

The  sudden  death  of  Theodosius,  which  took  jJace  a  few  montlifc 
later,  was  followed  by  important  changes  in  eccleaiaKtical  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
matters.  Pulcheria  had  always  been  oppoj^ed  U9  the 
Eutychian  party,  and  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Ij-oJ 
The  minister  Chrysaphius  was  put  to  death.  Mardaii  uuiU-A 
with  his  empress  in  the  wish  to  favour  ortlujiloxy,  and  expnti->iid 
his  willingness  to  summon  a  general  council/  I>fO  tle«in;d  tiiat 
the  assembly  might  be  held  in  Italy,  and  tliat  It  might  not  di^ruw 
matters  of  faith— since  these  had  iKfcn  already  Hufficlently  HrttJ<d 
—but  might  limit  itself  to  a  consideration  of  the  rjuehtion^.  an  Vf  th<: 

ib.  xlvL     See  Tillem.  nv.  5CS.  577.    In         '  Kpf/.  i\  i\  ■'*» 

gratitude  for  his  eecape.  Hilary  dedi-         <  'J;.;..;.-!,  zv.  ./<''-./;^ 

cated  a  chapel  adjoining  the  UptUtery         •  Th-^     I'-.t-rr*    t/.    ih.-/yJ'^;'*«     w,;J 

of  the  Lateran  '*  To  his  deliverer,  St.  I'tji'.-I.'rria  *r'r  m  lU '^,.i-'.-.*'/f* -.f  J.-^.  « 

John  the  BaptijBt/'     Gregorov.  ii.  V/j.  Kpi*ftJ*5*.  ">/-'»;  ^U  *f«.-ww«,  *^^  i 

•  Labb.  iv.  863.  [  V*'"!"-  ''•«;/''''■':''''•.,. 

»»  "  Latrocinium.**    Ep.  wsr.  2.  *  Ap.  I>:'>ii.  Kj.p.  / ;.  /'J- 
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bishops  who  had  been  condemned^  In  this  the  pope  eiidendj 
lumed  at  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  authority  by  obtaimn^ 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  letter  to  Flarian  aa  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  on  the  Incarnation.*  But  Marcian  also  had  an  object 
in  appointing  a  place  of  meeting  n^nthin  his  own  dominions;  and  to 
this  determination  he  steadily  adhered. 

Anatolius,  an  Alexandrian,  had  been  consecrated  by  IKoeoonB 
for  Constantinople,  and  requested  the  communion  of  Borne.  Ai 
the  see  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Flavian,  there  was  no 
irregularity  in  the  appointment  of  his  successor ;  Leo,  therefore, 
expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  new  patriarch,  if  he 
would  give  a  satisfactory  statement  of  his  faith,  and  would  anathe- 
matize all  who  taught  amiss  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  application  of  Anatolius  was  recommended  by  a  letter  from 
Marcian ;  and  on  signing  the  epistle  to  Flavian,  he  was  admitted 
by  Leo  to  communion.^ 

The  enemies  of  Theodoret  had  succeeded  by  means  of  briberf 
in  procuring  an  imperial  edict  which  ordered  that  his  books  should 
be  burnt,  and  that  no  one  should  read  them  or  give  him  shelter." 
He  remained  in  retirement  in  a  monastery  at  Apamea,  from  whidi 
he  wrote  to  I^o,  asking  whether  he  ought  to  submit  to  the  judfr- 
ment  of  the  Ephesian  council,  and  begging  for  an  acknowledgment 
of  liis  orthodoxy,  in  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  his  numeroos 
writings  and  to  his  labours  for  the  faith.^  His  case  was  examined 
by  a  council  at  Rome,  and  Leo  granted  him  communion.®  In 
the  beginning  of  451,  Marcian  allowed  the  banished  bishops  to 
return  from  their  exile ;  but  he  reserved  the  question  of  their  res- 
toration to  their  sees  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  council, 
which  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Nicsea  on  the  1st  of  September.'' 

Although  Leo  had  been  unable  to  contrive  that  the  council 
should  assemble  in  Italy,  or  to  limit  the  subject  of  its  discussions, 
he  resolved  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  already  sent 
a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  into  the  east,  on  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Anatolius  and  other  bishops  who  desired  his  commu- 
nion ;^  and  to  these  envoys  he  now  added  another  of  each  order. 

•»  Epp.  82-3,  94 ;  Evagr.  ii.  2.  the    pope  alone,   but    to    all    western 

»  Walch.  vi.  32,'J-4  ;  Schrockh,   xviii.  bishops,  see  Tillemont,  xv.  294 ;  Biim>ir, 

469-470  ;  Neand.  iv.  222.    In  behalf  of  595-9.     His  letter,  amidst  all  the  ce'-e- 

Loo,  Reo  Hefele,  ii.  387-9.  bration  of  the  Koman  primacy  which  Lii 

^  Epp.  Leon.  69-71,  80,  83;  Tillem.  circumstances  rendered   natural,  givei 

XV.  587-9,  607-8.  617.  no  hint  of  a  mprettxacy. 

■  Theod.  t.  iv.  p.  703  ;  Epp.  119, 140.  «  Pagi,  viii.  61 ;  TiUem.  xv.  305,  6it. 

»  Ep.  113,  or  in  Leo,  Ep.  52.    That  P  Hard.  ii.  45  j  Evagr.  ii.  2. 

Theodoret  did  not  meaxi  to  «i^i^Qa\  to  \^y^,%»V^, 
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EGs  insinictions  to  the  legates  were  in  a  rery  lofty  style :  they 
rere  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  nothing  was  to  be 
transacted  except  in  their  presence ;  they  were  not  to  admit  Dios- 
!X>ru8  to  appear  as  a  judge,  but  as  an  accused  person.  These 
[yrders  the  legates  endeavoured  to  carry  out ;  but,  although  much 
viras  allowed  to  them,  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  that  un- 
controlled supremacy  which  their  master  contemplated.* 

The  opening  of  the  council  was  delayed  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  was  altered  to  Chalcedon,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  held  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor,  who  had  ^promised  to 
be  present  if  it  were  in  his  power,  but  was  prevented  by  public 
business  from  leaving  Constantinople."  The  number  of  bishops  is 
traditionally  stated  at  six  hundred  and  thirty ;  the  council  itself 
reckons  five  hundred  and  twenty.*  All  were  from  the  east,  with 
the  exception  ot  Leo's  envoys,  and  of  two  African  bishops,  who, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  comnussioned  as  representa* 
tives  of  their  brethren."  The  Roman  legates  and  Anatolius  of 
Constantinople  sat  as  presidents  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  real 
direction  of  the  council  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor's  commis* 
flioners — nineteen  dvil  oflBcers,  who  had  held  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  state.' 

The  first  session  was  held  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  church 
of  the  mar^  St  Euphemia,  which  was  built  on  a  gentle  eminence 
without  the  walls  of  Chalcedon.  Evagrius  describes  with  enthu- 
oasm  the  beauties  of  the  situation  and  prospect,  and  adds  curious 
statements  as  to  miracles  customarily  performed  at  the  church,  by 
the  blood  and  other  relics  of  the  patroness.^  As  soon  as  the 
inembers  of  the  council  had  taken  their  places,  the  Roman  legates 
rose  and,  speaking  in  Latin,  demanded  that  Diosconis  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  as  a  judge ;  otherwise,  they  said,  their  instructions 
would  oblige  them  to  withdraw.  The  commissioners  told  them 
that,  if  they  were  to  be  judges,  they  must  not  make  themselves 
parties ;  but  after  some  discussion,  Diosconis  was  desired  to  take 
a  scat  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  as  a  person  under  accusation.* 
Kusebius  of  Dorylaeum  then  brought  forward  a  petition  charging 
Diosconis  with  wrongs  against  himself,  against  the  late  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  against  the  catholic  faith — a  document  which 
bad  been  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  by  him  had  been  referred 


»  Epp.  88-93 ;  Tillem.  xv.  631-4.  ■  narrow,  4,'>7-4Cl ;  TiUem.  xv.  642-6 ; 

•  Hard.  ii.  49-.V2  ;  Baron.  451.  30-3.  I'Imir-k,  i.   6Hr>;    Noand.  iv.  224.    See 

*  See  Dupin,iT.346;  Walch,  vi.44M-2.  UaUilti,  i.  28-30;  ii.  403-4. 

■  TiUem.  xv.  640;  Walch,  vi.  403.  r  Kvagr.  ii.  4,  •  BAxd.^^%« 

VOL.  L  .^^^^  ^  \ 
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to  the  council.'  By  desre  of  both  Eoaebiitt  and  Dwwirasii 
acts  of  the  Latrocinium  (which  included  those  d  the  Cao^salk 
politin  synod  against  Eutyches)  w&e  produced,  and  the  reifi 
of  them  was  begun.  On  the  occurrence  of  Theodoret'snutt 
the  acts,  the  conimissioDers  ordered  that  he  should  be  a&ei 
Immediately  a  terrible  uproar  arose.  The  Egyptian  pvtv 
tested  that  to  admit  him,  ^  the  master  of  Nestorius,''  vooli 
against  the  fiaith  and  the  canons — that  it  would  be  a  betn; 
tTirist  and  a  driving  out  of  St  CyriL  « Away  with  the  J 
they  shouted,  ^Away  with  the  blasphemer,  the  Nestor 
while  their  opponents,  with  equal  seal,  exclaimed  that  Du 
should  rather  be  ejected  with  his  tnun  of  Mauicl»ai 
murderers ;  so  that  the  commissioners  felt  it  neceseary  to 
the  bishops  of  the  decency  due  to  their  own  character.  Tl 
was  at  length  allowed  to  take  his  seat — ^not,  however,  as 
but  as  a  plaintiiF;  and  the  reading  of  the  Ephesian  i 
resumed.^  AMiile  it  was  proceeding,  Juvenal  of  Jerusal 
the  bishops  of  Palestine,  left  the  position  which  they  had 
near  the  Eg^-ptians,  and  removed  to  the  oppoate  side  of  th 
Other  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  acted  with  Diosconis, 
and  were  hailed  by  the  orientals  with  shouts  of  " 
orthodox!"*  Even  four  of  the  Alexandrian  primate's  i 
were  among  the  deserters,  and  at  last  he  was  lefl  with  on 
Ep}ptuin  bishops  to  support  hinL*  But  he  continues 
himself  with  unabated  pride  and  with  undaunted  resolu 
deniandetl  that  his  case  should  not  be  separated  from 
others  who  had  shared  in  his  proceedings ;  he  oflen,  i 
san*asm,  denounced  the  tergiversation  of  his  former  { 
criticized  the  evidence  with  watchful  acutencss ;  he  told 
bers  of  the  council  that,  in  condemning  him,  they  wouh 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Cyril,  and  all  the 
fathers.'  He  said  that  he  acknowledged  Christ  to  be 
natures,"  but,  on  being  pressed,  he  declined  to  use  the 
two  natures;"  thus  refusing  to  own  that  the  distinction 
had  sul)sisteil  after  the  incarnation,  lie  protested  i\\s 
for  nothing  but  God  and  his  own  soul.* 

Throughout  the  day  there  were  continual  bursts  of 
passages  occurred  in  the  acts  which  excited  the  feeli 
hostile  parties.     Mutual  anathemas  were  shouted  forth 

•  Hard.  ii.  <;9.  *  Tillem.  xv.  651-2.        • 
*•  Hard.  ii.  l:\ :  Tillem.  xv.  648-650.  '  lb.  132.  i 

•  Hard.  ii.  129. 
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Bflserters  and  the  deniers  of  the  two  natures ;  the  descriptions  of 
the  scene  might  recall  to  our  minds  the  tempests  of  modem  repub- 
lican assemblies  rather  than  the  ideal  which  we  might  have  natu- 
mlly  formed  of  the  church's  greatest  general  council. 

It  was  late  before  the  reading  of  the  first  day's  proceedings  at 
Ephesus  was  finished.  The  commissioners  then  said  that  it  was 
enough  for  one  day  to  haye  cleared  the  memory  of  Flavian  and 
Eusebius ;  that  the  emperor  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
Nicaea  and  G>n8tantinople ;  that,  if  he  agreed  in  their  view  of  the 
matter,  the  leaders  in  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus  ought  to  be 
deposed ;  but  that  they  left  the  deci^on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Indiops.^ 

Dioscorus  was  committed  to  a  guard,  probably  from  an  appre- 
Iienuon  that  he  might  secretly  leave  Chalcedon.  At  the  third 
flesrion  of  the  council  he  was  cited,  but  refused  to  appear, 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  under  restraint;  and  when 
informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  attend  the  council,  he  renewed 
his  refusal  on  other  grounds — especially  that  the  imperial  commi»- 
Bionere  were  not  then  present  in  die  assembly.'  Additional  charges 
were  preferred  against  him—- chiefly  affecting  his  administration  r/f 
his  office,  and  his  private  morals,  which  were  so  notoriously  \muI  an 
even  to  afford  themes  for  the  ballad-singers  of  Alexandria  ;*•  and, 
after  he  bad  been  thrice  summoned  without  appearing,  tlie  legaU^ 
pronounced  their  sentence, — that,  because  of  the  misdifmcanoum 
proved  against  him  (among  which  they  included  some  whicti  do  ri//t 
appear  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  proceeiling»; — for 
his  behaviour  at  Ephesus,  for  having  dared  to  exccjmmunicati;  **  tlic 
most  holy  and  most  blessed  archbishop  of  the  great  lUmie,  I^j^//'** 
and  for  having  disregarded  the  citations  of  the  council,  thify,  in  thu 
name  of  the  Roman  bishop  and  of  St  Peter,  with  the  crniwril, 
declared  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  sacerdotal  office  and  dignity/' 
Anatolius  and  otber  bishops  gave  their  judgment  in  mtwAshMotif  *im1 

*  Hard.  ii.  272-3 ;  Eragr.  iv.  4.  ''▼iii.  47^  with  gn*t  jir'/UWIity,  ihUikm 

•  Labb.  iv.  383-6.  that  the  ttxc/mttmulmtiion  wm  iitUfo^l 
k  Evagr.    ii.  4  ;  Hard,   it  327,  336  ;     while  iyujnr^tntn  unl  //thwi  wwe  wmitw 

Walch,  vi.  349-354 :  Gibbon,  iv.  355.  at  Nicais*  for  the  oj^ninK  of  UtM  /y/«jfi/;<l, 

-  Hard.  iL  324.     Baroniua  (449.  168,  Tilleinont  tJV/nA  that   iPuf^^tnjM   wm 

places  this  excommunication  at  Alex-  not  th*rn  nirouv.  •nu»n¥}*  ^'  v-ffHtire  *m 

ttidria,    aoon    after    the    Latrociniuin.  nuch  an  »/Jt.     JJut  t»M.  ',.j«ti//ii  i*  wA 

TUlemont  (xv.  203)  rightly  aays  that  it  whether  »•«  wm  utroiiK  w/uijh  t//  r»ve 

-w.aatNi<iM^but.uipoiiittohaTe  effect    V.     hw    :*^C""""'^''T:JZ 

been  pronounced  during  some  yiait  to  whether  he  wa.  »^.M  -f.'/'i«r>  y^l  'U-Hj 

that  city  before  Barter.  450.    There  in.  raU  'm'/.ii(h  U*  j^of^^mw^  /t.     WaMi 

however,  no  record  of  anv  nich  vi-t,  >i.  rf^-'ij  |-  ""^'f'^''     ..    , 
and  it  iB  in  itaelf  improJbbW.     gJMJ        •  Har^J.  i..  .J4?>i  Krair/,  n.  4. 
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the  condemnation  was  si^rned  by  about  three  liundrcd  memW 
tlie  council.  Smic  of  those  specified  particular  cliaiges  a: 
smHiiuls  of  their  assent ;  many  rested  it  on  tlie  conieo^ 
whirh  DiosiNirus  had  tR^atcd  the  ciUitions  (and  this  ^as  tk 
re.nson  assiirnod  in  the  notification  of  the  sentence  to  tens 
but  tlie  majority  were  content  with  pn)fea?inpto  he  guided) 
o|union  of  the  council,  and  very  few  made  any  reference 
])iitations  on  the  faitli  of  tlie  accused.  The  condemnatii 
ratified  by  the  empi»ror,  and  Dioscorus  was  banished  to  Gai 
rajthlaironiaf  wlien?  he  died  in  454.' 

Iah}  had  sent  his  letter  to  Flavian  to  the  councd,aiv 
also  lH*en  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  meml«rs 
cian :  but,  while  the  pope  wished  it  to  be  received  as  a 
of  do(*trinc  on  the  Incarnation,  the  emperor  regarded  it  i 
nient  subject  to  examination  and  discussion,'*  and  irai 
that  the  faith  should  be  settled  by  the  authority  of  the  o 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome.'  Ilis  commissioners, 
l>roposed  at  the  second  session  that  a  dcfini 
the  faith  should  be  set  forth.  Cecropius  of  Sebastople 
deniurre<l :  the  faith,  they  said,  had  already  been  seen 
creeds  of  Nica»a  and  Constantinople,  and  by  the  letter  1 
The.-e  documents,  and  Cyril's  second  letter  to  Nest- 
then  generally  signed ;  but  the  imperial  commissione: 
on  carrying  out  their  instructions,  desired  the  bishops 
for  five  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  confer  on  the  s 
decree  as  to  faith.* 

At  the  fourth  session  (the  deposition  of  Dioscorus  h 
place  at  the>thinl),  the  commissioners  again 
projwsal.  The  Roman  legates  repeated  th 
which  had  been  already  made — that  the  letter  to  Flav 
creeds  were  sufficient.  The  members  of  the  council 
individually  asked  whether  the  letter  were  agreeable  tc 
documents,  and  rt»plied  that  it  was  so."  The  thirtee 
bishojtei,  who  had  adhered  to  Dioscorus,  entreated  that 
not  be  rt^quired  to  subscribe  the  letter  while  the  see  of 
was  vacant ;  such,  they  said,  was  their  subjection  to  thei 
that,  if  they  should  tiike  it  uj)on  themselves  to  sign, 
would  not  l)e  safe  on  their  return  to  Egypt.  This 
seconded  by  the  intercession  of  the  commissioners,  a 

**  Hani.  ii.  :577.  ■  Hani.  ii.  2S4.r». 

**  Kvii^rr.  ii.4  ;  Scliriickb,  xviii.  47»>.  «  lb.  :U)i»:  TiMeiu.  xv  { 

•   >>«lcli,  vi.  OJT-b.  '  lb.  4+5.  «  Uard.  ii.  386,  413, 
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warm  discussion,  the  Egyptians  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Con- 
stantinople until  a  new  patriarch  should  be  appointed  to  Alex- 
andria.^ At  this  meeting  the  bishops  unanimously  requested 
that  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  metropolitans  who  had 
shared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Latrociuium,  should  be  pardoned, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  acted  under  constraint.  The  request 
was  referred  to  the  emperor,  and,  with  his  assent,  the  desired  for- 
giveness was  granted.^ 

At  the  fifth  session,  a  decree  as  to  faith  was  produced,  and  was 
received  with  various  expresuons  of  feeling.*  But  in  the  ^, 

most  critical  point,  instead  of  stating  that  Christ  is  '*  m 
two  natures,"  it  used  the  expression  '*  of  two  natures."  As  Dios- 
Gorus  had  deposed  Flavian  for  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  the  former 
phrase,  and  had  himself  declared  his  willingness  to  agree  to  the 
other,  the  definition  (which  had  probably  been  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  emperor's  wish  to  conciliate  the  Egj-ptian  and  monastic 
party)*  was  obviously  insufiicicnt  The  legates  said  that,  unless 
the  words  were  brought  into  agreement  with  Leo's  letter,  they 
would  return  to  Rome,  and  refer  the  matter  to  a  western  council. 
On  this  there  were  loud  outcries  against  Nestorlanism.  The  great 
body  of  the  bishops  exclaimed  that  the  decree  was  dictated  by  the  . 
Holy  Spirit,  and  must  not  be  altered.^  In  answer  to  a  remark  by 
a  commissioner,  that  Dioscorus  had  deposed  Flavian  for  using  the 
words  '*i/i  two  natures,"  Anatolius  observed  that  Dioscorus  had 
not  been  deposed  for  heresy,  but  for  his  excommunication  of  Leo 
and  for  his  disobedience  to  the  council's  citations.^  The  emperor 
was  consulted  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  taken,  and  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  of  bishops  should  confer  with  Anatolius 
and  the  Roman  legates.  The  general  feeling  of  the  assembly  was 
atill  against  any  further  discussion ;  there  were  exclamations  that 
those  who  did  not  like  the  definition  might  **  go  off*  to  Rome ;" 
but,  on  being  reminded  by  the  commissioners  that  Dioscorus  liad 
consented  to  the  words  "  of  two  natures,"  and  asked  whether  tlicy 
preferred  Dioscorus  or  Leo,  the  bishops  agreed  to  reconHid«*r  tlie 
matter."*  Thus  the  decree  was  at  length  brought  into  its  prew?nt 
form.  It  confirms  the  creeds  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinoph;,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  general  council  of  Ephesus ;  it  mloptH  \am}\ 
letter  to  Flavian  as  a  bulwark  alike  against  Nestoriaiiisfu  and  tin; 
opposite  error ;  and  while  recognizing  the  sufficiency  of  the  cxihting 

"  Hard.  ii.  413-420.  '  lb.  413.  ^  HaH.  ii.  4 17 

See  Dorner,  li  121-7.    ^|^         d  Hani.  ii.  AV3  ;  lSeaii\.  \n  .  li*-..  j 
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creeds  it  defines,  in  oppoation  to  the  recent  hereses,  Ait 

is  **  perfect  alike  in  Godhead  and  in  manhood ;  Teiy  God 

▼ei7  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh ;  coesBeotiai 

the  Father  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  coessential  with  os  is  to  iliESi^-*^ 

manhood ;  like  to  us  in  all  things  except  mn 4^^ 

and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  to  be  acknowUHlf-it. 

in  two  natures,'  without  confusion,  diange,  division,  or  sepanfin vsi 

the  diflFerence  of  the  natures  being  in  nowise  taken  away  by  MMlliue 

of  their  union,  but  rather  the  properties  of  eadi  nature  I)efl||  Tl^ 

preserved,  and  concurring  into  one  person  and  one  hypost8Si,iii|ttt^' 

as  it  were  divided  or  separated  into  two  personsi,  but  one  iiillli|fi!u 

same  Son  and  only-begotten,  God  the  Word."'  f^^ 

At  the  next  (which  was  the  sixth)  session,  Mardan  and  111 

^     empress'  appeared,  and  were  received  by  the  \iii^ 

with  loud  acclamations,  mixed  with  anathemas  agiM 

Nestorius,  Eutvdies,  and  Dioscorus.     The  emperor  made  a  speeii 

declaring  his  sanction  of  the  decree  of  faith,  and  the  documeot 

generally  subscribed.** 

Theodoret  signed  the  decree  as  bishop  of  Cyrus,  but  had  not  yd 
been  restored  to  his  see.     Although  the  Roman  approval  of  lu 
orthodoxy  had  been  mentioned  in  the  council,  the  fiithen 
in  the  eighth  session  proceeded  to  an  independent  esani 
nation  of  his  case.'     On  appearing,  he  was  received  with  Tiolent 
outcries  from  many  of  the  bishops,  and  was  called  on  to  anathe- 
matize Nestorius.     He  attempted  to  state  his  faith,  declaring  that 
the  recovery  of  his  bishoprick  was  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  of 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy.     But  the  bishops  would  not  listen  to 
any  explanation ;  and  at  length,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  0Te^ 
come  their  clamour,  he  pronounced  an  anathema  on  Nestorius,  with 
all  who  refuse  the  word   Theatokas^  or  divide  the  two  nature; 


1. 


t-t 


\ 


•  The  Gr«ck  reads  ^«  8uo  ^^<r(«y — **of 
two  naturca."  But  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  is  a  mistaka^  Evagrius  ^ii.  4. 
p.  JiU  and  the  I^itiix  version  have  "in 
two  natures;*  and,  after  the  previous 
di£<cuA.<«ion8,  it  would  seem  that  these 
w.»rvlr«  must  have  been  in  the  decree, 
either  instead  of.  or  m  Dr.  Routh  thinks, 
•Scriptoruni  Eccles.  OpuscuW  ii.  119) 
together  with,  **  of  two  natures.*'  See 
Tiilom.  xv.JiAl ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  161  ;  note 
in  Fleury,  iii.  373;  Hefele,  ii.  451-3; 
and  compj»re  the  Sixth  General  Council, 
in  Hard.  iii.  lAOO.  Dorner,  however, 
inaintaius  the  reading  ix,  and  thinki» 
thiit  it  su\)Htantially  ci»nveys  the  same 
uloa   i\a   cy — uiouophyHitisiu   being  ex- 


cluded by  Giber  words  of  the  decree 
("  Christus  ist  aiuB  zwei  Naturen  ftls 
Sohn  su  erkennen  **  =  "  Christos  ist  all 
Sohn  in  zwei  Naturen  zu  ei^ennen''^ 
ii.  129. 

'  Hard.  ii.  452-6;  Routh,  Script 
Eccles.  Opusc.  ii.  75-80. 

■  Hard.  ii.  463 ;  Evagr.  ii.  4.  Tillem. 
(XV.  92:>)  and  Pagi  (^in  Bar.  viiL  31) 
argue  that  the  statement  as  to  Pul- 
cheria  is  incorrect.  But  see  Walcb,  ^ 
44)4 ;  Schpockh,  xviii.  482 ;  and  note  in 
fleury,  iii.  374. 

^  Hani.  ii.  463-488. 

»  lb.  497  ;  Barrow,  573-6  ;  Waldu  vi. 
439. 
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fc^jM  capon  he  was  acknowledged  as  orthodox  and  worthy  of  his 
^-■^  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Theodoret  intended  his 
^^^^Jhema  against  the  errors  which  were  popularly  imputed  to 
^^s^oiius,  without  implying  that  the  imputation  was  just ;  but,  if 
^^  notice  of  Nestorius  in  one  of  his  latest  works  be  genuine, 
"W^€>uld  appear  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  here- 
■^•^xsh  himself."*  Ibas  was  also,  not  without  some  difficulty,  restored 
^    ttie  bishoprick  of  Edessa." 

*JL"he  number  of  the  council's  sessions  is  variously  reckoned,  from 
'"^^^Ive  to  fifteen  or  more.®  Among  its  acts  were  two  important 
^■^^gfulatious  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  precedence  and  jurisdic- 
tion. 

(1.)  Agreeably  to  the  principle  of  correspondence  between  the 
'^^sdesiastical  and  the  civil  division8,P  Palestine  had  been  subject  to 
^*ie  bishop  of  Caesarca,  the  civil  capital,  as  metropolitan.     Jeru- 
"^iilem  was  but  an  ordinary  bishoprick ;  yet,  on  account  of  the 
^Nwared  associations  connected  with  the  place,  it  had  always  enjoyed 
Something  of  a  peculiar  reverence.**     This  undefined  honour  had 
lieeo  formally  sanctioned  by  the  seventh  Nicene  canon,  on  the 
^[round  of  ^^  custom  and  ancient  tradition ; "  and  the  importance  of 
the  holy  city  had  since  been  increased  by  the  growing  practice 
of  pilgrimage,  which  drew  to  it  a  vast  confluence  of  visitors  from 
all  countries  to  which  the  Gospel  had  penetrated.     Encouraged  by 
these  circumstances,  Juvenal  conceived  the  ambitious  idea  of  not 
only  freeing  himself  from  the  superiority  of  CsBsarea,  but  raising 
his  see  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate.    His  first  attempt  was 
made  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  where  the  bishop  of 
Csesarea  was  absent,  while  John  of  Antioch,  to  whom  both  Csesa- 
rea  and  Jerusalem  were  perhaps  subject,'^  was  obnoxious  as  the 
chief  of  the  rival  assembly.     Relying  on  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, Juvenal  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Antioch  ought  to  be 

k  Hard.  ii.  497-500 ;  Pagi,  viii.  106-7;  Dupin,  iv.  85 ;  TiUem.  xv.  310-2,  876. 

Tillem.  xv.  308-9,  603-4.  ■  Hard.  ii.  504-544. 

■  *Ad    Sporacium,    contra    Nesto-  "  Tillem.  xv.  713;    Sehrockh,  xviii. 

rium/  t.  iv.  696-702,  which  is^  in  great  482.    Hefele  Bays  that  there  were  21 

part  the  same  with  Hroret.  Fabul.  iv.  12.  sittings,  on  14  days.    ii.  393-4. 

The  genuineness  of  both  is  questioned  ^  See  pp.  163,  313. 

by  Gamier  (ap!  Theod.  v.  250,  seqq.)  •»  Thomassin,  I.  i.  12  ;  Tillem.  xiv. 

and  others,  and  is  maintained  by  Ne-  451-3;   xv.  198-9;   Bingham,   II.,  xvi. 

ander,  iv.  229-231.     See  Dupin,  iv.  103-  11 ;  Hefele,  i.  387-391.    Against  Blon- 

5;  Tillem.  XV.  621 ;  Schrockb,  xviii.  1 1 ,  del's  notion  that  it  was  exempt  from 

866-9,  374-5.     It  is  not  certain  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  GsBsarea,  see  Tillem. 

Theodoret  resumed  his  see  or  remained  xv.  200-1. 

in  his  monastery,  devoting  himself  to  '  Dollinger  (i.  203)  and  Wiltsch  (i. 

literary  labour.    He  is  supposed  to  have  204),  however,  think  that  the  bishop  of 

died  about  457-8.    Pagi,  viii.  149-151 ;  Ceesarea  was  probably  autooephaloua. 
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directed  and  judged  by  Jerusalem;  but  Ub  pretenaooi  vere 
checked  by  Cyril,  and  were  not  revived  until  after  the  Alexandxwn 
bishop's  deat^L'  At  the  **  Latrocinium,"  where  he  was  agaii 
fiivoured  by  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  by  the 
position  of  the  Syrian  patriarch  Domnus  (of  whom,  as  we  have 
seen/  he  took  precedence  in  the  assembly),  Juvenal  renewed  1m 
claims ;  and  he  had  subsequently  obtained  rescripts  in  his  &nmr 
from  the  emperor.^  The  question  now  came  before  the  coandl  ibr 
final  decision ;  Maumus,  of  Antioch,  although  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  was  disposed  to  agree  to  a  compromise ;  and  the  coancil 
assigned  to  Juvenal  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,*  with  juris^ction 
over  Palestine,  while  Asabia  and  the  second  Phoenicia,  which  had 
been  included  in  Juvenal's  claim,  were  left  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  was  allowed  to  retsdn  tbe  title 
of  an  honorary  metropolitan/ 

(2.)  The  twenty-eighth  canon  related  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  eastern  emperors  had  found  it  their  interest  to  exak 
the  bishop  of  their  capital,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  metro- 
politans on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Roman  bishop  on  the  other;' 
and  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  position  had  been  continuallj 
increasing.  An  introduction  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
necessary  for  such  of  his  brethren  as  desired  to  be  admitted  into 
the  imperial  presence.*  He  presided  over  the  "  home  synod,"  a 
permanent  although  fluctuating  assembly,  which  was  composed  of 
such  bishops  as  had  been  drawn  by  their  afiairs  to  the  residence 
of  the  court,  and  to  which  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  refer 
appeals  in  ecclesiastical  matters.^  Although  the  canon  of  tbc 
second  general  council,  which  placed  Constantinople  next  to  Rome, 
did  not  bestow  on  it  any  jurisdiction,  the  bishops  attempted  to 
exercise  patriarchal  authority  over  Tlirace,  Asia,  and  Pontus;* 
they  claimed  the  right,  not  only  of  ordaining,  but  even  of  nomi- 
nating, the  metropolitans  and  inferior  bishops  of  these  provinces;** 

•  Hard.  i.  1489;  Cyril  Epp,  p.  1©1 ;         ■  Barrow,  416;  GieseL  L  ii,  189. 
Tillem.    xiv.    453;    xv.   202-3.      Cyril         •  Plauck,  i,  617-8. 

drew    Rome    into    opposing   Juvezial's  *»  Tillem.  xv.  703-4;  Walch,  vi.  14^; 

attempts.     Leo,  Epp,  cxix.  4.  note  in  Floury,  iii.  40(.>, 

•  P.  476.  c  Schrockh,  xvii.  27.      CliryBostom's 
**  Labbe,  iv.  618  ;  Tillom.  xv.  204.  intervention  at  Kphesus  (see  p.*o;^7)btd 

•  Socrates  is  the  earliest  WTitor  who  been  rei^uested ;  but  other  bi^^hops  of 
uses  this  title  in  its  modem  sense.  The  Constantinople  interfere<l  of  their  own 
council  of  Chalcedon  is  the  first  eccle-  motion.  (Wiltsch,  L  140-2.)  Noel  Alei- 
aiastical  authority  for  it,  Bingham,  II.  audre,  however,  argues  that  the  juris- 
*vii.  6.  diction   was    conferred    by   the   second 

'  Labbe,     iv.     611-8;     Append,    ad     genend  council,     viii.  182-1). 
I-oonis  OiHjra,  Patrol.  Iv.  731-4  ;  Tillem.         «*  Tillem.  xv.  704. 
203-5,  6»6  ;  lleielo,  \i.  ^VSi-4. 
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they  even  extended  their  interference  into  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  and  became  the  general  referees  and  arbitrators  of  the 
eastern  church.* 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalccdon  was  intended  as  a  com- 
promise of  the  differences  which  had  arisen  from  these  pretensions. 
It  ordered  that  the  metropolitans  only  of  the  three  dioceses  should 
be  ordained  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  tliat  their 
ordination  should  not  take  place  without  a  certificate  of  regular 
and  undisputed  election  by  their  own  suffragans/  The  canon  re- 
cognized the  priyileges  bestowed  by  the  second  general  council  on 
**  New  Rome ;  "  it  referred  these  to  the  secular  eminence  of  the 
dty,  declared  that  the  privileges  of  the  ancieut  capital  itself  rested 
on  like  grounds,  and  enacted  that  Constantinople  ought  ^*  to  be 
magnified  in  ecclesiastical  matters  even  like  the  elder  iin|K:rial 
Rome,  as  being  next  to  it*'^  The  canon  was  signed  by  alxiut 
a  hundred  and  eighty  bishops — many  of  those  who  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  aggrieved  by  it  standing  aloof.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  which  was  the  last  of  the  council,  the  Roman 
legates  protested  against  it,  as  having  been  passed  in  their 
absence,  and  through  a  surprise  practised  on  those  who  had  b;en 
present  The  charge  of  surprise  was  denied  by  the  jjarties  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  legates  were  reminded  that  they  ha/1  U;en  r-um- 
moned  to  the  meeting  of  the  preceding  day.  They  threat#rn«-d  to 
report  the  matter  to  their  master;  to  which  the  c/irijriii«fiOfi«:rii 
replied  by  calmly  telling  them  that  it  had  hf:eu  decjd<:d  by  Um 
synod.** 

.  The  emperor  followed  up  the  council  by  lawH  aaaiis'ii  th<!  Ki;ty- 
chians,'  forbidding  them  to  hold  me^jtinjr-i,  Uj  ordaiu  *-\*'rjy,  and  \,, 
build  churches  or  monasteries,  and  uAicilufi  varioij»i  d>Al/.*,liir>.  //„ 
them.^     Leo,  on  receiving  a  report  of  the  pn>:^;*:^li ''(<'»  <;xj/w»y| 

*  Tillem.  XV.  7"5-0;  H-tfele, ::,  Oiv-T.      i!*r',T4r,  t.'A    *,t..y   i-v*'-'-/   tt^^f.k*,    .,,« 
'  By  befltowing  the  pri viit^r*:  of  onlai:--     ^ .v. ^.'.jf  •.:.*:  v.l'l^ry      '  H^i'l     .      i, , , 

ing  metn>politazu  od  oae  (Atriar'/b.  iL«;  W  *.*,?.',  \.    *'''i.,     i'^ '*)'!•*'  '.••.«.♦  .,-  ,j 

couucil  iri  to  be  UD'Jenv^  u  '/.-^.z^^iX  t,'A  Hy,j»7vj  *♦.  ',";,*.  viv-* ,  *•■''*  ««  ,.^^ 

to  aU — whereas  it  La/l  before  r/tio:.-;.'*s<i  j:»,*.«>yj    uv  *.:■    v,-..'-'  -     j-^-.'/v',  ,    .^ 

to   the  suffragan  bULope.     PJu.'Jc,  i.  ^i.-.*;  #-v.?.   :-•/ '^  t.^^    .t.;^^*,^.lj    ^^ 

611.  f^ijk.".  ^    j./v^'/^..' /«    »»''•     '.i^*  .',.•,. 

*  Hard.  ii.  611-4.  J..,    -,  ,>  ;> .-,  .   //wv^:   •/,  y.,.  ,,    .      ' 

*  lb.     C_'.>-*;;44 ;    T:lltfr.'j.    zv,    '\'.\  »r,,,  .■..-•i.-'..'  v.//.'.  v,  '-^  ""  ■  *^,  .  ^,. 
Schruckh,  xvii.  i:;*-..-.' ;   Vj^.Zik.  l-.S'':.  c '*.«^*a    ?''.••     ','.•,«-'.•••.».■.'.,    '   .;.. 
Tillemont 'xv.  7v*f-7::    '.LjuL*:  "..'.u'.  •.:,';  w.'/.«    /       V  v    /■    .*    .*  jJv    /••,'.' 

aasuuiin:;^  bebavi'^ur  'A  u.*:  .K,r^vx  v.^  v  •, ,»   ,♦,  .«   />;/;/-/»^--    ■■.,  ■   /,, /'  ^^ 

have  di.-»iy>sed  tLe  b-AojM  v.  ;/-€*«  •.;/»  fc,...,   !'■>•      j>.  •     <    .  'i 

cauoD,  with  a  ritw  of  fc«i;ULi|(  y|*  a  r.iw      ;  ..^      .'•.,■;.    i     '.,  -    • ,, 

to  Home.  %  r  .yj    *    .-     ;     /   ^      j-   ,  .  ,v 
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high  approval  of  the  decree  as  to  faith,  but  no  lesB  indignatioi 
against  the  twenty-eighth   canon.      With   a  bold  disregard  of 
history,™  he  denied  that  the  precedence  of  sees  had  depended  oi 
the  importance  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were.     He  asserted  that 
the  canon  of  the  council  of  G)nstantinople  had  never  been  acted  oa 
or  notified  to  the  Roman  sec,°  although  (besides  other  instanon  to 
the  contrary)  his  own  legates  in  the  first  session  had  supported  die 
complaint  of  those  who  cried  out  against   the   d^radation  of 
Flavian  to  the  fifth  place  at  the  '^  Latrocinium."  ^     He  pretenddi 
that  the  new  canon  contradicted  the  Nicene  ooundl  by  suljectiog 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  to  Constantinople ;  and  he  declared  it  to 
be  annulled  by  the  authority  of  St  Peter.     He  loudly  complained 
of  the  ambition  of  Anatolius,^  whom  he  charged  with  ingratitude 
for  the  favour  shown  by  the  Roman  acknowledgment  of  him ;  be 
suspended  intercourse  with  him,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate 
him.^i      Finding,  however,  that,  although  it  was  the  interest  of 
both   Marcian   and  the  patriarch  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  his  lofty  pretensions  had  no  effect  on  them,  he  affected,  in 
454,  to  regard  some  conciliatory  words  of  Anatolius  as  a  retracta- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  had  ofiended  him;  and  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  was  readmitted  to  his  correspondence.''    Aad, 
although  some  of  the  more  extravagant  Romish  historians  profess 
to  suppose  that  Marcian  abrogated  the  canon  by  an  imaginary  law, 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  it  was  steadilj 
enforced  by  the  eastern  court" 

II.  The  canon  in  favour  of  Constantinople  agreed  with  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  centre  authority  in  the  great  sees  by  over- 
powering the  independence  of  the  lesser.^  In  the  same  spirit  which 
led  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  Alexander  of  Antioch  had  endea- 
voured, in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  to  assert  a  claim  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  had  until  then  been  "  autocephalous"* 
under  its  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  Constantia  or  Salamis.  He 
pretended  that  it  had  been  originally  subject  to  Antioch,  but  had 
withdrawn  itself  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century,  on  account 


»  See  Tillem.  xv.  190.      "  Ep.  cvi.  5.         '  Epp.  104-7,  etc. 

«»  Labbe.  iv.  IIU ;  Tillem.  xv.  702.  '  Ep.  VA;  TiUem.  xv.  729-7.V>,  772. 

P  Auatolius  fap.  Leon.  Ep.  cxxxii.  4)         ■  'nUem.     xv.     7l'9-73o;      Schi^kh. 

Bays  that  Iiis  cbaracter  was  not  ambi-  xvii.  43-5 ;  xviii.  491 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  iJtf; 

tious,  and  that  his  clergy  were  the  real  Uefele,  ii.  54-1. 
-movers  in  the  affair.     But  Leo  will  not         •  Schrockh,  viii.  130. 
Admit  the  e&cuao.    lip.  c^lxxv.  ^.  "^  \A\jeKi\>s,**  w^>\k5iAA»d»** 
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of  the  heresy  and  schism  by  wluch  the  mother  chmdi  had  then 
been  distracted,  and  which  it  had  been  reserved  for  Alexander 
himself  finally  to  suppress.^  The  cl^m,  however,  failed;  the 
ooundl  of  Ephesus — perhaps  in  some  degree  influenced  by  enmity 
against  John,  the  successor  of  Alexander, — ^pronounced  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  canons  of  Nicapa.^  But  the  dignity  of  the  patri- 
archs generally  had  been  on  the  increase.  In  some  cases,  they 
assisted  bishops  to  obtain  the  title  of  metropolitans,  on  condition 
of  subordination  to  themselves;  sometimes  they  commissioned 
existing  metropolitans  to  act  as  their  vicars — an  arrangement  by 
which  the  metropolitan  acquired  an  increase  of  power,  but  paid  for 
it  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  independence/ 

The  growth  of  the  Roman  influence  during  the  earlier  half  of 
the  fifth  century  was  especially  remarkable.     As  in  the  preceding 
century,  controversies  continued  to  ari?e  in  the  east.     From  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theophilus  to  IKoscorus  and  Anatolius,  the  great 
bishops  were  divided  by  enmities,  and  one  of  them  after  another 
was  charged  with  heresy.     In  such  circumstances  they  were  driven 
to  look  towards  Rome,  not  only  as  the  principal  church  of  the  west, 
but  as  representative  of  all  the  western  churches.     Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  especially  interested  in  courting  its  alliance,  as  a 
counterpoise   to  the   new  importance   of  Constantinople/     The 
Roman  bishops  afiected  to  regard  such  applications  as  appeals ; 
while  those  who  received  favourable  answers  from  Rome  were 
eager  to  magnify  them  as  authoritative  judgments.^    The  dignity 
of  the  Roman  see  rose  in  the  eyes  of  men,  through  the  exemption 
of  its  bishops  from  that  personal  share  in  the  disputes,  the  intrigues, 
the  scandals  and  calamities  of  the  time  which  degraded  the  estima- 
tion of  the  eastern  patriarchs;   through  the  drcumstance  that, 
instead  of  engaging  in  the  altercations  of  councils,  they  were 
represented  in  those  assemblies  by  envoys,  who  studiously  held  up 
the  name  of  Itome  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  overawe  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  church.^'    By  the  withdrawal  of  the  western  em- 
perors to  Milan  and  Ravenna,  the  bishops,  to  whom  it  would  seem 
that  the  munificence  of  Constantine  had  made  over  the  Lateran 
palace  for  their  habitation,^  were  left  as  the  chief  resident  person- 
ages of  Rome ;  and  both  the  decay  of  the  empire  and  the  personal 

«  lunocent.  Ep.  xxiv.  3  (Patrol.xx.);  *  Barrow,    406-7;    Planck,    i.   635: 

Thomasa.  I.  i.  18.  1.    See  p.  394.  Gieael.  I.  ii.  200 ;  Neand.  iii.  242-3. 

y  Hard.    i.    1617  -  20  ;    Tillem.   xiv.  *  See  MUman,  Lat.  Chriat.  i.  198. 

44^7.  -  See  Stanley,   242.     If  ao,  the  ao- 

•  Planck,!.  619-G20.  called  "Donation  of  Couatantine"  waa 

'  Mosh.  i.  437-8.                         ■.  true  in  this  point  alone.    lb. 
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feeblcncw  of  its  nilere  contributed  to  the  adTUioenient  ofdiee 
siastical  power.  Thus  fiiToured  by  drcumstances,  the  \ii«i\ 
Rome,  with  growing  pretensions  and  through  Yarioos  fcrt 
pushed  onwanb  to  that  aacendancj  which  thdr  soocessos 
dcstiued  in  time  to  attain. 

The  Roman  bishops  had  before  denied  that  their  prece 
originated  in  the  secubir  greatness  of  the  city,  and  bad  pn 
to  trace  it  to  their  alleged  succession  from  St.  Peter.  This 
in  truth,  resolves  itiself  into  the  other,  even  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  St.  Peter;  anccit  is 
that  the  capital  of  tlie  civilized  world  was  the  place  in  which 
of  the  apostles  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  fixed 
And,  if  there  were  any  room  for  doubt,  the  question  w 
decided  by  the  fSftCt  that  the  other  churches  which  trace 
selves  to  him  were  those  of  the  two  cities  which  came 
im}x>rtance  to  Rome ;  and,  further,  that  in  ecclesiastical  a: 
in  ciril  rank  Alexandria  took  precedence  of  Antioch,  althi 
foundaUon  of  tlie  Egyptian  see  was  referred  to  the  age 
disciple,  whereas  the  Syrian  see  was  believed  to  have  been 
by  the  a]X)stle  himself.®  The  derivation  from  St  Peter  was« 
advanced  as  if  it  excluded  the  view  which  it  thus  really ' 
and  the  claims  founded  on  it  became  continually  higher 
time,  it  was  said  that  the  prerogatives  of  Rome  had  been 
on  it  by  the  fathers,  out  of  reverence  for  the  chief  of  tlie 
But  afterwards  it  was  asserted  that  they  weire  inheren 
Roman  see — a  doctrine  which  was  hinted  at  by  Cele?tine 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  but  was  first  broadly  maint 
Leo.^ 

Innocent  went  beyond  his  predecessors  in  his  assumpti( 

A.n.  4«>2-   laboured  earnestly  to  subject  independent  metr 

•*^^-       Carrj'ing  out  an  usurpation  which  appears  to  fc 

bogun  by  Siricius,**  he  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  ch 

eastern  lllyricum,  and  constituted  the  bishop  of  Thcssal 

•  IWrow,    3^.0,    :J72,   414.      For  at-  dence    on    this   account,  wl 

t«Mii|it.-*  to  >;et  over  thw  inversion  of  tho  other  hand  it-s   secular  duix 

onlfp  wlii^li  tho  Uoiiian  theory  would  given    it    ecclesiastical    i>rec 

rt^juiro,  hoi'  Tlioimusin,  I.  i.  8.  0.    Inno-  jurisdiction  over  Jerusalem 

ci'ut    tj.iys    tlmt    Anti«»ch    received   its  '  ^'onc.  Sardic.  a.d.  ;U7  ( ' 

di^'nitv  ••  non  tarn  piv  ci>-itati8  magnifi-  mus,    Ep.    ii.    i    (patrol     X3 

cvutiu.   quam  quod  prima  palmi  Apo-  III.  int<?r  Kpp.  I^ouib    55  i 

atuh  hcdoH  isso  monstrot.ir."     Ep.  xxiv.  Giosel.  I .  ii.  Lv8-9                   ^ 

1.;     EuHobiiw  clsiHsos  his  omi  church,  »  Hard.  i.  r477  •'  Gi*»iw»l    1 

Ut|*u-«.»    amoug  those  founded  by  St.  ^  Sine.    Kp.    4Vpa1^i 

leter  ^Do  Thoophnuia,   5,  Patrol.   Gr.  See  Thomass     T     i  ^  i « ^i 

XXIV.  ♦/JS).     Yet  Cicsarea  had  DO  prece-  113-5.                           '^^^  ^ 
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igainst  various  kinds  of  heretics,  as  the  Pelagians,  the  ] 
of  whom  many  had  been  driren  to  Bome  by  the  traiUeE  c#  A&ica. 
ind  who  appear  to  have  been  convicted  of  groBs  depfavrry.  as  we-i 
IS  of  errors  in  opinion)  ^  and  the  PrisciUianists,  «ho  vere  idZ  a 
considerable  party  m  Spaia  As  to  these  last  it  is  to  be  noced 
that  he  expressly  approved  the  execution  of  their  fcunder.  noes. 
sixty  years  earlier,  had  excited  the  general  disgust  and  ixxiigBaiJGB 
af  the  orthodox.* 

The  calamities  of  the  age  removed  from  the  path  of 
timbition  the  hindrance  which  had  been  opposed  by  the  zzd 
pendent  church  of  Africa, — a  church  distinguished  br  bcyoad 
Rome  itself  by  the  services  which  its  members  had  reaieawd  lo 
theology  and  learning.  The  Africans,  oppre»ed  by  tbe  Ana 
invaders  of  their  country,  were  glad  to  sdA  support  fnm  a  an- 
nexion with  Rome ;  and  the  interference  vfaidi  had  faeea  boMLj 
rejected  in  the  days  of  Zosimus^  was  admitted,  withoot  objetax^MZ 
the  hands  of  the  later  bishop.*  Leo  exteoded  hk  fvay  or«r  Sjo^ 
and  Sicily,'  and  in  Gaul  he  interfered  m  a  rea 
with  gross  injustice  to  one  of  the  most  emisent  Ben  of  tfte  i 

Hilary,  a  monk  of  Lerins,  had  at  the  age  of  tveBxr-eseia 
obliged  reluctantly  to  accept  the  metropoEtan  BOt  ii      ^ 
Aries,  as  successor  to  his  former  abbot  Honoraxzii.  by 
whom  he  had  been  designated  for  the  ofioe.'    He 
for  his  learning;  for  his  zeal  in  executing dkcipliae i 
of  persons ;  for  his  charity  towards  the  poor  and  captives : 
his  unwearied  labours  and  exertions  in  all  tLe  ep  srcfAl 
Such  was  his  eloquence  that  his  Lenten  disooona,  of  bv  i 
length,  were  listened  to  with  unflagging  attentioa.  a^tawdi  aoCir 
weakness  obliged  the  hearers  to  introdoee  tbe  K^eSty  of 
while  he  preached,  instead  of  standing,  as  had  been 
the  delivery  of  sermons.' 

The  sees  of  Aries  and  Vienne  had  formerly  eoctesded  for  jPfr- 
cedence,  and  Zosimus  had,  in  417,  given  a  deci&oc  ia  favfiv  ^ 
Aries,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  foimded  by  TropkeBH,  ne 
Ephesian,  who  (he  said)  had  been  sent  mto  Gaal  by  Sc  P«9er> 
Hilary,  at  a  synod  held  in  444,  depoaeda  bist»pcaaedCem&Bni^ 

«  Epp.  7-8;Bttt».44a.l-7;4^1.7;  Hflar/iMvL    \]sk^t.i 'TmmL'^  ^ 
Sehrockh,  XTiiL  61-4.  ^  G«as»d.  71. 

«^15,iiiit    Sm  aboTcv  p.  29S.  ^  Vzu.  II:  Xnc.  n.  T'. 

•  tiUem.  XT.  423  ;    SdizG(^  xrn.        ^  Zqks.  Effu  ^  YwnL  bl    Ciw. 

1S3;  GieMLLiL226.  Taaria.  c  2l  j^l  Bavl i.  K«  ;  ^cmbv^x 

.  <  BohffdAh,  xviL  150.  vm.  Ul-li'i',  zrx.  13^>:  ChhL  1  x. 

i  TIm  dioios  ii  Mid  to  ksTO  been  oott-  217-^;  Wusaoktiy^k. 
firmed  by  the  deecent  of  a  dote  oo 


tnry  iiiitun*  (if  hi*  i*oiiiinunlcation$  wit! 
ami  n»tunitHi  to  his  diooose."  But  L 
derlariHl  that  the  api»stolic  see  had 
nvi'ivo  appi\il$  tvom  GauL  lie  res 
iiounred  a  sentence  depriving  Hilary 
— a  iK>wer  which  he  n^presented  as  dep 
Kiiiue  ;  and  he  j»rocured  from  Valent 
which  is  supposed  to  have  be 
In  this  the  empertjr,  after  r 
the  Roman  see,  censures  Hilary  for 
clares  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  rightfi 
he  orders  that  no  bishop,  in  Gaul  oi 
innovation  on  ancient  custom  ;  that  the 
hisliop  shall  l)e  obeyed  as  laws  by  all 
wlio  shall  neirlect  a  citation  to  the  tril 
shall  be  forcibly  compelled  to  appear 
pnivimv.*  This  unexampled  law,  ho 
olvyeil,  and  Hilary  appears  to  have  r 
death,  four  years  later  ;  after  which  Le 
hi»iy  memory")^  at  the  request  of  the 
rivalry  of  Aries  and  Mcnne  by  a  divis; 

■  Auii'm'to,  ii.  74.  "  Viti.  10-7.  ixiflex 

*  Kp.  1" :  \\\i:\.  vii.  :.'54  :  TQlem.  xv.  nous  < 

i.n.H.i;  Sdsn-ckh.  xvii.  lo^-U?;  Xeauil.  do  cei 

iii.  •J4:»-7  ;  (Jitfsol.  iii.  2-V-l.  liltert 
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The  power  of  assembling  general  councils  was  not  yet  claimed 
bjr  the  bishops  of  Rome,  but  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
emperors.^  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sum- 
moned against  the  will  of  Leo,  and  in  many  respects  it  thwarted 
his  wishes  and  disallowed  his  pretensions ;  yet  in  the  event  it  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  the  realization  of  his  schemes.  It  was  at 
Oialoedon  that  the  legates  of  Rome  for  the  first  time  obtained 
the  inresidency  of  a  general  council, — ^a  position  which  could  hardly 
httfe  been  refused  to  them  when  the  dissensions  of  the  eastern 
patriarchs  had  compelled  the  emperor  to  rely  so  largely  on  the 
orthodoxy  and  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  indeed,  was  joined  with  them  in  the  presidency, 
while  both  he  and  they  had  no  privileges  beyond  other  members 
of  the  council,  and  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  imperial 
oommissioners ;  but  the  part  which  the  legates  took  in  the  assembly 
was  afterwards  greatly  magnified  by  Leo,  who  usually  spoke  of 
them  as  having  judicially  decided  matters  respecting  which  they 
bad  only  given  their  opinion,  and  of  which  the  decision  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  council  at  large ; "  and  the  adoption 
of  the  letter  to  Flavian,  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  on  the  Incama- 
tion  (although  it  was  not  received  in  submission  to  Leo,  but  was 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  council  ^),  must  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Cliristians  generally. 

In  his  later  dealings  with  the  eastern  church,  Leo  ventured  on 
aome  remarkable  innovations.     It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  great 
patriarchs  to  maintain  representatives  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  their  interests  in  such  matters  as  might 
be  referred  to  the  emperor.^     But  whereas  these  representatives 
had  always  been  chosen  from  the  lower  degrees  of  the  hierarchy, 
Leo  commissioned  a  bishop  to  act  as  his  ordinary  envoy.    Although 
tliiB  bishop,  Julian  of  Cos,  belonged  to  another  jurisdiction,  Leo 
took  it  upon  himself  to  authorize  his  absence  from  his  diocese ;  and 
the  object  of  the  legation  was  evidently  not  so  much  to  guard. the 
interests  of  Rome  as  to  overlook  and  coerce  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.'    Leo  went  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  that  church  by  remonstrating  with  Anatolius  against 
certain  ordinations  and  appointments,  and  exciting  the  clergy  of 
the  eastern  capital  to  control  their  bishop  in  the  administration  of 

»  Barrow,  429-442 ;  Planck,  i.  481.  J  Baron.  45J.  9,  and  Pagi's  note. 

■  Tillem.  XV.  644, 662-6  ;Walch,vi.  408.        ■  Tillem.  xv.  760-1  ;  Dupin,  iv.  145, 

*  See  note  in  Fleury,  iii.  359  leqq. 
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his  office.*  It  was  natural  that  Anatolius  should  resent  sadi  ioter* 
ference,*"  and  a  violent  collision  appeared  ,to  be  inevitable,  when 
the  death  of  the  patriarch,  in  458,  prevented  the  further  progre® 
of  the  quarrel.*^ 

We  need  not  question  that  Leo  conscientiously  believed  himself 
to  be  acting  for  the  benefit,  not  of  his  own  see  only,  but  of  the 
whole  church.  But  neither  respect  for  his  great  merits  nor  charity 
in  the  construction  of  his  motives  must  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to 
his  ambition  and  love  of  domination.  In  him  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  something  approaching  to  the  papacy  of  later  times ;  the 
conception  is,  in  the  main,  already  formed,  although  as  yet  Int 
imperfectly  realized.^ 

A  circumstance  of  difierent  tendency  must  be  mentioned  befbre 
leaving  this  subject  After  the  death  of  Zosimus,  in  Dec^nber, 
418,  the  possession  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  for  a  time  fiercely  am- 
tested  between  Boniface  and  Eulalius,  each  of  whom  was  come- 
crated  by  his  partisans.  Boniface  was  at  length  established  by  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who,  apparently  at  the  bishop*s  request,  enacted 
that,  when  two  persons  should  be  chosen  for  the  see  of  Rome,  anev 
election  should  take  place.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  im- 
portant influence  which  temporal  princes  afterwards  exercised  in 
the  election  of  the  Roman  bishops,® 

■  Epp.  111-3,  151,  155.  157.  101,  &c.  154-7.      Some   curioua    details  of  this 

''  Lea,  Ep.  16. J.  affair  may  be  found  in  the  epistles  U 

*=  Tillem.  xv.  757-7G0,  8U2-811.  Symmachus,  who,  although  a  |K*gau,  asd 

*i  Planck,   i.  6t51-2 ;    Am{H.'re,  ii.    84.  formerly  the   chosen    champion  of  hk 

Barrow  Btyles  Leo  a  *•  riLrcVi/^  pope,**  5*24.  religion    (see    p.  280),     found    himself 

«  Hard.  i.    1237-8;    Bonif.    Epp.  7-8  obliged,  as  prefect  of  Rome,  to  takes 

(Patrol.  XX.);    See  Gratifin.  Proccm.  ad  part  in  moderating  the  contest  fortte 

Dist.    97    (ib.   clxxxvii.) ;    Baron,   419;  bishoprick.       Epp.     x.     71-?<3     (Patni 

Tillem.  xii.   .■>87,  seqq.  ;  Schrrickh,  viii.  xviii.). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. — Conversion  of  the 
Barbarians. — ^Vandal  Persecution  in  Africa. 

I.  Within  about  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Valentinian  III. 
the  western  empire  had  nine  sovereigns.  The  first  of  March  17, 
these  was  Maximus,  the  senator  whose  vengeance  had  *^^- 
been  fatal  to  his  predecessor.  His  wife  having  died  opportunely, 
he  married  the  widowed  empress  Eudoxia ;  but  his  indiscretion  in 
telling  her  that  for  her  sake  he  had  instigated  the  murder  of  her 
husband  excited  her  disgust  and  indignation.  In  order  to  obtain 
revenge,  she  invited  the  Vandals  from  Africa;*  and  her  invitation 
was  promptly  answered.  Within  less  than  three  months  after 
Yalentinian's  death,  Genseric,  whose  fleet  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,*  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Maximus,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  Rome,  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  populace ;  and  three  days  later  the  invader  was  junc  12, 
before  the  walls.  Leo,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  went  ^^^• 
forth  to  confront  for  the  second  time  a  barbarian  conqueror  ;  ®  he 
obtained  a  promise  that  the  city  should  not  be  burnt,  that  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
tortured  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  treasures.  Thus  the 
bishop's  intercession  mitigated  in  some  degree  the  horrors  of  the 
sack  which  followed ;  but  the  Vandals  for  fourteen  days  gave  a 
loose  to  their  lust  and  rapacity,  and  they  returned  to  Africa  laden 
with  plunder,  and  carrying  with  them  a  multitude  of  captives, 
among  whom  were  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters.**  Tlie  charity 
of  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  on  tliis  occasion,  may  be  related 
in  the  words  of  Gibbon.  "  He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  the  church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate 
the  slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a 
captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 

•  Procop.  de  BeUo  Vandal,  i.  4,  p.  188.  whom  God  is  angry."    lb.  5. 

*»  It  is  said  that,  when  cnilmrking  on  "^  See  p.  447. 

an  expedition,  ho  was  asked  by  his  pilot  «•  Proc.   i.  5 ;  Victor  Tununeusis,  in 

a^inst  what  nation  he  intended  to  sail,  Patrol.  Ixviii.  1)43;  Gibbon,  iii.  288-*Jl>l  ; 

and    answered,    "Against    tiioimj^  Gr^gorov.  i.  207-2IH. 
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which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa.  By 
his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals:  tbe 
sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  food  and  medicines ;  and  the  aged  prelate  repeated  his  visite 
both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity  that  surpassed  Ik 
strength,  and  a  tender  sympathy  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
services.  Compare  this  scene,"  adds  the  historian,  "  with  the  field 
of  Cannae,  and  judge  between  Hannibal  and  the  successor  of  St 
Cyprian."*' 

The  loss  of  Africa  involved  that  of  the  revenues  which  the 
Roman  nobles  had  drawn  from  their  estates  in  that  country,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  supplies  of  corn  on  which  the  community  had 
in  great  measure  depended  for  its  support/  With  a  view  <rf 
recovering  the  province,  the  emperor  Majorian,  a  man  of  character 
and  energy  worthy  of  a  better  time,  made  war  on  Genseric  in 
457  ;  and  eleven  years  later,  a  vast  armament,  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  eastern  emperor  Leo,  was  sent  against  the  Vandal  king :  bai 
the  first  of  these  expeditions  was  defeated  through  the  treachery  at 
barbarian  allies,  and  the  second  tlirough  the  incapacity  of  its  com- 
mander, the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  Ba^liscus.^  Britain  had 
already  been  abandoned  by  the  Romans ;  Gaul  and  Spain  were 
gradually  occupied  by  barbarians  of  various  races ;  and  at  length 
the  imperial  dominion  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. The  last  emperor  of  the  west,  Augustulus,  was,  in  476,^ 
compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  and  became  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy.' 

II.  In  connexion  with  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  paganism  of 
the  west  may  be  for  the  last  time  formally  noticed. 

Paganism  had  been  combated  in  the  east  with  severity  and 
success.  The  younger  Theodosius,  as  we  have  seen,''  professed  to 
(question  whether  any  of  liis  subjects  continued  to  adhere  to  it; 
and,  somewhat  later,  he  ordered  that  the  remaining  temples  should 
be  dismantled,™  and  purified  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  in  the 
west   the  old    religion  retained  its  hold  longer.     In  cities,  the 

« 

•  Gibbon,  iii.  29J  ;  Victor  Viteusis,  i.         ^  P.  383. 

8  (Patrol.  Iviii.).  »  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  x.  25.    Theworf 

'  Gibbon,  iii.  287.  ia  destrui,  but,  as  Gt>d«fn>y  observes,  the 

*  Procop.  de  Bello  Vandal,  i.  6-7;  context  shows  that  this  can  only  m«?an 
Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  3'2J,  390-40U  ;  Gibbon,  that  the  temples  were  to  be  cleared  of 
ni.  302-9,  318-321.  idolatrous  objects.      Godefroy  and  Clin- 

^  Or  479.  Compai-e  Gibbon,  iii.  335,  ton  give  the  date  426  ;  Tillemout  ^Emp. 
^th  Clinton,  a.d.  47«;.  vi.    72;    gives   435.       See     Beugnot  il 

'  Gibbon,  iii.  333-4.  220-1. 
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pagans^  when  debarred  from  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship, 
cultivated  the  household  worship  of  the  lares  and  penates,  and 
Delebrated  their  sacrifices  privately,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
laws."  And  in  the  country  the  pagan  rites  were  still  performed 
without  disguise,  and  without  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  their  suppres- 
don.®  Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
remonstrates  with  Christian  landowners  for  suffering  their  estates 
to  be  defiled  with  idolatry  by  the  peasants  ;p  he  describes  and 
denounces  the  superstitious  and  disorderly  celebration  of  the  new 
year,  which  Christians  had  retained  from  the  rites  of  Janus."!  Leo 
the  Great  speaks  of  some  Christians  who  continued  to  worship  the 
son/  Augury  and  other  methods  of  divination  continued  to  be 
practised."  While  Pagans  ascribed  the  calamities  of  the  empire 
to  the  suppression  of  their  rites,  Salvian,^  *'  the  Jeremiah  of  his 
age," "  and  other  Christians,  regarded  them  as  chastisements  on 
account  of  the  remains  of  idolatry  which  were  still  tolerated  in 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.'  Pagans  are  occasionally  mentioned 
as  holding  important  positions  in  the  state;  even  the  emperor 
Anthemius  (a.d.  467-472)  is  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  old 
religion.^  Genseric's  expedition  against  Rome  was  in  one  respect 
&vourable  to  Christianity,  inasmuch  as,  by  carrying  off  a  number 
of  statues,  and  by  stripping  the  capitol  of  its  thickly-gilt  bronze 
roof,  he  removed  from  the  sight  of  tiie  Romans  objects 
which  recalled  to  mind  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.' 
But  in  the  very  last  years  of  the  century,  Gelasius,  bbhop  of 
Rome,  had  to  argue  against  the  celebration  of  the  lupercalia, 

■  Beu^ot,  ii.  204-8.  agaiDst  those  who  had  abused  their  pros- 

•  Hazim.  Taurin.  Serm.  82  (Patrol,    perity,  and  were  now  suffering  in  con- 
Ivii.  693).  secj^uenoe,  but,  as  he  represents,  without 

9  lb.  Serm.  101-2.  being  amended  by  their  sufferings  (yi. 

•«  Homil.  16,  103;  Serm.  6.  12-8;  Niebuhr,  Vortr.  iii.  325).   He  con- 

'  Serm.  xrviL  4.  trasts  the  austere  virtues  of  republican 

•  Salv.  vi.  2;  Beugnot,  ii.  216.  Rome  with  the  luxury  in  which   the 
»  Salvian,  a  presbyter  of  MarseiUes,  Christians  of   his  own  time  indulged 

wrote  a  book  'On  the  Government  of  (i.  2);  and,  while  he  draws  a  dismal 

God/  with  a  view  of  combating  the  picture  of  all  classes,  he  is  especially 

opinion  which  had  grown  up   among  severe  on  the  rich  and  noble  (e.g.  iv. 

•Christians,  that  the  miseries  of  the  time  ^7).      M.  Ampere  has  an  inteivsting 

and  the  sufferings  of  the  good  indicated  chapter  on  Salvian,  ii.  178-191. 

an  Epicurean  carelessness  as  to  human  "  He  is  so  styled  by  Baronius,  476.  3. 

aflbirs  on  the  part  of  the   Deity— an  «  Salv.  viii-  2;  SchrSckh,  xvi.  213-6; 

opinion  which  had  led  many  to  doubt  Beugnot,  ii.  231. 

the  profitableness  of  religion  (De  Guber-  r  Gibbon,  iii.  3167 ;  Beugnot,  ii.  21 1- 

natione  Dei,  i.  1-5,  Patrol-  liii-).     There  2,  238,  248-9. 

IB,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  a  strong  re-  «  Proc.  de  B.  Vand.  i.  5 ;  Beugn^t^ 

publican  and  democratic  etomrtJn  thia  ii.  247. 

writer — his  tone  being 
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which,  although  only  the  lowest  of  the  people  took  part  in  it, 
found  apologists  among  men  of  senatorial  rank.* 

Theodoric  the  Goth,  the  conqueror  of  Odoacer,**  enacted  die 
punishment  of  death  against  all  who  should  practise  any  pagan 
rites.*'  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  law  was  ever  executed,  nor 
perhaps  was  any  pagan  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  re- 
ligion as  to  brave  death  for  the  assertion  of  it ;  but  from  that  tioie 
paganism  ceases  to  appear  in  the  light  of  history.  Remnants  of 
it,  however,  cx)ntinued  to  lurk  in  most  of  the  western  countries; 
although  both  particular  actions  and  popular  customs  which  have 
been  characterized  as  pagan  are  generally  to  be  referred  to  a 
mixture  of  superstition  with  Christianity  rather  than  to  any  inten- 
tional preference  of  heathenism;*^  and  although  much  confusion 
has  been  introduced  by  writers  who  speak  of  the  deities  of  bar- 
barous nations  under  the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology. 

III.  (1.)  As  the  empire  of  old  Rome  disappears  from  view,  we 
begin  to  discern,  not  only  the  great  spiritual  power  which  will 
hereafter  so  largely  engage  our  attention,  but  the  origin  of  modem 
European  states ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  northern  nations  in 
civil  history  brings  them  into  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
churcL  The  hosts  which  in  succession  poured  down  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  soon  embraced  Christianity  ;*  but  their  creed 
was  generally  not  that  of  the  orthodox  community.  The  mission- 
aries who  wrought  on  the  Teutonic  nations  appear  to  have  gone 
forth  from  among  the  Visigoths,  whose  lapse  into  A  nanism  has 
already  been  related;'  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  conversion 
was  originally  to  the  catholic  faith,  Arianism  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  its  stead, — as  less  perplexing  to  rude  minds,  as  recom- 

•  Patrol,  lix.  110-6;  Beugnot,  ii.  274 ;  Yet   perhaps  we   need    not   infer  more 

Gregorov.   i.    251-4.     GolasiiiA   combats  from  this  as  to  the  belief  of  the  pereons 

the  notion  that  the  calamities  of  Rome  than   we   infer  from  the    existence  of 

arose  from  the  neglect  of  heathen  rites,  pagan  ideas  and  practices  in  Scotland  or 

*>  See  below,  p.  530.  in  Scandinavia  at  the  present  day.    The 

<=  Beugnot.  ii.  282;  Giescl.  I.  ii.  345  TruUan  council,  in  691  (?\  forbids  ce^ 

(i-eferi-inj:?  to  Lindeubrog,  Cod,  Legum  tain   pagan  practices   (cc,  G2,   65,  94.: 

Ant.  p.  255  \  but  it  would  seem   that   the   religious 

•*  When  Beliaarius  was  holding  Rome  significancy  of  these  had  been  forgotten 

against  tlie  Goths,  in  537,  it  U  said  that  by  those  who  used  them. 
"  a  fruitlesH  effijrt  to  turn  tlio  gates  of        *  Niebuhr  remarks  that  the  p^opo^ 

the   temple    of    Janus    on   their   rusty  tion  of  Christians  among  the  Goths  was 

hinges   revealed   the   8c«mdalous  secret  much  greater  than  among  the  popiil*- 

that  some  Romans  wore  still  attached  tions  which  they  invaded.      Vortrige, 

to  the  Buporstiti«)n  of  their  ancestors"  iii.  316. 


(Gibbon,  iv.  47;  seo   Proeop.   do   Bello 
Qothico,  i.  25,  p.  375 ;  Gregorov.  i.  370). 


f  P.  304.     Itevillout,  61. 
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mended  by  matrimonial  or  political  alliances,  and  perhaps  also 
because  of  its  difference  from  the  system  professed  by  the  rulers  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople/  Thus  the  Burgundians,  on  the  Rhine, 
who,  in  consequence  of  having  settled  in  a  territory  where  Christi- 
luuty  had  before  prevailed,  had  become  Christians  about  the  year 
413,  exchanged  Catholicism  for  Arianism  half  a  century  later  ;*^ 
and  the  Suevi,  in  Spain,  originally  converted  by  the  orthodox 
bishops  of  Lusitania,  became  Arians  in  469.*  Genseric  has  been 
diarged  with  having  effected  a  similar  change  among  the  Vandals ; 
bat  it  would  seem  that  the  accusation  was  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  name  more  odious,  and  that  the  Christianity  of  his 
nation  was  in  reality  Arian  from  the  first.^  The  conversion  of  bar- 
barian tribes,  unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  usually  began  with  the 
prince ;  and  after  his  example  the  multitude  pressed  to  the  font. 
Among  those  who  had  been  converted  by  such  a  process,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  there  was  very  little  understanding  of  their 
new  profession ;  that  their  Christianity  was  of  a  rude  kind,  and 
long  retained  a  mixture  of  ideas  derived  fix)m  their  old  supersti- 
tions.™ Yet,  with  all  its  defects,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  morality, 
and  although  it  held  but  a  very  imperfect  control  over  the  conduct 
of  those  who  professed  it,  the  Christianity  of  those  nations  did  much 
to  soften  their  ferocity,  and  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the 
more  civilized  races  wliich  they  subdued." 

(2.)  The  religious  story  of  Britain  is  entiUed  to  our  especial 
attention.  Yet  a  writer  who  undertakes  a  general  compendium  of 
church-history  is  bound,  instead  of  exaggerating  the  proportion 
which  that  of  his  own  country  would  rightly  bear  to  the  whole,  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  uniformity  of  scale,  while  he  must  refer  his 
readers  for  further  information  to  works  which  are  expressly 
devoted  to  this  portion  of  his  subject. 

During  the  fourth  century,  we  find  mention  of  British  bishops 
as  having  attended  the  councils  of  Aries,®  Sardica,^  and  Rimini ; 
at  the  last  of  these  it  is  said  that  three  of  them  were  compelled  by 
poverty  to  accept  an  allowance  from  the  emperor,  which  their 
brethren  and  the  bishops  of  Gaul  declined,  lest  it  might  interfere 

K  Schrookh,  xviii.  72 ;  Neand.  iv.  91 ;  he  was  an  apostate  (Chron.  aj>.  428, 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  340 ;  Ruckert,  i.  221.  Patrol.  Ixxiv.).    Qibbon  speaks  of  him 

^  Soc.  vii.  30;  Baron.  413.  27,  with  as  an  apostate  in  early  life,    iii  365. 

Fagi's  notes ;  Rettberg,  i.  254-5.  ■  Sohrockh,  vii.   333  ;  Gieiel.  I.  ii, 

1  Isid.    Hispal.   de  Regibus  Goth.  90  341. 

(Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  1082) ;  Revillout,  63-6.  «  Schrtkjkh,  viii.  337.      •  See  p.  159. 

*  Schrockh.  vii.  345;  xviii.  89.   Idatius  **  Athan.  Apol.  adv.  Arianoe,  1.     See, 

says  that  '*  ut  aliquorum  relatio  habet/*  however,  Stillingfleet,  203. 
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with  the  independence  of  their  judgment  *«  It  is  ako  argued  (lit 
perhaps  with  more  of  patriotism  than  of  plauabibty),  that  then 
were  British  bishops  at  the  council  of  Nicaea.'  Althoagk  it 
would  appear  that  Arianism  was  not  unknown  in  our  ishnd,'  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  liritish  bishops  throughout  the  Arian  con- 
troversy is  attested  by  the  weighty  evidence  of  AtbanaaiB  and 
Hilary.' 

Pelagius  did  not  attempt  to  propagate  his  opinions  in  his  naSiTe 
country ;  but,  when  proscribed  elsewhere,  they  were  intiodaeed 
into  Britain  by  one  Agrioola,  and  found  so  much  accept- 
ance that  the  clergy  resolved  to  call  in  foreign  aid"— 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  thdr  countrymen  bad  been  accustomed 
to  invoke  the  help  of  the  Roman  legions  for  protection  agunst  tlie 
attacks  of  their  northern  neighbours.  In  consequence  of  an  appli- 
cation from  Britain,  German,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,^ 
bishop  of  Troyes,  were  deputed  by  a  synod  of  Gaulish  bishops  to 
combat  the  growing  heresy.^  Their  preaching  *  and  their  sauctitf 
produced  a  great  effect,  which  was  seconded  by  an  abundance  of 
miracles.  In  a  conference  at  St.  Alban'a  they  defeated  the  here- 
tical teachers ;  and  it  is  said  that  German  obtained  for  the  Britou 
a  victory  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  by  directing  an  army,  mostl; 
composed  of  newly-baptized  converts,  to  raise  a  loud  shout  of 
"  Allelujah!"*    About  eighteen  years  later,  Grcrman  was  agidn 


<  Sulp.  Sev.  Hist.  Sac.  ii.  41  (PatroL 

'  See  Stilliugfleet,  133,  seqq.;  Collier, 
i.  65-«>. 

*  Gildaa,  i.  9  (Patrol.  Ixix.);  Beda, 
i.  8. 

*  Atb.  ad  Jovianum,  2  (t.  i.  p.  781)  ; 
Hil.  de  Synodis,  init. 

"  Beda,  i.  17;  Collier,  i.  124. 

*  Lupus  was  brother  to  a  monk  of 
Ldrins  named  Vincent,  who  haa  been 
identified  with  the  author  of  the  '  Com- 
monitorium  adversus  Hroreticos*  (see 
below,  c.  xiii.).  But  Tillemont  thinks 
that  it  was  another,  xvi.  li.'8. 

r  Prosper,  according  to  the  common 
copies  of  his  chronicle  (see  Patrol,  li. 
595),  says  that  those  bishops  were  sent 
by  Celestiuo,  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the 
request  of  Palladius,  a  deacon.  But 
the  p<issago  is  doubtful ;  and,  although 
it  is  very  possible  that  Celestine  may 
have  wiHhed  to  root  out  Pelagianism 
from  Britain  (as  IVosper  elsewhere  states 
thiit  ho  did,  but  without  mention  of 
Oerman  and  Lupus  — Contra  Collator. 
*xi.  2 ),  there  is  much  more  probability 


in  the  statement  made  by  German's  bio- 
grapher, Constantius  (of  whose  book 
there  is  a  metrical  version  by  Heric  of 
Auxerre,  Patrol,  exxiv.  1106),  by  Beds 
(i.  17;  and  others — that  the  application 
from  Britain  was  made  to  the  bishops  of 
Oaul,  and  was  answered  by  them.  See 
Baron.  435.  16 ;  Stillingf.  280-6;  Tillem. 
xiv.  154;  XV.  15;  CoUier,  L  104;  Lin- 
gard,  A.  S.  Ch.  i.  8 ;  Lappenbeig,  L  62 ; 
Kemble,  ii.  356. 

*  That  the  Gaulish  biahops  were  mas- 
ters of  C-eltio,  see  Lingard,  A.  S.  Cb.  L  9. 

•  Beda,  i.  18;  Gildaa,  i.  18  ;  Collier, 
i.  102.  This  is  usually  placed  in  Wal(». 
which  tradition  represents  as  the  chief 
scene  of  German's  exploits,  and  as  ia- 
debted  to  him  for  monasteries,  schools, 
&c.  But  Dr.  Lingard  remarks  that  all 
such  representations  take  their  coloor 
from  a  later  time,  when  the  Britons  bad 
been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the 
Saxons.  (A.  S.  Gh.  L  10-1.)  It  haa 
been  said  that  German  and  Lupus  ia- 
troduced  the  Gaulish  liturgy  into  Bri- 
tain ;  but  this  Mr.  Palmer  considers  a 
uiistako.     Grig.  Lituz^.  i.  1 76-7,  ed.  2. 
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invited  to  visit  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  remains 
of  Pelagianisin,  which  had  begun  to  revive ;  and  his  labours  were 
again  successful.^ 

The  Romans,  finding  themselves  unable  to  spare  the  forces 
necessary  for  a  military  establishment  in  Britain,  had  abandoned 
the  island  in  the  year  409.®  After  their  withdrawal,  the  govern- 
ment became  gradually  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  petty 
princes,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  such  that 
the  calamities  which  followed  are  represented  as  a  righteous  judg- 
ment on  it.**  In  449,  the  Jutes  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said  to 
have  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet^  The  Jutes,  Angles,  and 
Saxons  poured  in  on  the  country,  and  by  degrees  got  possession  of 
all  except  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west.  **  Public  and 
private  buildings  were  alike  destroyed,"  says  Bede ;'  "  priests  were 
everywhere  murdered  at  the  altar ;  bishops  and  their  people  were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered  with  fire  and  sword,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  bury  the  victims  of  such  cruelty.  Some  of  the  wretched 
remnant  were  seized  on  the  mountains,  and  were  butchered  by 
heaps ;  others,  worn  out  with  hunger,  surrendered  themselves,  and 
on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
embraced  perpetual  slavery  for  the  sake  of  sustenance;  some 
sorrowfully  made  for  regions  beyond  the  sea ;  others  remained  in 
their  country,  and,  in  continual  trembling  and  anxiety,  led  a  life 
of  poverty  among  mountains,  forests,  and  lofty  rocks."  ^  Some  of 
the  Britons  found  a  reftige  among  the  kindred  inhabitants  of 
Ajrmorica;**  such  of  them  as  became  serfs  to  the  conquerors 
'gradually  lapsed  into  heathenism;  while  those  who  maintained 
their  independence  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  or  Cumberland,  although 
they  preserved  their  Christianity,  lost  their  Roman  civilization  and 
the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Britain  was  withdrawn  from  the 
view  of  the  Roman  world,  and  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  land 
of  mystery  and  fable.* 

^  Beda,  i.  21.  struction  than  in  reconstruction.     See 

«  Gibbon,  iii  163;  Turner's  Anglo-  Lappenbere,   i.  65,  seqq. ;   Thorpe,  in 

Saxons,  i.  180.  transl.  of  Lappenb.,   i.  275;   Lingard, 

*  See  Gildaa,  iKKw/rt;  Bed.  i.  12,  14;  H.  E.  i.  74-6;  Martineau,  11-2. 
Lingard's  Hist.  Engl.  i.  66-7 ;  Palgrave*s  '  i.  15. 

Anglo-Saxons,  30.    That  there  was  pro-  «  This  passage    is  mainly  borrowed 

bably  some  exaggeration    in  this,   see  from  Gildas  (i.  25),  and  is  suspected  of 

Walter,    '  Das   alte  Wales,'  81   (Bonn,  exaggeration  or  fable.    Turner,  i.  181 ; 

1859).  Kemble,  I  21. 

•  Beda,  i.   15.     See  as  to  the  date,  *»  Inett,  i.  11 ;  Turner,  ii  213.    See 
Stillingfleet,  470-3.     Hengist  and  Horsa  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  2,  and  Suppl. 
are  supposed  to  be   mythical  by  Mr.  Notes,  No.  1 ;  Merivale,  i.  252. 
Kemble  (i.  19,  32)  and  others,  whoM  *  Pi-ocop.  de  BeUo.  Goth.  iv.  21 ;  Gib- 
theories,  however,  agree  better  «,  iii.  433-5.    From  the  circ\iu«.t»SkRfc 


5^W  SCOTLAND— IRELAND.  iwiL 

(3.)  Amid  the  fictions  with  which  the  early  history  of  Soadml 
b  overlaid,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  certain  that  NiniaD  preadiediD 
the  l>eiriiiiiiii^  of  the  fifth  century  among  the  southern  Pictfl,  wbo 
inliabited  fhe  eomitr)-  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Gnat- 
pians.^  This  missionar}'  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Bdti&k 
chief,  to  have  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  to  have  alb- 
wards  visited  2St.  Martin  at  Tours.™  Returning  to  his  natiie 
countrj-,  he  fixed  his  see  in  Galloway,  where,  with  the  aid  of  nuanH 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Tours,  he  erected  a  cburdi 
in  honuur  of  St  Martin.  This  building,  being  of  white  stone 
(whereas  the  British  churches  were  usually  of  less  durable  materials), 
was  disitiiiguished  by  the  name  of  Candida  Cobcl,^  which  became 
that  of  the  see.  Ninian's  labours  may  probably  be  dated  between 
the  years  412  and  432."" 

(4.)  It  is  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth  century  tliat  the  codtw- 
sion  of  In^land  is  usually  referred.  Although  there  had  probably 
been  some  Christians  in  the  island  before  that  time,^  tlie  accounts 
of  bishops  who  arc  said  to  have  previously  flourished  there  are 

that,  although  the  Roman  remains  in  (RiiBsell  in  Spottiswoode,  i.  25^).  Tbi 
Britain  exhibit  •*  recordu  of  almost  every  hit*  biographer,  however,  shows  rewon 
religion   of  the   heuthcn  world,*'  there  for  Bupposinj;  that  the  name  wm  older, 
ha<l  not.  a   few  ycaiN  ai;i>,  been  found  bein^  tieriveil,  not  from  Xiniau's cburcfa, 
amona:    them    "  the    slijjhtest   tnice    of  but  from  Bome  other  building.— 9*). 
Christiaiiity.**   a  writer  in  the    •  Edin-        •  Beda,  iii.  4 :  I^pottiawoode,  i.  Vl. 
bui-gh    Review'    'July,    1851,    p.    191)        p  This   seems    to   be   implied  in  8t. 
Would  infer  that  there  was  no   Chris-  Patiiok'ji   *  Coufewion  *  ('22),  where  he 
tianity  in  t hid  island  before  the  coming  spo.iks  of  himself  as  having  gone  **  ufiqae 
uf  Au^uNtine.     But  it  must  be  remem-  ad  exteras  partes,  ubi  nemo  ultra  enfc, 
beretl  -not  to  mention  other  objections  et     ubi     nunquam     aliquis    jierrenerat 
to  this  strangely  precipitate  conclusitm")  qui   baptizarct,  ant   clerici.s  ordinal^, 
that  the  tnu^es  of  heathen  religion  found  aut    populuin    consummaret,"— ''  from 
in  Britiiin  are  all  connected  with  things  which,"  says  Mr.  King  (i.  3).  '•itisevi- 
whieh  were  not  practised  by  the  Chris-  dent  that  some  of  the  less  remote  j>art« 
tians  of  the  times  in  question — the  wor-  hatl    been    visited    by    Chriatiau   mis- 
ship  of  images,  the  sacritice  of  animals,  sionaries  already."      Compare  Prosper, 
the  custom  i»f  burning  the  bodi«^s  of  the  quoted  below,  p.  508,  n.**.  Among  the  ar> 
detul,  and  t>f  preserving  their  ashes  in  guments  for  the  Gi*eek  origin  of  the  Iriiih 
urns.     [In  the  *  Qmu-terly  Review,*  cvii.  church  is  one  of  an  architectiu^  kind— 
i:J5  (JanuaiT,  18'ni  ,   it  is   stated   that  that  the  earliest  Irish  buildings  resemble 
one  Christian  monogium  has  been  found  the    Cyclojicau    masonry    (FergusMtu's 
in  Northumberland,  and  one  in  Dorset-  Handbook   of  Architecture,   916,  9"24). 
shire.]  But  surely  it  is  more   likely  that  two 
^  Sec  Onib,  i.  15-G.  barbarous  nations,  although  distant  in 
■  The   'Life   of  Ninian,'  by  Aclred,  time  and  in  place,  should  have  built  in 
written  about    1 15u,    is  in  Pinkerton's  the  same  rude  fashion,  than  that  Greek 
'Vitaj    SanctH)rum,'    I^nd.     1789,    pp.  ecclesiastics  of  the  imperial  days  should 
l-2a.   See  albo  T.  Innes'  *  Civil  and  Eccl.  have  reverted  to  the  Cyclopean  style  .« 
Hint,    of    Scotland*     (Spalding    Club,  a  model.      Mr.    Petrie,  in    his  learned 
1H5.1),  b.  i.  cc.  27-s,  :n,  34  ;  and  the  ae-  essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
count  of  Ninian  in  the  •  Lives  of  English  of  Ireland  (Dubl.  1845),  does  not  refer 
^>aints/  1844,  pp.  14,20  ;  Gnib,  i.  I-IO,  any  of  these  buildings  to  an  age  earlier 
»«M(l.                   ,.   .^  thim  that  .>f  St.  Patrick. 
"  In  Saxou  //'^"•'^'•",  now  Whithorn 
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generally  rejected  as  fabulous.**  Patrick,  the  "  apostle  of  Ireland,"' 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  born  at  a  place  called  Bonaven/ 
which  by  some  writers  is  identified  with  Boulogne,  while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  a  village  which  from  him  is  called  Kilpatriek,  near 
Dumbarton.^  His  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Succath.^ 
His  father,  Calphurnius,  was  of  curial  rank,  and  a  deacon  of  the 
church ;  his  grand&ther,  Potitus,  was  a  presbyter.*  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  the  youth  was  carried  off  as  a  captive  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  employed  in  tending  sheep  or  cattle  amid  the  loneliness  of 
forests  and  mountains.  In  this  occupation  he  was  exposed  to  great 
miseries,  but  his  soul  was  visited  by  thoughts  to  which  it  had 
before  been  a  stranger ;  he  prayed  often,  and  hb  inward  fervour 
rendered  him  insensible  to  the  frost,  the  snow,  and  the  rain.^ 
After  six  years  of  captivity  he  was  delivered  by  means  in  which, 
according  to  his  narrative,  Providence  takes  the  aspect  of  miracle, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country.'  Years  passed  on ;  Patrick, 
according  to  some  accounts,  had  travelled  widely,  and  had  studied 
under  Martin  of  Tours  and  German  of  Auxerre;^  and  he  had 
been  ordained  a  presbyter,  when  he  felt  himself  called  by  visions 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  land  where  he  had  been  a  captive.^ 
His  friends  opposed  his  design  of  casting  himself  among  its  savage 
people  f  one  of  them,  who  was  most  familiar  with  him,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  consecration  by  divulging  some  act  which  Patrick 
had  confided  to  him  as  having  been  committed  under  the  age  of 
fifteen — thirty  years  before ;  but  he  resolutely  broke  through  all 
hindrances,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Irish. 
Palladius,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  but  probably 
a  native  of  Britain,  had  lately  been  consecrated  by  Celestine,  and 

**  TiUem.  xvi.  454;    Schrockh,  xvi.  «  He  speaks  (Conf.  10)  of  being  "in 

219 ;  Lanigan,  i.  22,  36-7  -,  Villanueva,  Britanniis "  with  his  parents.    Dr.  Liani- 

n.  in  S.  Patr.  230.  gan  strenuously  contends  for  the  Qaulish 

'  On  the  subiect  of  St.  Patrick,  there  birth  (L  88,  seqq.),  and  Mr.  King  thinks 

are  disputes  which  render  it  hazardous  it  most  likely  (i.  17).    On  the  other  side 

to  express  an  opinion  on  any  point  con-  see  Ware,  ii.  5 ;  T.  Innes,  p.  34 ;  Words- 

iiected  with  his  history.     Hy  some  his  worth  on  the  Irish  Church,  31-2 ;  also 

very  existence  is  denied.    ( See  Lanigan,  '  Origines  Parochiales  Scotise '  (pub.  by 

i.  48-79 ;  King,  i.  Vi-6  ;   British  Maga-  the  Bannatyne  Club),  i.  20. 

sine,  vols,   viii.-ix.;  xxiv.    597,    seqq.;  °  Lanigan  thinks  that  this  name  means 

XXV.  1 30.  seqq.)     His  birth  is  placed  by  **  wearer   of   the    succci,"  an    episcopal 

Usher  as  eany  as  372,  and  he  is  said  to  garment ;  and  therefore  that,  if  Patrick 

have  lived  to  120.    Tillemont  places  his  ever  bore  it,  it  was  given  to  him  by  the 

birth  between  395  and  415  (xvi.  455);  Irish. — i.  141. 

Lanigan  in  ;>87  (i.  137).     See  Schrockh,  »  Conf.  i. ;  Ad  Subditos  Corotici,  5. 

XV.  223;   and  the   article    Patricius,  by  ^  Conf.  i.  2,  6.         »  lb.  6-9 ;  11-3. 

Prof.  Ramsay,  in  Smith's  Dictionary.  •  See  Lanigan,  c.  iv. ;  King,   i.  28. 

■  Confessio,  1,  in  his  works  edited  by  Martin,  however,-  died  not  later  than 

Villanueva,    Dubl.    1835;     or    Patrol.  400.     See  p.  298. 

liii.  ^  Conf.  10.                       «  lb.  20. 
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sent  to  labour  among  that  nation,^  although  rather  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  suppression  of  Pelagianism  than  to  the  converaion  of  the 
heathen  as  the  primary  object  of  his  misnon  f  but  after  a  short  stay 
he  had  withdrawn,  and  apparently  had  died  in  Scotland.'  Patrick  wm 
more  persevering  and  more  successful/  He  devoted  the  remunder 
of  his  life  to  the  Irish — denying  himself  the  satisSaction  of  rmAr 
ing  his  country  and  his  kindred,^  and  labouring  with  great  effisct^ 
although  often  exposed  to  perils  fix>m  the  hostilitj  of  the  dnuds, 
and  of  the  heathen  princes,  who  slew  many  of  his  conTerts.^  The 
date  usually  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  his  mission  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Ninian's  death — a.d.  432  ;  the  time  of  lus  own 
death  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  is  most  probably  refened 
to  the  year  493> 

(5.)  In  Southern  Germany,  where  the  church  had  been  r^o- 
larly  organized  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  preserration 
of  the  faith  through  the  changes  and  troubles  of  the  age,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  new  masters  of  the  country,  were  mainly  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Severin,  the  '*  apostle  of  Noricum."  ™  The  origin 
of  this  missionary  is  unknown ;  he  himself,  as  if  from  a  feeling  of 
humility,  took  pains  to  conceal  it ;  but,  although  he  came  imme- 
diately from  the  east,  the  purity  of  his  Latin  was  supposed  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  Italian  birth,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
spiritual  perfection,  had  betaken  himself  to  some  oriental  solitude? 
Severin  appeared  in  the  region  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Attila  (a.d.  454),  and  declared  that  he  felt  him- 
self called  by  visions  to  forego  his  taste  for  a  contemplative  life,  in 

^  "  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes."  most  likely  that  the  confiecration  took 

(Prosp.  Chron.  a.d.  435;  Beda,  i.  13.)  place  in  France  (i.  28-31).    See  Tille- 

It  seeuis  certain  that  the  *'  Scots  "  here  mont,  xvi.  458-9 ;  Neand.  Ch,  Hist,  iil 

meant  were  the  Irish  (see  Stillingfleet,  174 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  340 ;  Wordsworth,  31. 
Introd.  cxxvii. ;  T.  Innes,   b.  i.  c.  39;        *  Conf.  19. 

Lanignn,   i.  9-11,  4(>).     Perhaps,  how-        '  lb.    22-3.      See     hia    epistle    *'Ad 

ever,  I  ought  to  feel  myself  bound  to  Christianos  Corotici  tyraimi  subditos." 
take  part  with  Skinner  (i.  48-04),  Bp.        ^  Ware,  ii.  22 ;  King,  i.  35.   Tillemont 

Kussell  (i.  7),  and  others  of  my  country-  places  the  mission  not  earlier  than  440 

men,  in  maintaining  that  Palladius  was  nor  later  than  400  (zyI.  783-4).     Lani- 

sent  to  some  of  the  same  race  who  had  gan  (i.  207)  dates  St.  Patrick's  death  in 

already  settled  in  Scotland,  465  ;  Dr.  Wordsworth  (34)  and  others  in 

«  Prosp.  c.  Collat.  xxi.  2  ;  llussey,  n.  492.    There  was  in  the  same  age  another 

in  Bed.  i.  13.  eminent  missionary  to  Ireland,  Sen-Pa- 

'  Tillem.   xvi.   454;   Collier,  i.  117;  trick  {u  e.  Patrick*  the  elder),  who  hu 

Schrockh,  xvi.  220-1 ;  Xeaud.  iii.  174;  often  been  confoimded  with  St.  Pivtrick, 

Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.  iii.  98-9 ;  Words-  but  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  have 

worth,  27 ;  Grub,  i.  2:j-4.  been   the    same  with    Palladius.      His 

*  Tillem.  xvi.  400,  seqq.     The  story  death  is  placed  in  458  or  461.    King, 

of  Patrick's  having  also  been  sent  by  i.  65. 

Celestine  (Nennius,  56)  is  a  later  fiction.        «  Rettberg,  i.  228-9.     The  authority 

His  'Confession'  (cc.  lo,  seqq.)  favours  for  Severin  is  a  Life  by  Eugippiiis,  an 

the  idea  that   he   wiia  couKccrated    in  Africau  abbot.     (Patrol.  Ixii. ) 
^Britain.     Mr.  King,  V\o\\e>viv,  ^,\u\A^5.&  \\.        ^  N\\aL,\. 
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mier  that  he  might  labour  among  the  people  of  those  countries, 
^hich  were  then  desolated  by  the  barbarian  invasions.**  The  sight 
)f  his  voluntary  austerities  encouraged  the  wretched  inhabitants  to 
endure  the  privations  and  other  evils  which  for  them  were  unavoid- 
able ;  ^  he  gained  a  vast  influence  over  all  classes,  and  obtained 
rom  the  richer  the  means  of  relieving  those  whose  distress  was 
greatest*^  Severin  declined  consecration  as  a  bishop,  on  the 
2^und  that  he  was  sufficiently  employed  in  the  ministration  to 
irhich  he  had  dedicated  himself;  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
nonks  of  whom  he  founded  conmfiunities  at  Vienna,  Juvavium 
[now  Salzburg),  Passau,  and  elsewhere/  His  venerable  character 
md  life  awed  the  rude  invaders,  who  at  his  suit  often  showed  mercy 
to  the  helpless  population ;'  his  presence  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  place  of  his  abode,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  towns  on  the  Danube  entreated  him  to  reside  among  them 
by  turns/  His  prayers  were  believed  to  prevail  with  heaven ;  the 
^ifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.  Among  the 
Dstances  of  his  prophetic  foresight,  it  is  related  that,  when  visited 
by  Odoacer,  who  had  lately  enlisted  in  the  imperial  guard,  he  dis- 
cerned in  the  meanly  dressed  recruit  the  future  king  of  Italy ;"  and 
:hat  he  foretold  the  day  of  his  own  death,  which  took  place  in  482.* 
(6.)  The  most  important  conversion  of  the  fifth  century  was 
^hat  of  Chlodowig  or  Clovis,  who,  from  being  king  of  the  Salian 
Franks,  with  a  narrow  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toumay 
ind  Cambray,^  became  the  founder  of  the  great  French  monarchy. 
Clovis,  who  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  kingdom  in  482,  married 
in  493  Chrotochild  or  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Chilperic,  a 
Burgundian  prince  who  had  adhered  to  the  catholic  faith  while 
the  rest  of  his  family  fell  into  Arianism,  and  having  been 
leprived  of  his  inheritance  and  of  life  by  his  Arian  brother  Gun- 
iobald,  was  popularly  regarded  by  the  catholics  of  Gaul  as  a 
martyr  for  the  orthodox  faith.*  Clotilda  long  and  zealously  urged 
ler  husband  to  embrace  ("hristianity ;  but  although,  among  other 
jtidences,  she  represented  to  him  the  miracles  for  which  the 
shrine  of  St  Martin,  at  Tours,  was  then  famous,*  Clovis  remained 
obstinate — measuring  the  power  of  a  deity  by  the  prosperity  of 
lis  worshippers,  and  supposing  that  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 

•  Vita,  7,  11,  17.  P  lb.  11.  39-42;   Maclear,  « Christian  Misdons  in 
1  lb.  9,  25,  26.  the  Middle  Agea.'  46-51,  Camb.  1S63. 

'  lb.  4,  17 ;  llettbersr,  i.  244.  7  Hallam,  Middle  Agea,  Suppl.  Notes, 

•  lb.  27,  39.  "  4 ;  Perry,  c.  2 ;  Rettbeig.  i.  263. 

«  Vita,  19.  «  lb.  14.  ■  Gitjgor.  Turon.   ii.   28;    Revillout, 

«  lb.  51.    See  on  Severin,  Neander,    60-7  ;  Ruckert,  i.  315;  Perry,  75. 
::h.  Hist.  V.  34-6  ;  Memorials,  333^341;        •  Nicet.  Ti-evir.  Ep.  l  4-5  ^PatroU 
Dznnnm,  Civ,  Chret,  au   .*>"*  flHHMb^iXviu.) ;  ISeand.  n.  V^. 
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empire  was  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the  reli^on  which  it  had  pro- 
fessed.^ The  queen,  however,  prevailed  with  him  to  let  their  firrt- 
bom  son  be  baptized^  and,  in  the  hope  of  producing  an  impreflaon 
on  Clovis,  the  rite  was  administered  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  but 
the  death  of  the  child,  which  took  place  within  a  few  days,  furmshed 
the  king  with  a  new  argument  against  a  diange  of  religion.  A 
second  son  was  also  bapUzed,  and,  as  he  too  fell  adt,  Ckms 
expected  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  to  show  itself  in  a  repetition 
of  the  elder  brother's  fate ;  but  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  Clotilda, 
the  prince  recovered."^  The  queen  continued  her  attempts  to  cod- 
vcrt  her  husband,  but  without  success,  until  at  length, 
when  engaged  with  the  Alemanni  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,* 
Clovis,  finding  himself  in  danger,  invoked  the  aid  of  Christ,*  declaring 
that  his  old  gods  had  failed  him,  and  vowing  to  become  a  Christian 
if  he  should  obtain  the  victory.^  The  Alemanni  were  defeated ; 
and  at  Christmas,  496,  Clovis  with  three  thousand  of  his  warriors 
was  baptized  at  Reims  by  the  bishop,  Remigius.  The  cathedral 
was  sumptuously  adorned,  brilliant  with  the  light  of  innumerable 
tapers,  and  filled  with  perfumes  of  such  sweetness  that  (as  we  are 
told)  those  who  were  present  supposed  themselves  to  be  breathing 
the  odours  of  paradise.^  As  the  king  entered,  amid  the  solemn 
chant  of  hymns,  he  was  struck  with  awe,  and,  turning  to  Remigins, 
who  held  him  by  the  hand,  he  asked  whether  this  were  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  that  had  been  promised  to  him  ?  "  No,"  replied 
the  bishop;  "but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither."^  The 
worIs  of  Remigius  at  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  arc 
famous — **Sicambrian,  gently  bow  thy  neck  ;  worship  that  which 
thou  hast  burnt,  and  burn  that  which  thou  hast  wor8hip})ed."' 
And  no  less  celebrated  is  the  exclamation  of  Clovis  when  the  bishop 
one  day  read  to  him  the  story  of  the  Redeemer's  passion — "Had  1 
been  there  with  my  Franks,  1  would  have  avenged  his  wrongs ! ''  ^ 

'•  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  20  ;  GibboD,  iii.  88rt.  not  appear  until  the  time  of  Hincmar, 

«  Gro^f.  Tur.  ii.  i?0.  tbi-ee  ceuturies  aud  a  half  later  O'i^ 

••  Ziilpicb,  near  Bonn.  llemig.   40;    AnnaleA.  a.d.   809,);   even 

•=  '*Jo^u  Christe,  quern  rhrotechildis  Kohrbacher,  for  once, 

piiedicat   esse  illiuni  Dei  vivi.'"     Grear.         ......  n       »  .     ^  ..       j„- 

L        '•   .,.j  ^*^5'  "  pr(\)iat  aMj>M//A(.  ct  sc&aulpcdalfii  Toita,** 

'  Papn,    viii.    r»28;    Gibbon,    iii.   385.  and -.viii.  487;  is  aj«hamed  now  to  lOiin- 

»Sc*e  Ilallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  2.  tain  it.      The  i)hial  waa  broken  dnrini: 

«  (ireg.  Tur.  ii.  ;^1,  the  first  Fi"ench  revolution,  but  a  |Kirt 

'•  Hincniiir.    Vita  llemig.  :^8  (Patrol,  of  its  contents   is   said    to    have    Ken 

cxxv.).  pi-esorved,  and  used  at  the  coronftti»«n 

*  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  'M.  of  Cliarlea  X.     See  Mosh.  i.    421-J  :ukI 

^  Fredegar.  Epitom.  21  (Patrol.  Ixxi.).  notes;  Schnickh,  xvi.  2:J9-*J4.'.  ;  GieM.-!. 

Tlje  story  of  the  phial  of  chrism  said  I.  ii.  4J0;  Martin,  i.  424  ;  Migiio  in  IV 

to  have  been  bro\n»\\t  \>y  a  i\o\e  ^totdl  ^x^^\Avv\.'l^l'v^. 

heaven  for  the  l)a\>tiH\i\  <>t  C\o\\r,  ^oc* 
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There  18  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  conversion  of  Clovis 
was  idneere,  although  it  was  certainly  of  no  enlightened  kind,  and 
although,  like  that  of  Constantine  (with  whom  the  father  of  French 
history  compares  him),"  it  failed  to  produce  in  him  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  Nor  is  its  sincerity  to  be  impeached  because  it 
proved  favourable  to  the  advance  of  his  power ;  °  although  in  this 
respect  the  profession  of  catholic  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
Arianism,  involved  advantages  which  he  was  not  slow  to  discern 
and  to  profit  by.  It  secured  for  him  the  weighty  influence  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  mutual  interest ; 
those  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Arian 
Eoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Toulouse,  with  a  bitter-  a.d.  466- 
ness  in  which  the  barbaric  hatred  of  them  as  Romans  ^^'^' 
was  combined  with  religious  intolerance,  were  ready  to  welcome  an 
orthodox  invader.®  When  he  was  determined  to  make  war  on 
Euric^s  successor,  Alaric,  in  the  year  507,  he  gave  the  attack  a 
character  of  religion,  by  declaring  himself  indignant  that  Arians 
should  possess  a  part  of  the  Gaulish  soil ;  ^  and  the  story  of  the 
war  thus  undertaken  for  the  faith  is  embellished  by  the  chroniclers 
with  an  abundance  of  miracles  in  his  favour.**  While  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  treachery  and  in  profusion  of  blood  for  the  removal 
of  aU  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  preserved  the  favour 
of  the  clergy  by  his  liberality  towards  churches  and  monasteries.' 
His  religious  policy  was  chiefly  directed  by  Remigius,  who  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Reims  in  461,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  retained  it  for  seventy-two  years  ;  *  and  by  his  advice  Clovis, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  own  life,  summoned  the  first  Prank- 
ish council  to  meet  at  Orleans.' 

At  the  time  of  his  conversion  Clovis  was  the  only  sovereign  who 

"  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  31.  q  lb.    See  Perry,  85-8. 

■  Gibbon,   iii.   386  ;   Schrockh,    xvi.  '  Schriickb,  xvi.  241),  2r)0 ;  Swmondi, 

237-8;    Rettb.   i.    274-5;    Ruckert,    i.  i.    229-232;    Perry,   95.     Ixibell's  vin- 

328-331;  ii.3;  Perry,  77,  aeqq.     Plaiick  dication  of  the  tone  in  wliich  Gregory 

fii.   25-31)  thinks  that  it  arose  merely  of  Tours  (ii.  40)  speaks  of  Clovis  (253, 

irom  motives  of  policv.    Against  him  205)  is  ingenious,  but  not  convincing, 

see  LobeU,  260-3.    The  immediate  result  See  Giesel.  I.  ii.  453. 
was  a  loss  of  part  of  the  Franks,  who  •  Hist.  Litt.  iii.  150.     There  is  a  cu- 

lefb  Clovis  to   place   themselves  under  nous     {lassago    in    the    bishops    will, 

another  chief     Hincm.  Vita  Rem.  39;  Clovis,  >\hile  yet  unbaptized,  hndffiven 

Lobell.  221,  266.  him  some  estates,  which,  lest  the  king, 

«  Tillem.  Emp.  445-6;    Sismondi,   i,  in  his  unbelieving  state,  should  think 

187;  Revillout,  149, 154,  162:Riickert,  him    greedy,  Remigius    bestowed     for 

i,  253.     See  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  36.     "  Vostra  charitiible  purposes ;  and  thus,  he  says, 

fides,"  writes  Avitus,  bishoj)  of  V ienne,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  Clovis,  and 

to  Clovis,   **  nostra  \ictor*ii  cht  .  .  .  .  gained   an  influence  over  him.     Test. 

Tangitenimnosfelicitas;quotiescunque  Rcmig.  ap.  Flodoanl.  Hist.  Rem.i.  18 

illic  pugnatis,  vincimus."     Ep.  41  (Pa-  (Patrol,  cxxxv.  6i). 

trol.  lix.).  '    «  Schrikikh,    xvi.    247-8,    ^Wl\    ^\%- 


p 
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professed  the  orthodox  creed ;  for  the  other  princes  of  the  vest  were 
Arians,  while  the  emperor  Anastasius  favoured  the  inonophy8ite& 
Hence  the  kings  of  France  deriyed  the  title  of  **  Eldest  Son  c^tbe 
Church."^ 

IV.  From  the  first  invasion  of  Africa,  the  Arian  Vandah 
cruelly  oppressed  the  catholics/  When  a  deputation  of  bishopB 
and  clergy  waited  on  Genseric  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Ae 
sufierings  of  their  party,  and  of  entreating  that,  although  depriTed 
of  their  churches,  they  might  be  allowed  to  liye  under  the  Vandal 
rule  and  to  minister  to  the  consolation  of  their  brethren,  he  bmst 
into  a  iury,  told  them  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  one  of  th^ 
name  or  race  alive,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  ordering 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  J  Many  bishops  and  others  were 
banished  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  here,  as  bad 
often  happened  in  similar  cases,  their  exile  became  the  occasion  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  to  quarters  which  it  had  not  before 
reached.  After  the  death  of  Deogratias — whose  charity 
towards  Genseric's  Roman  captives'  is  rendered  the  more  admi- 
rable by  the  depression  which  his  own  church  was  suffering — do 
consecration  of  bishops  was  allowed  in  the  province  of  Africa ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  only  three  out  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty-four  sees  were  found  to  be  occupied  thirty 
years  after  (a.d.  487).  But  Genseric,  whose  time  and  thoughts 
were  chiefly  employed  on  plundering  expeditions  abroad,  was  a  less 
terrible  scourge  to  the  catholics  than  his  son,  Hunneric,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  477.*  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Ilunneric 
affected  lenity  towards  them,  and  directed  his  severity  against  the 
Manichaeans.  These  sectaries  were  in  the  habit  of  disguising 
themselves  under  the  profession  of  less  obnoxious  forms  of  religion ; 
and  the  king  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  most  of  those 
whom  he  detected  had  professed  to  be  members,  and'  some  of  them 
even  clergy,  of  his  own  sect — having  naturally  preferred  the  safest 
communion  as  that  to  which  they  should  ostensibly  attach  them- 
selves.^ Hunneric  was  connected  with  the  imperial  family,  by 
having  married  the  captive  Eudocia,  daughter  of  Valentinian  III. 
and  Eudoxia.*"  At  the  intercession  of  her  sister  Placidia,  and  of 
the  eastern  emperor  Zeno,  he  intimated  to  the  catholics  of  Carthage, 

"  Gibbon,  iii.  388;  Sismondi,  i.  188.  and  is  reprinted  in  vol.  IviiL  of  Migne's 

The  Vandal  persecution  is  related  Patrolugia. 
by  Victor.    bi«hop   of  Vite,   himself  a         r  Victor,  i.  5.  »  See  p.  49v^. 

catholic  confessor,  whoso  work  is  edited         •  Gibbon,  iii.  303,  Stiqq. 
^Riiinart,  with   additions  ('Historia         »»  Victor,  ii.  i: 
^  Fersecutionis  Vandulicjr,'   Paris    1(>09),  '^  Pi'ocop.  de  Bello  Vnndal.  i.  5. 
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in  481,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  bishop :  but  he  added 
the  condition  that  the  same  privileges  which  he  allowed  them 
should  be  granted  in  the  east  to  the  Arians,  with  liberty  to  perform 
their  services  and  to  preach  in  whatever  language  they  pleased  ;^ 
and  he  threatened  that,  if  these  terms  were  not  observed,  the  new 
bishop  and  his  brethren  should  be  sent  into  banishment  among  the 
Moors.  The  elder  catholics  dreaded  such  conditions,  and  de- 
clared themselves  resolved  rather  to  live  still  under  the  immediate 
government  of  Him  who  had  hitherto  protected  them.  But  the 
eagerness  of  the  younger  brethren,  who  had  never  seen  a  bishop  of 
Carthage,  prevailed,  and  Eugenius  was  consecrated  to  the  see.' 

The  virtues  of  the  new  prelate  made  a  general  impression,  which 
alarmed  the  Arian  clergy;  and  at  their  suggestion,  Hunneric 
iasued  an  order  that  no  person  in  a  Vandal  dress  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  churches  of  the  catholics.  Eugenius  declared  that  he 
oonld  not  comply  with  this  order — that  God's  house  was  open  to 
all ;  whereupon  officers  of  the  government  were  stationed  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  with  instructions  to  scalp  all  Vandals  of  either 
sex  who  should  attempt  to  enter.'  For  a  time,  the  king's  attention 
was  diverted  from  the  persecution  by  anxiety  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  for  his  son.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  executed 
some  of  his  nearest  relations,  burnt  the  patriarch  of  his  own  sect 
for  the  crime  of  being  intimate  with  the  objects  of  his  jealousy, 
and  put  many  others  of  the  Arian  clergy  to  the  same  horrible 
death.'  The  catholics  in  the  meanwhile  apprehended  that  his 
fiiry  might  probably  be  next  turned  on  themselves;  and  visions 
and  other  omens  are  related  as  having  foreshown  the  approaching 
trials.* 

An  edict  was  issued  that  no  one  who  did  not  profess  Arianism 
should  be  employed  about  the  court,  or  in  the  public  service. 
The  recusants  were  deprived  of  all  their  property,  and  were 
banished  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  the  possessions  of  bishops  were 
confiscated;   the  virgins  of  the  church   were  seized,  and   were 

*  "^ctor,  li.  2 ;  Ruinart,  p.  496.    Thia,  Hunneric  claimed  for  his  fellow-«eotarie« 

according  to  Neander  (Memorials,  323),  in  the  east,  the  use  not  only  of  the 

«*  intimates  that  already  in  the  east  cer-  barbarian  tongues  (which  the  emperor 

tain  languages  began  to  be  considered  would  have  less  scrupled  to  grant;,  but 

as  sacred,  and  that  there  was  a  wish  not  of  the  Gi-eek— with  liberty  of  Ariania- 

to  employ  the  Teutonic  language,  as  too  ing  for  Greeks  as  weU  as  for  barbarians  ? 
rude    for  the  service   of    the  church.         «  Victor,  ii.  2. 

Chrysostom"  he  adds,  ««took  a  different         '  «•  Palis    dentatis   jactis    in  capite, 

view;  for  he  gave  a  Gothic  presbyter  crinibusque  in  eisdem  coUigatis,  ac  vehe- 

permission  to  preach  at  Constantinople  mentius  stringentes,  simul  cum  capiUis 

in  the  Gothic  language  '*  (see  p.  393\  omnom  pelliculam  capitis  auferebant/* 

ftc.     Is  not  the  moaning  rather  that  lb.  S.  s  lb.  5.  ^  lb.  6. 
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savagely  tortured  in  the  hope  of  forcing  from  them  an  avowal  of 
licentious  intercourse  with  the  bishops  and  clergy.*.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  catholics — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
— were  condemned  to  banishment  into  Mauritania.  Huuueric 
was  entreated  to  spare  one  aged  bishop,  who  was  paralytic  in  body 
and  imbecile  in  mind ;  but  he  replied  that,  if  the  old  man  could 
not  ride  to  the  place  of  exile,  he  should  be  dragged  by  wild  oxen. 
The  victims,  after  attempts  had  in  vain  been  made  to  cajole  them 
by  a  show  of  kindness,  were  treated  with  atrocious  and  loathsome 
barbarity.  Many  died  on  the  way  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of 
their  Moorish  guards;  and  the  survivors  found  their  place  of  exile 
pestilential,  and  infested  by  venomous  serpents."^ 

The  king  now  summoned  both  parties  to  a  disputation  it 
Carthage.  Eugenius  professed  his  willingness  to  argae, 
but  said  that,  as  the  question  concerned  the  whole 
church,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  a  conference  without 
the  consent  of  his  brethren  in  other  countries.  The  objection  wis 
advanced  in  the  hope  that  the  cathohcs  might  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  sufferings  generally  known,  and  that  they 
might  obtain  the  aid  of  disputants  who  not  being  subjects  of 
Hunneric,  might  argue  without  fear  of  his  vengeance;  but  the 
tyrant  answered  it  by  saying,  "  Make  me  master  of  all  the  world, 
and  I  will  grant  what  you  require ; "  *  and  he  banished  many  of 
the  bishops  and  other  catholics  who  had  the  highest  reputation  for 
learning.  The  first  of  February,  484,  was  fixed  on  for  the  opening 
of  the  conference.  At  the  Epiphany,  it  is  said,  a  blind  man  was 
thrice  charged  by  visions  to  go  to  Eugenius,  when  the  bishop 
should  be  engaged  in  the  l)enediction  of  the  font,  and  to  beg  for 
the  recovery  of  his  sight.  Eugenius  after  some  hesitation  per- 
formed the  cure,  by  applying  the  baptismal  water  in  the  fonn  of 
the  cross ;  and  the  miracle,  displayed  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation,  was  hailed  by  the  orthodox  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Arians,  however,  ascribed  it  to  magic,™  and  Hunneric,  in  order  at 
once  to  terrify  the  catholics  and  to  weaken  them  for  the  intended 
disputation,  burnt  Laetus,  one  of  the  most  learned  members  of  their 

'  Victor,  ii.  7.  him.     When  the  bishop  laid  his  hand 

*  lb.    8-12;     Tillem.    xvi.    549-553;  on  him,  the  pretender  waa  struck  with 

Gibbon,  iii.  309.  real  blindness,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 

'   V^ictor,  ii.  13-«5.  cruciating  pain  in   his  eyes..     He  con- 

"  lb.    17.     Gregory  of  Tours  relates  fessed  tlie  impcsture,  and  avowed  him- 

that  the  Arians— in  what  stjigo  of  the  self  a  convert  to  the  orthodox  faith; 

contest  ia  not  certain — by  way  of  op-  whereupon  he  was  cured   by  Eugeniiu 

posing  the  miracles   of  the  Catholics,  and  two  other  Catholic  bishops.    Hist 

©Ugaged  a  man  to  counterfeit  hlindnet^s,  ii.  2. 

"^th  the  intention  of  pretentling  to  cure 
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party,  who  had  been  long  confined  in  prison.**  On  the  appointed 
day,  the  catholics,  at  their  entrance  into  the  place  of  Feb.  i, 
conference,  discovered  the  Arian  patriarch,  Cyrila,  seated  *®*- 
on  a  lofty  throne ;  an  arrangement  of  which  they  reasonably  com- 
plained, as  inconsistent  with  the  equality  and  impartiality  which 
ought  to  be  observed  at  such  meetings.  Cyrila,  finding  them 
better  prepared  than  he  had  expected,  declined  a  disputation,  on 
the  plea  that  he  could  not  speak  Latin  ;^  Eugenius  handed  in 
a  long  profession  of  faith ;  ^  and  the  meeting  ended  without  any 
discussion. 

Hunneric  followed  up  the  conference  by  ordering  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  catholics  should  be  shut  up  in  one  day,  and  that  their 
fiinds  should  be  transferred  to  the  Arians.  He  also  issued  an  edict 
in  which  he  charged  the  catholics  with  disorderly  behaviour  at  the 
late  meeting,  and,  after  a  recital  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  Arians 
had  been  subjected  by  the  imperial  laws,  he  enacted  that  the  catholics 
within  his  dominions  should  be  liable  to  the  like.  It  was  forbidden 
that  any  one  should  give  them  food  or  lodging,  under  pain  of  being 
burnt,  with  his  house  and  family.**  The  bishops  were  then  required 
to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the  king's  son  Hilderic.     Forty-six 

who  refused,  on  the  plea  that  Christians  ought  not  to  swear a 

plea  which,  as  the  historian  of  the  persecution  acknowledges,  was 
intended  only  to  serve  as  an  excuse — were  sent  to  cut  wood  in 
Corsica;  while  those  who  complied,  three  hundred  and  two  in 
number,  were  banished,  and  obliged  to  work  in  agriculture,  as 
having  broken  the  scriptural  prohibition  against  oaths.  Eighty- 
eight  bishops  were  terrified  or  flattered  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
catholic  faith.' 

The  barbarities  which  followed  need  not  be  here  detailed.' 
Victor  of  Vite  states  that  the  Arian  clergy  were  more  cruel  than 
even  the  officers  of  the  government ;  he  tells  us  that  they  used  to 
break  into  houses,  sword  in  hand,  and  to  force  their  baptism  on 
the  inmates  of  all  ages, — often  during  the  night,  and  while  the 
recipients  of  this  strange  sacrament  were  asleep.*  The  most  cele- 
brated incident  in  the  story  of  the  persecution  is  the  case  of  the 
confessors  of  Typasa.  Tlie  catholics  of  that  town  stedfastly 
refused  to  acknowledge  an  Arian  bishop,  and  persisted  in  celebrar- 

•  Victor,  ii.  1 7.  eufficiontly  to  dispute  in  it 

•  The  Catholics  said  that  this  iDability         i»  This  fills  Victor's  third  book, 
was  pretended  (ib.  18);  but,  as  Gibbon         «»  Victor,  iv.  1-3. 

remarks  (iii  370),   Cyrila  might  have         r  15^  4.5.  TillenL  xvi.  567;  Gibbon, 

been  able  to  converse  tolerably  in  lAtin     iii.  371. 

without  being  master  of  the  lA^m||^^    •  8ee  Victor,  lib.  ▼.        «  lb.  v.  1 3, 

2  L  2 
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ting  their  rites ;  whereupon,  by  Hunneric's  command,  a  number  of 
them — ^sixty,  according  to  some  accounts — had  their  right  bands 
amputated  and  their  tongues  cut  out  by  the  roots.  Yet  it  is 
related  that,  by  a  miracle,  they  continued  to  speak  as  before ;  and 
Victor  mentions,  as  a  particularly  well  known  member  of  their 
company,  a  subdeacon  named  Reparatus,  who  found  a  home  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople." 

While  the  persecution  was  at  its  height,  Africa  was  laid  waste 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  Hunneric,  after  a  reign  of  8e?eii 
years  and  ten  months,  died  by  the  same  loathsome  disease  as 
Herod  and  other  persecutors.* 

Amid  the  inconsistent  accounts  which  are  given  of  Hunnerics 
A.D.  484-   nephew  and  successor,  Gundamund,  it  would  appear  that 

*^^-  at  first  he  followed  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign,  but 
that  afterwards  he  allowed  the  catholics  to  enjoy  toleration.^  His 
brother,  Thrasimund,  who  reigned  from  496  to  523,*  was  the 
ablest  of  the  Vandal  kings,  and,  unlike  his  race  in  general,  was 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  literature ;  ^  but  he  was  a  bigoted  Arian, 
and,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  the  catholics  by 
bribery,  laid  snares  for  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  perse- 
cution.*>    Their  sufferings  were  great  during  this  reign.     Tbrm' 

"  C.  6.  See  Evagr.  iv.  14 ;  Tillem.  more  distinctly  in  proportion  aa  the 
xvi.  578-580;  Ruinart,  482,  Beqq.;  Mosh.  narrators  are  more  remote  from  the 
i.  478,  and  notes;  Schrockh,  xviii.  10'2-3;  time.  Thus,  Victor  says  nothing  of  it; 
Gibbon^  iii.  373;  Newman  on  Miracles,  but  St.  Gregory  the  Great — who,  be- 
200-213.  The  fact  of  these  persons  sides  other  mistakes,  turns  the  con- 
speaking  after  the  loss  of  their  tongues  fessors  into  bishops,  and  misdates  the 
seems  sufficiently  attested, — in  particu-  persecution  by  forty  years  or  more— 
lar  by  ^neas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philo-  lays  great  stress  on  it  (Dial.  iii.  32. 
Bopher  and  convert  to  Christianity,  See  Newman,  207-8).  But  in  truth 
who  professes  to  have  closely  examined  it  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  that 
them  (Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxv.  lOOI);  and  persons  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  an  edict,  their  tongue  may,  without  a  miracle, 
states  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  it.  retain  the  power  of  speech.  S<?e  a  late 
(Cod.  I.  xxvii.)  Other  writers  add  cir-  instance  quoted  from  Col.  Churchill'i 
cumstances  which  do  not  increase  the  *  Lebanon,'  iii.  384,  in  Dean  Milman's 
probability  of  the  story — as  that  among  •  Latin  Christianity,*  i.  478  ;  also  *  Notes 
the  confessors  was  a  youth  who  had  and  Queries,*  2nd  series,  v.  409  (Maj 
never  been  able  to  speak  until  he  was  22,  1858).  The  'Times,'  of  Jan.  i 
deprived  of  his  tongue  (Marcellinus,  1862,  recorded  an  operation  performed 
Chi-on.  A.D.  484,  Patrol,  li.);  and  that  at  Leeds,  after  which  a  man  was  able  to 
one  (^or,  according  to  another  account,  speak  distinctly,  although  his  tongue 
two)  of  the  number,  through  after-  had  been  entirely  removed.  He  died 
wards  falling  into  carnal  sin,  forfeited  within  a  few  days. 

the  mii*aculous  gift.     (Procop.  de  Bello  *  Victor,  v.  21.     Another  writer  says 

Vand.  i.  8.  p.   196;    see  Ruinart,  482,  that  his  bowels  gushed  out.  Vict.  Tun un. 

seqq.)     Dr.  Newman  has  overstated  the  Patrol.  Ixviii.  946. 

motive   for   the  miracle,    by  assuming  7  See  Ruinart,  547,  seqq. ;  Tillem.  xvi. 

too   decidedly   that   the   mutilation  of  590-600 ;  Schrockh.  xviii.  103. 

tfieee  persons  was  intended  to  silence  ■  Pagi,  ix.  304.         •  Gibbon,  iii.  496. 

their  determined  ctrnfeaaiou  of  t\xo  or-  ^  Procop.  de  B.  Vand.  i.  8,  p.  197. 
tiiodox  fsdth— *a  point  w\\\c\i  coixi<^  o\k\. 
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mund  forbade  the  consecration  of  bishops,  and  sent  two  hundred 
and  twenty  members  of  the  order  into  banishment  for  a  breach  of  his 
prohibition.^    Among  his  Tictims  was  Eogenius  of  Carthage,  who 
died  in  exile  at  Albi.**    On  the  death  of  Thrasimnni  Hilderic — 
the  same  to  whom  an  oath  of  fidelity  had  been  exacted  by 
hia  &ther  Hunneric — succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  an 
exclusion  of  nearly  forty  years.     Hb  predecessor  had  compelled 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  make  no  change  in  the  state  of  reli- 
gion;  but  Hilderic,  a  prince  of  gentle  temper,  thought  it  less 
sinfiil  to  break  than  to  keep  such  an  engagement,  and  granted  the 
catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.*   The  usurper  Gelimer, 
in  530,  revived  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Arianisro,  but    ^^  ^^^ 
within  four  years  the  Vandal  dominion  was  overthrown 
by  the  arms  of  Justinian's  general,  Belisarins.' 

During  the  contest  with  the  Yandals  the  most  eminent  contro- 
versialists on  the  catholic  side  were  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsus  ^to 
whom  some  have  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  Athanasian  creed;,* 
and  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Buspe. 

•  Vita  Falgcntii,  15,  20,»eqq.,.  PatroL  yet  later  date ,  see  toI.  iL  p.  172.  TL« 
IxT.;, ;  BaroD.  504-37;  Gibbon,  ilL  30s.  chief  gnrand  for  ajwhbing  it  to  VigiJiua 

•  Greg.  Tut.  ii.  3.  ia,  tliat,  in  contn-^reriy,  b«  had  recourse 

•  Procop.  de  B.  Vand.  L  9,  p.  1&9;  to  the  device  of  ix/jp^/king  work*  of  hia 
Comp.  Vict.  TuDun.  JuD.  523  ^PuroL  own  on  the  Vandala  a*  the  c^inpKwi- 
IxTiii.).  tioni  of  Athanasiuaand  Aw^uatine.   See 

'  Gibbon,  liL  366.  Chifilet,  in  Patrol.  UiL  471,  wqq. ;  Gib- 

t  On  thia  creed  (which  u  perhaiM  of     bon,  iii.  371. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

MONOPHYSITISM. — JUSTINIAN. — ^ThE   "  ThREB   AbTICLES.*' 
A.D.  451-566. 

I.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  was  represented  as  Nestorian  by  its 
opponents,  and  the  strife  which  it  was  meant  to  allay  oontinnei  to 
distract  the  church.*  The  name  of  Eutychians  was  soon  supw- 
scded  by  that  of  Monophysites,  t.e,  maintainers  of  one  nature  only; 
for  Eutyches  himself  fell  into  discredit,  and  those  who  rejected  the 
late  council  were  generally  willing  to  anathematize  him,  on  accoont 
of  a  sort  of  docetism  which  was  imputed  to  him — an  opinion  that 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  not  truly  human,  but  had  descended  from 
heaven.**  The  monophysites,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
Saviour  was  '^  consubstantial  with  us,  as  touching  his  flesh ;  *'  while 
as  to  his  soul  they  rejected  the  idea  of  an  absorption  of  the  manhcxxi 
into  the  Godhead,  and  reverted  to  the  formula  "one  incarnate 
nature,"  acknowledging  moreover,  that  this  one  nature  was  two- 
fold.'^  In  addition  to  the  elder  authorities  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  relied,  the  monophysites  were  reinforced,  towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  by  a  forgery  executed  in  Egypt — the  mystical  worb 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  These  writings,  although 
originally  brought  forward  by  a  heterodox  party,  and  although 
their  essence  is  said  to  be  not  Christian,  but  neo-Platonic/  were, 
with  hardly  a  question,  universally  received  as  genuine,  and 
retained  their  credit  for  a  thousand  years.® 

Juvenal,  of  Jerusalem,  on  returning  from  Chalcedon,  found  that 
the  see  for  whicli  he  had  just  achieved  the  patriarchal  dignity  was 
occupied  by  a  turbulent  monk  named  Tlieodo^us,  who  was  coun- 

"  Tillom.  XV.  731-4;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  347.  554-7. 

^  Vigil.   Tai)seu8.    c.    Eutych.   iii.    1  «  Evagr.    iii.   5;    Tillem.    xvi.   29*'^; 

(Patrol.  Ixii.);    Liberafc.   11   (ib.  IxViii.  Moah.  i.  494,  497,  498 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  349, 

yy.Sj;  Walch,  vi.  :.04,  seqq. ;  Giesel.  I.  *  Ritter,  vi.  534. 

ii.  348-^».     See  as  to  a  eimilar  notion  of  *  See    Fabricius,    Bibl.    Or.  vii.  7-8; 

the  Apollinariaus,  p.  'J75.     Walch  says  Giesel.   I.  ii.  352,  386  :  Ritter.  vi.  r.18, 

that  the  charge   against  Eutyches  was  seqq.;  Dorner,  ii.  19t)-203.     Baroniud  is 

unjust,  but  that  he  denied  our  Lord's  vehement  for  their  genuineness.     649. 

consubstantiality    with    mankind,      vi.  19. 
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tenanced  by  Eudocia,  widow  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.     For 
two   years  this  intruder  held  possession  of  Palestine, 
being  supported  by  monks  and  a  force  of  ruffians,  who 
exercised  a  general  system  of  terror,  burning  houses  and  monas- 
teries, expelling  bishops  and  clergy,  and  committing  murders  with- 
out restraint.     At  length,  however,  through  the  conciliatory  policy 
of  Marcian  and  Pulcheria,  his  chief  supporters  were  drawn  away 
from  him.      Juvenal  resumed  his  bishoprick,  and  after  a  time 
Eudocia,   partly   influenced   by  the   persuasions  of  Symeon   the 
Stylite,'  and  partly  by  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
her  daughter  and  grandchildren  in  the  Vandal  expedi- 
tion against  Kome,  was  induced  to  rejoin  the  catholic  commu- 
nion.' 

At  Alexandria  Proterius  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Dioscorus, 
but  found  himself  fiercely  opposed  by  a  powerful  faction,    a.d.  452, 
which  could  only  be  kept  down  by  a  military  force,  at  the     j^y  os 
expense  of  much  bloodshed.^     On  the  death  of  Marcian    (Clinton). 
the  malcontents  thought   that  their  opportunity  had  at  length 
arrived.     Timothy,  named  ^lurus  (the  Cat),*  who,  with 
Peter  Mongus  (the  Hoarse),  had  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  Proterius,  and  had  been  excommunicated  by  him,  raised 
a  mob,  and  was  consecrated  by  two  deposed  bishops.   On  Thursday 
before  Easter  Proterius  was  murdered  in  the  baptistery  of  his  cathe- 
dral ;  his  body,  after  having  been  hung  up  in  mockery,  was  dragged 
about  the  streets  and  cut  in  pieces  ;  some  of  the  multitude  tasted 
his  entrails ;  the  remains  were  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.     The  catholic  clergy  were  expelled,  and  the 
other  adherents  of  Proterius  were  persecuted.*' 

The  accession  of  Marcian's  successor,  Leo,  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  his  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch 
Anatolius, — the  first  instance  of  a  solemnity  which  has  become 
usual  in  Christian  states.*  The  new  emperor,  who  before  his  ele- 
vation, had  been  a  military  officer,  began  by  publishing  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  his  predecessor  had  done  in  the  matter  of  religion.™ 
The  Alexandrian  diflbrenccs  were  soon  brought  under  his  notice  by 
some  envoys  of  each  party ;  whereupon  he  issued  a  requisition  to 

'  Leo  of  Rome  also  wrote  to  her  (Ep.         ^  Evagr.  ii.  8;    Liberat.  15;    Theod. 

122),  and  otherwise  exerted  himself  in  Lector,  i.  8;  Tillem.  xv.  747-8,  782-8. 
the  case.  *  Gibbon,  iii.  313-4;  Martene  de  An- 

f  Evaj^T.  ii.  5  ;  Baron.  452.  27,  soqq. ;  tiqq.   Eccl.   Kitibus,  ii.   202  ;    Palmer, 

455.    18-20;  Tillem.   xv.    731-7,   752-4,  Origincs  Liturgicso,  Supplem.,  p.  54. 
779-8.  ■  Labb.  iv.  892,  946,  958;  Evag.  iL 

^  Evagr.  ii.  5 ;  Liberat.  14-5.  9  ;  Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  367. 

•  See  Walch,  vi.  681-2. 
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the  bishops  of  every  proviDce,  and  to  the  most  eminent  monk^  | 
A.D.  457,    desiring  them  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  council  d  I 
October.    Chalcedon  and  on  the  pretensions  of  iElurus."    By  tUs 
expedient  Leo  probably  hoped  to  obtain  a  judgment  equivalent  t» 
that  of  a  general  council,  without  risking  the  inconveniences  ood- 
nected  with  such  assemblies.     The  result  was  an  unanimous  sentence 
against  iElurus  and  in  favour  of  the  council ;  although  some  bishopi 
of  Pamphylia,  while  they  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  deciaooi 
of  Chalcedon,  and  their  utility  for  the  defence  of  the  futh,  ques- 
tioned the  fitness  of  imposing  them  as  terms   of  communioo.* 
iElurus  was  banished  to  Cherson ;  ^  and  another  Timothy,  an  ecde- 
siastic  of  the  catholic  party  (who  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Salophaciolus  and  the  White),  was  chosen  in  his  stead, 
and  for  fifteen  years  governed  the  Alexandrian  church 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.^ 

Leo  was  succeeded  in  474  by  his  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  by  Zeno;  but  the  child  died 
within  a  year,  and  Zeno  remidned  in  possession  of  the  throne.' 
The  private  character  of  this  emperor  was  stained  by  gross  and 
shameless  debauchery.'     His  reign  was  disquieted  by  many  rebel- 
lions,  one  of  which  compelled  him  for  nearly  two  years 
*  to  give  way  to  a  rival,  Basiliscus,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Leo, — the  same  whose  misconduct  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Vandals  of  Africa  has  already  been  mentioned.*      Basiliscus,  who 
was  supported  by  the  monophysite  party,  recalled  Timothy  iElurus 
from  banishment,  and  restored  him  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria ; "  he  also  restored  to  Antioch  Peter  "  the  Fuller," 
a  monophysite,  who  had  been  twice  expelled  from  the  see  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  ;  and  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  issue  an  encyclic  or 
circular  letter,  condemning  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  laying 
down  definitions  as  to  faith — the  first  document  of  the  kind  which 
had  been  put  forth  by  any  emperor.*     Timothy  of  Alexandria, 
Peter  of  Antioch,  and,  it  is  said,  about  five  hundred  other  bishops, 

■  Hard.  iL   689 ;   Liberat.   15.    See  yemor  from  Constantinople.    See  Fin- 

Walch,  vi.  685.  Jay.  ii.  415  ;  Ginzel's  *  CyriU  u.  Method,' 

«»  Hard.  ii.  732;  Evagr.  ii.  9;   Pagi,  25.  Leitmeritz,  1857. 
viii.  217-8  ;  Neand.  iv.  '233-4.  **  Evagr.  ii.  11;  Tillem.  xv.  813,  821- 

^  The  ancient  Cheraon  was  near  the  3.     The  meaning  of  Siilophaciolus  is  im- 

site  of  Sebaatopol,  a  place  which»  since  known.     Vales.  n»  on  Evag. 
the  first  publication  of  this  volume,  has         '  Evag.  ii.  17. 

become  memorable  in  our  own  history.         •  lb.  iii.  1 ;  Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  475-6. 
It  was  the   seat  of  a  Greek  republic,  •  P.  500.     Gibbon,  iii.  449. 

which  preserved  its  independence  until  "  Liberat.  16. 

the  Emperor  Theophilus,  in  the  ninth         "  Evagr.  iii.  4  ;  Schrockh,  xviiu  5*}^, 

century,  compelled  it  to  receive  a  go-  Neand.  iii.  191 ;  iv.  234. 
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mbscribed  die  edkt^  Bat  Acxins,  wlta,  in  471,  lad 
patriarch  of  Constantiiiople,  dkpby«d  onilik  occasoo 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  die  coaidj  and  cqaiioealiig  policr 
of  his  ordinary  oondnct  as  to  matters  of  religian.  Perhapsi,  as  has 
been  suggested,  Acados  may  haTe  been  animated  in  his  o|ipowlioo 
to  Basiliscusy  not  only  by  seal  for  the  iaith  of  Chakedon,  bat  by  a 
regard  for  the  priTfleges  which  the  cooncQ  had  beMoved  on  his  see, 
and  by  attachmoit  to  the  emperor  to  vlioia  he  had  owed  his 
deration.  He  arrayed  Us  person  and  his  dmrdi  in 
mourning,  and  by  his  preaching  excited  the  moida  and 
people  of  the  capital  against  the  i»irper.  Bodi  BasiHacns  and 
the  patriarch  sent  enroyB  to  Daniel  the  «tyEte,*  vho  had  mccccded 
Symeon  as  the  most  rerered  orade  of  the  time.  Warned  by  a 
Tiaon,  Daniel  descended  from  his  pillar,  and  appeared  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  he  confirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  oooncQ  of  Cfaal- 
cedon  by  performing  a  number  of  miradeg,  denoanoed  against 
Basiliscus  the  judgments  of  this  world  and  the  next,  and  did  not 
leave  the  dty  until  the  usurper,  alarmed  at  the  report  that  Zeno 
was  approaching,  and  was  supported  by  the  whde  catholie  party, 
published  a  second  edict,  reroidng  his  drcular,  anathe- 
matizing  Eutyches  as  well  as  Nestorius,  and  af^iroring 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.*  It  is  said  that  Basiliscus  fled  for  safety 
to  a  cburch,  and  that  the  patriarch,  disregarding  the  example  of 
his  great  predeoeaBor  Chrysostom,^  gare  up  the  unhappy  man  to 
the  relentless  Tengeanoe  of  Zeno.® 

Things  were  now  again  changed.  Most  of  the  bishops  who  had 
signed  the  drcular  of  Rawlisms  eagerly  went  orer  to  the  opponte 
party.''  Peter  the  Fuller  was  ejected  from  Antioch,  and  JElums 
would  have  been  ejected  from  Alexandria  but  that  his  advanced 
age  promised  a  qpeedy  vacancy  in  the  see.  On  his  death,*  which 
happened  before  the  end  of  477,  Peter  Mongus  was  irregularly 
consecrated  as  patriarch  by  two  deprived  bishops,  if  not  by  a  single 
bishop.  The  emperor  deposed,  but  did  not  banish  him,'  and 
Timothy  Salophadolus  was^  reinstated.'     This  patriarch  admin- 

^  E?a^.  UL  5 ;  'Hllem.  zr.  295.  remembered  tbat  the  sabeequent  quarrel 

■  See  p.  353.  of  Acaciua  with  Rome  hae  expoeed  him 

*  Evagr.  iiu  6-7  ;  Theod.  Leci.  L  32-  to  hard  treatment  by  writers  in  the 
3 ;    Sym.    Metaphrast.    Vita    Dao.    in  Soman  interest. 

Suriua  Ti  860-2 ;  TUlem.  xri.  285,  289-  *  Evagr.  iii.  9 ;  Neand.  iv.  236. 

300;  Walch,  vi.  709,  723-4;  Schrdckh,  •  Evagr.  iii.  8.    His  enemies  said  that 

zriii.  509.  he  poisoued  himself.    liberat.  16. 

»•  See  p.  396.  *  Evagr.  liL   11 ;    Tillem.  xvi.   309* 

•  Procop.  de  B.  Vandal,  i.  7,  p.  195;  310. 

Anon.  Valeaian.  ad  calc.  Amm.  Marcel-         '  Baron.  477.  6-20 ;  Tillem.  xvi.  313- 
lini,  663 ;  Baron.  477.  2.    It  must  be     320. 
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istered  his  office  with  a  mildness  which  drew  firom  the  emperor 
admonitions  to  be  more  rigid  in  suppressing  the  meetings  of  the 
monophysites  ;  while  with  these  he  was  so  popular  that,  on  meeting 
him  in  the  streets,  they  used  to  express  their  regard  for  him,  and 
their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  his  commamon.^ 
On  his  death,  in  482,  John  Talaia,  steward  of  the  church,  was 
elected  to  the  patriarchate ;  but  the  emperor  objected  to  him  on 
account  of  his  connexion  with  Illus,  an  officer  who  had  lately 
revolted.  Talaia  was  expelled,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome;  and 
Peter  Mongus  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.^ 

The  doctrines  of  the  monophysites  had  by  degrees  ^been  m 
greatly  improved  from  the  original  Eutychianism  that  the  idea  of 
reconciling  the  party  with  the  catholics  might  now  appear  not 
unreasonable  or  hopeless.*'  By  the  advice  of  Acadus, 
Zeno  put  forth  a  document  bearing  the  title  of  "  Heno- 
ticon  "  (or  Form  of  Union),  which  was  originally  addressed  to  the 
Egyptian  patriarchate,  but  was  afterwards  made  a  standard  for 
other  churches  also.^  In  this,  the  emperor,  after  alluding  to  the 
discords,  the  bloodshed,  the  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
other  unhappy  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the  late  con- 
troversies, declares  the  creed  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  to  be 
the  only  baptismal  creed,  anathematizes  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
and  approves  of  Cyril's  twelve  anathemas.  He  states  that  Clirist 
is  "  consubstantial  with  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and 
with  us  as  touching  his  manhood ; "  that  "  the  miracles  and  the 
sufFerinfTS  were  of  one  and  the  same  Person."  He  reprobates  those 
who  "  divide,  confuse,  or  introduce  the  notion  of  a  phantasy ; "  "  he 
anathematizes  "  any  one  who  thought  or  thinks  anything  to  the 
contrarj',  either  now  or  at  any  other  time,  either  at  Chalcedon  or 
in  any  other  synod  whatsoever."  °  The  document  was  composed 
in  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon  would  of  itself  be 
received  without  objection  in  quarters  where  the  name  of  the 
council  was  obnoxious ;  and,  while  it  avoided  the  expression  "  in 
two  natures,"  and  the  confirmation  of  the  council,  it  set  forth  those 
points  of  doctrine  as  to  which  both  parties  were  agreed.  But  the 
care  which  was  tiikcn  to  consult  the  prejudices  of  the  monophysites 
naturally  rendered  it  objectionable  to  the  catholics;  and  the 
mention   of  Chalcedon,  although   only   in   a   hypothetical  form, 

•»  Liberal,  la.  "  This   word   refers  to   the   opinion 

*  lb.  17;  Tillem.  xvi.  320-4.  ascribed  to  Eiitychea,  p.  518. 

"«  Seo  Walch,  vii.  37-40.  "  Evagr.   iii.    14;    Walch.  vi.  773-7; 

»  Evagr.   iii.   13 ;    Uaroii.  482.  31-2  ;     Giesel.  1.  ii.  35G-7. 
Tilloin.  xvi.  3*27. 
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^%^etaoc€d  to  go  somewbat  beyond  a  neutrality,  as  if  a  slight  to  tbe 
^''^Xicil  were  intended.  At  Rome,  especially,  no  approbation  was 
^  te  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  had  not  been  consulted  on 
^^     occasion,  and   as  there  was  no  mention  of  Leo's  letter  to 

Xt  was  intimated  to  Peter  Mongus,  that,  on  condition  of  sub- 

^*^Aiiig  the  henoticon,^  and  of  admitting  the  Proteriai\3  to  com- 

^^*tuoii,  he  might  be  allowed  to  hold  the  bishoprick  of  Alexandria. 

"^  ^  these  terms  he  consented ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  catholics 

^^oinitted  to  him,  while  the  extreme  Eutychians  formed  a  separate 

^^^ct,  which,  as  being  without  a  "head,  received  the  name  of  Ace- 

^«ali**    Peter  endeavoured  to  gain  these  by  anathematizing  the 

'^^Oncil  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letter  to  Flavian ;  it  is  even  said, 

^iat  with  the  same  view  he  disinterred  the  body  of  Salophaciolus.' 

*^  answer  to  a  remonstrance  from  Acacius,  he  said  that  he  had 

Accepted  the  council  of  Chalcedon  as  containing  no  innovation  on 

the  fiuth,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  acted  with  a  tortuous 

.policy."     While  Peter  laboured  by  such  means,  but  with  very 

little  success,  to  conciliate  the  acephali,  he  exercised  great  severity 

towards  such  of  the  catholics  as  refused  to  communicate  with  him.^ 

Peter  was  received  into  communion  by  Acacius,  and  by  Mar- 

tyrius  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  wrote  in 

his  behalf  to  Kome.°    The  interest  of  Rome  had  in  the  mean  time 

been  gained  by  the  expelled  bishop  of  Alexandria,  John  Talaia. 

Two  successive  popes,  Simplicius  and  Felix,  addressed  letters  in 

fiiYOur  of  him  both  to  the   emperor  and  to  Acacius ;  ^  but  the 

patriarch  in  reply  assured  FeHx  that  Peter  was  a  rightly-chosen 

and  orthodox  bishop,  and  Zeno  threw  out  charges  of  perjury  against 

John.y    Acacius  won  over  two  legates  of  Felix,  and  persuaded 

•  MoBh.  i.  494;    Walch,   vi.   814-9;  styled  the  Third  of  his  name,  although 

Schrockh,  zviii.  514-6.     The  henoticon,  this  reckoning  involves  the  reco^ition 

however,  was  never  condemned  at  Rome,  of  the  Felix  intruded  by  the  Anaus  in 

See  Walch,  vi.  804-5.  the  time  of  Liberius  (see  p.  232).     Til- 

P  Walch  (vi.  783,  819)  supposes  the  lem.  xvi.  337-9.     For  an  accoiint  of  the 

form  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  com-  strange  perversions  of  histoiy  in  favour 

promise  between  Acacius  and  the  envoys  of  Felix  II.,  and  against  liberius,  see 

of  Mongus.  Dollinger,  '  Papst-Fabeln/  122,  seqq. 

«  Evagr.  iii.  12-4.  7  Evagr.  iii.  15,  21;  Tillem.  xvi.  335- 

'  lb.  16.     Peter  denied  the  charge  of  7,  340-4,  350-1.     It  is  said  that  when 

violating  his  predecessor's  grave  (ib.  1 7 ),  John  was  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople, 

but  TiUemout   (xvi.   346)   believes  it.  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Salo» 

See  Walch,  vi.  844.  phaciolus,  the  emperor  made  him  swear 

■  Evagr.   iii.    17 ;    LiberaC.    18,   col.  not  to  accept  the  bishoprick.     The  au- 

1029.  thority  for  this  is  Zacharias,  a  mono- 

«  Tillem.  xvi.  346.  pliysite,  quoted    by   Evagrius,  iii   12. 

«  Evagr.  iii.  16;  Liberat.  18.  Tillemont  (xvi.   321-2)   supposes  that 

«  See  Patrol.  Iviii.     Felix,  who  be-  the  oath  may  rather  have  been  not  to 

came   pope  in  March,  483,  is  usually  intrigue  for  the  election. 
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them  to  be  present  at  a  service  in  which  the  name  of  Peter  vis 
recited  in  the  diptychs — an  act  by  which  they  seemed  to  give  the 
sanction  of  Rome  to  his  tenure  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate.' 
For  this  compliance,  the  legates,  on  their  return  home,  were  tried 
before  an  Italian  synod,  which  deposed  and  excommunicated  them ; 
and  the  synod  proceeded  to  condemn  Acacius,  whom  Fehx  had 
previously  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  and  give  an  account  of  bis 
communicating  with  Peter  Mongus.'  The  sentence  was 
intimated  to  Acacius  in  a  letter  from  Felix  and  other 
bishops,  declaring  him  to  be  deposed,  degraded,  and  separated 
from  the  number  of  the  faithful,  as  having  been  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  apostolical  authority,  so  that 
he  should  never  be  unloosed  from  the  anathema  pronounced  against 
him>  The  Roman  bishop  would  probably  not  have  ventured  on 
this  unexampled  proceeding,  but  that  the  reign  of  Odoacer  in 
Italy  had  encouraged  him  to  disregard  the  emperor  of  the  east 
The  Greeks  complained  of  the  irregularity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted as  well  as  of  the  assumption  which  it  involved.*^  Acadas 
took  no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  removing  the  name  of  Felix  from 
the  diptychs  of  Constantinople.* 

The  deposition  of  Acacius  was  announced  by  Felix  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  declared  that  all 
who  should  not  separate  from  the  patriarch  were  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  Rome.®  A  great  number  of  monks,  including  the 
acoDmetae,  a  society  of  extraordinary  repute  for  sanctity,^  preferred 
the  connexion   of  Rome  to  that  of  their  own  bishop;'  so  that 

*  Eyagr.  iii.  21 ;  Tillem.  zvi.  348-9,  with  persons  whose  opinions  were  there 
352.  condemned.    See  Qelas.  Ep.  II  (FktroL 

*  Evagr.  ui.  18-21;  Baron.  484.  11;  lix.) ;  Baron.  492.  18-9;  Walch,  tl 
Tillem.  xvi.  344,  353-t,  765-6;  Walch,  918. 

vi.  915.    There  is  a  question  whether  *  Pftgi,  viii.  445;  TUlem.  ttL  356-7, 

the  condemnation  and  the  deposition  of  362-3 ;    Moeh.  i.  496  ;   Schruckh,  zriiL 

Acacius  were  the  work  of  one  or  of  two  519-520. 

synods.     See  Pagi,  viii.  444,  486.  •  Epp.  10«1  (Patrol.  Iviii.). 

»»  Hard.  ii.  831-2;  Walch,  yi.  866-8,  '  The  founder  of  these  was  Alexander, 

910,  927.     Gelasius,    the   successor  of  who  died  about  428  or  430.     The  pecn- 

Felix,   laboured   to  explain  these  last  liarity  of  the  acosmetse  (or  sleepless)  was, 

words  as  meaning  that  Acacius  could  that  they   were  divided    into    classes, 

not  be  absolved  until  he  should  own  his  which  by  turns  kept  up  an  aninteimitted 

fault  and  ask  pardon  (De  Anathematis  course  of  worship.     Alexander  was  nut 

Vinculo,   Patrol,    lix.  108,  seqq.) ;   but  beyond  the  suspicion  of  heretical  cod- 

Tillemont  (xvi.  359)  remarks  that  they  nexions,  and  for  this  or  other  reasona 

were  not  necessary  if  this  wore  all  that  he  is  not  reckoned  among  the  saints; 

was  intended.  but  his  order  was  distinguished  for  its 

*  A  patriarch  was  properly  amenable  orthodoxy.  See  Pagi,  viii.  230 ;  Tillem. 
only  to  a  general  or  other  great  council ;  tom.  xii.  art.  Alexandre. 

but  it  woM  pretended  that  Acacius  fell         *  Tillem.  xvi.   360;  Dupin,  iv.  258; 
^ndcr  the  condemnation  of  tlie  council     Giesel.  I.  ii.  358. 
^f  Chalcedon,  as  haxing  communicated 
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diyision  was  thus  introdnoed  into  die  Terr  duxrcii  of  me  easter 
oapitaL  The  schism  which  ensued  lasted  five  and  thirtj  Tear 
and  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  erLccniminiicadcn  was  pre 
nounced  was  equalled  by  the  rigocr  with  which  it  wa*  carried  oi 
— ^the  bishops  of  Rome  treating  the  whole  east  a^  heretical  tl 
refuang  to  break  with  Acadosw  althoc^  he  himself  had  not  bee 
charged  with  heresy,  but  only  with  the  secondary  ofecce  of  con: 
municating  with  alleged  heretics>  THIeiBoct  remark^  on  thi 
occasion  that  later  popes  hare  been  glad  to  invoke  the  mtercesgio 
of  fitaints  whom,  when  aliTe,  th^  predecesEors  rejected  from  com 
munion.* 

Within  a  few  years,  the  chief  persons  who  had  been  conceme 
in  the  monophysite  trembles  were  remored  from  the  scene.  Th 
last  days  of  John  Talaia  were  spent  in  an  Italian  bishoprici 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Feliz.^  Peter  the  Fuller- 
who  in  485  had  been  established  in  the  see  of  Antioch  on  signin* 
the  henoticon,  and  had  been  acknowledged  by  his  namesake  c 
Alexandria,  although  Acacias  evaded  a  recognition  of  him — diei 
in  488 ;  ™  and  Acacius,  in  the  followini?  year.°  Fravitta,  the  sue 
cessor  of  Acacius,  held  the  patriarchate  for  only  four 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Euphemius,  an  orthodox 
bishop,  who  renounced  the  communion  of  Peter  Mongus,  and  wa 
preparing  for  a  contest  with  him,  when  the  patriarch  of  Alexaudri: 
died«^  At  the  death  of  Zeno,  in  491,  the  church,  instead  of  hann| 
been  united  by  his  henoticon,  was  divided  into  three  great  parties :— 
Antioch,  under  Palladius,  and  Alexandria,  under  Athanasius,  wen 
monophysite;  Jerusalem  was  with  Constantinople;  while  Bom< 
and  the  west  stood  aloof.^ 

Anastasius,  on  whom  the  daughter  of  Leo  and  widow  of  Zen( 
bestowed  her  hand  and  the  empire,  had  already  attained  a.t».  4iU- 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  reigned  twenty-seven  yeara  *^^" 
Before  «his  elevation  he  bore  a  high  character  for  piety ;  and  hi: 
general  reputation  is  attested  by  the  cry  with  which  he  wa: 
greeted — "  Reign  as  you  have  lived ! "  **  He  was,  however,  sus 
pected  by  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  who  refused  to  consent  to  hii 
promotion,  except  on  receiving  a  written  assurance  that  no  innova 
tion  should  be  attempted  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  that  th< 
council  of  Chalcedon  should  be  maintained/     It  is  said  that  som( 

*  See  Pagi,  ix.  2*.  ^  Tillem.  xvi.  388,  633  ;  Gibbon,  iv 
>  TUlem.  xvi.  356,  366,  372,  642.            359;  Walch,  vi.  931. 

*  Liberal.  18,  col.  1027.  *>  Cedren.  357 ;  Gibbon,  iii.  450. 

-  Tillem.  xvi.  3G5-7.  '  Evag.  iii.    32  ;     Tillem.  Krop.   vi 

■  Pagi,  viii.  501.  533-4.    Tliis  is  said  to  be  the  earlwj 

*  Tillem.  xv.  397, 633.  ^^^^^  approach  to  a  coronation  oath  (LingWQ 
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of  the  emperor's  relatioDs  were  Arians  and  ManidiaBans ;  and  hj 
many  writers  he  is  charged  with  the  errors  of  those  sects,  as  weD 
as  with  that  of  the  monophysites,  whose  interests  were  fayoured  by 
the  result,  if  not  by  the  intention,  of  his  policy/    Yet  his  orthodoxy 
has  been  warmly  defended  ;  and  his  principle  of  action  has  been 
characterized  as  impartiality  rather  than  indifference.^    Anastasns 
professed  to  aim  at  peace,  and  to  abhor  the  idea  that  persons  who 
believed  in  Christ,  and  bore  the  name  of  Romans,  should  be  vexed 
on  account  of  their  opiniona*^     Evagrius  tells  us  that,  under  him, 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  neither  openly  preached  nor  whoDy 
rejected ;  that  the  bishops  took  different  courses  with  respect  to  it; 
and  that   the  emperor,  in  his  desire  to   check   all   innovation, 
ejected  those  who  introduced  into  their  dioceses  a  change  in  either 
direction/     Throughout  the  reign  the  eastern  patriarchates  con- 
tinued to  be  unquiet,  and  the  henoticon  was  the  test  generally 
prescribed — a  test  to  which  all  but  the  extreme  members  of  the 
opposite  parties  were  willing  to  submit,  but  which  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  insufficient  to  insure  harmony  among  those  who 
subscribed  it.     The  dissensions  of  the  clergy  among  themselves 
obliged  Anastasius  to  depart  so  far  in  practice  from  his  principle 
of  peace  or  indifference,  that  to  the  catholics  he  appeared  a  per- 
.  secutor,  and  his  name  is  marked  with  especial  detestation  by  the 
orthodox  historians.     Tales  of  impiety  which  savour  strongly  of 
fiction  arc  related  of  him  ;  miracles  and  portents  are  said  to  have 
declared  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  him ;  and  his  end  is  described 
with  fabulous  circumstances  of  horror.^ 

Euphemius,  of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  and  banished  in  496 ; 
his  successor,  Macedonius,  in  511  or  512.  Although  the  ejection 
of  Euphemius  was  ostensibly  grounded  on  political  charges,  *  it 
is  probable  that  in  both  cases  the  patriarchs  had  offended  by 
refusing  to  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  court  as  to  religion.*  Alex- 
andria was  held  by  a  succession  of  bishops  who  rejected  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  but  were  yet  imable  to  reduce  the  acephali  to  their 
communion.^     In  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  the  religious  apta- 

A.  S.  C,  ii.  28).     Theodore  the  Reader         r  Baron.  518.  lG-9;     Schrockh,  rvl 

states  that  Anaatasiua  forcibly  got  pos-  22  ;  xviii.  529,  5^0,  533  ;  Victor  Tunim. 

session  of  the  paper  again,     ii.  6.  a.d.  518  (Patrol.  Ixnii.).     See  p.  52y. 
'  Tillem.  Emp.  vi.  531.  ■  "Falso  damnatus."     Harcellin.  aJ). 

•  Wulch,   vi.  947-8,   1043 ;  Schrockh,  496  (Patrol.  Ii.). 

xvm.  ry2:i.    Tillemont  (xvi.  63G-7)  thinks  •  Evagr.  iii.  32;  Tillem.  xvL  600,  690, 

that  he  really  held  with  the  acephali,  810.     Liberatus  says  (19)  that  Macedo- 

^A-^^^*  having  begun  with  a  policy  of  nius  was   deposed  for  substituting  At 

ujdiflereuco,  he  afterwjirds  gave  vent  to  (not.  as  many  commentators  on  the  Xew 

nw  predilection  for  hero^y.  TeatsLuieut  say,  0«rff)  for  Ss  in  1  Em. 

Ik        Symmach.  Ep.  10  '  PatroV.  \^ui.  1 Q^ .  \\\.  \<s . 

*  Evngr.  iii.  3(».  ^  T\!Aftm«  tnK.  W^ 
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tious  of  the  time  occasioned  much  tumult  and  bloodshed.  Flavian, 
one  of  its  bishops,  was  banished  in  512,  although,  in  order  to 
dear  himself  from  the  charge  of  Nestorlanism,  he  had  gradually 
yielded  to  anathematize,  not  only  Nestorius,  but  Diodore,  Theo- 
dore, Theodoret,  Ibas,  and,  finally,  the  council  of  Chalcedoa*' 
Elias,  of  Jerusalem,  who  in  like  manner  had  made  large  conces- 
sions, was  nevertheless  deposed  in  the  following  year.*^  Through- 
out the  reign  of  Anastasius,  Rome  remained  in  separation  from 
the  east  The  overtures  of  Euphemius  and  the  emperor  were 
met  with  unbending  haughtiness  by  Gelasius,  who  filled  the  see 
from  492  to  496.®  The  next  bishop,  Anastasius  II.,  opened  com- 
munications with  Constantinople  in  a  tone  of  conciliation ;  it  is 
said  that  he  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  even  to  admit  that 
the  name  of  Acacius  should  remain  in  the  diptychs. 
But  his  death  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiation,'  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Symmachus,  exchanged  with  the  eastern  emperor  messages 
of  defiance  and  accusations  of  heresy.* 

Severus,  a  monk,^  who  afterwards  became  patriarch  of  Antioch 
on  the  deprivation  of  Flavian,  introduced  at  Constantinople  an 
addition  which  Peter  the  Fuller  bad  made  to  the  trisagion — the 
words,  *^Who  was  crucified  for  us."'    In  consequence  of  this  a 


«  Evagr.  iii.  31-2.  Baronius  (512.  30) 
attempts  to  deny  that  Flavian  gave  up 
the  council. 

*  Vita  S.  Sabb.  ap.  Labb.  et  Cosa.  vii. 
88-9;  Theophan.ed.  Paris,  134  ;  TiUem. 
xvi.  719-72«>. 

•  Gelas.  Epp.  1,  8  (Patrol,  lix.)  ;  Bar- 
row, 467. 

'  Much  to  the  delight  of  Baronius, 
497.  28.  See  Anast.  £p.  1,  ap.  Labb.  ii. 
1278 ;  Theod.  Lector,  ii.  17  ;  Tillem. 
xvi.  637-642,  650-9,  666-8.  Anastasius 
the  Librarian  (Patrol,  cxxviii.  439)  says 
that  the  pope,  in  punishment  of  his 
laxity,  "nutu  divino  percussus  est;" 
and  IHuite  places  him  in  hell  (Inferno, 
xi.  8-9).  For  the  growth  of  the  stories 
against  him,  see  Dollinger,  'Papst- 
Fabeln,*  124,  seqq. 

'  Symmsch.  £p.  10  (Patrol.  IxiL) ; 
Baron.  503. 18,  seqq. ;  Tillem.  xiv.  671-4. 

^  Severus,  after  having  been  a  heathen 
and  an  advocate,  became  a  monk,  but 
was  turned  out  of  a  monastery  for  his 
monopbysite  opinions,  which  were  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  rejecting  the  heno- 
ticon,  so  that  he  is  described  as  acepha- 
lous. (Liberat.  19;  Tillem.  xvL  682; 
Walch,  vi.  982.)  It  is  said  that  on  his 
elevAtkm  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  he  pro- 
iqiatd  to  agii  the  henoticon,  but  did  not 
keep  fm  si^iywiwil  {Waleb,  vi.  1021- 


2).  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
ability,  but  is  chai*ged  not  only  with  se- 
verities against  the  catholics,  but  with 
embezzling  ornaments  and  other  property 
of  the  church.  Evagr.  iv.  4 ;  Schrockh, 
xviii.  536.  See  Domer,  ii.  1 66-172 ;  and 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography,  art.  Secenta 
(iii.  798). 

*  The  angelic  song  of  "Holy,  holy, 
holy ''  (Isaiiii  vi.  3),  received  a  develop- 
ment at  Constantinople  in  the  episco- 
pate of  Proclus,  when  it  is  said  that,  as 
the  people  were  engaged  in  prayer  on 
account  of  an  eartbqtuJce,  a  child  was 
miraculously  caught  up,  and,  after  an 
hour,  returned,  declanng  that  he  had 
heard  the  heavenly  host  singing  iytos 
6  Oc^t,  iyios  iffx^phSf  Siytos  Ma^wros.  To 
this  form  Peter,  while  yet  a  presbyter, 
added  the  words  6  arauMt&tU  9i'  i/ias. 
Calandion,  one  of  the  catholic  patrisirchs 
who  intervened  between  Peter's  occupa- 
tions of  the  see  of  Antioch,  made  the 
fiurther  addition  **  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;"  but  Peter  rejected  this.  His 
form  was  adopted  by  Catholics,  until 
the  council  "in  Trullo''''Aj).691  ?) con- 
demned it ;  after  which  it  was  used  only 
by  monophysites  and  monothelites. 
While  its  advocates  referred  tVsA  ^\^vAft 
to  the  second  Perwrnot  ^^  ^\<jdis«A, 
its  oppooentA  msuitexiied,  >«bASL  H^sa  VTt\^ 
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serious  collinon  took  place  between  the  ci 
physites  of  the  capital,  duriug  the  episcops 
after  his  deposition  one  of  still  more  alai 
By  order  of  the  emperor,  two  prefects  ente: 
the  pulpit  or  screen,  and  began 
with  the  Antiochene  addition ; 
ensued,  many  persons  were  killed,  and 
were  committed  to  prison.  On  the  follow: 
took  place ;  and  the  disturbance  came  to 
sion  of  a  solemn  procession,  which  took  { 
Timothy,  the  monophyate  successor  of  ] 
orders  that  the  new  clause  should  be  use 
him  were  met  by  bands  of  the  catholic  m 
agion  in  its  old  form;  the  parties  fell  t 
of  the  city  mixed  in  the  fray,  and  many  li 
the  slain  were  a  female  recluse,  and  a  m 
of  having  suggested  the  performance  of  i 
peror ;  the  monk's  head  was  cut  off,  stuck 
in  procession  as  that  of  an  enemy  to  the 
sacked  and  burnt;  the  emperor*s  picture 
faced  and  thrown  down,  and  there  were  c 
Anastasius,  then  more  than  eighty  years 
the  city ;  but  after  three  days  he  presentc 
without  the  ensigns  of  sovereigtity,  when 
of  insult,  received  him  by  shouting  the  oi 
addressed  them  by  a  herald,  professing  bin 
but  reminding  them  that  they  could  not  i 
must  make  choice  of  one  for  their  enipe 
moved  by  his  words,  and  by  the  sight  o: 
after  having  promised  to  gratify  them 
obnoxious  prefects,  he  was  allowed  to  resun 


'*  Holy  "  denoted  the  three  Persons,  and  Qiesel.  I.  ii 

had  been  given  through  Isaiah  as  an  ^  Evagri 

intimation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  tumult.    £ 

(Joh.   Domascen.  de  Hymno  Trisagio,  (ix.  97-100 

Opera,  i.  482).     Hence  Pope  Felix  III.  reasons  for 

charges  Peter  with  the  Manichasan  error  (xvi.  687-9 

of  saying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  cruel-  came  the  c 

fied ;   and  the  name  of  ThcopaschiUs  or  the  reign 

Deipcutsiani  was  given  to   his  followers,  156,  198. 

as  if  they  maintained  that  God  suflered  ;  "  Marce 

while    another   charge  was,  that    they  Vict.   T\m 

added  a  fourth  Person  to  the  Trinity.  See  phan.  ed.  1 

Felix  III.  Ep.  3  (Patrol.  Iviii.  910) ;  Cone,  speaks  as  il 

Trull,  c.  81 ;  Joh.  Damasc.  i.  480-497 ;  death.     Bi 

Theophan.  207  ;  TUlem.  xvL  310,   319,  did  not  fii 

■^1 J  Walch,  vi,  489,  798,  860  j  Tii.  238 ;  promise  or 
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The  last  years  of  the  reign  were  disquieted  by  the  insurrection 
of  Vitalian,  a  Scythian  or  Gothic  chief,  who  took  arms 
for  the  catholic  faith,  devastated  Thrace,  and  threatened 
Constantinople.     He  required  that  the  banished  orthodox  bishops 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  should  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  that  communion  with  Borne  should  be  resumed,  and 
that  a  new  general  council  should  be  called,  at  which  the  pope 
should  assist    To  these  terms  the  emperor  at  length  submitted ;  but 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  Hormisdajs,  the  successor  of  Symmachus, 
prevented   any  accommodation   between   the   east   and   the  west 
during  the  lifetime  of  Anastasius."    The  emperor  died  in  518,**  and 
was  succeeded  by  Justin,  an  aged  soldier  of  Slavonic  race,  in  whose 
name  the  government  was  really  administered  by  his  nephew  Justi- 
nian.^    Vitalian,  after  having  been  promoted  to  the  highest  offices 
by  the  new  sorercign,  was  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  con- 
sulship treacherously  assassinated  at  the  imperial  table ;        * 
and  Justinian  is  suspected  of  having  contrived  his  murder.'' 

Timothy,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  died  a  short  time 
before  the  emperor  Anastasius.  When  his  successor,  a.d.  518. 
John,  appeared  in  the  cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  after  ^^^^  ^''* 
the  accession  of  Justin,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  outcries,  that, 
since  the  Manichaean  Anastasius  no  longer  reigned,  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  should  be  confirmed,  Severus  of  Antioch  with  the 
rest  of  the  *^  Manichseans  "  should  be  expelled,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion should  be  established  with  Rome.'  The  new  government  was 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  popular  desire;  Severus  and  othfT 
monophysites  were  deprived,  and  for  the  most  part  tcxA  refuse 
at  Alexandria,  where  their  party  was  so  strong  that  the  enij>eror 
did  not  venture  to  excite  the  unruly  population  by  any  attempt 
against -it'  But  the  concourse  of  monophysite  tearrhers  had  the 
effect  of  producing  or  bringing  -to  light  different*  among  th' ni- 
selves ;  and  many  of  them  branched  off  into  minor  s^x-ts — Mich  an 
agnoetes,  aphthartodocetes,  and  Niobites — wIkjs^;  UmctH  and  llfir 
tory  need  not  be  here  detailed.* 

■  See  the  correspondence  in  Patrfil.  Patrol.  Ixv'ul.  '-%'>'.    0;o^^/r.,  i.\,  ir'\ 
Ixiii. ;  Evagr.  iii.  43 ;  Baron,  .'il-j.  19-:J6;         '  O/nc  ili^A.  tj'/o  M<rrir.«,   a.I/,    >  '■, 

516.1-19;    517.1-48;    Gibbon,  iii.  4>j3;  Labb.  »jt  0«.«,  v.  177,  h-^/^ 
iv.  361.  •  Kv;-.-T.    jv.     4:     W*.';^,     ^'.i,     \^/,: 

*  He  ia  said  to  have  been  struck  bj  8chn>;kri,  xv..;,  :»y.. 
lightning.      (Vict.    Tunun.  A.D.    hX^,,        «  L! »/«:.-»•.•.>!.  Vi-.  Tf.^*;>..iv»  <.y,\.<.H 

Against   this,    see    Ddllingoi^    'P^itt-  lU:^.*;\>\v»xiih  \\-4tt»i':.*jfT^.t:i^  .u  y%*.T'...flrf. 

Fabeln/  128.  Ixxxvi.  V.,  *^{';.:  J'vi.  .x-  i'*'  '  V,f  /'x»fc, 

»  Evag.  iv.  2;   Anon.  Valss.  ad  ok;  zviij.  '*>.\  ^Vji**:..  '\.  .•   '■'••'•         '^in^M 

Amm.  MarceU.  668;  (EblMi^  iSL  4m;  (viiL  .*>:' %  •-^.'j.    oo^vw  *-•/-•  V/.   "^ 

finlay,  i.  236.  J-I^a^  Wt^»hti  j-*^—  v,  ♦:,^*»  »i  '>,->«. 

<!  MaroeUin.  a.du  520;  mAjMlijk 

VOL.  I.  -:S^^^L  'I  ^ 
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Fresh  overtures  were  now  made  from  Constantinople  to  Ho^ 
misdas  of  Rome,  and  all  his  demands  were  granted.* 
The  names  of  Acacius  and  his  four  successors  who  bad 
died  during  the  schism,  with  those  of  the  emperors  Anastasins  and 
ZenOy  were  remoyed  from  the  diptychs.  The  orthodox  confesBon 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius  were  not  distinguished  from  the 
heretical  Fravitta  and  Timothy ;  but  Acacius  was  more  especially 
reprobated  by  an  anathema.  It  was  found,  however,  that  many 
churches  of  the  east  were  not  so  ready  as  that  of  Constantinople  to 
abandon  the  memory  of  their  late  bishops;  and,  as  Hormisdas 
required  the  sacrifice  of  all  who  had  communicated  with  Acacina, 
the  demand  occasioned  disturbances  so  serious  that  both  the  impe- 
rial government  and  the  patriarch  repeatedly  entreated  the  Pope 
to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  terms.'  Hormisdas  at  length  agreed  to 
empower  the  patriarch  Epiphanius,  the  successor  of  John,  to  act 
for  him  in  receiving  the  churches  into  communion.^  The  matter 
was  accommodated  by  the  retention  of  some  names  on  the  dip- 
tychs ;  and  eventually  Euphemius  and  Macedonius,  with  Flavian 
of  Antioch,  Elias  of  Jeru^em,  and  some  others  who  had  died 
during  the  separation,  were  acknowledged  by  "Rome  as  saints.' 
Tlie  henoticon,  without  being  formally  repealed,  from  this  time 
disappeared ;  and  everywhere  except  in  Egjpt  the  council  of  CTial- 
ccdou  was  received.* 

II.  About  the  same  time  when  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  transferred  from 
the  Herulians  to  the  Ostrogoths.     Theodoric,  prince  of  the  Amali, 
after  liaving  endangered  the  empire  of  Zeno,  had  received  his  per- 
mission to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  country.     He  defeated 
A.D.  489-   Odoacer  in  three .  great  battles,  and,  after  having  be- 
^^-       sieged  him  for  three  years  in  Itavenna,  admitted  him  to  a 
treaty  on  equal  terms.     But  the  Herulian  king,  on  a  pretended 
A  D  49  J     charge  of  conspiracy,  was  soon  after  stabbed  at  a  banquet 
— perhaps  even  by  the  hand  of  his  colleague  and  rival— 
and  the  Got  lis  bec^ime  sole  masters  of  Italy.  ^ 

After  the   death   of  Odoacer,  Theodoric   reigned  thirty-three 

"  Patrol.  Ixiii.  425-458.  •»  Trocop.  deB«llo  Gk)th.  i.  1 ;  Anonym. 

*  See  Patrol.  Ixiii.  487, 490, 498,  502.  Vale«ianua  (i.  e.  a  writer  published  by 

608,  510.  Adrien  de  Valois  with  Ammianus  Mai^ 

y  Ep.  80  (Patrol.  Ixiii.).  cellinua,  Pkris,   168n,  6»>5;   Jornandes. 

■  Tillern.  xvi.  097 ;    Walch,  vii.  1 10-5.  57  (Patrol.  Ixix. . ;  Tilleni.  Emp.  vi.  VA^ 

*^agi  is  noticeable  on  this  point  (ix.  23:»-  (>,    519;    Ciibbon.    iii.  4.53-r>;    Milman, 

^'  ,2?7-9).  Ut.  Christ,  i.  274. 
Schriickh,  xviii.  5U. 
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^''^'tln  vigour  and  in  prosperity.®  Hia  dominions  extended 
•■^  "the  Danube,  and  he  put  a  bar  to  the  extension  of  the 
•^^  conquests  under  (^ovis.**  Ilis  wisdom  and  justice  were 
^OT  the  establishment  of  equality  between  the  victorious 
'^  conquered  races.  Although  he  adhered  to  the  Arian 
^^*  liis  nation,  he  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  it  on  others. 
inot  impose  religion  by  command,"  he  said,  "  since  no  one 
^toade  to  believe  against  his  will."  *  He  employed  catholics 
"^^toiisters,  and  entrusted  catholic  bisliops  with  the  most  im- 
^  embassies;  he  recognized  the  orthodox  clergy  in  their 
•j^^  ,„^»  bestowed  munificent  gifts  on  their  churches,  and,  although 
^^^  *^^*g  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  church,  he 


td  a  control  over  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which   the  later 

^**^^1^  of  the  west  had  through  weakness   allowed  to  escape 

^^^^    t-lieir  hands.'     His  toleration  (as  we  have  seens)  did  not 

,^^^    to  the  allowance  of  pagan  rites,  although  he  exerted  a 

,5^ftjl  care  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness ;  ^ 

^    included  the  Jews,  whom  he  steadily  protected  against  the 


^--^5^5b  of  their  Christian  neighbours.* 
/^^  ^ong  as  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  separated  by  schism, 
fc^^^oric  had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  loyalty  of  his  catholic 
^J^cts.  But  the  reconciliation  of  the  churches,  in  the  begin- 
'^K  of  Justin's  reign,  suggested  to  him  that  the  Romans  might 
^mpted  to  look   towards   the  east  for  deliverance  from  the 


^'y  of  a  barbarian  conqueror ;   and  in  no  long  time  his  anger 

^^^    alarm   were  excited   by   the   measures    which   Justin   took 

^^   the  purpose  of  establishing  unity  of  religion.     In  523  the 

^peror  issued  edicts  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  Manichaeans 

^*JOuld  be  capitally  punished ;  that  other  heretics,  as  well  as  Jews, 

'^agans,  and  Samaritans,  should  be  excluded  from  civil  or  military 

Employment;  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  celebrate 

llieir  worship.^    The  Gothic  soldiery  of  the  empire  were,  indeed, 

Exempted  from  this  law ;  but  Theodoric  was  bent  on  securing  not 

Only  for  his  own  nation,  but  for  the  oriental  members  of  his  sect, 

the  same  freedom  of  religion  which  he  allowed  to  his  catholic 

«  ISee  Gibbon,  c.  39  ;    Milman,  Lat.  and  Dvah  Milman  (Lat.  Christ,  i.  282). 

CliriBt.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  '  liaron.  494.   57  ;    Gibbon,   iii.  469, 

*  Gibbon,  iii.  458-469.  471;    Revillout,  30u-;J,  313;    Milman, 

•  CassiodoruB,  Variaruni,  ii.  27  (Pa-  Lat.  Christ,  i.  281-2. 

trol.  Ixix.);  Anon.  Vales.  666.     Theo-  f  P.  502.     >»  See  Gregorov.  i.  278,  sqq. 

dore  the  Header  relates  that  he  beheaded  '  Owsiod.  Variar.  ii.  27;  iii.  45;  iv. 

a  deacon  who  had  thought  to  court  his  43  ;  v.  M  (letters  written  by  Ctissiodorua 

faTOur  by  turning  Arian  (ii.  18);   but  in  the  king's  name). 

the  story  is  rejected  by  Gibbon  (iii.  470)  ^  Co<l.  Justin.  I.  v.  12,  14. 
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subjects.     He  earnestly  remonstrated  with  Justin  by  letter;^  and, 
as  the  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  he  despatched  to  Constantinople 
an  embassy  consisting  of  John,  bishop  of  Rome,  fi?e 
other  bishops  and  four  senators.     It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  pope  had  yisited  the  eastern  capitaL'     John  was  receiTed 
with  unbounded  reverence ;  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
poured  forth  to  greet  his  arrival,  bearing  torches  and  crofiees  in 
their  hands,  and  the   emperor  cast  himself  at  his  feet     Tbe 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  yielded  him  precedence,  and  Justin 
submitted  to  a  new  coronation  by  the  hands  of  the  successor  of  St 
Peter.™     But  on  his  return  to  Italy,  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.     The  reasons  d  his 
imprisonment  are  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute ;  tbe  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  the  bishop,  although  he  sae- 
cessfully  performed  the  other  parts  of  his  commission,  had  refused 
to  ask  that  Arians  who  had  professed  Catholicism  might  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  heresy  ;  and  that  the  jealousy  of  Theodoric  was 
also  offended  by  the  excessive  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  his 
subject  by  the  eastern  court."    The  dread  of  conspiracy  against 
his  rule  had  exasperated  the  aged  king  to  gloomy  and  relentless 
suspicion  of  his  Italian  subjects,  which  had  already  been  fatal  to 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  Boethius  and  Sjm- 
machus.      Boethius  had  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state/ 
while  his  genius  and  the  learning  in  which  he  was  believed  to  sur- 
pass all  his  contemporaries  had  been  displayed  in  works  embracing 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  subjects  and  modes  of  composition- 
history,  poetry,  theology,  philosophy,  music,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and   other   branches  of  physical  science.     He    had  long 
enjoyed  the  fiivour  of  Theodoric ;  but  his  character  as  a  patriot, 
and  perhaps  also  as  a  catholic,'*  rendered  his  position  hazardous^  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  innoconce  of  his  friend  Albinus, 
who  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  east, 
exposed  him  to  a  share  in  the  accusation.     A  signature,  which  he 

'  Oilman,  Lat.  Cljrist.  i.  299.  «  Booth,  de  Consol.  Philoe.  ii.  Proaa3 

>"  Marcelliims,  a.d.  o'i.') ;  Anastas.  12(5;  (Patrol.  Ixiii.). 

Gibbon,  iii.  47.^.  p  This  has  been   commonly  believed 

"  Anon.  Vales.  671.      See  Baron.  f)2r).  until  late  times.     But  even  the  Chri-ti- 

8-10  ( who—although  avowedly  without  anity  of  Boethius  is   now  repirded  r» 

any  authority  of  ancient  writere,  except  very  questionable  (see  Stanley  in  Smith  ? 

a  l(|tter  forged  in  the  name  of  John—  Dictionary,    art.     Jiotthwg  ,    and    pR.f. 

maintains  that  the  pope  at'tcd  in  direct  Schaarschmidt    refers    to     F.     Nitzscb. 

opposition  to  his    instructions;;    IVi,  *  Das  System  des  Boethius,' Berlin,  18*^'. 

Ut.  ."41>,  \\T)\  ;  SchriVckh,  xvi.  Iu2  ;  xviii.  as  having  prove<i  the  spuriousnesd  ofifct* 

214  «>;     (iibbon.    iii.    47. J  ;     Kevillout.  theological  works  a«cril>od  to  him.    »  J.^ 

•*25  7     Miliiuui,  Lat.  (  hrist.  i.  301-2.  Scotus  Erigenn/  lli>,  Leipz,      18«52. 
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declared  to  be  forged,  vas  pioduped  agvnst  him :  be  vms  d«iied 
the  opportunity  of  deluding  hinwrlf,  and,  a  short  time  befoi^  the 
mission  of  Jotm  to  ConsUntlDople,  vas  committed  to  a  toiner  at  or 
near  Pavia,"^  where  he  solaoed  lumself  by  the  compositioD  of  his 
fiunous  hocks  *  On  the  Coosolatiuo  of  Philosc^y.' '^  After  having 
been  cruelly  tortured,  Boethios  was  beaten  to  death  with  dubs,  and 
his  &ther-in-law,  the  TeneraUe  drief  of  the  senate  Svm-  ^  ... 
machus,  on  an  a[^rehension  that  the  desire  of  lengeance 
might  tempt  him  to  treason,  was  soon  after  smnmoned  to  Ravenna, 
and  beheaded."  Tlieodoric  Umself  <Ud  not  long  suniTe.  It  b 
said  that,  in  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  misaon  to  Constanti- 
noide,  he  went  so  fiir  as  to  dictate  an  edict  for  the  suppressicm  of 
the  catholic  worship  in  Italy ;  but  if  the  statement  be  true,  it  is 
certain  that  the  law  was  not  carried  into  effect.^  But  the  feelings 
which  the  once  just  and  tolerant  king  had  aroused  by  the  severities 
of  his  last  days,  are  apparent  from  the  stories  connected  with  his 
death.     Procopius  tells  us  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  . 

frightful  vision,  in  which  remorse  called  up  before  his 
eyes  the  form  of  the  murdered  Symmachus ;  *  and  a  legend,  to 
which  the  name  of  Or^ory  the  Great  gave  currency  and  credit, 
relates  that  a  hermit  on  the  bland  of  Lipari  saw  the  Arian 
persecutor  cast  by  Symmachus  and  Pope  John  into  the  crater  of 
the  volcano,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  entrance  of  hell.^ 

III.  In  April,  527,  Justinian  was  formally  associated  with  hb 
unde  as  a  colleague,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  became 
sole  emperor,  at  the  age  of  forty-fiveJ     Among  the    a.d.  527- 
secular  events  of  his  long  reign,  the  wars  in  Italy  and  in       ^^^* 
Africa  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  religion. 

Among  the  Vandab  of  Africa,  the  possession  of  the  means  of 
luxury  had  speedily  proved  fatal  to  that  purity  of  manners  which 
Salvian  at  an  earlier  time  had  indignantly  contrasted  with  the 
depravity  of  his  brethren  who  professed  a  sounder  faith.*    The 

**  See  Tiraboflchi,  iii.  137.  the  month  before  hin  own  death.    On 

'  The  fact  that  this  work  contains  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
nothing  distinctively  Christian,  has  often  historian  of  Latin  Ohristianity  is  some- 
been  remarked.  what  partial  to  Theodoric. 

•  Pagi,  ix.  337,  341,  3:)5 ;  Gibbon,  iii.  "  Procop.  de  Bello  Goth.  i.  1.  p.  310. 

474-8;  Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  302-5.  >  Greg.  Dialog,  iv.  30.    Such  fltoriM 

'  Dean  Milman  argues  (L.  Christ,  i.  became  common  afterwards.    See  0.  g, 

305)  that  the  statement  of  the  '  Anony-  Csesarius    of   Heisterbaoh'a   DialogUM, 

mus  Valesianus'  (p.  671)  is   "utterly  book  12. 

irreconcilable  with  [Theodoric's]  judi-  r  Gibbon,  iii.  485. 

cious  and  conciliatory  conduct  on  the  '  De  Gubern.  Dei,  vii.  20. 
elevation  of  the   Pope "  Felix   IV.,  ittj 
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▼alour  of  the  harbariaos  was  undermined  by  the  temptatiou  i 
eensual  enjoyment;^  the  usurper  Gelimer  was  dethroned  bj  Ae 
arms  of  the  imperial  general,  Belisarius ;  and  some  yen 
later,  on  a  rebellion   of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  ik\f 
country  was  completely  subjugated.^     After  the  first  conqoest  Ae  '^ 
catholic  church  was  restored  to  its  ascendancy,^  although  the  Indxip 
were  reduced  to  one-half  or  a  third  of  their  ancient  number*  It 
A.D.  S39-   18  reckoned  that  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  Africa  hi 
^^'      five  millions  of  inhabitants ;  thus  Arianism  was  extin- 
guished in  that  region,  not  by  an  enforcement  of  confonnity,  but 
by  the  extermination  of  the  race  which  had  introduced  and  pro- 
fessed it.* 

The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Theodori(^  were  dis- 
tracted by  factions  and  crimes.^  The  military  acfaieyements  ot 
Belisarius  and  Narses  in  the  peninsula  threw  a  last  and  deceptive 
splendour  over  the  power  of  the  eastern  empire.  By  these  genenb 
the  Gothic  kings,  Vitiges  (537-9),  Totila  (546-552),  and  Tcia8 
(553  >,  were  successively  defeated,  the  invasions  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Alemanni  were  repelled  ;*  and  from  the  year  554,  Narses,  with 
the  title  of  exarch,  administered  the  government  of  Italy,  as  a 
deputy  of  the  emperor.**  The  sufferings  of  the  country  during  the 
revolutions  of  this  period  were  greater  than  those  which  it  has 
endured  in  any  other  of  its  calamities,  whether  earlier  or  later ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  who  perished  by  war,  by  fisunine,  or  in 
other  ways,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  the  whole  of  its  modern 
population.'  With  the  Gothic  monarchy,  Arianism  for  a  time  dis- 
apj)eared  from  Italy> 

Justinian  lived  strictly  ™  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  theolo- 
gical studies.  He  was  fond  of  mixing  in  controversy  and  of  acting 
as  a  regulator  of  religion ;  his  subjects  derided  him  for  devoting 
himself  to  such  matters,  while  he  left  the  great  political  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  empire  to  the  management  of  his  ministers  and 

•  Procop.  de  Bello  Vandal,  ii.  6,  p.  •    lb.  150,  with  Milman's  note.    Pro- 

•J48  ;  Kiickert,  i.  245-J51.  copius  mentions  that  many  members  of 

^  IVocop.  de  B.  Vand.;  Gibbon,  iv.  3-  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  reduced  to 

'2.\,  117-122.^  beg  from   door   to   door — among  them 

«=  Justin.  Novell.  37.  Rustidana,  the  daughter  of  Symmacboi 

^  Only  217  could  now  be  gathered  for  and  widow  of  Boethius.     De  B.  Goth. 

a  council.    Fleui-y,  xxxii.  49.  iii.  20. 

«   Procop.    Hist.   Arcana,    18,  p.  53  ;  •»  Revillout,  349. 

OibW   iv.  1 22  -  Procopiua,  however,  says,  that,whil« 

'  Gibbon,  ,v.  ..4-42.  self^enymg  as  to  food,  driik,  and  deep, 

»  Pr.icop.  de  B.  (>oth.     See  Gibbon,  he  waa  very  dissolute      Hinfe    Arcana 

^•bupH.  xli.  xliii.:  Finlay,  i.  293-30JS.  12,  p.  39  ;   13.  p   41        ' 

'•  Ojbbon,  iv.  149.  ^                 »  P-  **. 
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He  was  mmdSeeait  in  tm 
hoapitals;*  bat  k  is  and  tfatt  die  ■£■»  rf  mis  QbenEcj  vere 
conuBOolr  tihtiiimi  b^  esiurtluiu  oamnc  agtmizisrazzua  of 
fidse  aecaBatHxx&  and  wtihxs&I  <ainiiwag:wi>^  Hie  zrea^est 
■jiadiitectaiml  i»*wMi"iMmg  d  qb  rexsa  vati  cie  fSLsmiral  of  cie  ctsenxal 
WiadkNii  (Si.  Sopbia>.  Ths  dmrca  funi  he&i  acemU  j  boils  by 
CboBtaDtiiie;  it  had  been  <iescroyed  by  lire  at  c&e  tboe  of  Cbnr^o- 
ilam'a  banisinaent,^  aad^  afier  iiavnie  bem  diexi  resttxcd.  vasaeam 
Wrnt  down  in  the  taHoIt  kiBovn  by  cae  qobk  oi  SSeiLr 
Justinian  reboik  it  at  a  last  €.iyw  z*  and  a»  he  east  fab  '  '"* 

ajea  aroond  the  la  i jLiiiii  i  iir  aractare  on  the  day  of  the  Aed?carifln, 
aft^  exprcaaing  ia&  thaokfaioea  u>  God  vbo  had  per- 
nitled  bm  to  aceoBipEafa  ao  creat  a  work,  he  exdbznied. 
«<0  Solomon,  I  have  sarpaased  thee :~--    Tbe  dome  of  the  church 
nag  afterwards  ghaUeicd  by  an  earthniake ;  bet  Jaainian 
restored  it  with  increaKd  height  and  splenkor,  and  par- 
fiMrmed  a  second  dedication  in  the  thxrty-sxtb  year  of  his  reign."^ 
The  establisfanient  of  the  cathedral  va§  fixed  by  one  of      ^  ,.^ 
his  laws  at  the  number  of  axty  priests,  a  fumdreddeacoGBy  " 

tofttj  deaconesses,  ninety  sobdeaconsy  a  iLsztdied  and  ten  readers, 
five  and  twenty  angers,  and  a  hondred  osdaries ;  ^  and,  ample  as 
this  provision  may  seem,  the  lav  was  set  forth  a»  a  diecfc  on  the 
practice  of  bishops,  who  had  been  in  the  halnt  of  ordaining  clergy 
without  any  limit,  and  without  oonaderii^  whether  the  church  had 
the  means  of  supporting  them. 

To  the  reign  of  Justinian  is  refisrred  the  extinction  of  philoso- 
phical heathenian.  The  Xeoplatooists  had  until  then  continued  to 
teach  at  Athen&  They  were  obliged  outwardly  to  reelect  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state ;  but  their  esoteric  doctrines  were  pagan,  and  their 
system,  in  its  mysticism  and  in  its  pretenrions  to  intercourse  with 
higher  powers,  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  superstitions 
which  were  at  the  same  time  growing  on  the  church.^  With  a  view 
to  deprii^ng  paganism  of  its  last  support,  Justinian,  in  529,  ordered 

"  lb.  18,  p.  &5;  De  B.  Goth.  iiL  35,  *  Codintu  de  Origmibus  CpoL  p.  71, 

p-  349.  ed.  PwiB;  6ibboii,iiL  520. 

*  See  Procop.  de  .£dificui.  *  Theophanes,  277,  ed.  Pbrb  ;  Pagi, 
^  Hist.  Ardo^  S,  IH,  14;  Beitm*  565.  x.  209.    The  description  of  St.  Sophia's, 

7,  and  Pagi's  notes  ;  Evagr.  it.  30.  by  Paol  the  Silentiarr,  with  Du  Gangers 

4  See  p.  405.  commentary,  is  in  Pifttrol.  Gr.  lxxxTi« 

'  For  this  sedition,  which  arose  out  of  Cf.  Procop.  Gkkx.  ib.  Ixxxvii.  2825,  sqq. 

aqoarrel  between  the  blue  and  the  green  '  NovelL  iiL  c.  1.     There  is  a  general 

Actions  of  the  circus,  see  Procop.  de  B.  law  against  unlimited  ordination.    No* 

Persico,  i  24  ;  Gibbon,  iii.  497.  veil.  vi.  8. 

*  By  way  of  precaution  against  fire,  no  r  Gibbon,  iiL  540 ;  Neand.  iv.  1 18 ; 
wood  was  used— ili«m^Rials    being  vi.  376-7  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  33. 

bound  together  witik|fllM|mtii.  v.  9. 
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that  the  schook  of  Athens  should  be  closed ;  whereaponSoB^W 
and  six  other  philosophers^  who  were  bereft  of  thdr  ocaipi&it| 
the  edict,  feeliug  themselves  insecure  within  the  iopU 
territories,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Persoa  andsedii 
patronago  of  King  Chosroes,  of  whose  enlightenment  tkej  U 
heanl  exaggerated  celebrations,  and  whose  subjects  bad  beetle 
scribed  to  them  as  faultless  models  of  every  social  virtw.  TVq  i  r^t^: 
were   well   received  by  the   king,   but   found  their  eipei^i&H 
grievously  disappointed,  and  sighed  for  their  native  GOimto],ti 
which  they  eagerly  desired  to  return,  even  at  the  risk  of  eooouto* 
ing  persecution.     In  a  treaty  with  Justinian,  Chosroes  sdfoM 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  laws  again^  Aa 
religion  ;  they  lived  unmolested  during  the  remainder  of  thordq^ 
and  lefl  no  disciples  or  successors.* 

In  the  same  year  with  his  order  for  closing  the  Athenian  acbxili, 
the  emperor  enacted  that  no  pagan  or  heretic  sbodl 
hold  any  civil  or  military  o£5ce.     They  were  alloiei 
thriT  months  to  choose  between  conformity  and  banishment;  or, 
if  penuittiHl  to  remain  without  abjuring  their  errors,  they  were  to 
be  deprived  of  all  civil  pririleges.     A  great  mass  of  pretended 
conversion  was  the  result;   while   the  edict   produced  a  smooi 
insurrection  among  the  Samaritans,^   and   many   sectaries,  vho 
abhom^d  the  hvpocrisy  of  changing  their  religion  at  the  emperors 
coniuiand,  were  driven  by  desperation  to  suicide.    The  most  noted 
act  of  this  kind  was  performed  by  some  Montanists  in  Phrjgia, 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  meeting-houses,  set  fire  to  them, 
and  |>erished  in  the  flames.*^ 

Although  Justinian  was  a  "Synodite,"**  or  partisan  of  thecoimdl 
of  Chalcedon,  his  \iife  Theodora,  whom  he  raised  to  the  position  of 
a  colleague  in  the  empire,®  was  a  zealous  monophysite.  As  her 
influence  over  her  husband  was  unbounded  in  all  other  respects,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  division  of  theological  interests  may 
have  been  a  matter  of  {xjlitic  arrangement  between  the  imperial 


'  Sec  NcAiid.  vi.  .■177-'«S'J. 

•  AKathiaw,  ii.  .')0;  Gibbon,  iii.  540. 
Ai^athiiw  luw  h  curious  pasj*ago  on  the 
exa^cgeratiouR  which  were  current  (is  to 

.  the  iMirbarian  king's  accomplishments, 
ii.  I'H. 

•»  Trocop.  Hist.  Arc.  ii.  p.  ar>. 

*  lb.  pp.  .U-."*.  Compiire,  for  a  similar 
»ct  under  I^»o  tlie  Isaurian,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

*'  Seo  Pjiync  Smith,  note  on  John  of 

^phCMUH,   {'}. 

*■'  Gibbon,  iii.  JiH.     Dean  Milinan,  in 


a  note  at  p.  487  of  that  volume,  giTW* 
caution  against  implicitly  believing  ''the 
extreme  and  disgusting  depravity  of 
Theodore's  early  life "'  (which  Gibbon 
relates  with  even  more  than  his  ubiuI 
delight  in  such  details),  as  the  ©nly  a* 
thority  for  it  is  the  «  Secret  History'  of 
Procopius  (cc.  9.  10,  &c.^— «a  virulent 
libel— the  basest  and  most  disgraceful 
work    m    literature."     Comin^agi  in 
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pair.'    Tleodon  g^lLned  aromd  ber  a  pntr  cf  M«K*|iLisileg : 
she  prevailed  oo  Josdniaii  to  isTrte  Sciciis.  tbe  fXr 
pected  patmidi  of  AntxKiu  to  ttie  ca^ctaL  azid  CT«n  pv^ 
moted  Anthimoa^  a  secret  foemj  of  ibe  ooizDnl  of  Cbakedi^u  to 
the  patriarchate  of  CooscaiitizKipkL^     Is  the  year  after 
this  appointment,  Agapemsk.  bi^iop  of  Rome,  vas  ohEevd 
by  the  Grothic  king  TLeodahat  to  imdertaLe  a  mi^oo  to  Con- 
stantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  aTcnang  the  dxreatened  attack  of 
Justinian.    The  misaon  £uled  of  its  politkal  object ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  the  catholic  psity.  AgapetiiseqK»ed  to  the  emperor  the 
heterodoxy  of  Anthinms,  and  obtained  hi»  depostion  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  uncanoniadly  translated  from  another  see. 
M ennas,  who  was  raised  to  the  Tacant  chair,  was  consecrated  by 
the  pope,  and  soon  after  held  a  counciL  at  which  Anthimus«  after 
an  examination  of  his  opinions,  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  was 
excommunicated.^ 

Agapetus  died  at  Constantinople  before  the  meeting  of  this 
council,  and  Yi^us,  his  archdeacon,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
was  urged  by  Theodora  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  papacy. 
The  empress  promised  to  support  him  with  influence  and  with 
money,  if  he  would  condemn  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  would 
communicate  with  Anthimus  and  other  monophysites ;  but  before 
he  could  reach  Rome,  Sjlverius,  a  subdeacon,  son  uf  pope  Ilor- 
misdas,  was  elected.*  In  the  following  year,  while 
Belisarius  was  besieged  in  Home  by  the  Goths,  Sylverius 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  him.  The  general's  wife,  Anti>- 
nina,  who  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  while  Belisarius  occupied  a 
place  at  her  feet,  reproached  the  pope  for  having  entered  into  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  His  attempts  at  a 
denial  were  overpowered  by  the  production  of  written  evidence ; 
he  was  immediately  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  was 
sent  off  by  sea  to  the  east,'^  while  Vi^ius  was  elected  in  his  room, 
and  paid  for  the  interest  of  Belisarius  two  hundred  {)ounds  of  gold.*" 

'  Procop.  Hiat.  Arc.  13,  p.  40 ;  Liberut.  '  Liberal.  22 ;  Baron.  536. 133 ;  Waloh, 

20  (Patrol,  liviii.)  ;  Evagr.  iv.  10.  viL  224-6. 

i  Liberat.  20,  col.  1036 ;  Fleury,  xxxii.  ^  Liberat.  22  ;  Anastaa.  130;  Pngi,  ix. 

52  ;  Walch,  vu.  172-4.  568.     Gibbon  (iv.  50-1)  and  Lonl  SUu- 

»»  Hard.  ii.  1257-62  ;  Liberal.  21 ;  Pa-  hope  (Life  of  Beliaariui,  od.  I.  pp.  226.8) 

trol.   Ixvi.   47,   seqq. ;    Evagr.   iv.   11;  suppose  Sylverius  to  bare  been  ffullly  | 

Baron.  536.  9,  seqq.  ;    17,  seqq. ;  80-4,  but  most  writers   think   that   the  ovi- 

and  Pagi's  notes ;  Schruckh,  xvi.  222,  dence  against  him  was  fomd  in  oouno- 

where  it  is  shown,  against  Baronius,  that  quence  of  a  plot  between  Theodora  and 

the  appointment  of  Mennas  was  not  by  Antonina.    See  Dupin,  t.  68  ;   Plourv, 

papal  authority.    Comp.  Barrow,  559  ;  xxxii.  57 ;    Walch»  vii.  220 ;   8chrik)kh, 

Walch,  vii.   17-8,  180.  ISi^NMnd.  iv.  xvii.  226  ;  Neand.  iv.  247. 

246.                                   .^HH^  "  Liberal.  22.    On  this  trausaoUon 
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Sylverius,  after  having  been  banished  to  Patara,  in  Lyda,  was  sent 
back  to  Italy  by  Justinian,  in  order  to  a  fresh  investigatioii  of  Us 
case*;"  but  through  the  contrivance  of  the  intruder  he  was  seized 
and  carried  off  to  the  island  of  Palmaria  (Palmaruola),  where  he 
died  of  hunger.®  Although,  however,  Vigilius  had  thus  delivered 
himself  from  hb  rival,  his  position  was  one  of  much  difficulty  and 
danger  ;  for  he  had  made  a  secret  compact  with  Theodora  to 
labour  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  while  his  public  engage- 
ments bound  him  to  an  opposite  line  of  conduct.^ 

From  about  the  year  520,  the  monasteries  of  Palestine  had  been 
agitated  by  disturbances  on  the  subject  of  Origen's  opinions,  whidi 
were  especially  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  "  New  Laura  " 
(a  society  founded  by  St  Sabbas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century), 
while  the  other  monks  were  for  the  most  part  violent  anti-Qrigen- 
ists.  There  had  been  censures,  expulsions,  frequent  affrays,  and 
considerable  bloodshed.**  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jeru- 
salem were  unable  to  allay  the  differences,  and  Justinian  was  well 
pleased  to  receive  an  appeal  in  the  matter.  He  published  a  letter 
'  to  the  patriarch  Mennas,  censuring  certain  doctrines  extracted  or 
inferred  from  Origen's  writings ;  he  declared  that  these  doctrines 
were  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the  Manichaeans  (apparently  for- 
getting that  Manes  was  later  than  Origen)  ;  and  he  desired  the 
patriarch  to  bring  the  question  before  the  home  synod.*^  By  this 
body  the  opinions  of  Origen  were  again  censured,  and  fifteen 
anathemas  were  pronounced  against  them.'  The  imperial  manifesto 
was  subscribed  by  Vigilius  and  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  east  ;* 
but  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  politics  now  took  a  curious  and 
unexpected  turn. 

Theodore  Ascidas,  a  monk  of  Origenistic  opinions,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  but 
usually  resided  at  Constantinople,  had  acquired  great  influence 

Baronius  (538.  12,  seqq.)  ia  remarkable,  ix.  441.  7  ;  Fleury,  xxxiii.  3 ;    Mo«L  iL 

His  attempts  to  clear  away  some  part  of  44-5  ;  Schrockh.  xviil.  43. 
the  story  are  acknowledged  by  Pagi  to         '  Hard.  iii.  243-281  ;  Liberat.  23. 
be  unsuccessful.  *  Hard.  iii.  284-8.     These  anathenuu 

«>  Baronius  (540.  4-10)  says  that  after  were  long  supposed  to  have  proceeded 

the  death  of  Sylverius,  and  some  mira-  from  the  fifth  general  council  ;  but  it  ap- 

cles  wrought  by  his  relics,  Vigilius  re-  pears  to  be  now  agreed  that  they  belong 

signed  the  popedom,  was  legitimately  to  a  local  synod  under  Mennas  (see  n.  on 

reappointed  to  it,  and  thenceforth  be-  Mosheim,  ii.  47 ;    Hefele,   ii.  767).    By 

came  another  man  ;  but  Pagi  sliows  that  some  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

there  is  no  ground  for  this  story.  same   which  condemned   Anthimus    in 

o  Liberat.  22  ;  Baron.  539. 1-9;  540.  2.  536  (Walch,  vii.   181,  673  ;  Guericke,  i. 

P  Liberat.  22  ;  Victor.  Tunun.,  Patrol.  486 ).    Schrockh  (xviii.  51)  places  it  about 

Ixviii.  563.     Hefele  questions  the  story  540  ;  Pagi  (ix.  584)  and  Hefele  (1.  c.  i  in 

of  his  compact  with  the  empress,    ii.  795.  543  ;  and  Gieseler  (I.  ii.  368;  in  544. 
^      •»  Baron.   532 ;    538.  29,  Heqq.  ;    Pagi,         *  Liberat.  23. 
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over  Justinian.  By  some  process  of  casuistry,  he  prevailed  on 
^imself  to  »gn  the  anathemas  against  Origen ;  but  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  diverting  the  emperor's  mind  from  the  dangerous 
direction  which  it  had  taken.  Knowing  Justinian's  anxiety  to 
reduce  the  Acephali"  to  conformity,  Theodore  told  him  that  their 
opposition  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  did  not  arise  from  repug- 
nance to  its  doctrines,  but  from  its  acknowledgment  of  persons 
suspected  of  Nestorianism — such  asTheodoret  and  Ibas ;  he  there- 
fore suggested  that,  by  a  condemnation  of  these  bishops  with  the 
reputed  father  of  Nestorianism,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  party  might  be  overcome^  and  they  might  be  won  to 
a*reconciliation  with  the  church.  As  for  the  objection  to  condemn- 
ing persons  who  had  died  in  the  catholic  communion,  it  was  (he 
said)  removed  by  the  late  precedent  of  the  anathemas  against 
Origea  By  this  suggestion  Ascidas  may  have  hoped  not  only  to 
secure  the  important  object  of  engaging  the  emperor  in  a  new 
question,  but  doubly  to  gratify  himself— as  an  Origenist,  by  pro- 
scribing the  great  master  of  literal  interpretation,  and  as  a  mono- 
physite,  by  striking  a  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  fourth  general 
council.* 

The  device  was  in  so  far  successful  that,  instead  of  controversies 
as  to  Origenism  and  monophysitism,  the  general  attention  was 
soon  occupied  by  a  dispute  whether  certain  writings  a  century  old 
were  favourable  to  Nestorianism.  Justinian  published  ^^  «. 
an  edict  in  which  he  condemned  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  his  works,  Theodoret's  writings  in  favour  of  Nestorius  and 
against  Cyril,  and  a  letter  from  Ibas  to  a  Persian  named  Maris. 
This  letter,  written  under  great  exasperation,  severely  reflected  on 
Cyril ;  but  its  orthodoxy  as  to  doctrine  had  been  expressly  acknow- 
ledged at  Chalcedon.^  The  emperor,  however,  contrived  to 
reconcile  his  condemnation  of  the  letter  with  his  profession  of 
respect  for  the  council,  by  the  supposition  that  a  forged  document 
had  been  substituted  for  that  which  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon  had 
approved."  It  was  required  that  the  edict  should  be  subscribed 
l^  all  bishops.  Mennas  signed  it  with  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  retract  his  signature  if  the  bishop  of  Bome 
should  refuse  to  concur — a  reservation  of  which  he  did  not  after- 

"  See  p.  523.  of  the  'Three  Articles/ ib.  779-785. 

*  Liberat.  24;  Evagr.  iv.  38;  Neand.        »  Fragments  of  the  edict  are  preserved 

iv.  249-253.  by  Facundus,  Pro  Defeos.  III.  Capitu- 

y  Labb.etCo88.iv.GG  1-682.  As  to  the  lorum,  ii.  3;  iv.  4  (Patrol.  Ixvii.  561, 

date,  see  Hefele,  u.  787.    ^||yB«it8  628).    Giesel.  I.  il  370.  . 
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wards  avail  himself.*  The  eastern  bishops  in  general  submitted, 
although  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
with  many  others,  showed  much  reluctance  to  subscribe  ;^  the  few 
who  refused  were  banished.  But  in  Africa,  where  the  old  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  church  had  been  exercised  in  oppoation  to 
the  temporal  power  during  the  century  of  Vandal  oppression,  the 
proposal  met  with  a  lively  opposition.^  The  African  bishops 
protested  against  reopening  questions  which  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  had  settled,  or  condemning  persons  who  had  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church ;  and  a  like  disposition  to  reast  was 
displayed  in  other  quarters.  The  commotions  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  Ascidas  is  said  to  have  afterwards  owned  that  he  himself^  and 
the  Roman  deacon  Pelagius,  who  had  been  concerned  in  bringing 
the  Origenistic  question  under  the  emperor's  notice,  deserved  to  be 
burnt  alive  as  the  authors  of  them.^ 

Vigilius,  alarmed  by  these  events  and  by  the  temper  of  his  own 
clergy,®  refused  to  sign  the  edict,  and  was  obliged  by  the 
emperor  (who  probably  apprehended  a  new  division 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches)  to  repair  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  detained  upwards  of  seven  years/  His 
legate  Stephen,  with  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  west,  who  were  then 
at  Constantinople,  had  broken  off  communion  with  Mennas,  on 
the  ground  that  the  patriarch  ought  not  to  have  acted  in  the 
matter,  except,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  in  concert  with  the 
pope.'^  Vigilius  at  first  refused  to  communicate  with  Mennas, 
but  was  j)ersuaded  to  an  agreement  with  him  by  Theodora,  who 
died  in  the  year  after  the  pope's  arrival  ;^  and  he  bound  himself  to 
Justinian  by  a  secret  written  engagement*  to  condenm  the  *  three 
articles '  ^ — by  which  name  tlie  points  in  qu^tion  as  to  Theodore, 
Theodoret,  and  Ibas  were  generally  designated.  The  pope  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  a  synod  of  seventy  western  bishops,  which 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  548 ;  but  as  the  African  members 
steadily  refused  to  lend  themselves  to   his  change  of  policy,  it 

•  Facuud.  iv.  4 ;  Baron.  546.  45-8.  Sicily  in  545,  but  did  not  reach  Conatan- 
^  Fucund.  iv.  4.  tinople  until  January  25,  547.  Pagi,  x. 
«  Baron.  54(3.  51-:^.  16-28;  Walch,  viii.  115,  163-5  ;  Clinton, 
^  Liberat.  24 ;    Neand.  iii.  248  ;  iv.     Jaffe. 

253-5.  g  Facund.  iv.  4. 

•  The  Roman  clergy,  being  at  a  loss  *»  July,  548;  Murat.Annali,III.ii.lB6. 
how  to  act  in  the  new  differences,  ap-  »  Walch,  viii.  168-170.  See  Hefele,  ii 
plied  to  the  learned  African  deacon  Fer-  794. 

randua  for  advice,  and  were  guided  by         ^  icc^ciAato,    capitula.      As   the  usual 

his  answer.      Ferrand.  Ep.   6  (Patrol,  translation  of  this  word  by  ch^ipUus  is 

f  ^^ '  Walch,  viii.  150.  likely  to  mislead,  I  have  preferred  tho 

Bai'on.  546.   55,  seqq.      He  w^as  in  word  a/ /*t .'w.     See  Giesel.  I.  ii.  370. 
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became  evident  that  no  favourable  decision  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  he  broke  up  the  assembly.™     He  then  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
bishops  individually,  and  sent  forth  a  document  known       ^ 
by  the  title  of  his  'judicatum,'  in  which  he  attempted 
to  satisfy  both  parties — the  orientals,  by  condemning  the  'three 
articles ;'  the  Latins,  by  professing  that  he  did  so  without  preju- 
dice to  the  council  of  Cbalcedon."     But  in  the  latter  object  he 
was   utterly   disappointed.     An  African   synod,   under    ^^  ^^^ 
Reparatus,  of  Carthage,   excommunicated  him;®   the 
churches  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  were  roused  to  vehement  opposi- 
tioDy  and  the  commotion  reached  as  far  as  Gaul  and  Scythia; 
even  some  of  the  pope's  own  deacons,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Constantinople,  charged  their  master  with  an  abandonment  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  returned  to  agitate  the  west  against 
him.P    Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiane,  in  Africa,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  in  549,  an  able  and  spirited  defence  of  the  three  articles. 
He  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  he 
argued  that  he,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  could  not  be  condemned 
without  impugning  the  -council  of  Chalcedon,  and  doing  away 
with  its  authority  against  Eutychianism ;  and  he  plainly  desired 
the  emperor  to  take  warning  from  a  comparison  between  those  of 
his  predecessors  who  had  left  the  decision  of  theological  questions 
to  the  bishops,  and  those  who  had  ventured  to  arrogate  it  to  them- 
selves.^ 

The  only  means  to  which  Vigilius  could  now  look  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  perplexity  in  which  he  found  himself,  between  the 
emperor's  wishes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  determined  opposition 
of  his  western  brethren  on  the  other,  was  a  general  council ;  he 
therefore  proposed  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  summoned, 
and  withdrew  his  *judieatum*  until  it  should  meet.'  Justinian 
assented  ;  but,  apprehending  that  the  pope  might  perhaps  attempt 
some  evasion  under  shelter  of  the  council,  he  bound  him  by  fresh 
obligations,  which  were  confirmed  by  an  oath  on  the  nails  ^  ^  ,^^^j 
of  the  holy  cross  and  the  Gospels,  to  exert  all  his  power 
for  the   advancement    of  the   imper'al   designs."      When,   how- 

■  Facund.  Praef.  ad  Def.  III.  Capit. ;        »  Vict.  Tunun.  a.d.  550 ;  Pagi,  x.  56. 
Liber  c.  Mocianum,  col.  859 ;  Neand.  iv.        p  Rusticus  c.  AcejAaloB  (Patrol.  Ixvii.); 
258.  Vigil.  Kp.  U  fib.  Ixix.)  ;  Facundup,  iv. 

■  Pagi,  X.  33,  38  ;     Schriickh,   xviii.  3 ;  Baron.  548.'  2,  seqq. 
579-580.    Only  fragmenta  of  the  *  JudU        •!  Lib.  xii.  3-5. 
catum*  now   exiat.     TRtioLJajb^Aii        r  Patrol.  Ixix.  n5. 
Walch,  viii.  175 ;  Hefele,  iy|^B|k  ■  Juram.  Vigilii,  Patrol.  Ixix.  131 
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ever,  the  onijicror  also  put  forth  a  long  and  detailed  pmfesion  i 

faith,  which  he  r«iuired  the  pope  and  other  bishops  to  sign,'  Vigi- 

lius  ri'fu?i*d.  threatenitl  to  exconiTnunicato  those  who  should  compk 

.        and  with  Datiiis,  archbishop  of  Milan,  whouas  especiall] 

stn*niuius  in  his  refu>al,  took  rcfujje  in  a  church.  A  pre 

tt»r  W4IS  sent  wiiii  a  <riianl  to  seize  him.     The  pope  placed  himsel 

under  tlie  altar,  and,  while  the  soldiers  attempttnl  to  drag  him  on 

liy  hi&  feet,  his  hair,  and  his  beard,  he  clunir  so  firmly  to  thepSUai 

that  Minie  of  them  srave  way,  and  the  table  would  have  felien  c 

him  if  some  clerks  had  not  sup]>orted  it.     On  this  the  spectato 

of  the  scandalous  scene  bn)ke  forth  into  loud  outcries,  in  whii 

even  some  of  the  soldiers  joined ;  and  the  praetor  was  shamed  in 

desisting  from  his  attempt."     Vigilius   was  induced  by  oaths 

safety  to  leave  the  church,  hut,  finding  himself  guarded  by  imperi 

!>»>.  2.1.     soldiers  in  his  lodging,  he  escaped  with  Datius  andoA 

:•:.).       companions  by  night  to  ChalcedoQ,  and  fled  forsaiictua 

tt>  the  church  of  Kuphemia — the  same  in  which  the  ffeneral  coun 

lia«l  held  its  sessions  exactly  a  century  before.     At  length,  afi 

many  overtures  from  the  emperor,  he  was  persuaded  to  return 

Constantinople.^ 

While  V'lLnlius  Wiis  in  retirement  at  C'halcedon,  the  patriai 
Mennas  died,  and  the  see  of  ( \)nstantinople  was  cc 
ferred  on  Eutyehius,  who  had  reeoninieudeil  himself 
th(»  i'miK*n)r  by  discovering  a  scriptural  precedent  ibr  the  ci 
tUMunation  of  deceas^Ml  heteriKlox  theoloi»ians — namely,  the  burn' 
(►f  the  Ihhu's  of  idohiters  hy  Josisih."  Tlie  fifth  general  comiril  i 
at  i  \>nstantinoph»  in  May,  553.  It  was  attentled  by  a  hund 
and  >ixty-tivc  bishops,  including  all  the  eastern  patrianhs; 
fnnn  the  west  there  were  only  tive  A-friean  bishojis/  As 
ahseniv  of  Vigilins  L*"ave  reason  to  appreiiend  a  divi^ion  in 
ehnn-h,  he  was  re|>eateilly  summoned,  and  was  urgently  riHpie; 
hy  the  other  i)atriarehs  to  attend :  but  he  obstinately  refuse 
soinrtinies  on  the  plea  of  illness,  sometimes  alleging  that  faith 
not  Ihvu  kept  with  him  in  obtaining  a  fair  representation  oi 
western  church.    He  sent  to  the  emperor  a  paper  signed  bv  hir 

•  P.itrt»l.  Ixix.  --.*»,  soiiq.  foiiiul  that   he  woiiM   n,>t    Oinnply 
"  Vi-il.  I'.p.  1  :>  V  ib.  .».■)■ ;  Ep.  CUt.  Ital.     JiLstiniaii's  wisiu».«*,  he  wa.s  baniiirtt 

»*»-^l!".  a  ch:irge  vt'  a  criuio  aLr:iiiist   the 

*  Vi-il.  Kj..  l."i:  r;ici,  X.  74  ;  Schiurkh.     The  cmrt  iiiiiiieil  a  succv.-snr.  wh 
xviii.  ;.'.'...  ^  fi»rL»  c<>nsLrnitioi),c.»ii.KriiiiKil  t'iif:  • 

"■   .II.   Kiii;:s,   xxiii.    I'i  .      Kvagi-.   iv.  Jiriicles  ;'  ami  he  \\a.><  ^?,st.ll^l;>lle(l 

■*''"^-  nee  at  th«^  cust  of  s^uic  1»1ii.mU]h..<1 

'    iN'paiutns   «'f  Carthage,   h:ul   gone  Afric-.m  bir^hwin*  wi-n*  Micce>.-fuliv 

tt»    t'on>t:iiitiii..ple   f«ir   the   piiri^i»e   of  jHitHl  with.    Kp.  CIit.  it.;ii.  Ili;-V 

nttt*inUii>;    tlie   eiuiihil,    hut.   as    it  wm  viii.  li"»-7. 
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and  sixteen  other  bishops,  and  designated  by  the  title  of  *  Consti- 
tutum/  in  which  he  endeaToured  to  take  a  middle  course,  by 
condemning  the  writings  which  were  in  question,  but  without 
reflecting  on  the  authors — even  on  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.*  On 
thisy  Justinian  caused  the  secret  engagements  which  M^ius  had 
made  with  him  to  be  laid  before  the  council,  and  desired  that  the 
pope  might  be  excluded  from  the  diptychs — profes^g  at  the  same 
time  a  wish  to  remain  in  communion  with  the  Boman  see ;  and  the 
council  acted  accordingly.**  The  *  three  articles'  were  condemned, 
and  an  anathema  was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  defend 
them  or  should  pretend  that  they  were  countenanced  by  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon.^  The  memory  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas  was  spared  ; 
bat  Theodore  was  included  in  the  same  condemnation  with  his 
writingSL  The  four  earlier  general  councils  were  confirmed.  The 
emperor^s  edicts  relating  to  matters  of  religion  were  approved ; 
bu^  except  by  this  indirect  implication,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
opinions  of  (Mgen  were  censured  or  noticed.**  « 

Some  months  later,  Vigilius — pressed  by  the  censure  of  the 
council,  firightened  by  the  punishment  of  some  who  opposed  it/ 
and  influenced  also  by  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Narses,  which 
had  secured  Italy  to  the  emperor — made  a  humiliating  submission 
to  the  decisions  of  the  assembly,'  in  which  he  ascribed  his  past 
difierence  of  opinion  to  the  craft  of  the  devil ;  and  he  repeated  this 
in  a  longer  paper,  withdrawing  all  his  acts  on  the  other 
side.  The  emperor  then  granted  him  permission  to  *  * 
return  to  his  see,  and  Vigilius  set  out  for  Rome,  but  before 
reaching  it,  he  died  at  Syracuse  ^  on  the  7th  of  June,  555.  His 
archdeacon,  Pelagius,  succeeded  through  the  influence  of  Justinian, 
who  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  assumed  for  the  imperial 
crown  the  privilege   of  confirming  the  election ;  ^  but — whether 

•  Patrol.  Ixix.  67,  seqq.  nuity  of  Baronius,  who  defends  him 
*»  Baluz.  Coll.  Nova  Concil.  1538-46.  from  the  charge  of  inconsiatency  on  the 
'  Hard.  iii.  194, 1 97-20i> ;  Evagr.  iv.  38.  groimd  that,  as  the  question  was  not  one 
^  This,  however,  is  questioned.    See  of  faith,  the  pope  might  rightly  act  in 

Barun.  553.  238-244,  with  Pagi's  notes ;  each  stage  of  it  as  for  the  time  seemed 

3fosh.  IL  47,  and  notes;   Walch,  viii.  best  (553.230-7).    The  council,  he  says, 

y  81 -291;    SchrcJckh,    xviii.    57-8,    600;  although  in  itself  undeservinit  of  respect, 

Neand.  iv.   381-2;    Qiesel.  I.   ii.  372;  acquired  the  authoritv  of  a  general  couu- 

Hefele,  ii.  874.  cil  by  being  acknowledged  by  Vigilius 

•  Anastasius  (Patrol,  cxxvii.  580),  or  Pelagius  (553.  224,  229).  Comp. 
followed  by  Nat.  Alex.  (x.  51),  Baronlua  the  remarks  on  the  whole  controversy, 
(353.  223),  and  Pagi  (ib. ;  Patrol.  cxxviL  546.  38-10 ;  547.  29-30,  46-7. 

610),   says   that  Vigilius  was    himself  f  See  Pagi  and  Mansi,  in  Baron,  x. 

banished  ;   but  ihiB  seems  to  be  very  15.i ;  Jaffe'. 

questionable.  ^  Pagi,  x.  155.    It  had  before  been 

'  Hard.  iiL  214-244.    The  behavioiur  exercised  by  the  Gothic  kings.     Ibi<l. 

of  Vigilius  naturally  exercise^  the  fsBtafi'  See  pp.  5H2-3. 
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from  the  odium  attached  to  him  as  a  partaker  in  the  late  pope's 
policy,  or  because  (according  to  another  account)  he  was  suspected 
of  having  contributed  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Vigiliis— 
Pclagius  could  not  find  more  than  two  bishops  willing  to  a»)secrate 
him.     It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  suspidons  wlucb 
were  entertained  against  him,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of  St  Peter's, 
and  swore  on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  cross,  that  he  had  had  no 
share  in  causing  the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessor.' 
.Pelagius  adhered   to   the   late   council,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Narses,  enforced  the  acceptance  of  it  by  depriTa&n, 
banishment  and  other  penalties.''      But  in  the  west— 
where  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were   unknown, 
where  the  reliance  of  the  Nestorians  on  his  name  was  not  actually 
seen,  and  could  not  beget  a  prejudice  against  him,  where  the 
condemnation  of  Thcodoret  and   Ibas  was   chiefly  regarded  as 
endangering   the   authority   of  the   council    of   Chalcedon— the 
^decisions  of  the  fifth  council  were  very  generally  resisted,  even  by 
those  who  were   subjects   of  the   empire.      The   bishops  of  the 
A.D.  r)70-    Italian  diocese  separated  firom  Rome  on  this  account; 
580.       and,  although  Milan  and  Ravenna  were  soon  forced,  by 
the  terror  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  the 
metropolitans  of  Aquileia,  with  the  Istrian  bishops,  remained  in 
separation  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.*" 

Among  the  variety  of  opinions  which  had  spnmg  out  of  the 
Monophysite  controversy,  was  one  broached  by  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  while  a  refugee  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Justin.'' 
This  teacher  maintained  that  the  Saviour's  body  was  incorruptible ; 
that  it  was  exempt  from  death,  even  as  Adam's  body  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  retained  his  innocence ;  *"  that  it  was  the  same 
before  as  after  the  resurrection ;  that  his  hunger,  thirst,  weariness, 
and  the  like,  did  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  constitution  of  his 
human  nature,  but  were  feelings  to  which  He  voluntarily  subjected 
Himself. P  From  their  fancy  of  incorruptibility  the  followers  of 
Julian  were  called  aphthartodoceta) — a  name  which  they  retaliateil 

'  AuastA8.  59.  the   bishops   of   Aquileia   assumed  tbe 

•»  See  his    letters   to   Xarses,  Patrol,  title   of  patriarch.      The    patriiirch   of 

Ixix.  :5i».J,Heqq.;  to  Valerian,  414;  Baron.  Aquileia  was  afterwards  driven  to  fix 

5.')»>.  1-9,  1*2-.').  himself  at  Grado;  and,  on  the  removal 

"  Until  098  or  701.    There  were,  how-  of  his  residence  back  to  Aquileia,  a  new 

ever,   partial  reconciliations  from  time  patriarchate  of  Grado  was  erected.    Nat. 

to  time.    (Baron.  r..5»5.  116  ;  638.  4;  698.  Alex.  x.  149;  Thomass.  I.  i.  21. 

8;    Fleury,  xxxiii.    54-6;   xxxviii.    17;  °  Libera t.  19. 

Gibbon,  iv.  :J68  ;   Giesel.  I.  ii.  410.)     It  <>  Domer,  ii.  160. 

aeoms  to  have   been  at  this  time  that  p  See  Petav.  do  Inc.  x.  :i. 
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I  their  opponents  by  that  of  phthartolatrae  (servants  or  wor- 
lippers  of  the  corruptible).**     Justinian,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 

II  into  the  opinions  of  Julian — probably  through  the  influence  of 
heodore  Ascidas ; '  and  in  January,  565,  he  published  an  edict 
»erting  the  aphthartodocetic  doctrine,  and  required  all  bishops  to 
ibscribe  it  £utychiiis  of  Constantinople,  who  refused  on  the 
round  that  it  reduced  the  whole  Incarnation  to  a  mere  appear- 
ice,  was  expelled  for  his  contumacy."  The  eastern  bishops  for 
le  most  part  professed  that  they  would  follow  Anastasius  of 
.ntioch,  whose  character  was  held  in  general  estimation  ;  and  this 
sitriarch  strongly  maintained,  with  arguments  from  Scripture  and 
om  the  belief  of  the  church,  that  in  all  blameless  affections  the 
aviour's  body  was  like  to  ours.  Anastasius  was  preparing  for 
eprivation,  and  had  composed  a  farewell  letter  to  his  xor.  u, 
Dck,  when  the  proceedings  against  the  orthodox  were  ^^' 
rought  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the  emperor,  at  the  age  of 
ighty.' 

Monophysitism,  when  discountenanced  by  the  emperors,  con- 
nued  to  exist  in  countries  beyond  their  dominions,  and  also  among 
le  populations  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  Armenians  had  been  under  the  Persian  yoke  since  the  ye«r 
69.^  After  long  resistance  to  attempts  at  enforcing  the  magUn 
sligion  on  them,*  they  had  been  allowed  to  preserve  thuir  C^lirMK 
anity.  But  they  were  still  liable  to  penecutioD ;  and  vb^iaM  a 
ommimity  uf  religion  had  former] j  oUaitied  f^/r  tbetn  tt^f  MmMWH 
f  the  Romans,  they  found  that  a  (JbrMMtitty  diArr»nit  fr//ffy  tliat 
utborized  by  the  emperors  was  a  rwrnnt^ruAMium  t/>  tt$*f  tmiftmr 
f  their  new  masters.  IntereA,  ihtanffjur^^  r^mnufnA  tritfc  //l>*^ 
lotives  in  leading  tbem  to  the  ^^um  of  a  mtni00^$ymUt  •:f^A. 
U  the  synod  of  Thvio  or  Lknln,  m  «v^/  tj^  KrtmrtiiHU  ti^mi^ 
ondemned  the  ct^mjiii  of  iXokk^AM^  mA  \t*  Ut^  4jifj  H  i^M$  ii^, 
phthartodooetic  drjctrizie  a*  1^  tMr  (/^^dr  U  vur  |y^/ 

In  Syria,  where  tJwr  vjfjutjfyirpi^  hlviujy^  maA  ri^tfj  Wl  l/t^^ 

.348;  Schr&eii^XTiiL  ill. -Ut>^y-.         ^'/-4     ^****C    '..'^'<<*     Knn^^nr^ 
r  Baron.  ^4,  -£-  M    ^^^C   v^«>h*<4#   'J*«*  '^A  »m  '*U  /<«•« 

•  BvoD.  >^:   ''^•<^-  *.  '■>    ••  >'Mr:     t     ^  v\^'*\^^^' »  <^*^a 

14-5.      H«  WW  WMftWK    It    :''    VL    11^.  *    Viw.^     I     <"•>' 

Mth  of  JiAn.  -wiv  ifuc  t-wn.  v»«  i**!^        *  >^*  *   »'m^  / t'j'.i^H^   :  ir  m^. 
is   place.       -J'.A-   Jfcii»i«r..    :>-.     -Oli-;       b*  *U'".»i    />'«<    #,.w<ij*MHi^   y   '///'i^. 

rchiiu  afuwww^   i«t«vwC    *wu*    Jt«.#iA-         '  V«    '>«'♦    '"•♦'*   **^    •*•*-«»«    •'«     <^ 
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removed  by  exile,  imprisonment,  and  other  means  of  persecution, 
a  monk  named  Jacob  undertook  the  enterprise  of  preserving  his 
party  from  extinction.  With  this  design,  he  sought  out  some 
monophysite  prelates  who  were  imprisoned  at  Constantinople,  and 
received  from  them  consecration  as  bishop  of  Edessa,  with  a  com- 
mission of  general  superintendence  over  the  interests  of  their  cause 
throughout  the  east*  In  the  dress  of  a  beggar,  from  which  he 
derived  the  name  of  Al  Baradai  (the  ragged),  he  travelled  inde- 
fatigably  over  Syria  and  Mesopotamia — secretly  reviving  Ae  real 
of  the  monophysites,  organizing  them^  into  a  combined  body,  and 
ordaining  bishops  and  clergy  for  them.*^  At  his  death,  in  578,  he 
left  a  large  and  flourishing  communion,  under  a  head  who  laid 
claim  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Antioch ;  and,  although  much 
diminished  in  importance,  it  still  continues  to  exist  From  Jacob 
al  Baradai  the  monophysites  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  which  he  had  laboured,  derived  the  name  of  Jacobites.^ 

On  the  death  of  Timothy,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  537,  a 
furious  contest  for  the  see  arose  between  the  monophysite  parties 
of  corruptibilists  and  incomiptibilists.  The  government  of  Justi- 
nian supported  the  corruptibilist  Theodosius,  but,  after  having 
given  him  the  victory  over  his  rival,  Gaian,  set  him  aside  in  favour 
of  an  orthodox  monk  named  Paul.**  Although,  however,  the 
catholic  patriarch  obtained  possession  of  the  establishment,  the 
monks  in  general  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  monophysites; 
and  from  Egypt  the  heresy  was  communicated  to  the  daughter 
church  of  Abyssinia.  The  catholics  of  Egypt  were  styled  by  their 
opj)onents  Melchites  (or  imperialists) ;  *  and  an  excited  feeling  of 
nationality  was  enlisted  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the 
course  of  the  Alexandrian  contests  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt  down,  and  they  were  attended  by  enormous  bloodshed  It  is 
said  that  at  the  installation  of  Apollinarius  as  patriarch,  in  551, 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  were  slain  in  one  day  ; — a  statement 
which,  although  doubtless  exaggerated,  must  have  had  some 
frightful  truth  for  its  foundation.*^  By  these  interaal  discords 
among  the  Christian  parties  of  Egypt,  the  way  was  paved  for  the 
Saracen  conquests  of  the  following  century. 

*  The  date  is  varioiislv  given — 541,  «  Schrockh,  xviii.  632-3;  Gibbon,  ir. 

545,  551.     See  Moah.  ii.  56,  n.  ;  Walch,  382-3. 

viii.    481-491;     Schrockh.    xviii.    632;  «»  Liberat.  20-3. 

Neaiid.  iv.  272 ;  Giesol.  I.  ii.  376.  •  Gibbon  says   that    this    name  mt 

•»  John  of  Epliesus  describes  Jacob  as  unknown  till  the  tenth  century  (ir.  Mi]; 

a  simple  man,  who  was  used  by  others  Pagi,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of 

as  a  tool  (273).     For  his  death,  see  p.  Marcian.  xi.  190. 

2yi.  '  Gibbon,  iv.  388. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

Semipelagianism — ^Jhssioys— Decline  of  Arianism 
IN  THE  West. 

L  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Semipelagian  opinion.^  tjcf;anH; 
popular  in  Gaul,  and  that  Augustine  was  induced  by  IVohjht  of 
Aquitaine    and   Hilary  to   write  a^rainst   them.*      I'lu;  ,  . 

controversy  was  kept  up  with  great  zeal  and  activity  hy 
Prosper  himself,    who   attacked    the   **  ^lassilians "    not   ouly  in 
treatises  of  the  usual  form,  but  in  a  poem  of  a  tbou.^nd  lin^f^/'  aud 
in  epigrams.     In  the  year  after  Augustine's  d<;atb,  I'nw^jHrr  and 
Hilary  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpo.se  of  roliciting  ( j*\t:r.iiii«:  to 
issue  a  condemnation  of  Semipelagianisni ;  and,  in  (:t}h'^'i\\ii'.iu-M  of 
this  application,  the  bishop  wrote  a  letter  to  \i'a  OsinWAi  bnrtiinm, 
in  which,  while  he  highly  eulogized  Augu^tinc',  hir  i'j'u^.im'A  r.MtU 
persons  as  pursued  unprofitable  inquiricrj  and  introflnf:<rd  nov<'ltif« 
of  doctrine.**     These  expressions,  however,  vfiin*,  r^ip/ibli?  of  nioi« 
than  one  application,  and  the  SemiiK-lagiann  did  not  f.iil  lo  turn 
tbem  against  the   advocates  of  the  A«(?iJ**tini/in  >sy»«t«'ni.''     'Mm* 
abbey  of  Lerins,  founded  in  the  liCj^nning  of  tlj<;  «fllj  nnliiry,  by 
Honoratus,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Arl<V  wii«  a  rjiirf  ^t^on^lMlld 
of  Semipelagianism.     Vincent,  a  cel<ibratijd  rnonk  of  tlmt  nn  m  »y, 
was  perhaps  the   author   of  a  direct  niUwk  on  tb<?  dorhinm  o<' 
Augustine;'  it  has  even  UtQW  hupjiort^id  tb/it  bin  ♦rVininMiniloiy.' 
which  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  v<rry  rxiU*  of  orlho      ^,  ^    ^^^ 
doxy,  was  written  with  a  wjvert  int^-ntion  of  pro-riibin^ 
them  by  its  well-known  test«  of  truth     iintiijuily.  nniviM.«hly,  mihI 
consents 

•Pace  442  Hrl.».»'lih,    *v»ii      J"  ,    H.- II-     n.,  , 

b.^Srmen'de    Ingratm/      ProHj^r'i.     W.^j/--,  '»    ;'' '  ...'♦7;'';'';;;'^^^^^^^^^^ 
works  are  in  vol.  li.ofVheM'atroJo,.i;i/      vmuU.u^*  ^ '\'Z\         J    V  I.        ' 

-f';,:V^^rLiri„!-Co,„„,o„.  .;.'-•*    W...I, ;,".";....;.  v-.....,  

rPfttPol    n-  Tillem    xvi    10-  VValr....  v.      Vi  'i»  I'-'    »''  ,"'  ''  '"•"-'   

-"rs!jijr'":?f'^i  **""  ' r''/.::  1;!';  ;i;  ;',;;:*:,lr:;;'  ;•:: 
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Haying  failed  to  effect  the  suppression  of  Semlpelagianigm  by 
authority,**  Prosper  continued  to  combat  it  vigorously  with  his  pen. 
Both  he  and  those  who  followed  him  on  the  same  side  ^  werecaieful 
to  mitigate  such  parts  of  the  Augustinian  system  as  might  seem  to 
be  subversive  of  the  obligations  to  reli^us  living,  or  incoDsisteDt 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  love  and  justice.*'  Some  of  these 
points  Prosper  attempted  to  exempt  from  discussion  by  referring 
them  to  the  "  secret  things  of  God."  ™  God  (he  said)  **  has  chosen 
the  whole  world  out  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  men  are  adopted 
to  be  His  children  out  of  all  mankind."  ^  Every  one  who  is  rightly 
baptized  receives  forgiveness  both  of  original  and  of  actual  sin ;  if 
such  persons  afterwards  fall  away  to  unbelief  or  ungodliness,  they 
are  condemned,  not  for  their  original  sin,  but  for  their  own  misdeeds 
— not  through  an  irrespective  reprobation,  but  because  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  abuse  their  free-will.**  Predestination  relates  to 
such  things  only  as  are  of  God,  and  sin  is  not  among  these;  we 
must  not  therefore  say  that  He  predestines  to  sin,  but  only  that 
He  predestines  to  punishment.^ 

Semipelagianism  still  continued  to  prevail  in  Gaul.  One  of  its 
most  eminent  champions  was  Faustus,  a  native  either  of  Britain  or 
of  Brittany,^  who  at  the  date  of  Vincent's  *  Commonitory '  was 
abbot  of  Lerins,  and  in  456  '^  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Riei. 
He  was  famous  for  strictness  of  life,  and  for  a  power  of  eloquence 
which  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  extols  in  hyperbolical  terras.*  After  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convince  a  presbyter  named  Lucidus,  who  held 
extreme   predestinarian   opinions,'   Faustus,  about  the  year  475. 

»»  In  the  book,   •  Contra  Collatorem,*  Littdraire  *  speaks  decidedly  to  the  sum 

I.  e.   against  Cassian  and   hia   *  Confer-  effect  (ii.   585).      His  works  are  in  the 

eucea  *  (xxi.  4},  he  attempts  to  stir  up  *  Patrologia,*  vol.  Iviii.      On     his  doc- 

Celof  tine's  successor,  Sixtus  III.  trines,  see  Wiggers,  ii.  cc.  12-3. 

•  Among  them  is  remarkable  the  "*  Or  4«)2. 
author  of  the  book,  '  De  Vocatione  Gen-  "  Kp.  ix.  3,  9  (Patrol,  t.  Iriil); 
tium/  printed  with  Prosper  b  works,  and  Tillem.  xvi.  409,  414-t». 
also  in  the  Append,  to  Ambrose  (Pa-  *  In  the  time  of  the  Jansenistic  con- 
trol, xvii.),  and  ascribed  to  Leo  the  troversy,  it  was  disputed  whether  a  dis- 
Great  by  Quesnel.  (lb.  Iv.  399,  seqq.)  tinct  sect  of 'predestinarians*  existed  in 
See  Wiggers,  ii.  218-222;  Neand.  iv.  ancient  times.  >  See  Jausen  against  and 
391.                              k  Dupin,  iv.  188.  Sirmond  for  its  existence,  in  Patrol,  liii. 

»  Resp.  ad  Capitula  Galloi-um,  i.  8.      •  673 ;  Nat.  Alex.  ix.  Dissert.  5 ;  Tillem. 

■  lb.  ii.  8.  xvi.   19;    Dupin,   iv.    245-8;   Walch,  t. 

°  lb.  i,  2.  lOr,.)     It  seems  to  be  now  agreed  tUt 

P  lb.  i.  14;  Walch,  v.  183  ;  Schri5ckh,  there  was  no  such  sect,   although  the 

xviii.  132-G;    Xeand.  iv.  390-1  ;  Giesel.  Augustinian  views  were  no  doubt  oftto 

I.  ii.  378-9.  carried  out   to  extravagance,      f  Walch. 

«»  Avit.  Ep.  4  CPatrol.  lix.  219).   Dupin  v.  280-4.)    The  *  Predestinatus.'  a  Seici- 

(iv.  242)  and  Ampbre  (ii.  30)  incline  to  pelagian  treatise  of  the  time,  professes 

loUow  Ussher  -v.  505,  ed.  Klrington)  in  to  give  in  its  second  book  the  system 

making  him  a  Briton  ;  and  the  '  Histoire  of  an  ultra-August inian  party,  which  ii 
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brought  him  before  a  synod  held  at  Aries,  where  Lucidus  was 
obliged  to  retract  many  of  his  doctrines,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
both  grace  and  human  exertion  are  requisite- for  obedience  to  tlie 
Divhie  will."  The  synod  commissioned  Faustus  to  write  a  con- 
futation of  the  errors  of  Lucidus  and  his  party,  and  another  synod, 
held  at  Lyons,  requested  him  to  make  some  additions  to  the  work,* 
which  thus  had  an  appearance  of  sanction  from  the  church  o 
GauU  It  opens  with  a  refutation  of  the  grosser  tenets  of  Pela- 
^anism,  and  then  attacks  the  Augustinian  system,  which  the 
writer  charges  with  Antinomianism.  Faustus,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Arian  Euric,  in  481,  but  recovered  his  see  on  that 
prince's  death  (a.d.  484),  died  about  491-3,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  memory  was  celebrated  in  his  own  country  as  that  of  a 
saint ;  *  but  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,*  CaBsarius,  bishop  of  Aries,** 
and  Claudianus  Mamertus,  a  presbyter  of  that  city,  wrote  against 
his  opinions;**  and  soon  after  his  death  his  writings  were  con- 
demned by  pope  Gelasius  in  a  decretal  epistle,  which  is  memorable 
as  containing  the  earliest  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden  books.** 
The  treatise  of  Faustus  *  On  Grace  and  Free-will,*  after  a  time 
found  its  way  to  Constantinople,  where  it  excited  much  commotion 
amoncT  the  community  of  Scythian  monks.     These  were  ,    „ 

-        r     .  1-11  .         A.D.  520-3. 

already  m  correspondence  with  the  west  on  a  question 

which   had  arisen — "  whether  One   of  the  Trinity  suffered  ?  "  ® 

They  applied  to  Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  for  a  condemnation 

Muwered  at  much  greater  length  in  the  viii.  778 ;  Tillem.  xv.  434-5 ;  Giesel.  I. 
third  book.  (Patrol,  liii.).  Neander  ii.  381.  The  authors  of  the  '  Histoke 
(iv.  397>8)  strongly  argues  that  this  Litt<5raire '  remark  that,  as  the  Semi- 
second  book  is  the  genuine  work  of  an  pelagian  doctiiues  were  not  formally 
ultrarAugustinian,  not  an  embodiment  condemned  before  the  second  council  of 
of  the  opinions  of  such  persons  by  the  Orange,  it  was  not  until  then  heretical 
writer  who  has'  inserted  it  in  his  work,  to  hold  them.  ii.  23 ;  Tillem.  xvi.  438  ; 
aa  IB  supposed  by  Wiggers  (ii.  340,  348)  Schrockh,  145. 

and  Bahr  (ii.  375).     The  form  of  the         ■  Kp.  iv.  (Patrol,  lix.);  Ado,  ib.  cxxiii. 

book,  and  the  apparent  good  faith  with  107. 

which  the  predestinariau  doctrines  are         •»  Genuad.   86.      It   seems,   however, 

laid   down,   seem    to   recommend   this  probable  that  the  **  testimonia "  of  Csc- 

view.  sarius,  there  mentioned,  were  nothing 

*  £p.  ad  Lucid.  (Patrol,  liii.  681) ;  else  than  the  determinations  of  the 
Libellus  Lucidi,  ib.  683.  The  acts  of  council  of  Orange  (see  next  page).  Hist, 
the  council  are  lost.  Litt.  iii.  225 ;  OhaUandi,  in  Patrol.  Ixvii. 

*  'De  Gratia  Dei  et  Lib.  Arbitrio.*  998. 

Qennadius    (himself    a     Semipelagian)  '  Hist.  Litt.  iii.  344,  597 ;  Walch,  y. 

celebrates  this  work  highly.    De  Script.  112;  Schrockh,  xviii.  153. 

Eccles.  85.  ^  Patrol,  lix.  164.    On  the  question 

^  Tillemont  (xvi.  424-5)  is  very  anxi-  whether  it  was  specially  aimed  against 

COB  to  lessen  the  amount  of  this  sane*  the    Semipelagianism    of    Faustus,    or 

tion,    while   othera  have   unreasonably  against  some  strange  opinions  which  he 

denied  the  story  altogether.   See  Patrol,  held  on  the  materiality  of  the  soul  and 

Iviii.  782.  other  subjects,  see  Wsdch,  y.  112. 

»  In  the  '  Patrologia  'he  *                     L  «  Patrol.  Ixiii.  471,  seqq. ;  Baron.  * 

See  the  extract  from  Ba  99,  seqq.      See  Petay.  de  Incam.  y.  f 
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of  Faustus ;  and,  as  his  decree '  was  not  strong  enongh  to  satiaiy 
their  zeal,  their  envoys  at  Rome  referred  the  matter  to  the  ortho- 
dox bishops  of  Africa  who  had  been  banished  into  Sardinia  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Vandak,*  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
bishops,  Fulgentius,  of  Ruspe,^  took  up  the  question  after  his 
recall  from  exile  by  Hilderic,  and  set  forth  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trines in  a  mitigated  form,  carefully  guarding  against  the  poesiUe 
abuses  of  them ;  ^  in  some  respects,  howeyer  (as  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  unbaptized  children — even  such  as  die  in  the  womb),  he 
ventured  to  a  rigour  beyond  his  master> 

Caesarius,  who  held  the  see  of  Aries  from  501  to  542,  and  was 
revered  for  the  wisdom  and  charity  which  he  displayed  in  the 
trying  circumstances  of  his  age  and  country,"  procured  a  condem- 
nation of  the  Semipelagian  tenets  by  the  French  bishops  in  a  synod 
held  at  Orange  in  529.**  In  this  judgment  all  that  might  startle 
or  shock  in  the  predestinariau  doctrine  was  carefully  avoided 
The  opinion  of  a  predestination  to  sin  and  condemnation  was 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  doubt 
whether  it  were  really  entertained  by  any  one ;  while  it  was  laid 
down  that  suflScient  grace  is  bestowed  on  all  the  baptized— a 
doctrine  incompatible  with  the  notions  of  irresistible  grace  and 
,.,^     absolute  decrees.**     The  decisions  of  Oranofe  were  soon 

A.D  530> 

after  affirmed  by  another  council  at  Valence,^  and  in  the 
year  following  they  were  ratified  by  Pope  Boniface  11.^  Thus,  in 
so  far  as  formal  condemnation  could  reach,  Semipelagianism  was 
suppressed  in  the  west.  But  the  'Conferences'  of  its  founder  main- 
tained their  popularity,  especially  in  the  monasteries,  and  the 
opinions  of  Cassian  were  often  really  held  where  those  of  Augustine 
were  professed.^ 

'  Ep.  70  (Patrol.  Ixiii.);  Cf.  Joh.  Mivx-  1144,  seqq.). 

ent.  in  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  93,  seqq.  «>  lb.  1150 ;  Wiggers,  u.  431,  441. 

•*  Sup.  p.  615.      The   documents  re-  p  Vita  Cscfiarii,  i.  46.     The  acts  aw 

latiug  to  the  Scythian  monks  are  in  the  lost.     Hefele  thinks  that  this  synod  v«i 

appendix    to    Augustine,    Patrol,    xlv.  earlier  than  that  of  Orange,  ii.  717-5. 

1771,  seqq.     See  Wiggers,  ii.  4U3,  seqq.  "^  Kp.  ad  Caesar,  ap.  Aug.  x.  1790,  or 

h  See  p.  517.  Patrol.  Ixv.  31. 

'  His  works  are  in  Patrol.  Ixv.     See  *  Tillem.  xiv.  181  ;  Walch,  v.  44, 155- 

Pngi,  ix.  33:{;  Wtdch,  v.  117-132;  Wig-  6  ;  Giesel.  1.  ii.  128,  379.     The  reading 

goi-8,     ii.    37G-;i93  ;    Neand.    iv.    406  ;  of  the  *  Conferences '  is  prescribed  in  c. 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  380-1.  42   of  the   Benedictine   rule.      See  the 

''  De  Fide  ad  Petrum,  68 ;  Ep.  xvii.  next   chapter,  p.  576.      Pagi  (>'ii.  459 ; 

58-9  J  Wiggers,  ii.  376-8.  conip.  ix.  402)  states  that  Cassian.  as  his 

'"  See  the  life  of  him,  Patrol.  Ixvii,  opinions  had  not  been  condemned  duriuic 

100,  sot^q. :  Schrockh,  xvii.  4o8,  seqq.  ;  his  lifetime,  died  with  the  reputation  of 

Neaiider,   Memorials,   347-375;   Guiz<it,  sanctity;  that  Gregory  the  Great  styles 

Civilis.  in  Fnmce,  Lect.  xvi. ;  Ampere,  him  iSnint   (Ep.  vii.    12);   and  that'hii» 

*i.  218-231.  memory  continued  to  be  honoured  at 

■  Cone.  Araiwiac.  II. ;  (Patrol.  Ixvii.  Mai-scilles    (comp.    Wiggers,    ii.    l7-8> 
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JC«  The  reigns  of  Justin  the  elder  and  Justinian  witnessed  the 
cr^meion  of  the  Lazi,  in  Colchis,  who  thereupon  forsook  the  Per- 
.  :^x>T  the  Roman  alliance ;  •  of  the  Ahasgi,  near  Mount  Caucasus ; ' 
MZ^-ir  the  fierce  nation  of  the  Heruli,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
.^*  i;he  Danube  in  the  time  of  Anastasius."  The  wild  tribes 
l:m.  fc  the  river  Don  were  also  visited  by  missionaries.*  A  power- 
ipression  was  made  on  the  nomads  of  the  east  by  Symeon 
flite  and  other  ascetics  whom  they  met  with  in  the  course  of 
wandering  life ;  one  Saracen  chief  was  not  only  converted, 
Living  exchanged  in  baptism  the  name  of  Aspebethos  for  that 
star,  was  consecrated  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  his 
od  other  tribes,  under  the  title  of  "  Bishop  of  the  Camps," 

in  the  general  council  of  Ephesus.^ 

some  quarters  the  catholics  contended  with  the  new  sects  in 

L^Dnary  exertion ;  but  in  the  remoter  regions,  the  heretics  were 

lore  active.     The  monophysites,  in  addition  to  their  gains  in 

"-"■^^"toies  where  orthodox  Christianity  had  already  been  planted, 

^"^^srted  Nubia  from  heathenism;"  while  the  preachers  of  Nesto- 

^^^iem  found  out  new  fields  for  their  labour  in  ihe  east     In  the 

""^■^  century  the  Nestorian  school  of  Nisibis  was  the  only  regular 

^^i Motion  for  the  training  of  clergy.     The  sectaries,  driven  from 

^^    empire,  strengthened  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  their  emigra- 

^^i  ;  their  religious  hostility  to  the  Christianity  of  the  emperors 

^^^Ted  for  them  the  countenance  of  the  Persian  monarchs ;  and 

^^%torianism  was  established  as  the  only  form  of  Christianity  to  be 

■*^^^rated   in   Persia — thousands  of  catholics  and  monophysites 

*^^iiig  slain  for  refusing  to  conform  to  it/    Persian  missionaries 

"l^tietrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia,**  and  even  into  China,  fi'om 

'^Wh  country  two  of  them,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  introduced 

^^  silkworm  into  the  Greek  empire.*     Cosmas,  a  Nestorian  of 

ISgypt — originally  a  merchant  and  afterwards  a  monk,  who  from 

big  expeditions  into  the  east  is  known  by  the  name  of  Indico- 

pleustes  (the  Indian  voyager), — found  Christians  of  his  own  com- 

The    controversy  was,   on   the   whole,  250,  315,  seqq. 

Mrried  on  with   unusual    moderation.  »  Gibbon,  iv.   374-6;   Schrockh,  xvi. 

An  the   Semipelagians   abstained   from  297 ;  Neand.  iii.  260 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  1 53-4, 

attacking  St.  Augustine  by  name,  so  their  437.     John  of  Ephesus,  however,  states 

own  names  were  spared  by  the  councils  that  Chosroes  held  a  conference  between 

which  condemned  their  opinions.  <  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites,  and 

■  Evagr.  iv.  22 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  436.  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  reasoning 

*  Pi-ocop.  de  Bello  Goth.  iv.  3.  of  the  Monophysites   that   he   allowed 

■  lb.  ii.  14,  p.  421 ;  Evagr.  iv.  30.  them  full  liberty  as  to  religion,  where- 

*  Evagr.  iv.  33.  upon  they  set  up  a  catholicus  (or  patri- 
'  lb.  vi22;    Cone.  Ephes.  ap.  Hard.    arch)of  their  own,  a.d.  599  (pp.  418-421). 

L  1893,  1428.  *>  Cosmas  Indicopl.  1.  iiL  p.  179. 

■  »  GiMid.  J.  ii.  439.    See  Joh.  Ephes.        <"  Proc.  de  B.  Gothico,  iv.  17. 
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munion,  with  bishops  and  clergy  from  Perria,  in  Ceylon,  in 
Malabar,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Indian  coasts.  As  to  Ceylon, 
however,  he  expressly  states  tliat  the  natives  and  their  kings  were 
still  heathens ;  and  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  Uiat  tlie  Christia- 
nity of  those  regions  extended  as  yet  but  little  beyond  the  pale  (rf 
the  Persian  commercial  settlements.** 

There  were  religious  wars  between  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
Homerites,  a  people  of  southern  Arabia,  who  professed  the  Jewish 
faith ;  but  the  accounts  of  these  wars  arc  much  embarrassed  by 
inconsistencies  and  other  difficulties.^ 

III.  In  the  west,  the  conquests  of  the  Franks  extended  Chris- 
tianity wherever  they  penetrated,  and  revived  that  which  had  been 
before  planted  in  some  districts — as,  for  example,  along  the  cour&e 
of  the  Rhine/ 

The  religion  of  the  western  converts  was  too  generally  tainted 
both  by  their  own  barbarism  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  worn-out 
nations  with  whose  civilization  they  were  brought  into  contact.^ 
Much  of  heathen  superstition  lingered  in  combination  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  Gregory  of  Tours  reports  it  as  a  popular  saying  in  Spain, 
that  "  it  is  no  harm  if  one  who  has  to  pass  between  heathen  altars 
and  Gods  church  should  pay  his  respects  to  both."**  Much  vice 
was  tolerated  by  the  clergy,  who,  although  their  condition  was 
highly  prosperous,  did  not  as  yet  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
check  the  passions  of  the  powerful.*  The  fate  of  Praetextatus, 
bishop  of  Rouen,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  offended  the 
^  notorious  queen  Fredegund,  was  stabbed  in  his  cathedral 
at  high  mass  on  Easter-day,*"  was  a  warning  to  such  of 
his  brethren  as  might  be  inclined  to  take  a  bolder  line.  The 
depravity  of  the  Frankish  princes,  in  particular,  was  frightful — 
perhaps  even  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  history  ;^  and  tlie  tone 

*  Cosm.  ludicopl. 'TopograpbiaChris-  *»  v.  44.  Procopius  says  that  tie 
tiana'  (in  Montfaucon's  •  Collectio  Nova  Fnmks,  although  they  professed  Chris- 
Patrum,'  t.  ii.  Paris,  1707),  1.  iii.  p.  17S;  tianity,  practised  human  sacritice  and 
1.  xi.  p.  337.  Cosmas  travelled  about  heathen  rites  of  divination.  De  B. 
5li2,  aud  published  hiB  work  about  547.  Goth.  ii.  25. 

Montf.  ii.  Uu-1.     See  Gibbon,  iii.  37(>,  >  Sismondi,  i.  308. 

508  ;    Hough's    Chriatiauity    in    India,  ^  Greg.  Tur.  viii.    31,   41 ;    Thierry. 

i..73.  Recits,  ii.  221,  ed.  Brus. ;  Pagi,  x.  4«k-. 

•  Proc.  de  B.  Pers.  i.  20.  See  Baron.  The  chronicler  of  St.  Deuys  says  that 
5?2,  523,  and  Pagi's  notes;  Schrockh,  the  queen  proceeded  **8elonc  la  coii*- 
xvi.  293-G ;  xviii.  550 ;  GieseL  I.  ii.  tume  de  fanie,  qui  moult  plus  est  de 
43«-9  ;  Neaud.  iii.  1 70-1.  grant  engieng  U  nialfaii-e  que  n'est  boms.'' 

*  SchrSckh,  xvi.  258-2G0.  iii.  4  (Bouquet,  iii.  214). 

•  Gieeel.  I.  ii,  449-450  ;  Ozanam,  Civ.  ^  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  4,  and 
Chrtt.  au  ome  Si^cle,  ii.  73.  Suppl.  Notes.  15,  22  j  Lobell,  21<>3,  (^9. 
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which  the  bishop  of  Tours,  although  himself  a  good  and  pious  man, 
employs  in  speaking  of  such  characters,  affords  abundant  proof 
that  his  own  ideas  were  far  from  any  high  Christian  standard.™ 
The  evangelical  principle  of  forgiveness  for  sin  was  abused  to 
sanction  licentiousness  and  atrocity."     Fredegund,  in  in-  ^^ 

stigating  two  of  her  servants  to  assassinate  Sigebert,  as- 
sured them  that,  if  they  lived,  she  would  highly  honour  them,  but 
if  they  perished  in  their  attempt,  she  would  give  largely  in  alms 
for  their  souls  ;**  murderers  were  allowed  to  take  sanctuary  in 
churches,  and  might  not  be  dragged  out  without  an  oath  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives.^  Pretended  miracles  were  wrought  in  vast 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  credulous.'^  Among 
the  clergy  themselves,  from  the  bishops  downwards,  there  was 
much  of  vice  and  even  of  crime  ;*"  Fredegund,  in  one  of  her  many 
murders,  found  two  ecclesiastics  to  act  for  hire  as  the  assassins." 
There  was  a  natural  tendency  to  rely  on  mere  rites  and  outward 
pomp  of  worship ;  yet  good  men,  such  as  Caesarius  of  Aries,  were 
never  wanting  to  assert  the  necessity  of  a  really  living  faith  and  a 
thoroughly  religious  practice  ;^  and  throughout  all  the  evils  of  the 
time  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  traced  in  humane 
and  civilizing  legislation." 

IV.  During  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,*  descended  on  Italy  with  a 
host  of  adventurers  collected  from  many  nations  and  pro- 
fessing a  variety  of  religions — heathenism,  Arianism,  and  orthodox 
Christianity.^  The  exarch,  Narses,  who  had  been  affronted  by 
the  emperor  and  superseded  in  his  government,  is  supposed  to 
have  shared  in  inviting  the  Lombards,*  and,  although  he  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  death  soon  removed  him  from  the  path  of  the 
invaders.*  Justin  was  obliged  to  yield  to  them  the  north  of  Italy 
and  a  part  of  the  centre ;  Pavia  became  the  Lombard  capital ; 
and,  about  twenty  years  later,  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  added 
to  their  territories.**     Arianism,  which  had  been  extirpated  from 

"  See  Giesel.  I.  ii.  452-3 ;   Ampijre,  »  Schrockh,  xvi.  255-8. 

ii.  300-4.    Gregory  was  bom  in  539,  and  *  The  proper  name  of  the  nation  was 

held  the  see  of  Tours  from  573  to  595.  Winili ;  but  from  the  length  of  their 

»  Giesel.  I.  ii.  450.  beards    they   were    called    I^Angobards 

*»  Gesta  Regum  Francorum,  32  (Pa-  (Lombards).      Paul.     Wamefr.     Hist, 

trol.  xcvi.).  Langob.  i.  9  (Patrol,  xcv.). 

P  Schrockh,  xvi.  255.  j  Gibbon,  iv.  24G-9. 

**  Giesel.  I.  ii.  451-2.  «  P.  Wamef.   ii.  9.    Mr.  Finlay  dis- 

'  Ampere,  ii.  286;  Perry,  484-5.  believes  the  charge,  i.  353. 

•  Greg.  Tur.  viii,  29.  •  P.  Wamef.  111. 

*  Keand.  Mem.  346^M|^^  >>  Jb.  iii.  31 ;  Sismondi,  R^p.  I^ 
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Italy  by  the  arms  of  Belisarlus  and  Narses,  was  again  introduced 
by  the  new  conquerors  ;  and  it  was  among  them  that  it  remained 
latest  as  a  national  faith.^ 

In  Gaul  Arianism  had  given  way  to  the  progress  of  the  Fiank- 
ish  power,  which  everywhere  enforced  orthodoxy  by  the  sword. 
Clovis,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a  zeal  against  heresy  the  pretext  for 
his  invasion  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom;**  and  we  are  told  that, 
when  the  walls  of  Angoul^me  had  fallen  down  before  him  by 
miracle,  he  butchered  the  Gothic  inhabitants  for  their  misbelief/ 
Sigismund,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  catholic  doctrine  before  his  accession  in  517,  eDdeavoured, 
under  the  prudent  guidance  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  to  draw 
his  subjects  over  after  him  ;  but  among  the  Burgundians,  as  else- 
where, it  was  by  the  victory  of  the  Franks  that  Ariaoisin 
was  suppressed/  When  the  Gothic  garrisons  were  with- 
drawn from  the  north  of  the  Alps  to  encounter  Belisarius  in  Italy, 
the  Gotlis  ceded  Provence  to  the  Franks ;  the  cession  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Justinian,  and  thus  the  heresy  was  expelled 
from  that  region.*^ 

In  Spain  the  Suevi,  under  Theodomir,  returned  to  the  catholic 
A.D.  559-    f^ith  about  a  century  from  the  time  when  their  forefathers 
''^^'       abandoned  it^ 

Araalaric,  grandson  of  the  great  Theodoric,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  Visigothic  dominions  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul  westward  of  the 
Rhone/  married  Clotilda,  a  daughter  of  Clovis,  and  endeavoured, 
by  very  violent  means,  to  convert  her  to  Arianism.^  Her  brother 
Cliildebert,  roused  to  indignation  by  receiving  from  her  a  hand- 
kerchief stained  with  her  blood,  as  a  proof  of  the  treatment  to 
which  she  was  subjected  by  her  husband,  made  war  on  Amalaric 
defeated,  and  killed  him.     Under  the  next  kins*  of  the 

A.D.  531.  . 

Visigoths,  Theudis,  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration, 
with  the  liberty  of  holding  synods ;  and  the  same  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors,  until  the  latter  part  of  Leovigild's  reign.' 

144.    Autharit,  the  third  Lombard  king  R.  vill.  199-217. 

of  Italy,  introduced  the  Bysteiu  of  duke-         «  Procop.  de  B.  Goth.  iii.  33. 

doms,  which  were  held  under  the  sove-         *»  laid.  Hispal.  de  Regibus  Goth.  91 

reign,   and  might  be  forfeited  by  mis-  (Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  1082)  ;  Mariana,  ii.  9:?. 

conduct,  but  otherwise  were  hereditaiy.         '  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  10. 

Giaunono,  1.  iv.  cc.  2-o.  *  M.  Henri  Martin  remarks  that  the 

*=  Gibbon,  iv.  259-2G1 ;  Schrockh,  xviii.  Gothic  princesses,  who  were  married  to 

129-1;K)  ;  Giesol.  I.  ii.  441.  catholics,  readily  gave  up  their  Ariiin ism; 

•*  P.  511.  whereas  the  Frank  princesses,  who  mar- 

•  Hincniar.  ViU  Remigii.  52  (Patrol,  ried    Arians,  earnestly  adhered   to   the 

^cxxv.);  Uevillout.  I«i8.  Catholic  faith,     ii.  63,  ed.  IS.'iO. 

'  Schrockh,  xviii.  121  ;  Noaud.  v.  0 ;         '  Schrockh,  xviii.  7(5;  Revill.  177. 
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On  the  marriage'  of  Hennenegild,  son  of  this  prince,  with  a 
daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  the  Gothic 
queen,  Goswintha,  who  was  grandmother  to  the  young  princess  ™ 
as  well  as  stepmother  to  her  husband,  exercised  great  cruelty 
towards  her  in  the  attempt  to  seduce  her  from  the  orthodox  faith. 
Hennenegild  was  banished  from  the  court,  and  was  soon  after 
induced,  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and  of  Leander,  bishop  of 
ScTille,  to  become  a  catholic — a  step  which  offended  Leovigild, 
not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  because  there  was  room  for 
apprehending  political  danger  from  the  connexion  into  which  the 
prince  was  thus  brought  with  the  catholic  portion  of  his  father's 
subjects.  Hennenegild  was  consequently  deprived  of  his  share  in 
the  government.  Supported  by  foreign  princes  of  his  new  com- 
munion, he  rebelled  against  his  father ;  but  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Hennenegild,  as  he  firmly  refused  to  return  a.d.  577- 
to  Arianism,  and  gave  Leovigild  reason  to  apprehend  a  ^®^* 
renewal  of  his  insurrection,  was  put  to  death.^  Leovigild  had 
been  provoked  by  his  son's  conduct  to  exercise  severities  against 
the  catholics.  One  of  their  bishops  had  apostatized  and  had 
submitted  to  rebaptism ;  but  the  king,  wishing  to  facilitate  con- 
yeVsion  to  his  heresy,  had  prevailed  on  an  Arian  council  to  acknow- 
ledge the  baptism  of  the  church.®  After  the  death  of  Hennenegild, 
he  subdued  the  Suevi  and  united  their  kingdom  to  his  own ;  and 
both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  portions  of  his  dominions  the 
catholics  were  under  persecution  until  his  death  in  586.^  His  son, 
Becared,  who  then  succeefcd  to  the  throne,  avowed  himself  a 
catholic — the  persuasives  to  his  change  of  belief  being,  as  in  many 
other  cases  of  this  age,  partly  of  a  miraculous  kind.  Conspiracies 
were  set  on  foot  against  him  by  the  widowed  queen  Goswintha,  and 
others  of  the  Arian  party ;  but  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  them, 
and  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops,  held  at  Toledo  in  589,  established 
the  catholic  faith  among  his  people.^  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  embraced  in  this  volume  the  Lombards  were  the  only 
nation  who  continued  to  adhere  to  Arianism. 

V.  While  the  British  church  was  pent  up  in  the  mountains,  and 

"  By  her  former  marriage,  with  Atha-  ^  Mariana,  iv.  134-8 ;  Pagi,  x.  405  ; 

nagild,  Goswintha  was  mother  of  Sige-  Revillout,  244.     Maximus  of  Saragossa 

bert's  queen,  the  famous  Bruuichild.  says  that  leovigild,  on  his  deathbed, 

"  Maximus   Csesaraug,   Patrol.   Ixxx.  repented,   and  embraced  the   Catholic 

628-9;  Greg.  Tur.  v.  39  ;  vL  43 ;  Ma-  faith.    Patrol.  Ixxx.  G29. 

riana,  iv.   118-131  ;  Gibbon,  iiL  374-6;  *»  Hard.  iu.  472  ;  Baron.  589.  9-45  ; 

ReviU.  235-9,  245.  Gibbon,  iii.  376-7 ;   Lembke,  i.  78-87  ; 

o  Isid.  Uisp.  de  R^gg.  Gotfa.  50.  Bevill.  250-4. 
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Saxon  heathenism  overspread  the  rest  of  the  land,  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.'  Columba,'  an  Irish 
abbot  of  royal  descent,*  after  having  founded  monasteries  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,"  left  his  native  land  with  twelve  companions*  in 
the  year  563/ — in  expiation  (according  to  Irish  tradition)  of  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  of  his  country- 
nien.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  invited  into  Scotland  by 
Conall,  king  of  the  Dalriads,  who  was  his  kinsman;'  and,  in 
addition  to  gaining  an  influence  over  that  prince  and  his  family,  he 
converted  Brud,  king  of  the  northern  Picts,  whom  he  visited  in  his 
castle  near  Inverness.**  For  thirty- four  year©  Colninba  laboured  as 
a  missionary,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Hebrides'^ — his 
chief  residence  being  in  the  island  of  Hy  (afterwards  called  from 
him  Icolumbkille  **  or  lona),®  where  he  established  a  monastery 
which  was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of  religion  and  learning,  and 
became  the  nursery  of  clergy  whose  labours  extended  not  only 


'  Giesel.  I.  ii.  457-8 ;  Neand.  v.  12. 

■  The  Life  of  Columba,  ^-ritten  about 
sixty  years  after  his  death,  by  Cummin, 
abbot  of  Hy,  is  printed  by  Mabiilon 
(Acta  SS.  0.  S.  Ben.  i.  3G1-0).  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  this  was  ex- 
tended by  Adamnon,  ninth  abbot  of  Uy, 
whose  work  may  be  found  in  Canisius, 
and  in  vol.  Ixxxviii.  of  the  *  Patrologia.' 
But  the  best  text  is  that  published  by 
the  Kev.  W.  Beeves,  D.D.,  for  the  Irish 
Archicological  Society  (Dublin,  1857); 
aud  the  editor  has  illustrated  with  a 
profiisiiJU  of  learning  both  his  imme- 
diate subject  and  the  general  history  of 
the  early  Irish  and  Scottish  churches. 
Both  Cummin  and  Adamnan  were  un- 
fortunately less  anxious  to  give  his- 
toriciil  information  than  to  set  forth  the 
miracles,  proi)hecies,  and  visions  by 
which  the  memory  of  their  hero  was 
distinguishetl.  [Although  Adamnan 
quotes  Cummin  (iii.r>).  Mr.  Hai*dy  thinks 
that  the  life  ascribed  to  Cummin  is,  in  its 
present  state,  an  abridgment  of  Adam- 
nan.  Catixl.  of  Materials  for  Brit.  His- 
tory, i.  1G7.  (Chron.  and  Mem.  of 
G.  B.  .] 

*  Adamn.  Pncf.  p.  8 ;  King,  i.  7o. 
"  Seo  Keeves,  Ixxiii.  lo2,  'J76. 

Cuium.  4  ;  Adamn.  iii.  4.  For  the 
recurrence  of  the  number  twelve  in  such 
cases,  see  Keeves,  L'OO,  seqq. 

'  Lanigan,  ii.  15-S;  Keeves,  Ixxv.  9. 
Bede  places  the  date  two  years  later, 
lii.  4. 

*  See  Reeves,  Ixxiv.  247,  seqq. 

*  lb.  Ixxv. 

L     ^  Adamn.  ii.  33,  3.5  ;  Beda,  iii.  4. 


*^  Latiigan,  ii.  161,  seqq.  For  the 
traces  of  his  foundations,  sq^  Reeves, 
136,  289.  To  those  before  known,  it 
appears,  on  the  evidence  of  an  ancient 
book  lately  discovered  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambiidge,  that  the  abbey 
of  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire  (afterwards 
occupied  by  Cistercians),  is  to  be  added. 
The  name  of  Dear  i.  e.  tear),  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Columba,  on  acc^mnt 
of  the  teai-8  which  his  companion  Dn>j- 
tan,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  place, 
shtHl  at  parihig  fi-om  him.  *  Antiquities 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,'  published  by 
the  Spalding  Club,  iv.  545-6. 

"  The  name  of  Coluuibkille  (i.  c.  Co- 
lumba of  the  church),  given  to  him 
in  early  life,  from  the  diligence  \*'ith 
which  he  frequented  the  serAncta  of 
the  church  (Reeves,  Ixx. ),  came  into 
general  use  between  his  own  time  and 
that  of  Bede.  Beda,  v.  9;  Lanigan, 
ii,  115. 

,  «  The  word  in  the  best  MSS.,  not  only 
of  Adamnan,  but  of  other  early  writers, 
is  lon-i^  which  Adamnan  uses  as  an  ad- 
jective, agreeing  with  insHln,  the  root  of 
it  being  /ou.  From  a  misreading  of 
this,  and  a  fanciful  connexion  with  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  sjiint's  name 
■  as  to  which  Adamnan  remarks  that  it 
wjis  the  .same  with  the  Hebrew  lom, 
with  the  Greek  wcpwrrf/xl,  and  with  tlie 
name  of  the  prophet  Jonah — Pra?f.  2, 
p.  4),  loiui  was  changed  into  the  better- 
known  form  lona.  (Keevos,  258-'J62.) 
For  other  derivations  which  have  been 
pr«jposed,  see  Lanigan,  ii.  153;  Reeves, 
4I.<. 
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o?er  Scotland,  but  far  into  the  southern  division  of  Britain,  and 
northwards  to  the  Orkneys,  and  the  islands  beyond — perhaps  even 
to  Iceland/  The  abbots  of  Hy  were  at  tlie  head  of  a  great  society 
which  had  its  monasteries  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland;^  and, 
out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  founder,  who  had  himself  been 
only  a  presbyter,  even  the  bishops  of  the  district,  by  what  Bede 
terms  an  "  unusual  arrangement,"  ^  were  in  some  respects  subject 
to  them.  The  death  of  Columba  has  been  variously  dated,  but 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  597,*  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Roman  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the 
English  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

The  British  churches,  in  consequence  of  their  remoteness  and  of 
the  want  of  communication  w^ith  Rome,  retained  some  peculiarities 
which  afterwards  became  subjects  of  controversy.^  Among  these 
was  the  time  of  observing  Easter ;  but  although,  like  the  quartode- 
cimans  of  Asia,  the  Britons  professed  to  derive  their  practice  from 
St  John,  they  were  not  quartodecimans,  inasmuch  as  they  always 


'  Cosmo  Innes,  '  Scotland  in  the 
Middle  Ages/  101. 

f  The  fijatem  is  very  carefully  col- 
lected from  Adamnan  and  other  au- 
thorities  by  Dr.  Reeves,  3H9,  seqq  ;  see 
also  T.  Innes'  *  Civil  and  Eccl.  Hist,  of 
Scotland '  (where  there  is  a  very  full 
account  of  Culumba),  b.  ii.  cc.  26,  soqq. ; 
Grub,  c.  xi. 

»•  "  Ordine  inusitato "  (Bed.  iii.  4). 
From  this  presbyterian  writers  have 
eagerly  inferred  that  the  early  Scottish 
church  differed  in  its  polity  from  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and  they 
have  sought  to  convert  lona  into  a  pre- 
cedent for  their  own  system.  (See  e.  g. 
Cunningham,  i.  71-5.)  For  a  refutation 
of  their  arguments,  see  Lloyd's  '  His- 
torical Account  of  Church  Government ' 
(in  Pantin's  ed,  of  Stillingfleet) ;  T. 
Innes,  b.  ii.  33-8,  and  p.  234 ;  Collier,  L 
142-3  ;  Skinner,  i.  97,  seqq. ;  Lanigan, 
i.  254-6,  iv.  295,  seqq. ;  Lingard,  A.  S.  C. 
i.  1 54  ;  Russell,  i.  15-44 ;  Grub,  c.  x.  It 
appears  evident,  without  the  necessity 
of  argument,  that,  if  the  bishops  existed 
at  all — which  is  a  part  of  Bede*s  state- 
ment—the  "  unusual  arrangement'*  by 
which  they  were  subjected  to  the  abbots 
of  Uy,  must  have  related,  not  to  the 
strictly  spiritual  part  of  their  functions, 
but  to  some  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
regulation  which  did  not  touch  the 
essence  of  the  episcopate.  Columba's 
own  reverence  for  the  episcopal  order 
appears  very  strongly  from  an  anecdote 
in  Adamnan,  i.  44.  See  Dr.  Reeves* 
note  there  ;  also  pp.  69,  340-1. 


*  Reeves,  Ixxviii.  309,  seqq.  Adam- 
nan's  account  of  the  death  is  touching, 
and  one  incident  may  be  here  quoted 
from  it.  The  abbot  goes  forth  with  a 
disciple  to  survey  for  the  last  time  the 
precincts  of  his  monastery ;  and  having 
visited  the  bam,  sits  down. — **  Dumque 
ibidem  Sanctus,  senio  fessus,  paululum 
sedens,  requiesceret,  ecce  albus  occurrit 
caballus,  obediens  servitor,  qui  scilicet 
lactaria  bocetum  [i.  e,  bovile]  inter  et 
monasterium  vascula  gestare  consue- 
verat.  Hie  ad  Sanctum  accedens,  mi- 
rum  dictu,  caput  m  sinu  ejus  ponit,  ut 
credo  inspirante  Deo,  cui  omne  animal 
rerum  sapit  sensu  quo  jusserit  ipse  Cre- 
ator, dominum  a  se  suum  mox  emi- 
graturum,  et  ipsum  ultra  non  visurum 
sciens,  coepit  plangere,  ubertimque, 
quasi  homo,  lacrymas  in  gremium  Sancti 
fundere,  et  valde  spumans  flere.  Quod 
videns  minister,  coopit  ilium  flebilem 
re[)ellere  lamentatorem :  sed  Sanctus 
prohibuit  eum,  dicens,  '  Sine  hunc, 
sine  noetri  amatorem,  ut  in  hunc  meum 
sinum  fletus  effundat  amarissimi  plan- 
goris.  Ecce  tu,  homo  cum  sis,  et  ration- 
alem  animam  habeas,  nuUo  mode  scire 
de  meo  exitu  potuisti,  nisi  quod  tibl 
ego  ipse  nuper  manifestavi ;  huic  vero 
bruto  et  irrationabili  animanti,  quoquo 
modo  ipse  Conditor  voluit,  egressurum 
a  se  Dominum  manifeste  revelavit.*  Et 
hsec  dicens  moostum  a  se  revertentem 
equum  benedixit  ministratorem."  iii. 
23,  pp.  231-2. 

^  Giesel.  I.  ii.  458-9. 


r^^ 
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cclebratcHl  the  festival  on  a  Sunday.™  British  bishops  had 
we  have  seen)  "  in  the  council  of  Aries,  and  had  doubtlcj 
cumxl  in  its  approval  of  the  Roman  rule  as  to  Easter.^  0 
tine,  in  his  letter  written  after  the  Nicene  Council,  had  spc 
*'  the  Britains "  as  agreeing  with  other  countries  in  the  ] 
reckoninjr  of  Rome ;  p  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  4 
British  church  conformed  to  an  order  of  Leo  the  Great 
subjivt.**  It  would  seem,  in  truth,  that  the  difference  wl 
found  at  a  somewhat  later  time  between  the  British  and  the 
usngi's  arose  from  an  adherence  of  the  British  to  the  earlic 
of  the  Roman  church  itself,  which  had  in  the  mean  tin 
superseded  at  Rome  by  other  and  more  accurate  calculation 


■  IW<la,  iii.  4 :  Nat.  Alex.  v.  Dissert. 
r>.  art.  S  ;  iii.  17  ;  Jnhnnon's  Canons,  i. 
90;  <riKidaIl  in  Kcith*;»  Catal.  of  Scottish 
Hisho]t8.  xlix.>lii.  e<i.  KuMiell,  Kdinb. 
1><J4:  Siaith  in  IM.,  Patn)l.  xcv.  318. 
3-J»-»; :  Linpinl.  A.  S.  C.  i.  :>1 ;  Russell, 
i.  4>i-.'i"',  and  n.  on  J>i>«-»ttiswoo<lo,  i.  49- 
r»'»;  Koevos'  Adainiian.  "Jit ;  Walter,  *Das 
alte  Wales.*  -..':uri.  It  \»  on  a  mistaken 
notion  of  their  hsirin^  l>ecn  quartodeei- 
niaiis  that  the  idea  of  refoiring  the 
British  ohun^hes  to  a' directly  Eastern 
oi"i:;in  ohieHv  rests,     liieseler,  I.  ii.  400. 

"  1\  i:.i».  ' 


•  Cone.  Arelat.  a.©.  314,  c  1 

P  Euseb.  V.  Const,  iii.  19. 

*>   "  PAsca    commntatur  8U| 
Dominicum.  cum  papa  Le^ne, 
Koma}.^       Aniiales    Canibrise 
Hist.  Brit.  830.      Sec  Walter, 
225;  De  Rossi.  I.  xci. 

'  Those  of  Yictorinus  of  J 
A.D.  4.'* 7,  and  of  Dionysins 
A.D.  o2,\  Giesel.  I.  ii.'4JVt; 
i.  110-4.  See  note  in  Fleury 
3n(»  ;  Hoffmann.  Hist.  Cycl.  I 
Patrol.  Ixvii.  4GS, 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 
Supplementary. 

L  The  Patriarchal  Seea.—^Belations  of  Church  and  State. 

During  the  period  between  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  influence  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch 
declined.     Such  was  the  natural  result  of  the  differences  by  which 
the  churches  were  distracted — with  the  frequent  and  bloody  con- 
flicts of  their  factions — tlie  forcible  expulsions  and  installations  of 
bishops,  who,  instead  of  being  shepherds  over  the  whole  community, 
could  only  be  the  chiefs  of  parties — and  the  variations  of  dodriiu^ 
and  policy  between  the  successive  occupants  of  the  sees.*    In  the; 
meanwhile,  Constantinople  was  advancing  in  authority  and   im- 
portance.   The  council  of  Chalcedon  had  conferred  on  it  a  ri^ht  of 
receiving  appeals  from  bishops  or  clerks  against  their  m(^ro[Ki1itiirm/' 
By  the  help  of  Zeno,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  finally  nfduiM'il 
the-  exarchate  of  Ephesus  to  subjection ;  and  the  dq^rivntimm  at 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  gave  them  repeated  op|Hirtunitii*»  of  ••x<'r- 
cising  an  apparent  superiority  over  those  elder  churi^hifi,  liy  lupufu*^ 
crating  patriarchs  for  them  and  otherwise  mU*rfmt\tJ(  in   It^'ir 
concerns.*    The  argument  for  the  prea*ik'nce  of  Itotm*,  in  mt  fur 
as  it  was  founded  on  the  dignity  of  the  anci<nit  riipiliil     Olf«*  iiu\f 
foundation  of  it  which  the  east  had  ever  acknowli«il|{i'il;     fi«|l  wifli 
the  western  empire."^    It  has  been  m]f]nm'A  thiit  AmrUin  ivini'ifiti'il 
the  idea  of  rai»ng  his  see  above  Rome ;  *  ami  it  ntwum  iii  U  nn^  \iin 
bable  that  Constantinople  might  have  Miir>c<rmfij||y  ri VMlli'^l  <Im<  \nmt*t 
of  the  great  western  church,  liad  utii  iU  biAho|w  U'^^ii  \iUnt*t\  til  m 
disadvantage  in  consequence  i/f  tWir  tU*^H*wU'W4*  nii  IIm*  Hiui\^nui\ 
weakened  by  their  quarrek  witli  IIm;  i',\u\n'ftnn. 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  aji  U'.Utn;^  \mfm*'A  \u  fh"  im)ii  h  t^U^mSif 
course.  They  were  still  w  tti«  i/rfWI'/x  «m'I  fniopioun  »UU'  hi  «l>^ 
controversies  oftlietime;  iumI  Uiiin  ih*ur  ti'ifuMiffU  uwi  )iiHuHit't' 

•  Giewl.  L  ii.  3<KJ.        ^  ^^o,  U,  17.        VtttU  tWfn,  )   v</  '.,  ht^Jl   I*,h4    It, 'if 
«  8chrockh,XYn,41^;Wihi*M,l4i'/.        *  K-^*.    II*  ****-,    "     *''' '       «'*/*'/'»«! 
'  Nilufl  l}oztf[minwt,  4hftH|HMv     ^^''    '^''-  '^*^^  h***"*f   ^1* 


rtt\n 
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iTTi'w.  Tlioy  wrre  iiivokiHl  and  court d 
thr  o.istiTii  tlisputO'i ;  the  cinpiTor?  the: 
in  |i.i\inL'  oiuirt  tn  tin*  bi^hojis  of  Rome. 
(Ill  till*  ]i.-itrian'lis  of  (\)i)staiitino]>Io/ 
5HM'  was  iniTcasod  l»y  tlie  a04uisltion  ol 
Italy,  luit  in  otluT  rountrios;  and  bonce 
natural  Intlut'nc**  of  riclies,  the  bishop 
thi'  aL'onts  oniployfd  in  the  inaiiairemei 
watclifiil  i*yi»  on  tho  iHvlosiastiral  afTairs 
t»xiTci:-t'  a  frtNiuiMit  iiiterfiTonce  in  tbon 
bar]»arians  Mho  overrian  the  west  was? 
the  power  of  the  Uoiuan  «h:*,  ina^iiin< 
»Mitinir  the  same  enemy,  it  tended  to  foi 
bi nation  and  centralization,  and  prevent 
clmrcli  into  separate  nationalities. ** 

In  Italy,  tlie  title  of  pope  was  now  i 
bishop  of  Rome,'  although  in  other  co 
tinned  to  be  l>esitowi»d  on  bishoj^  in 
CJreL'ory  VII.  In  ejistom  usage,  it  wj 
the  biaiho]»s  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.*' 
pc»und,  sjiuch  as  that  of  "  eeumcniciil 
api)lied  to  the  Inshoihs  of  Rome, — chiefl\ 
it  wa>  to  flatter  them ;  the  first  instanc 
enuneil  of  Chaleedtm,  where  the  Alexani 
l>i.)-rorns,  wi-liint:  to  enlist  the  Roman  I 
Leo  "eeunuMru'al  aivlil»i<hop,  and  patria 
Rut  Mu-h  titlrs  —orlLniiatinir  amor.ir  orii 
of  oriental  l;n:i:iiaire — were  not  iniendet 
exelnsive  siMi?e  whieli  the  words  might 
minds.  'I'hus  the  style  of  '*  eenmenieal  \ 
tlie  l)i>lioj)s  of  < 'oiistantinople,  who  yei 
dominion  over  the  western  ehureh."  An 
there  was  any  iiirompatibility  between 
eouneil  under  Mennas,  whieh  eundenuiet 


'  S.-!.r.".iUli,    x\iii.     177:     ri.iiK'k,    i.  r,:i<torii 

«i.'«'J,  •■•■'.«.  '..«':  <;i.--..l.  Lis.  I.Mi.  ■  I..I 

•=    IMni- k.  i.  •'-'^•••i  IJ.     >«  c  v.'l.  ii.  |i.  7.  altorwu: 

'■    i;.\;l!'iiT.  :;•.»*.  ^Mvon   1' 

'   r.im.'.liM-   of  I'.ivi.i,  ;«lH.ut  A.l>.  '»•"'.  ICjUJ.    \ 

niHMMi-^   t.i    Ii:ivi'   fii'tii   tlio   lirst   writrr  editiir** 

wlio   1h\l^*   r«-.'tr;.  tf.l   the  title.      See  ii.  °  15in 

in  P.itiiil.  Ix.ii.  •;*.'.  ii'.|ii.lit: 

"*   N.lu-  l>i«x"ji.  :»p.  I.o  M.»yii«'.  i.  J-'.:  ii>tiict, 

*^'hr.;.kl),   xvii.  l^S-'s  <'»'''*«^r.   I.  ii.  "Jiis.  (Sclin.c 

**"'"».     Sew  a  curiouj*    n^te   in   Stiuiloy'a  *»  See 
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the  bishops  of  Borne  and  Constantinople  were  each  styled  ^^  arch- 
bishop and  ecumenical  patriarch ; "  ^  or  when  Justinian  addressed 
each  of  them  as  "  head  of  all  the  churches."  ^ 

The  Roman  bishops  extended  their  claims  of  jurisdiction  ^ — 
sometimes  resting  them  on  canons  and  imperial  edicts,  but  more 
firequently  on  privileges  alleged  to  be  derived  from  St.  Peter — with 
whom,  however,  St.  Paul,  the  companion  of  his  martyrdom  and 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  was  still  joined  as  havmg  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  the  claim." 

In  the  west,  disputes  which  arose  between  bishops  as  to  prece- 
dence and  jurisdiction  occasioned  a  frequent  recourse  to  Rome,  and 
advanced  the  idea  of  a  supreme  jurisdiction  m  that  see — the  more 
so,  because  the  contending  parties  were  often  subjects  of  different 
governments.^  A  like  effect  followed  from  the  applications  which 
churches  became  accustomed  to  make  to  Rome  for  advice  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  These  applications  drew  forth  decretal  epistles  by 
way  of  answer ;  the  applicants  were  glad  to  be  assured  that  the 
substance  of  such  replies  was  of  apostolical  tradition  and  of  uni- 
versal authority ;  and  the  pope  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
dictator  in  matters  of  this  kind.^  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  monk  of  Scythian  birth, 
collected  the  canons  of  the  general  and  of  the  chief  provincial 
coundls,  translating  those  which  were  in  Greek,  and  including 
with  them  the  decretal  episdes  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from  Siricius 
downwards.  ITie  work  became  a  standard  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
the  west ;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  heighten  the  authority  of 
the  see  whose  decisions  and  advices  were  thus  apparently  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  decrees  of  the  most  venerated  councils.* 

Although,  however,  the  Roman  bishops  not  only  became  the 

*  Labb.  et  Coss.  v.  21,  46.  quia   obtinuit   totius    occleeiaj   princi- 
•>  In  Cod.  I.  ii.  24,  he  saya, «  Con-     patum."    (Greg.  M.  in  Lib.  I.  ReRura, 

Btentinopolitana  ecclesia  omnium  eccle-  iv.  28,  ib.  Ixxix.)    Fulgentius  still  in- 

aarum  est  caput.'*    See  Planck,  i.  653-  terprets  the  promise  to  St.  Peter  ( Matth. 

4;  Schrodth,  xvu.  42.  xvi.  18-9;  as  belonging  to  the  whole 

'  PelagiuB  II.  is  said  to  have  been  church.     De  Remiss.  Pecc.  1.  19;  ii.  20 

the  first  pope  who  claimed  the  right  of  (Patrol.  Ixv.).  See  Schroekh,  xvii.  183-4 ; 

•ummomng  general  councils,  a.d.  587  Planck,  i.  663-5;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  401-2. 

(Ed.  6;  Planck,  I  681).    But  the  epistle  »  Guizot,  u.  48-9. 

belongs  to  the  great  forgery  of  the  De-  »  Schrockh,  xvii.  17  ;  Planck,  i.  658- 

cret^    Patrol.  Ixxii.  738 ;  Jaflfe,  936.  660 ;  Guizot,  i.  329. 

•  Epiphanius  speaks  of  the  two  «  Dupin,  v.  62 ;  Schrockh,  xvii.  379- 
apostles  as  having  been  bUhops  of  Rome  386;  Planck,  i.  701-2;  Walter,  164. 
together.  (Adv.  H«r.  I.  ii.  6.)  "  Cui  Dionysius  is  also  memorablo  as  the  in- 
data  est  etiam  Mcietas  beati  Pauli."  ventor  of  the  paschal  cycle  mentioncil 
CUelas.  Depr.  de  libris  redpiendis,  Pa-  p.  558 ;  and  as  the  authc»r  of  datiiiK 
i^^i!f•  '^'^  .  "  Saulua,  ad  Chrigtum  from  the  Christian  era.  Pagi,  ix.  383 ; 
conversus.  caput  eflfootui  iii  Jglta^  Sirmond.  in  Patrol.  Ixvii.  137. 
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highest  jiulocs  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  west,  but  abo  cUnid 
R  riirht  of  watchiiitr  over  the  faith  of  the  whole  church,  the  ideaol 
a  |)ro]M*r  s«u|Mvinacy,  such  as  that  which  was  asserted  in  later  Umo, 
was  as  vet  unknown/  Tlie  bishops  of  Kome  still  admitted  thoaecf 
the  other  irroat  **  apostolical "  churches — Alexandria  &Dd  Antiodi 
— to  l)e  «»f  the  Siime  grade  with  themselves.*  They  diduotpietad 
to  lie  of  a  feU|KTior  order  to  other  bishops:  nor  did  they  claim  i 
riglit  of  interfering  with  any  diocese,  except  in  case  of  the  ladnp 
misconduct.'' 

The  n*lations  of  the  lloman  bishops  with  the  civil  power  van 
acconling  to  the  political  changes  of  the  times.  At  the  eleeUoo 
a  sni*cess4ir  to  Simplicius,  in  the  year  483,  Basil,  an  officer 
Odoacer,  ap|ieared,  and,  professing  to  act  in  accordance  v 
advice  given  hy  the  late  pope  to  his  master,  expressed  the  tii 
{Surprise  that  such  a  matter  had  been  undertaken  without  obtain 
the  royal  license  ;  he  also  proposed  a  regulation  that  no  bisbo 
Kome  sliould  alienate  any  pro{X'rty  belonging  to  the  see,  in 
|Kiin  of  excommunication  for  himself  and  the  purcliaser.^ 
result  is  not  n^corded ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  tha' 
barbarian  king^s  emissary  had  an  important  influence  on  the  d 
of  the  new  bishop.^ 

Theodoric,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  allowed  the  chu 
great  lilHTty  of  self-regulation — considering  that  the  schism  ^ 
dividod  Home  from  ( Constantinople  secured  him  against  anyd 
from  correspondence  between  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominion 
their  eastern  hretliren.'*  On  the  death  of  Anastasius  IL,  in  ^ 
violent  contest  for  the  pontificate  took  place  between  Symn 
and  I-iiurence.  The  Arian  king  did  not  interfere  until  the  i 
was  brought  before  him  at  Kaveuna  by  the  piirties;*  wh 
decided  thai  the  sec  should  belong  to  that  bishop  who  had  be( 
consecrated  and  had  the  larger  number  of  adherents;*  and  S; 
elms  was  constHiutMitly  established.  In  ^02,  this  bishop  held  a 
by  which  the  interfiTeni'C  of  Basil  at  the  election  after  the  d( 
Siinplicius  was  indignantly  reprobated  as  an  unwarrantah 
croachment  on  the  part  of  the  laity.*^  Theodoric  allows 
(•(Misure  to  pass  without  notice — l)eing,  probably,  not  unwill 
jMTmit  an  attack  on  the  memory  of  his  rival,  even  at  the  exp 

»   riiiiick,  i.  ♦■.•5.VT  ;  Giesol.  I.  ii.  401.  xvii.  179-181.  «»  Oie8fl.  I.  ii 

'  (ii.Hi'l.  I.  ii.  1".*>.  «•  *•  Id  (pu<lcm.**s;iy8liiirouiui 

■*  I'laiick,  i.  •»•;>< ;  Gie«5cl.  I.  ii.  4(»r)-«>.  sit  imj)tilitqiie  importuna  et  nu 

**  Tho  aiitliority  for  this  is  tlio  bjukk]  !»eit's*ita«,  legiim  iuscia."     4^»S 
r»r  :.u-2.      I»jitn»l.  Ixii.  74-5.  »  Aniwtaa.  123. 

*    Soo   TilK'in.    xvi.    338 ;    Schnickh.  i   Pati-ul.  Ixii.  72-80 
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fiuling  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  erown.^  In  the  following  year,  at 
the  request  of  the  partisans  of  Laurence,  who  had  again  made  head, 
Theodoric  appointed  the  bishop  of  Altino  ^^  visitor  '*  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  commissioner  behaved  (it  is  said)  in  an  arbitrary  and 
grossly  partial  manner,  so  as  greatly  to  irritate  the  adhereutK  of 
Symmachus.  For  the  investigation  of  some  serious  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  Symmachus,  Theodoric  Eummonetl  a 
council  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  which,  from  the  ,^.,  ^ 

place  of  its  meeting,  is  known  as  the  synod  of  the  Palm  ; ' 
and  this  assembly,  after  severely  censuring  the  late  appointment  iA 
a  ^tor  as  an  unwarranted  novelty,  pronounced  Sjinmachuii  inn«>- 
cent,  in  so  £ur  as  man's  decision  was  concerned,  and  declan^^l  that, 
on  account  of  certain  specified  difficulties,  the  case  was  left  U>  tlji; 
Divine  judgment  alone.^  The  proposition  which  hsit  \in^:x\  irrro- 
neously  inferred  from  this  as  the  opinion  of  the  coumrll, — tliat  i\tt; 
pope  was  exempt  from  all  earthly  judgment — was  tifKm  nfun'  riwin- 
tained  by  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia;,  a  (lartiHan  of  Hyru- 
machus;"*  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new  yT^^Unrntni^  a/^>.  of 
earlier  popes  were  forged  in  a  strain  utterly  amXTSuVw^try  Ut 
genuine  older  documents,  such  as  the  lett/.'n<  whic-h  ha/1  \^^'U 
addressed  by  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  cmjfdrtjr  Gratian." 

On  the  renewal  of  intercourse  between  Home  and  ( jmnisiui'iuoftUr^ 
Theodoric,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  watch  the  rliurch  with  h 
jealousy  very  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  nynUzui,  'Wn; 
mission  of  pope  John  to  Constantinople,  with  its  mtm^nt'iu-^'M,  hnK 
been  related  in  a  former  chapter/'  Theodoric,  in  the  inontli  Mnu* 
his  own  death,  nominated  the  micasf^ir  of  John,  i'Vlix  IV„  fiml 
during  the  remaining  time  of  the  Gothir  niU:  in  Itiily,  tin*  kifi|/N 
controlled  the  election  of  the  popf;«.^    . 

*  Schriickh,  xvii.   180,   209;    Ui«el.         «  (M,w.  2.  I'mrol.  Itii).   '-<"".     j'" 

I.  ii.  398-400.  Mjii  tUt  til.:  rlw,,   or  »'.i    »'• »"'   '••"'  " 

1  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  "a  tati'stifjinu:  f'^/Wfr.     H/,  IHH 
porticu  beati  Petri  apoetolU  quiB  ap-         *  '4.1/.    JV*!.y       iu**  m»i"*-.    ''•.;!/ 

pellatur   Ad    Palmate"    'Anajitea.    in  JWon.    VA    7.    OmxiI.    '     "    a  1     V 

PMrol.  cxxviii.  7(f(};   Hefele,  ii.  «2.r.  Awoiitfi^*'^^'»v:*'ii'^^'""  ""•  "' 7  "» 


to   the   date,    see  Pagi  and  MMnni  in  fumiU:  'i'<'»fr''l-  i«i)  <     M< 

Baron,  iz.  12.    Hefele  pUcei  it  in  Vil—  "  |'.  *i  i/.                                            . 

before  the  svnod  at   which   liasil  wan  »  CnMUintint     yutluntin.    v''    .  '  '}  '7* 

censured,    ii!  623-5.  rofi.  V^'J   "^^  W"»h   II    H'^  «*<»'»'•'".  M| 

k  Anastas.   in    Patrol,  csxriii.   4.M  ^  471  ■  <iii»<il.  I  n  -!<</  *' 


Hard.  ii.  967-970. 
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Justinian,  in  bis  eastern  dominions,  aimed  at  reducing  tbebidutpg 
to  a  greater  dependence  on  the  court ;  and,  as  this  policy  was 
accompanied  by  professions  of  great  reverence  for  them,  with  in 
increase  of  their  dignities  and  privileges  in  some  respects,  the 
Greeks  submitted  to  it  without  reluctance.**  The  emperor  not  odj 
interfered  much  in  regulations  as  to  matters  of  discipline,  CYcn  the 
most  important,  but  carried  out  largely  the  example  first  set  by 
Basiliscus/  of  determining  points  of  faith  by  edicts.*  His  mandateB 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  published  by  the  agency  of  patriaidis, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops,  in  like  manner  as  his  edicts  on  secular 
subjects  were  issued  through  the  various  grades  of  lay  officiak^ 
He  attempted,  without  the  sanction  of  a  general  couDcfl, 
to  erect  a  sixth  patriarchate,  by  bestowing  on  the  bishop 
of  his  native  place,  Justiniana  Prima  or  Lychnidus  (Achrida),  in 
lUyricum,  a  wide  jurisdiction,  with  privileges  which  were  inteoded 
to  be  modelled  on  those  of  Rome."  But  the  attempt  proved  abor- 
tive ;  the  new  patriarchs  never  obtained  effectual  acknowledgment  of 
their  pretensions,  and,  soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  the  bidiops 
of  Lychnidus  are  found  among  those  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome.* 
On  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Justinian  began  to  deal  with  tbe 
bishops  of  Rome  as  he  had  dealt  with  those  of  Constantinople. 
He  addressed  them  in  flattering  titles,  and  aimed  at  reducing 
them  to  the  condition  of  tools.^  He  made  new  and  stringent 
regulations  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  pope  by  the  civil  power. 
According  to  the  '  Liber  Diurnus,'  a  collection  of  forms  which 
represents  the  state  of  things  in  those  days,  or  shortly  after,'  the 
death  of  a  Roman  bishop  was  to  be  notified  to  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna ;  the  successor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles 
of  Rome,  the  soldiery,  and  the  citizens ;  and  the  ratification  of  the 
election  was  to  be  requested  in  very  submissive  terms,  both  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  deputy  the  exarch.*  The  share  which  the 
laity  had  from  early  times  enjoyed  in  the  choice  of  bishops  geoe- 
rally,  was  restricted  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  which  ordered  that  the 
election  should  be  made  by  the  clergy  and  principal  mhabitants  of 
each  city,^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  wh(»e 
disorders  had  too  oft^n  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  change, 

1  Giesel.  I.  ii.  395.              '  P.  520.  7  Schrockh,  xvii.  475 ;    Giesel.  I.  il 

•  See  Dupin,  v.  55,  seqq. ;  Schi-ockh.  408. 

xvi.  27;    xvii.  473;  Giesel.  I.  il  396;  »  The  editor,  Gamier,  refers  it  to  the 

Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  333,  seqq.  papacy  of  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  714   Patrvl. 

»  Bingh.  II.  xvii.  18  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  395.  cv.    13);  but  the' system  which  it  ex- 

«  Novell,  xi.;  cxxxi.  3.  hibits   is   older.      See   Pagi,   xil   661] 

»  Greg.  M.  Ep.  ii.  23  ;  De  Marca,  II.  Schrr>ckh,  xvii.  233-(3. 

ix.  1 ;  Pagi,  XJ51-2;  Schrockh,  xvii.  •  Lib.  Dium.  ii.  1-4  (Patrol,  cv.). 

*5 ;  Wiltscl^l^mil^  ^  **  Clerici  et  primores  civitatia*'  (So- 
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The  proceedings  of  Vigilius  in  the  controTerey  as  to  the  '  Thive 
Articles ' — the  huniih'ations  which  he  endured — ^his  varillatioDs,  so 
utterly  contradictory  to  the  later  Roman  pretensions — tended  to 
lower  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  his  see ;  and  it  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  schism  of  Aquileia  and  other  pro^inces.^  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lombard  invasion,  in  568,  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  political  power  of  the  popes,  as  they  were  obliged,  in 
virtue  of  their  extensive  property,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
measures  adopted  for  self-defence  by  the  inhabitants  of  such 
portions  of  Italy  as  still  belonged  to  the  emjHre;  while  their 
services  were  requited  by  the  emperors  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  many  offices,  and  with  other  civil  privileges.*^ 

II.  Condition  of  the  CUrgjf. 
(I.)  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  a  growing 
opinion  as  to  the  obligation  of  celibacy* on  the  clergy  had  the 
effect  of  separating  them  more  and  more  widely  from  other 
Christians.  No  general  council  ventured  to  prohibit  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy ;  that  of  Chalcedon  assumes  the  existecce  of 
prohibitions,  but  does  not  itself  lay  down  any  such  law  with  a 
view  of  binding  the  whole  church.*  But  local  councils  were  con- 
tinually occupied  with  the  subject,  and  the  bishof«  of  Rome  were 
steady  in  advancing  the  cause  of  celibacy.'  The  general  aim  of 
the  canons  was  to  prevent  marriage  altogether,  if  poseible ;  to 
extend  the  prohibition  to  the  inferior  grades  of  the  ministry; 
to  debar  the  married  from  higher  promotion ;  to  prevent  such  clerks 
as  were  allowed  to  marry  once  from  entering  into  a  second  w.ion ; 
to  limit  their  choice  to  women  who  had  never  been  married  ;  to 
separate  the  married  clergy  from  their  wives,  or,  if  they  lived 
together,  to  restnun  them  from  conjugal  intercourse.?  These 
regulations  belong  chiefly  to  the  western  church — a  greater  liberty 
being  apparently  allowed  in  the  east.**  But,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  a  former  period,*  the  frequency  of  such  canons  is  itrself  a  proof 

velL  czxxvii.  2,  a.d.  541).    One  com-  Can.  18^    Theiner  ''i.  341,  ^A'o  iatcr- 

mentator  astierts,  agaioBt  Godefroy  and  preU  aome  other  canooA  a*  oHenzijrtMtt 

common  senae,  that  by  "primorea"  are  widowa  of  eccleaia>rtica,   if  th«y  nnsar- 

not  meant  "primorea  plebia/'  but  the  ried,  ahould  not  comiuimicat*  «t«i  wLw 

chief  eccleaiaatics,  such  aa  archdeacona  dying;    but  the   word    nMs>l   in   xr^f^m 

and  apchpreebyteni.  canr>n«,  •*  relict*."  evidently  tt.t««  z.'A  a 

«  Walch.  viii.  325,  seqq. ;  OIomI.  I.  iL  widow,  but  a  wife  whom  h«T  LwMod 

409-410  Ju«  /j/thActi  on  a  religio'i*  gro*sz.d,  eo 

*  Planck,  ii.  067 ;   Gieacl.  I.  ii.  410-2.  that  a  second  marriajwr,  duhiiir  tL*  L:i»- 

•  See  Can.  14;  Schriickh,  XTi.  378-9.  band's  lifetime,  would  be  *d -.vsrr. 
'  Schixjckh,  viii.  25-6 ;  xtI.  389.  See  Cone.  lUiber.  cc.  -,  &  H»rd.  i.  f'A, ; 
«  The  widows  of  the  higher  cleigy  Greg.  M.  Epp-  iv.  »;  xi-  Vj.  ^ 

were  forbidden  to  marry,  mider  pain  of        ^  See  Soc.    t.   22 ;   Pianek,   ;.    w^ ; 
•xduaion  from    communion    until  on    Theiner,  i.  330,  aeqq. 
thflir  dttth-bed  (Cone.  Tolet.  I.  a.d.  400,        '  P.  324. 
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how  imperfectly  they  were  able  to  make  way ;  and  Tery  mantcMi 
arc  reairded  which  show  that  the  enforcement  of  them  wa3  Iboid 
impracticable,  and  that  a  variety  of  usages  in  different  places  ni 
lar^ly  tolerated^  Thus  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  EDpim- 
nius  of  Autun,  while  mentioning  the  restraints  whidi  they  piaori 
on  the  marriage  of  ostiaries,  exorcists,  and  subdeacons,  are  obliged 
to  content  themselyes  with  saying  that,  as  to  the  higher  gniia,  to 
which  the  canons  forbade  marriage,  they  endeavoured  to  aToid 
rai»ng  to  them  persons  engaged  in  that  state,  or  to  enforce  xpt- 
ration  between  the  married  clergy  and  their  wives."  And  a  wit- 
ness of  a  more  unfavourable  kind  to  the  resistance  which  such  Im 
met  with,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  celibacy  ns 
enforced  on  the  clergy,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  enact 
canons  prohibiting  them  to  entertain  concubines  or  other  "estn- 
neous  "  female  companions." 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  now  the  subject  not  only  of 
canons,  but  of  imperial  laws.  Honorius,  in  420 — ^perfaapa  at  the 
suggestion  of  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome— enacted,  in  accordance 
with  the  Nicene  canon,  that  the  clergy  should  not  have  as  inmates 
of  their  houses  any  women  except  their  own  nearest  relatives; 
but  it  was  allowed  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  married  befwe 
ordination  should  retain  their  wives;  "for,"  it  was  said,  "thoM 
are  not  unfitly  joined  to  clerks  who  have,  by  their  conversation, 
made  their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priestliood."'*  A  centun 
later,  Justinian,  by  several  enactments,  forbade  the  promotion  0 
persons  who  had  children  or  grandchildren  to  bishopricks,  on  tb 
ground  that  such  connexions  were  a  temptation  to  prefer  th 
interests  of  kindred  to  those  of  the  church ;  he  confirmed  all  tb 
ecclesiastical  prohibitions  of  clerical  marriage,  and  declared  thi 
issue  of  such  marriages  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  inheritinj 
property.'* 

^  Scliruckh,   xvi.   :i85-7 ;    Plunck.   i.  should  be  sold  by  the  bishops,  sod  th 

35:};  ii.  84-I) ;  Theinor,  i.  'J»>3.  price  should  be  given  to  the  poor  (Cooi 

"  Lup.  Ep.  ii  (I'atrt.l.  lviii.\  Tolet.  111.  c.  5).     In  the  followingy« 

°  Schrijckh,  xvi.   387-9  ;    Theinor,  i.  a  council  at  Seville   states  that  ton 

33:),  339,  341,  343,  353,  300,  305,  &c.  bishops  had  neglected  to  enforoe  ik 

The  council  of  Toledo  in  589  ordered  canon,  and  orders  that  the  judgesshouli 

that  priests  and  deacons  who  had  been  with  the  bishop^s  permission,  seize  tl 

converted    from   Ariuiiism    should    re-  "  oxtraneas  focminas  vel   ancilUi**  f< 

nounco  the  coujngal  intercourse  which  their  own  profit,  swearing  to  the  bisho] 

their  heretical  communion  had  allowed,  that  they  would  not  restore  them  1 

or,   if  they   persisted    in   living   "  ob-  their  clerical  friends.     Cone  Ili^. 

sceuely"  with   their  wives,  should  be  c.  3 'Patrol.  Ixxxiv.). 
r*Hluced  to  the  cinler  of  readers:  and         «  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  ii.  44;  Theine 

J^iat,  if  any  of  the  clergy' who  had  always  i.    2G1;     comp.    Just.    Novell,    cxxi 

beeu  under  the  discipline  of  the  church  29. 

*|/oul(i  be  found  to  entertain  suspicious         ^  Co<l.  Just.  I.  iii.  42,  45,48;  Xorol 

^'oiuen  in  their  dwelling,  tV\©  '^noTaetci  n\.  •!%  cxxiiL  12-14;  cxxxvii.  1. 
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(2.)  The  priTileg€S  of  the  clergy  in  geDeral  were  cm  the  iu- 
crease."*  Their  immunities  were  confirmed  and  enlarged;  the 
tendency  of  legislation  was  to  encourage  the  bestowal  of  riches  on 
ihe  church,  and  to  secure  to  it  the  permanent  possession  of  all 
that  had  been  acquired.'  The  idea  of  expiating  sin  by  money, 
and  especially  by  liberality  to  the  church,  was  now  put  forth  more 
broadly  than  before;*  and  it  fouiJ  the  resadier  entrance  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  cireumstance  that  the  system  of 
compensating  for  crimes  by  fines  had  prevailed  among  them  before 
their  conversion.*  Laws  and  canons  were  often  found  necessary 
to  check  the  practice  of  obtaining  ordination  or  sjMritual  dignities 
by  money." 

Whil^  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  matters  belonged  ex- 
duavely  to  the  spiritual  courts,*  the  bishops  had  cognizance  also 
of  secular  causes  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned,  although 
in  these  causes  the  parties  were  at  liberty  either  to  resort  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  secular  tribunal,  or  to  appeal  from  the  bishop 
to  the  lay  judge,  whose  sentence,  if  contrary  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
might  become  the  subject  of  a  further  appeal.^ 

In  criminal  cases,  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lay  tribunals  for  slight  ofienccs,  although  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  how  far  this  exemption  practically  extended.*  Ilonorius, 
in  407,  at  the  request  of  African  comicils,  appointed  lay  **  defenders'* 
{defemores)  of  the  church,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  its 
privileges  and  to  maintain  its  rights,  so  tiiat  the  clergy  should  not 
be  obliged   to  appear  personally   in   secular  courts.*    Justinian 

4  Schrockh,  xri  337.  seems  to  mean  religious  endowments. 

'  E.  g.  Cod.  Just.  I.  ii.  1.  14;  NovelL  Schr5ckh,  however,  appears  to  me  to 

,    vu. ;  Bingh.  V.  it;  iv.  6,  9 ;  Baron.  455.  treat  Salvian  with  great  iiyustioo  as  to 

25-8;   Schrockh,  viii.   15;   xvi.  4<KM,  this.    zvi.  419,  seqq. 

409  ;  Planck,  i.  288.  »  Schrikskh,  xvi.  4*26-7 ;   Schmidt,  i. 

*  As  by  Salvian,  in  his  four  books  351  ;  Qiesel.  I.  ii.  450. 

'AdverBusAvaritiam' (Patrol,  liii.).  E.g.  "  £.  g,  Glycerius  ap.  liCon.   M.  iii. 

"  Peccata  tua,  inquit,  in  eleemosynis  rcdime  890 ;  Cod.  Just  I.  iii.  3:> ;  Novell,  cxxiii. 

(Dan.iv.24).    Quid  est  aliqua  redimere  f  16;    SchrOckh,   xvi.   326-7;   xvii.  217, 

opinor,  pretium  rerum  qua)  redimuntur  220.                    *  Cod.  Just.  I.  iv.  '2\K 

dare  .  .  .  .Sstima  diligentissime  culpas  7  lb.  4;  Novell,  cxxiii.  21.    Coiniiaro 

quaa  admisisti.  Vide  quid  pro  mendaciis  a  rescript  of  the  Qotliio  king  Athatnrio 

debeaa,  quid  pro  maledictis  atque  per-  (a.d.  528?),  by  which  jurisdiction  in  all 

juriis,  &c.      Cumque  omnium  suppu-  cases  affecting  the  Roman  clergy  is  given 

taveris  numerum,  expende  pretia  singu-  in  the  fii-st  iustanco  to  the  pope.    Cas- 

lorum'*  (i.  12).     In  a  letter  relating  to  siodor.  Var.  viii.  24  (Patrol.  Ixix.).   Hoe 

these  books,  he  says  that  gifts  and  cha-  Gregorov.  i.  322. 

rities  are  the  easiest  way  of  redeeming  ■  See  Planck,  i.  304-7.    The  coimcil 

sins — easier  than  the  endurance  of  peni-  of  M&con,   a.d.   581,   lays  down  that 

tential  discipline  (''exomologesiet  satis-  secular  judges  are  not  to  meddle  with 

factiono ");  and  that  to  give  money  to  them    **  absque    causft    criminali,   i.  e. 

God  is  greater  and  more  excellent  than  homicidio,  furto,  aut  malcficio."     c.  7. 

to  bestow  it  on  the  i)oor  or  on  churches  •  Cone.  Carth.  A.i>.  400,  c.  9 ;  Cixl. 

(Ep.  9 ),— -where  by  giving  **  to  God  "  he  Just.  I.  iii.  53.  4.     So*!  Tliouiass.  I.  it.  9. 
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enactwl  that  >>ishops  should  not  be  rec 
courts:  contain  officers  were  ap{M)inte( 
pur|M>se  of  taking  their  de|)Ositions,  wh 
oath,  Imt  on  their  mere  word,  with  the  < 
Tlie  hi^hops  were  charped  Mith  an  over 
minors^  foundlinsrs,  and  other  helpless  p 
with  tlie  powers  necessary  for  the  excrci 
char<ri*d  with  a  general  su])er\'ision  of  p 
ani])le,  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  check  the  p 
wen»,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  magii 
]M)intinent  of  the  ^subordinate  officers  of  fi 
the  ])rinci|)al  inhabitants  of  each  city,  tc 
buildings,  and  establishments,  as  also 
local  revenues.*  Tliey  were  to  see  th« 
judges  did  their  duty,  while  the  govern 
care  that  the  bishops  should  hold  synods 
alienate  the  property  of  the  church  ; '  bu 
not  authorized  to  do  more  than  admonis 
and,  in  case  of  his  j)ersevering  in  it,  to 
emiHTor,  the  bishop  had,  in  some  circui 
siule  the  ])n»fect  in  his  fiinctions.*  '', 
reirulations  was,  that  the  bishops  advai 
.  and  beoanie  nn»re  entancfled  in  secular  bu 
to  the  object  of  Justinian's  policy,  they  \ 
(h'jHMulencc  on  the  emperor  by  becoming 

( 3. )  The  jKitronage  of  the  churches  i 
belonfriHl  to  the  bishop,*  The  earliest 
made  hy  the  first  council  of  Orange,  in 
where  a  bishop,  for  some  sj)ecial  reason, 
the  diocese  of  another,  he  should,  in  c( 
1)0  allowed  to  appoint  the  incumbent.^   T 

^  to  the  laity  in  general  by  a  law  < 

that  any  one  who  should  fou 
endow  it  w  ith  a  maintenance  for  a  clerk, 
wlio  slionld  be  ordained  to  it.  The  1: 
liberty  in  such  cases  to  refuse  ordination, 
wi»re  unlit.'" 


•M 


'•  Novell,  cxxiii.  T. 

""■  CVmI.  JuHt.   1.  iv.  T2,  l>4,  27,  28,  ;U>, 


"  lb.  '2\  :M:    hi.  xliii.  1,  A. 
*■   <'«Ml.  Ju-t.    I-   iv.    17,   20:    Novell, 
cxxviii.  IG. 
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(4.)  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  west  survived  the  system 
under  which  it  had  grown  up.  During  the  barbarian  invasions, 
they  often  stood  forward,  and  with  efiect,  to  intercede  for  their 
flocks."  The  conquerors  found  them  established  as  a  body  im- 
portant on  account  of  their  secular  influence,  as  well  as  of  the 
sacred  nature  of  their  functions.^  On  the  settlement  of  the  new 
kingdoms,  the  church  mediated  between  the  victorious  and  the 
vanquished ;  it  held  up  before  the  rude  barbarians  the  idea  of  a 
law  higher  than  human — of  a  moral  power  superior  to  force  —  of 
a  controlling  and  vindicating  Providence.^  Few  of  the  conquering 
race  were  disposed  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy ;  their 
ordination,  indeed,  was  not  allowed  without  the  leave  of  the  sove- 
reign, lest  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of  its  warriors.**  The 
ministry  of  the  church,  unlike  other  paths  to  distinction,  was  open 
to  the  ability  of  the  subjugated  people,  and  through  it  they  acquired 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  conquerors/  The  clergy  were  the  sole 
possessors  of  learning;  they  were  the  agents  of  civilization,  the 
reformers  of  law,'  the  authorized  protectors  of  the  weak;^  they 
superintended  the  administration  of  justice;"  they  were  often 
employed  as  envoys  and  peacemakers  between  princes.*  Some 
had  the  reputation  of  miracles ;  others  were  venerable  and  formid- 
able as  holding  the  possession  of  miraculous  shrines — such  as  that 
of  St  Martin,  at  Tours.''  Riches  flowed  in  on  them  ;  tithes  were 
enforced  by  canons,'  and  large  donations  of  land — a  kind  of 
property  which  increased  in  value  as  the  people  advanced  in 
civilization — were  bestowed  on  them.*  Tn  order  to  secure  the 
influence  of  bishops  and  abbots,  kings  endowed  their  churches  and 
monasteries  with  estates,  to  which  the  usual  obligation  of  military 
service  was  attached,  and  in  no  long  time  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
holders  began  to  discharge  such  duties  in  their  own  persons.^ 
Gr^ory  of  Tours  mentions  with  horror  the  warlike  achievements 

»  Schmidt,  i.  347 ;  LobeU.  319.  c.  32 ;  Ruckert,  ii.  349. 

•  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  regard        «  Planck,  ii.  2G3-5. 

paid   by  the  barbarians  to  the  clergy  «  Schnickh,  xvi.  3C5;    Giesel.  I.  ii. 

vfBR  traiisferred  from  the  priests  of  their  447. 

old  national  idolatries  {Uoek.  i.  439;  '  See  Grog.   Tur.  iv.   2;    Sohrockh, 

Schrockh,  xvi.  341).     Against  this,  see  xvi.  341 ;  Lobell,  274-288. 

Rettberg,  ii.  577  ;  Milman,  Lat.  Christ.  ■  The  eai-liest  penal  canon  as  to  tithes, 

i.  360.  is  the   5th   of  the  second  council   of 

p  Guizot,  i.  34,  38;  Lobell,  268-270.  M&con,  A.D.  585.  which  denounces  ex- 

1  Marculf.    Formul.   i.    19    (Patrol,  commimication. 

Ixxxvii.);  SchrSckh.  xvi.  343;  Guizot,  •  Schrockh,  xvi.  418,  435-6;  Planck, 

ii.  32.  ii.  380-7  ;  Guizot,  i.  449. 

'  Gibbon,  iii.418;  Guizot,  i.  95.  »»  Guizot,  i.  119;  Rettb.ii.  566-7.  Se« 

•  Planck,  iL  328-338,  Ducange,  s.  v.  Jlottis. 

•  See,  €.  g.  Cone.  Tol«^ 
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of  two  brothers  bclonprin^  to  the  cpi«co; 
Ssi^rittariiLs ;  "^  but  the  feeling  of  the  indec 
gradually  blunted  among  the  Franks,  'j 
and  landed  e.^'tablishnient  of  the  bishops 
et>uii:ieIIors  to  the  sovereign ;  tlieir  abilit 
made  them  the  most  influential  of  counse 
a  i«y^teui  of  mixtnl  eeelesia:;tical  and  se 
which  for  a  time  superseded  the  purely  i 
while  the  bisho|»  gained  in  secular  ] 
jurisdiction  wai*  weakened  by  the  disuse  < 
assemblies,  as  well  as  by  the  cireumsl 
|uirtition  of  the  country,  the  province  of  j 
divided  between  ditfen^nt  kingdoms;'  anc 
ganled  as  the  highest  judge  in  ecelesiasti 
otliers/' 

The  elerg}',  like  the  other  Romanized 
monarehy,  continued  to  be  govenied  by 
retained  all  the  privileges  which  it  had  < 
iis  the  conquerors  were  themselves  ignc 
had  a  large  share  in  the  administration 
Konian  |X)|)ulatioii  in  general.*  As  the 
i-lergy,  Iniing  of  the  conquered  races,  s^ 
Ordination,  indeed,  was  regarded  asonian< 
priests  to  the  laity,*'  they  were  serfs  to  tht 
tion  of  the  bishop  and  his  council  dis<ippei 
their  subject  clergy  with  gn*at  rudeness,  ai 
lH»canie  more  desjM^tic  jis  the  decay  of  mc 
s<itlon  of  provincial  synods  deprived  the 


■"  iv.  4;'..  hubetur. 

••  riauck,  ii.  ■J3'J-241.  simul  din 

'  Skihriiokk  xvi.  436-7,  4.;i»;  PlaDck,  ot  imllus 

ii,    rj,'»- 1 ;;.'»:  Gifsvl.   1.  ii.  440;  Loboll,  altoro  hal 

."iL'I-:»;  lU'ttbor^.  ii.  iMi/i.  oriis,  oiiu 

'  riaiick,  ii.  •;;'».*».  una    Chri 

•f  JliHt,  Litt.  iii.  17;  Planck,  ii.  177,  Legem    G 

8Cii<I. ;  tJii'sel.  I.  ii.  44<;.  Set»  (Hhh 

^  In  the  new  barbarian  kinmlonin  law  Savigny, 

wan  not   n-jj^anlctl  f\^  having  nutliority  CJiencl.   I. 

aocor<ling  t«)  territorie**,  but  aeeorxliuj;  to  i.  ■JS7-1*. 
pei-sons — th(^«c  who  tlwelt  in  tbe  wiuic         '  Sclini 
provineo   or   in   the   same    town    beiujj         ^  The 

Hiibjcct  not  to  one  coninu'ii  systi-in,  but  r»8.\  enaci 

<*;^vb  man  to  the  law  «it*  his  own  race  or  back    ma 

*»ation.     Thu;?  Agobanl,  in  the  \H\i  een-  uncover  1 

*^'»'y.  ix'ni(.nstnit«'8  with  I.i»uirttlie  Pious  f^-nt,  the 

*H5!wn.st  "tanta  diveri-itJiH  l'-j:uni  (pianta  faluto  liii 

\V'V    ««»luni  in   hin.i;uii.<  n'^itinihiw   aut  |vniled    f 

^'*vit;iti^y^^  8^^  ctiani  in  nuUtis  domibus  bitthop'i*  y 
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«|ipeal  cxcepl  to  die  flowTcisn :  *  cmoos  of  tlie  tiaeeBict  bo^hr 
;s  tbe  peDaky  fcr  smk  eedesiasDcal  oftnoess  vfaile 
to  restrain  the  bishops  from 
beainig  Aeir  derfcsat  piMSBre.'  The  dersy  sometimes  attempted 
to  protect  ihfsehcs  hr  comfaauw  asainst  their  superiors ;  such 
combiDalioiB  are  repeafiedlr  fbrhidden  by  coaDciI&^ 

The  rude  princes  of  Gaol  often  behaved  Tiolentlj  in  ecclesia$- 
tieal  affiur&v  The  preragame  vUcfa  Ooris  had  acquired  by  his 
merits  towards  the  dmrefa  vas  increased  by  his  successors.^  The 
infloence  winch  the  east^n  emperors  had  exodsed  in  appoint- 
ments to  die  greater  bishoprids.^  and  to  thoee  of  the  imperial 
reflidenoeSy  was  extended  by  the  Frank  sorerogns  to  all ;  it  woold 
seem  that  the  Tacancr  of  a  see  was  notified  to  the  king,  that  his 
license  was  required  befwe  an  election,  and  his  confirmation  after 
it*^  Goandls  repeatedly  enacted  that  bishops  should  not  be 
appcMnted  until  after  election  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  metropolitan;' but  the  election  was  often  rendoed 
an  empty  form  by  a  royal  nomination,  and  kings  often  took  it  on 
themselves  to  appoint  and  to  depose  bishops  by  their  own  sole 
power/ — an  usurpation  which  was  fiurilitated  by  the  connexion 
with  the  crown  into  which  bishops  were  brought  by  the  tenure 
of  their  estates.  In  sndi  cases  the  royal  patronage  was  often 
obtained  by  amony  or  other  unworthy  means,  and  was  bestowed 
on  persons  scandalously  unfit  for  the  office  ;*  while  the  change  in 
the  manner  of  appointment  combined  with  other  influences  to  widen 
the  separation  between  the  bi^ps  and  the  other  clergy/  The 
license  of  the  sorereign,  whidi  under  the  empire  was  required  for 
general  councils  only,  was  in  Gaul  necessary  for  all ;  the  kings  com- 
posed the  councils  at  their  own  will,  fiiom  larger  or  smaller  districts, 
of  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  Ushops,  and  with  such  mixture  of 
laymen  as  they  pleased  f  and  not  content  with  this,  they  made 
many  regulations  by  their  own  authority  in  matters  concerning 
religion.*    The  wealth  of  the  clergy  soon  attracted  their  cupidity,' 

ZJ}^\i^^l'  '  Cone.   Claromont.  A.D.  535,  c.  2; 

•  Comj.  MabBc.  I.  a.d.   581,   c  8 ;  Cone.  Aurol.  V.  a.d.  549,  e.  10;   Cone. 

Oone.  Ntrbon.  a.d.  589,  cc.  5,  6,  13 ;  Pari..  IIL  a.d.  557,  c.  8,  &c. 

Greg.  Tiuron.  viu.  22;  Perry,  476.     In  *  Planck,   il   65-6;    Guizot,   ii.   30; 

Spain,   aJflo,  similar   canons  were    re-  Giesel.    I     ii.    445;    Neand.    t.    129; 

T^'  r  ^*  ^"*'-  '^''}^^'  "^-  "^^^  ^^.     Ruckert.  ii.  360-3. 

c.  20;    Cone,  Bracar.  III.  a.d.  675.  c.  6.        •  Keand.  v.  126-8;  Ruckert,  ii.  497, 

rZ.P'^'  ^""^^'J}^  ^^-  ^^'  ^'  21 ;     »eqq. ;  Perry,  480-3. 

2^  f ;  ^™-  tf  •  l^'  ^'  2  5  Q"^-  Tur.        «  Guizot,  ii.  52  ;  Lobel),  338-9. 

Vio   *J^*\  Planck,  iL  71;  Guizot,  ii.        r  Planck,  ii.  132;  Lau,  188;  Neand. 

r  w^^  ^?\\ .  o      '  ^'  »36«a.  .  Schrrickh,  xvi  344-5. 

Planck,  11. 114-8.  -^Ill^,*  l^^M,  350-1.     The  oompUmt  of 


i  aiul  thoy  endeavoured  to  get  a  part  of  it  into  their  own  hand^  bv 

I  lieavy   taxation   or  by   forcible    acts    of  rapacity ;   but  on  sudi 

^  otra.^'ions  it  is  !?aid,  the  i)n)])crty  of  the  church  was  protected  by 

,;  the    judicial    infliction  of  sickness,    death,    or   calamity  od  her 

^'  a>sallants;  and  by  tales  and  threats  of  such  judgments  the  clergy 

t;  were  often  able  to  ward  off  aggression.** 

'  III.  Mona9tid»m. 

Mouachisni  continued  to  increase  in  popularity  during  the  i% 
and  sixth  centuries ;  but  when  a  system  founded  on  a  profes»ioD  of 
ritrour  becomes  po])ular,  its  corruption  may  be  safely  inferred.* 
>>'o  have  seen  how  in  the  controversies  of  the  east  tlie  monks  held 
\  all  partitas  in  terror — wielding  a  vast  influence  by  their  numbers 

!  and  their  fanatical  rage.     Justinian  made  several  enactments  in 

fa  tour  of  nionachism"^ — as,  for  example,  that  married  persons 
nii^rht  embrai-e  the  monastic  life  without  the  consent  of  their 
partners,*"  children  without  the  leave  of  parents,'  and  slaves  with- 
out that  of  their  masters."^  Monks  more  and  more  acquired  the 
clmractcr  of  clcrff}',  although  it  was  usual  in  monastic  societies 
that  only  so  many  of  the  members  should  be  ordained  as  were 
necessarj'  for  the  jKTfomiance  of  religious  offices,  and  some 
nionaitcrics  wore  even  without  any  resident  presbyter.^'  I-eo  the 
(ireat  ft>rl)ids  monks  to  preach,  or  to  intermeddle  with  other 
clerical  functions;'  and  other  prohibitions  to  the  same  effect  arc 
fiunul>  As,  however,  the  monks  had  a  greater  jmpular  reputatiou 
ft)r  holiness  than  the  *clergy,  and  consequently  a  greater  influence 
over  the  i)eoj)le,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  clergj'  rather  to  court 
than  to  oi)pose  them."* 

rhilporic  1. :  that  "  Xoro  and  Herod  of  '  Ctxl.  I.  iii.  55. 

our  tiuio,"  a**  tlir  bishop  of  Toui-s  eityles  »  Novell,  v.  'J.     During  the  probation 

hiiiO    ii*    famous: — •*  Kcco    pnuirt-r    re-  of  three  yesirs,  to  which  all  luoiiks  wen 

luansit  fi-cuH  nostrr,  ecco  diviti;e  nostnc  to  Ikj  subjected,  fugitive  slaves  mi;jb1 

n<l    foclt'siiw    sunt     tnin^slatie.      XuUi  be  rcohiinied  by  their  inae>t<.-nt,  if  anj 

{HMiItus,    nisi    Holi    epi.scopi,     regnant;  chai-Kc  of  tljeft  or  other  mb*deme;innui 

jKTiit  honor  nostor,  »t  tnuislatus  est  jul  couhl  be  established  agsiinst  them,  bu' 

episcopo.s  oivitatuni."     Greg.  vi.  4«i.  not  othon^'iso.     After  "three  years  tb< 

'•  Gibbon,  iii.  41S;   rianck,  ii.  -(»:»-l>;  mon:iatic    habit    \va8    put   on,   and  tin 

I^Uk'11,  ;•-".' ;   Uettb.  ii.  7J4-7.  **  Coninie  filave   who    hiul    iissumed    it    could  n« 

Hi  ct'ux  qui  sont  saints  pour  avoir  me-  longer  bo  molested.     (lb.")     Comparw 

prino  Icrt  richesucs  Rur  la  torre,  ctoieut  constitution  of  I^o,   XoveU.  Courft.  3 

d»*venui*  intcresscrf  dans  le  ciel,  et  em-  p.  'J42. 

idoyiiii-ut   lour   credit   aupiif*   de  Dieu  *"  Thomass.  I.  iii.  14;  Schr«'»ckh, xvi 

pour  8c  venger  de  ceux   qui   pilloient  \\\^o,  ;>i>9-4HO;    Planck,  i.  4lM-4J»j!     K 

ft'Ktn'rtorHdertesiglirtcs.'*     Fleury.  Disc,  to  monks  being  afu'rwiinli*  oriliiucd  i 


Mo«h.  i.  41  l-J;  Oicscl.  I.  ii.  417. 

^ee  Novell,  v.,  cxxxiii-  k  See  Theiner,  i'.  IKJ-S 

^'^d.  I.  iii.  53.  1^;  Novell,  cxxiii.  40.         ■  Tlonck,  L  427. 


greatir  numbers,  see  Guizot,  ii.  fciO  iK». 
>  Epp.  cxviii.  2  ;  cxix.  G. 


Cdaf.XIV.  MOXASnaSM— ST-  B£51X«CT.  ---■*> 

The  council  of  Cbalcedon  enacted  tbat  Bccassenes  ^3a£t±  t«e 
strictly  under  the  control  of  the  bisbops  in  -^use  &oteat^  Vbej 
were  situated,  and  that  no  one  ^loald  foasd  a  z^xasssj  irisKKS 
the  bishop's  consent.*'  Other  coancOs  and  ihe  cssQaff^cr  Jxsdiiix 
issued  ordinances  of  like  purport.*  The  first  comaj^  zn  -piatx  :aik 
principle  was  violated  was  Africa,  where,  aboci  vx  Tear  ^^>.  ilxtt 
monastic  societies,  passing  oTer  the  local  bsLope.  ptihoed  nms- 
selves  under  the  primate  of  Carthage  or  ocher  dSstai:?  vrrr.:ss/sJ 
Throughout  the  other  countries  of  the  west,  the  kcai  tcs-iK-p  «iZ 
had  the  superintendence  of  monasteries — ^in  so  far,  ai  leasL  a?  litt 
abbots  and  clerical  members  were  concerned,  aMxicgh  acne 
canons  prevented  his  interference  in  the  relatiois  httween  ther 
head  and  the  lay  brethren.'! 

The  revolutions  of  the  west  were  £iToiirable  to  moiastScaaB. 
Monks,  both  by  their  numbers  and  by  their  profesioo  of  esjmal 
sanctity,  impressed  the  barbarian  conqoerors.  Their  ahodee, 
therefore,  became  a  secure  retreat  from  the  troables  of  the  time ; 
they  were  honoured  and  respected,  and  wealth  was  largely 
bestowed  on  them.'  But  where  the  monastic  profiewoo  wai 
sought  by  many  for  reasons  very  different  from  thoee  which  iti 
founders  had  contemplated — for  the  sake  of  a  safe  and  traD^ail 
life  rather  than  for  penitence  or  religious  perfection — a  lArfjufs 
tendency  to  degeneracy  was  naturally  soon  manifested.*  And 
thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century  there  was  room  {(ft 
the  labours  of  a  reformer. 

The  person  who  was  to  appear  in  that  character,  Benedict,  wa» 
bom  near  Nursia  (now  Norcia),  in  the  duchy  of  Spolcfto,  about  the 
year  480,^  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  study  at  Ilome ;  but 
in  disgust  at  the  irregularities  of  his  fellow-btudents,  be  fled  from 
the  city  at  fourteen,  and,  separating  himself  even  from  hiij  nunte, 
who  had  attended  him,  he  lived  for  three  years  in  a  cave  near 
Subiaco.  The  only  person  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  retreat 
was  a  monk  named  Bomanus,  who,  having  seen  him  in  bis  flight, 

■  cc.  4,  8.  •  Schrockh,  xrii  2d«. 

•  Just.  Novell.  V.  1;  Ixrii.  1;  Bingh.        «  Mabill.  I.  xl    An  account  r/f  l,,^ 

II.  iv.  2;  Guizot,  iL  84-5;  Gieael.  I.  iL  forms  the  ae&jnd  of  St.  (ir^'frj'n  h'u^^ 

392 ;  Montalembert.  ii.  254.  logues.  and  may  be  found  in  HuiAlUm 

P  Cone.  Carthag.  a.d.  525,  Labb.  et  i.,  Muratori,  i v.,  or  the  VmiroU^,  Ixvi] 

Coas.  iv.  1646-9;  Cone.  ib.  a.d.  534,  ib.  As  to  his  parentage,  Gregory  mvH  ottly 

1785;  Thomass.  I.  iii.  31-34.  that  he  was  "liberiori  tf^n     '*:.  if, 

1  e.  g.   Cone.   Arelat.  III.    A.D.   455  but  later  writers  magnified  Urn  dignity 

(Labb.  iv.  1024);   Mosh.  ii.  12;  Giesel.  and  splendour  of  his  fcuniJy.     fv^u  n^/U 

I.  ii.  425-6.  on  Adrevald,  Patrol,  cxiir.  91 1  ;  Mont- 

'  Schrockh,  xvii  397^ ;  Gkiilol»L  120.  alemb.  il  8. 
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1 

\  was  led  to  tuke  an  interest  in  bim ;  he  furnished  the  young  rednse 

.  •  with  a  uiouastic  habit,  and  saved  from  his  own  conventual  alloi- 

^  Riice  of  bn*ad  a  quantity  sufficient  for  bis  support,  conreying  it  to 

him,  on  certain  days,  by  a  string  let  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
i^  cave/     At  length  Benedict  was  discovered  by  some  shq)herd2; 

he  ins:tructed  them  and  others  who  resorted  to  him,  and  perforoKd 
a  nunilM.T  of  miracles.     In  consequence  of  the  fame  which  he  had 
now  attained,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  neigfaboa^ 
hood ;   but  his  attempts  at  a  reformation  provoked  its 
'  inmates,  who,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him,  mixed 

poison  with  his  drink.  On  his  making  the  customary  sign  of  the 
cros^S  the  cup  flew  in  pieces ;  whereupon  he  mildly  reminded  the 
monks  that  he  had  warned  them  against  electing  a  persoD  of 
manners  so  unlike  tlieir  own,  and  returned  to  his  solitude.'  IGs 
renown  gradually  spread ;  great  multitudes  flocked  to  him,  and 
even  some  members  of  the  Roman  nobility  entrusted  their  children 
to  him  for  education ;  he  built  twelve  monasteries,  each  tw  as 
abbot  and  twelve  monks.^  But  finding  himself  disquieted  hy  the 
persevering  malignity  of  a  priest  named  Florentius,  who,  out  ol 
env}',  attempted  to  ruin  his  character  and  to  poison  him,  he  quitted 
Subiaco,  with  a  few  chosen  companions^  in  the  year  528.'  Afta 
some  wandorings,  he  arrived  at  Monte  Cassino,  where,  on  a  loft] 
hciiiht  overl(K)king  the  wide  valley  of  the  Liris,  Apollo  was  stil 
worshipjied  by  the  rustics,  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  pagan  deitie 
continued  to  be  held  in  reverence.  The  devil  attempted  to  died 
him  by  various  prodigies;  but  Benedict  triumphed  over  sue 
obsstacles.  cut  down  the  grove,  destroyed  the  idol  of  Apollo,  au 
on  the  site  of  the  altar  erected  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Job 
the  Evangelist  and  St  Martin — the  germ  of  the  great  and  r\ 
nowiied  monastery  which  became  the  mother  of  all  the  societies  < 
the  west.*  Here  he  drew  up  his  '  Rule '  about  the  year  529 — ^tl 
same  year  in  which  the  schools  of  Athens  were  suppressed,^  and 
which  the  Semipelagian  doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  coune'd 
Orange.*' 

The  severity  of  earlier  rules — fittc^d  as  they  were  for  the  eastc 
regions  in  which  nionachism  had  originated,  rather  than  for  the 
of  the  wc^st,  into  which  it  had  made  its  way — had  become  a  pretc 

"  Grogor.  1.     *•  It  wjems  pn>bable  that  Qraphyt  art,  Subl<kjtuitm, 

^bo  Bite  WJ18  in  hin  days  quit«  deserted,  *  Gregor.  3.           r  lb.            «  lb.  t 

And  that  the  modem  towu  owes  its  origin  •  lb.;    Beugnot,    ii.   285-7;    Guu 

^  tlio  moQa8tor\'  founded  bv  him."     E.  ii,  74. 

^'  liunbur\',  in  Smith'B  Diet,  of  Geo-  »»  P.  .'ias.               «  P.  550. 
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for  a  general  relaxatioo  of  disdpliDe  tfaroughout  the  western 
monasteries,''  whUe,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  had  giren  occasion  for 
much  hypocritical  pretenson.  Benedict,  therefore,  in  considera- 
tion of  this,  intended  his  code  to  be  of  a  milder  and  more  prac- 
ticable kind — suited  for  European  constitution&.  and  variable  in 
many  respects  according  to  the  ^liit^^^  of  the  ^Serem  oMimries 
into  which  it  might  be  introduced.* 

Every  Benedictine  monastoy  was  to  be  under  an  abbot.  cLoben 
by  the  monks  and  approved  by  the  blsliop.'     Tlie  breuineij  w«Te 
to  regard   their  head  as   standing  in   the   place  of  Chrirt.  aud 
were  therefore  to  yield   him   an  obedience  ready.  ci>eerfuj,  aiid 
entire ;'  while  the  founder  was  careful  to  impreef  on  the  hhUjUi 
the  feeling  of  rea^ionabllity  for  the  authority  committed  to  them, 
and  the  duty  of  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  it^     Hie  iuor.Lf^ 
were  to  address  the  abbot  by  the  title  I/omuvun;  \n  ^pr^khig  to 
each  other  they  were  not  to  mention  the  names  of  t/ie  iiidivKJualtf, 
but  were  to  use  the  titles  of  father  iwmnwt)^  tjr  brfALeTf  acoording 
to  their  relative  age;    the  younger  were  to  msike  vstv  for  th^ir 
elders,  to  rise  up  to  them,  to  resign  thcnr  fceate  to  tiem,  to  aisk  titesr 
blessing,  and  to  stand  in  their  presence.  unJeai  y^rmhUid  by  tiie 
seniors  to  sit  down.'     8uch  priests  or  other  i:\trir\Uiiiu  sut  ju'huux  be 
in   a   monastery,  whether  specially   ordainf.'d   for   ixa   yiify'utH  m 
admitted  at  their  own  request,  were  not  to  claim  awy  Yr*^'*'*Uun:$t 
on  account  of  their  orders,  and  were  to  be  subject  t/^  tjje  al/U/t, 
like  the  other  brethren.^     Next  in  order  to  the  abU4,  theri?  m\^Ui 
be  a  prior  or  provost   (pr^tpotfUuM) ;   but  as,  in  fc^/iii^J   inowiHth: 
societies,  where  the  prior  was  aj^inted  by  the  bi*hop,  he  nptumn^t 
an  air  of  independence  towards  the  abU/t,  the  lU'Wuiu^Ui^'  protfrnt 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  abbot,  and  waii  Uf  U;  Muh/r^rt  to  U\m  in  nil 
things.      Benedict,' however,   preferred]  that,  \uhU'tu\  of  it   \rtutr^ 
the  abbot  should  be  assisted  in  hLi  u;ffVinnn*rui  \rj  <')d«'r«  or  tU'utm 
{decani):^     With  these  be  was  Xsi  ^j^muli  on  onlmury  *f«'4tt^.ufiiM^ 
while  for  important  matten  he  wa«  t//  take  #//««*■)  wifh  the  ¥f\n,Ui 
community.'' 

Parents  might  devote  t^ieir  ehildr^n/  U0  tiM'  w*iuh^iu-  lift'.'     ( 'nit 
didates  for  admission  int/i  tfj*?  mtUf  yfini'  f^jiiif"!  •"  -"h/int  Ui 
probation  for  a  year,  in  the  #j//ijr*e  //f  »»hi'h  fhi*  UuU^  »*««  Ihiirn 
read  over  to  them,  and  tliey  were  /|»i4-«tio/ii'il  ««  •'/  •h'lr  n't^ihlum 

-  Schrockh,    XTii.    -M.^     iVJi.  i%K'4.,  '  V.^',U.^    '.i'l'^tnl   Uvl  , 

Guizot,  ii.  74.  '  -    ' ''.  ''  '      **^  '""'^'''  ",  ff 

«  Fleury,  xxxil  I'J;  ¥'-*•    W^  ^4  ij  '  ..     >,   J,  >/,  ''«  '  ';  "• 

Guisot.  u.Vi :  rii«M-»  4  •  -  '•".'''    ,     "'"  ''"       ^^^^ ;;    * 
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to  keep  to  it  At  tbeir  reception  they  laid  on  the  altar  a  n 
▼ow  of  atedfiastneas,  amendment,  and  obe^eooe,  whidi  thoK 
were  unable  to  write  aigned  with  their  mark.'  The  first  of 
articles  was  an  important  novelty ;  for  whereas  form^y,  ahl 
peraona  who  forsook  the  monastic  for  the  married  state  were  lia 
censures  and  penance,^  thdr  marriage  was  yet  allowed  to  cod 
the  introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  led  to  the  pract 
forcibly  separating  monks  who  married  from  thdr  wiva 
dragging  diem  back  to  thdr  monasteries.''  All  the  prop 
the  uorioe,  if  not  already  distributed  to  the  poor,  was 
^ven  to  the  monastery/  and  a  strict  community  of  goods 
be  observed  by  the  monks.  Their  beds  were  to  be  often  sei 
and,  if  any  one  were  found  to  have  secreted  anything 
peculiar  property,  he  was  to  be  punished  ;^  nor  were  pres 
letters  to  be  received,  even  from  the  nearest  relation, 
permission  of  the  abbot,  who  was  authorized,  at  his  own  p 
to  transfer  any  gift  to  some  other  person  than  the  one  fo 
it  was  intended.* 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Benedictine  system  was  the  f 
of  ample  occupation  for  the  monks, — especially  of  manual 
which  in  the  western  monasteries  had  as  yet  been  little  pr 
They  were  to  rise  at  two  hours  after  midnight  for  mati 
attend  eight  services  daily,  or,  if  at  a  distance  from  the  m( 
to  observe  the  hours  of  the  services ;  *  and  they  were  to  wo 
hours.*  The  whole  Psalter  was  to  be  recited  every  wee! 
course  of  the  services.^  Portions  of  time  were  assigned 
niitting  psalms  to  memory,  for  the  study  of  Scripture, 
reading  Cassian's  *  Conferences,'  lives  of  saints,  and  othe 
and  edifying  books.*^  At  meals,  a  book  was  to  be  read  a 
no  conversation  was  to  be  held  ;**  and  in  general  there  v 
littie  talk.*  Each  monk,  except  the  cellarer,  and  those  ^ 
engaged  in  "  greater  duties,"  was  required  to  act  as  cook 
for  a  week  at  a  time.'  At  dinner  there  were  to  be  two 
cooked  pulmetUariaj  "  that  they  who  cannot  eat  of  the  or 

'  Regula,  c  58,         •»  Baail.  Reap.  36.  (c.  58).     His  petition  or  voi« 

'  Schrockh,   xvii.  453-4;   Neand.  iii.  preserved  as  a  witness  agaii 

373;  Giesel.  1.  ii.  421-2.     Monks  were  order,  according  to  the  Coi 

however  sometimes  allowed  to  forsake  trol.  Ixvi.  838),  that  the  al 

their  profession ;  for  it  is  ordered  that  still  have  the  power  of  reclaii 

their  secular  clothes  shall  be  kept,  in  '  c.  58.          *  c.  55.           » 

order  that  if  any  one,  **  suadente  diar  *  Guizot,  ii  75  ;  Giesel.  I. : 

^lo,**  should  wish  to  withdraw  ("quod  y  c.  8.          »  cc.  li>,  50. 

•*>Mt "),  he  may  be  stripped  of  the  mo-  »>  c.  18.       «  cc.  42,  73. 

'^•■tic  dress,  and  turned  out  in  his  own  •  c,  38.       '  c.  35. 
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Benedict)   "may  perchance  be  refipeshed  bv  tlie  other."     These 
pulmentaria   included   grain    and  Tcgetables  dre^^ed   in  rarious 
ways;  some  authorities  extend  the  word  to  eggs,  fish,  and  even 
birds,  inasmuch  as  four-footed  beasts  only  are  specified  as  for- 
bidden.'   A  third  dish,  of  uncooked  fruit  or  salad,  might  be  adder] 
where  such  things  were  to  be  had.**     Each  monk  was  allowed  a 
small  measure  of  wine;  because  (as  Benedict  remarked;,  although 
monks  ought  not  to  taste  wine,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
enforce  such  a  ruIeJ     A  pound  of  bread  was  the  usual  daily  allow- 
ance ;  but  all  such  matters  were  to  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbot,  according  to  the  climate  and  the  season,  the  age,  the 
health,  and  the  employment  of  the  monks.^     Flesh  was  forhiddcfn, 
except  to  the  sick,  who,  while  they  were  to  be  carefully  tender!, 
were  required  to  consider  that  such  service  was  l/e»towed  on  them 
for  God's  sake,  and  not  in  order  that  they  might  Ik*  <;nroura;red  in 
"  superfluity."  "     Hospitality  towarrJs  strangfrs  wa^  i!iijoiijr*d,  and 
especially  towards   the    poor,   ^'fjecause  in  them   r*hrii^t   jh  mort; 
espeoally  received;"  even  the  ablx>t  himself  was  rwiuired  to  hhiin; 
in  washing  the  feet  of  guests."     The  dress  of  the  mouku  w/ih  to  lii) 
coarse  and  plain,  but  might  be  varied  according  to  circMniKtiincrtM." 
They  were  to  sleep  by  ten  or  twelve  in  a  nKjni,  each  in  a  HrrjMir/ite 
bed,  with  their  clothes  and  girdles  on.     A  dean  wan  to  j;rehid« 
over  each  dormitory,  and  a  light  was  to  }h*  kept  liurninir  in  e/ichJ' 
No  talking  was  allowed  after  aimiiline— thr*  hint  MTvice  of  tlit» 

day.'*  '  .... 

The  monks  were  never  to  go  t^t  without  |HTMiirnion,  and  rluwi* 
who  had  been  sent  out  on  bu«ineftM  w<t«  forhiddm  to  diHtnirt  thi»ir 
brethren  by  relating  their  a/lventurifir/  In  onJiT  fliat  tlicn^  niipjit 
be  little  necessity  fr^r  leaving  tlje  nionii»ri*ry,  it  wiiK  to  rontiiin 
within  its  precincts  the  garden,  the  rnlll,  the  wril,  tin?  hiikeliouw, 
and  other  requisite  appnrtejmnci*«."  Th"  orrn|iiifion  of  ovvry 
monk  was  to  be  detennined  hy  i\u*.  Mmi  j  if  iiiiy  one  were  dis- 
posed to  pride  himself  on  hin  itkiil  in  any  art  or  handicraft,  he  was 
to  be  forbidden  to  prartiw;  it/  Monk«  wi*re  to  sell  the  productions 
of  their  labour  at  a  lowrr  price  than  other  men— a  regulation  hy 

f  See  the  Cvmtueui  oi.  c  V.t.     In  th«     ««,  lui.i   ^^t.  t,,in  ex   i.mltii..  tiiiii  oxm 
Order  of  Grainmout  '  for  ^UUiU  *««  voj.     *j.ioa  jiHt.iuicI.ii  Jmjwc  de  veniitione  txln 

^  L^clud'e  ci.../..ri«,M«J  nnUMt  uoi     l'.Iy.;.at  v.u.  7.     (Patrol  «cix.  734.) 

Kr  more  liU^I  in  hi.  oon»tnM»Uan  c.  5:|.  e.  55.  p  c.  2.. 

of  the   woH-*'N*^c  •nlw       '    ""■  ;*"*;-    ,,       '  o.  «7.  -  c.  66. 

MPre    aut  k;fNrniri''  'limte  ^^  •".     <  "mp.  Biisil.  Resp.  AWl, 
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which  Benedict  intended  to  guard  a^inst  the  appearance  o 
covetousncsijt,*  without,  probably,  considering  how  it  migbt  inter 
fere  with  the  fair  profit  of  secular  persons,  who  depended  on  the 
trades  fur  a  livi^Iiliood. 

In  punishments  the  abbot  was  directed  to  emplov  wonls  o 
bodily  cha>lisiMneiit,  acconlinij  to  the  character  of  the  culprit 
For  the  Ii»rhtcr  otfences  the  monks  were  punished  by  being  a 
eluded  from  the  common  table,  and  obliged  to  take  their  meil 
at  a  later  hour,  or  by  being  forbidden  to  take  certain  parts  in  tb 
service  of  the  chapel :  while  those  who  had  been  guiltj-  of  beiiie 
transgressions  were  entirely  separated  from  their  brethren,  an 
were  commit te<l  to  a  seclusion  in  which  they  were  visited  by  tb 
most  venerable  moml>ers  of  the  society/  with  a  view  to  their  cm 
solation  and  amendment.' 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  account  of  Benedict,  ascribes  to  liii 
a  multitude  of  miracles  and  prophecies.  Among  other  things^ 
is  related  that  the  Gothic  king  Totila,  wishing  to  have  an  intei 
\'iew  with  the  saint,  made  trial  of  his  penetration  by  sending  1 
him  an  officer  dressed  in  the  royal  robc^ ;  but  that  Benedict  dt 
covered  the  device,  and  afterwards  foretold  to  Totila  the  couisc  i 
his  successes,  with  his  eventual  ruin.* 

Before  the  death  of  the  founder,  which  took  place  in  543.'  tl 
BtMiodictine  system  had  been  establislunl  in  Gaul,  Spain,  ai 
Sicily/  and  in  no  long  time  it  absorbed  all  the  nionachi?moft 
wt»st — l>eing  the  first  example  of  a  great  ccminmnity  spread  thwu; 
various  countries  and  subject  to  one  rule,  although  without  tl 
orjjanized  unity  which  marked  the  monastic  orders  of  later  time 


"  c.  .'»7,     St.  IWil  sjivB  that  he  wmiUl  the  unme  wm  rather  given  to  then 

nither  have  the  proihictiurifl  of  hiri  monks  being    curupaniuuB    of    the    penitei 

PoUl  fur  s<»iii»'wh.it  Ivi«j(.  thnn  that  they  whoi*o  uiiiuU  it  whs  their  duty  to  ini 

Miouhl  ^o  far  in  j«ortn.'l»  of  a  bett^-r  nmr-  and  interest.     See  the  de^riptMn  < 

ket.     Uesp.  :'A*.  sempecttt  iu  Dr.  Maitland't  *  Dark  A^ 

■  IV.  J.  •-*;?.  :*or». 

y  '•  Syniiiectas,   id    i-st  ncDiorcs   wipi-         ■  cc.  •J.l,  1*4,  25,  27,  44. 
entos  fnitres."    =  c.  27.      Some  read  9ini-         ■  Cireg.  14-5. 
;»«'fiis,  whicli   is  inti-rpretcil  as  —  srnium         *>  Mabill.  i.    18.     Soxue  say  547. 

/H  /«•»/'•<.     Sniaragtius,  however,  who,  in  Dupin,  v.  ti5. 

tho  ninth  ct-ntury,  wrote  a  conunentary         «  From  Maiir,  who  introduced  it 

«>n  the  Kuli',  although  he  roaii;*  ^»•Hl/l•^w,  Gaul,  tlie  celebrated  congregation  c 

Rays  that  the  wonl  \a  n<it  Latin,  but  Maur  took  itii  name.     The  existen 

tJrt-ek  iTatrol.  cii.  S.VJ. ;  and  the  more  St.  Maur  hoA  been  questioned  by  ■ 

corrtict  reailing  in  said  to  be  wmjiettfLi  or  Protestants,  apparently  with  very 

^i^iufifctiLi — a  word  which  is  supposed  to  reason.      »Schiwjkh,    xvii.   4Co;  31 

bi»  d«'rivt*<\  from  (rvA*»oiicTi)s,  a  i>lniff!l,,>r.  lemb.  ii.  'J/iO-l. 
Ihicim^'e    IS.    v.    Nr/ny/f.ff.  conjectures         *  Fieury,    xxxiii.    13;    Mo#h.  ii 

that  the  old  monkH  were  so  called  be-  Schrockh,   xvii.   4:r>,    4H-2  ;  Giewl. 

cauar  juniors  were  assigned  to  them  as  421;  Guizot,  ii.  81. 
playfrllows  ;  but  the  editor  thinks  that 
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Its  ramifications  were  multiplied  under  a  variety  of  names ;  and, 
although  precluded  by  their  vow  of  obedience  from  altering  their 
rule,  the  later  Benedictines  were  able,  by  means  of  a  distinction 
between  the  essential  and  the  accidental  parts  of  it,  to  find  pretexts 
for  a  departure  in  many  respects  frt)m  the  rigour  of  the  original 
constitutions.*  In  addition  to  the  spiritual  discipline  which  was  the 
^  primary  object  of  their  institution,  the  monks  employed  themselves 
in  labours  which  were  greatly  beneficial  to  mankind.  They  cleared 
forests,  made  roads,  reduc^  wastes  into  fertility  by  tillage,  and 
imparted  the  science  of  agriculture  to  the  barbarians ;  they  civi- 
lized rude  populations,  and  extirpated  the  remains  of  heathenism. 
Although  St  Benedict  had  not  contemplated  the  cultivation  of 
learning  in  his  monasteries — an  object  which  was  first  recom- 
mended to  monks  by  his  contemporary  Cassiodore'^ — it  was  found 
to  agree  well  with  the  regular  distribution  of  time  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  system.^  During  the  troubled  centuries  which 
followed,  learning  found  a  refuge  in  the  Benedictine  cloisters ;  the 
monks  transcribed  the  works  of  classical  and  Christian  antiquity, 
and  were  the  chief  instruments  of  preserving  them.  They  taught 
the  young ;  they  chronicled  the  events  of  their  times ;  and,  in  later 
ages,  the  learning  and  industry  of  this  noble  order  have  rendered  , 
inestimable  services  to  literature.'' 

IV.  EUes  and  Usages, 

(1.)  In  matters  connected  with  worship,  the  tendencies  of  the 
fourth  century  were  more  fiilly  carried  out  during  the  two  which 

*  Moflh.  iL  23-4.    See   St.  BerxiArd's  the  tmnaoription  of  religious  and  other 

treatise  '  De  Prscepto  et  Dispensatione/  writings.    He  composed  many  books  for 

Patrol,  clxzii.  ;    Pet.  Clumac.  Epp.  i.  their  instniction— one  of  them  at  the 

28  ;  'VT,\1  (ib.  clxzxix.).  age  of  ninety-three;  and,  among  other 

'  Cassiodore,  a  senator,  after  having  works,  compiled  the  •  Historia  Tripar- 

been  employed  as  secretary  by  Theodorio  tita ' — a  compendium  of  Socrates,  Sozo- 

and  other  Gothic  kings,  and  having  held  men,  and  Theodoret — which  throughout 

high  political  offices,  retired  at  the  age  the  middle  ages  was  the  standard  autho- 

of  seventy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  rity  in  the  Latin  church  for  the  history 

native    place,    Squillace,    in.    Calabria,  of  the  period  which  it  embraces.    The 

where  he   foimded   the   monastery   of  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.     See  the 

Vivarium  (a.d.  539).    It  was  furnished  Life,  by  Caret,  in  Patrol.  Ixix. ;  Baron, 

with  a  library,  and  in  other  respects  was  514.    1;    562.   8-23;    Dupin,   v.   63; 

widely  different  from  the  monastic  esta-  Schi*ockh,  xvi.  58 ;  zvii.  137-153. 

blishments  of  the  east,  as  appears  from  '  Hist.  Lit.  iii.  31. 

the  interesting  description  which  he  has  ^  **Hunc  laborem,'*  says  the    great 

left  of  it  (De  Instit.  Divinarum  Litte-  annalist  of  thQ  order,  **  strenue  ezcepe- 

rarum,  29,  seqq.  Patrol.  Ixx.).    Cassio-  runt   S.  P.  Benedicti  disoipuU,  eumq. 

dore  superintended  it  in  the  character  of  posteris  suis  quasi  testamento  relique- 

patron.    The  Benedictines  claim  him  as  runt.    Adeo  ut  quidquid  apud  antiquos 

one  of  their  order  (Patrol.  Ixiz.  483),  eruditum    ac    scitu  dignum,  quidquid 

but  without  sufficient  ground.    He  re-  apud  Patres  pium  et  sapientie  plenupi, 

commended  to  his  monks  tii^|||||^|^  quidquid  in   Coneiliis    sanctum,   quid- 

2  p  2 
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followed,  by  the  multiplication  and  the  increased  splendour 
-  -  >  ceremonies,  the  gorgeous  and  co^tly  decoration  of  churches,  a 

tlie  addition  of  new  fi'Stivals.' 

The  reverence  {xald  to  saints  rose  higher  ;  their  interc^on  i 
protection  were  entreated,  their  relics  were  eagerly  sougiitaf 
and  extravagant  storic;*  were  told  of  miracles  wrought  not  o 
hy  such  n»lics  thenisiclves,  but  by  cloths  which  had  touched  th 
and  by  water  in  which  they  had  been  dipjied.*^  Churches  were  di 
i  cated  to  saints  and  angels ;  in  the  Latin  church  additioual  all 

were  erected  in  honour  of  the  Siiints  ;*"  and,  although  the  pread 
of  the  time  were  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  honour  pak 
saints  and  that  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  some  of  them  op 
avowed  that  the  saints  and  their  days  held  in  the  Cliristian  srs 
a  like  place  to  that  which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the  ^ 
of  paganism  and  their  festivals."  The  presbyter}*  of  churches 
elevated  by  the  construction  of  a  crjpt,  of  which  the  upper ] 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  with  a  grating  in  front,  thro 
which  wa>»  seen  the  tomb  of  the  {Mitron  saint."  In  prayinjr  to 
saints,  as  formerly  to  the  heathen  deities,  it  was  usual  for  t 
votaries  to  promise  that,  if  they  would  grant  the  petitions  addre 
to  them,  their  alt<ars  should  be  richly  adorned,  and  candles  shi 
be  burnt  in  their  honour ;  but  to  threaten  that  otherwise  the  al 
should  Ix*  stripjK^l  and  the  lights  extinguished.  Sometimes, 
said  tlhit  threats  of  this  kind  were  the  means  of  obtaining  n 
culous  aid;^*  althouirh,  if  no  such  effect  followed,  the  worship 
were  generally  afraid  to  execute  them.  AVhen  jietitious  had  1 
j)ut  nj»  in  vain  to  one  saint,  they  were  transferred  to  another.* 
CiiM^s  of  ditticulty,  the  advice  of  the  saints  was  asked,  sometime 
prayer,  to  whieh  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  in  visions;  somet 
by  laying  a  letter  on  the  grave  or  altar  which  contained  the  i 
of  the  siiint,  with  a  pa|)er  for  the  expected  answer,  which,  il 
siiint  w(Te  propitious,  was  given  in  writing,  while  otherwise 
jNiper  was  left  blank/ 

Relies  of  scriptural  personages  continued  to  l>e  found.     Of 
a  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  the  year  4^7,  when  Pete 

quill  ill  lihiis  kutih  iliviuiim  tst.  totuiu  "  'J' A^ tH.>il oret^  Gi*a;c.  Affect.  Cur., 

id  .pi-.MMil  jiictaiiliji  ilictum   veliin.jK.T  S  t.iv.  594,  5y7y  ;  Alosh.  ii.  51  ;  Scl 

uioiiaclioniii)   iiostronnii  iimuus  aul  hitc  xvii.  -iWo-oul. 

n«(juo  toiuporu  jKjrveiierit.'"     Mabill.  1.  •*  Hope  on  Architecture,  8S. 

J  at.  I*  See  a  case  iu  which  adeafich 

'  Mosh.  1.  471-"J:    ii.  4u  ;    Schivckh,  restoivil  by  St.  Martin      iiivir  1 

xvii.  4S1-J.  Mirac.  S.  Mai-t.  iii.  8.      * 

^  Soliri»ckh,  xvii.  4«.\  :»•»■.•;;.  q  Xeimd.  v.  18:J  ;   Iliickort   ii. 

'"  Avi«^\isti,  \iii.  !""•  '  Kuckert^  ii.  -jn.;.                 * 
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Fuller,  then  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  strong  in  the  favour  of  Zeno, 
revived  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Cyprus,  which  had  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus/  Anthimus,  bishop 
of  Constantia  and  metropolitan  of  the  island,  a  sound  catholi(% 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  Constantinople,  and  answer  the  mo- 
nophysite  patriarch's  claims.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Cyprus,  the  bishop  was  visited  in  his  sleep  by  Kt.  Bamalms,  who 
discovered  to  him  the  resting-place  of  his  remains.  T\w  iMxiy 
of  the  apostle  was  found  accordingly,  and  with  it  a  (uipy  of  Ht. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  written  by  the  hand  of  St.  Karnalmit  hiinwif. 
Fortified  by  this  discovery,  Anthimus  proceeded  to  ('Ormt^intinoplii, 
and  met  the  apostolical  pretensions  of  A ntioch  by  the  miritrijIouM 
proof  that  his  own  church  also  could  lx)ast  an  a|Kwt^>li<'Hl  origin. 
The  emperor  gladly  admitted  the  claim,  and  expn^iM^d  ^vvii\ 
delight  that  his  reign  had  been  di8tinguish(;<i  by  ho  illuntriouh  an 
event ;  whereupon  Peter  returned  disc^mifited  Ut  AntiiM^li,  and  i\m 
autocephalous  independence  of  Cyprus  was  estiiblixhifd  Ixiyond  all 
controversy.* 

Spurious  relics  were  largely  manufactun^d."  Lm*u  of  n'reiit 
saints  were  composed — full  of  miraculous  rerritaU,  KaintM  of  older 
date  were  supplied  with  biographi<;8  writtifii  in  a  like  spirit  of 
accommodation  to  the  prevailing  taxste ;  and  ininginary  saints, 
with  suitable  histories,  were  inventt'xl." 

(2.)  The  Nestorian  controversy  had  a  very  important  effect  in 
advancing  the  blessed  Virgin  to  a  prominence  alnive  all  other 
saints  which  had  been  unknown  in  earlier  times.  When  the  title 
of  Theotokos  had  been  denied  to  her,  Cyril,  Proclus,  and  the  other 
opponents  of  Nestorius  burst  forth  in  their  sennons  and  writings 
into  hyperbolical  flights  in  vindication  of  it,  and  in  exaltation  of 
the  Saviour's  mother.''  In  this  Eutychians  vied  with  catholics; 
the  monophysite  Peter  of  Antioch  was  the  first  who  introduajd  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  into  all  the  prayers  of  his  chunJi,"  Churches 
were  dedicated  to  her  honour  in  greater  numbers  than  Uffore ; 
thus  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  vhnrvh  which  Ixire  her  name  at 
Rome  was  the  basilicai  of  Fo|h«  t^ilierius,  founded  by  and  originally 
styled  after  him,  which  HixtiiM  III.  rebuilt  with  great  Hplendour  in 


*  See  p.  491.  mui.Ii  an  tui^lit  Ini  found  in  Ariiin  plnees 

*  Theod.  Lector,  ii.  2  ;  Jkron.  iHh.  4,  of  womliipfilioiilil  betricHl  byflro.  Hard, 
seqq. ;  Tillem.  xvi.  :J79-;JH<Jj  HciliriNilili,  ill.  r»;»:i. 

xvii.  50.'3.  "  Uii^Hiil.  I.  ii.  4'J7-U. 

*  A  Spanijih  CiUion  of  a.d.  !m,  with  f  Hnhror.kh,  xvii.  480-00  ;  August!,  iii. 
a  view  of  teating,  not  the  K<^nulti«nM«  lib. 

but  tiic  orthodoxy  of  rclicii,  etwoU  thut  «  'I'illom.  xvi.  .'{70;  cump.ClU. 


i 
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■  • 

I  the  year  after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  which,  among  the  main 
'\                        uthtT  Itonian  churches  of  St  Mary,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  o 

Major.*    Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  St  Mary  for  the  proqierit 
•^-  of  his  administration;^  Narses  never  ventured  to  fight  a  batti 

unices  he  had  previously  received  some  token  of  her  approvil. 
The  idea  of  a  female  mediator — performing  in  the  higher  worii 
offia*s  akin  to  those  labours  of  mercy  and  intercession  which  bef 
^  tin*  fomiiiine  character  on  earth — was  one  which  the  mind  of  mm 

I I  kind  was  ready  to  receive  ;'*  and,  moreover,  this  idea  of  the  Uem 
Mary  was  welcomed  as  a  substitute  for  some  which  had  been  la 
by  the  fall  of  polytheism,  with  its  host  of  female  deities.*  Hi 
veneration  of  her,  therefore,  advanced  rapidly,  although  it  wi 
not  until  a  much  later  period  that  it  reached  its  greatest  height 

(3.)  The  religious  use  of  images  and  pictures  gained  groimd 
Figures  of  the  blessed  Vii^n — ^in  some  cases  throned,  and  wil 
the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms — were  now  introduced  into  churdm 
It  was  during  this  time  that  stories  began  to  be  current  of  anthent 
likenesses  of  the  Saviour,  painted  by  St  Luke  or  sent  down  fra 
heaven  ;*■  and  of  miracles  wrought  by  them  in  healing  the  sd 
casting  out  devils,  procuring  victory  against  enemies,  and  the  E( 
The  use  of  images  obtained  more  in  the  east  than  in  the  wesi 
I^H)iitius,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  in  Cyprus,  at  the  end  of  the  sin 
centur)-,  eloquently  defends  the  worship  {Trpoafcwrjai^)  of  them, 
tokiMi  of  honour  towards  those  whom  they  represent ;  and  he  speal 
of  miraculous  images  from  which  blood  trickled.™  On  the  oth 
hand,  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  a  bishop  of  the  Syrian  Hierapol 
who  was  notorious  as  a  nionophysite  in  the  early  part  of  t 
rcntury,  ejected  all  images  out  of  churches." 

(1.)  To  tlie  festivals  of  general  observation  was  added  in  t 

•  AnnHtiu*.  de  Liberio — •'Hie  fecit  bu-  pended  the  punish  men  t  due  to  his  cria 
Bilictim     noiniiii    siio  jiixta    imicellum  Moschus,  l^mt.  Spirituale.  175  [Ytii 
liivias"     ruti'v)!.   cxxviii.  ;>I  .      Id.   de  Ixxiv.  or  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvii,  pt.  3  . 
8ixt<»— "  Hie  ftMjit  b(v«ilio4na  S.  Manir,         *  Bayle,  art.  -\V.?/o7i»«.  note  N. 
qua.*  tib  autiqiiid  Liberii  coguoinimvbatiir,         *  Beugnot,  ii.  2i!2-4  ;  Bluut'e  Eau 
vXK-r  lib.  2J'.).     The  Church  of  St.  Mary  127. 

in  Trastovcre  [wxe  p.  •.^2)  did  not  get  its  '  SchriSckh,  x^-ii.  .50:^-4. 

pri'soiit  name  until  later.    Seo  Gi*egorov.  b  Mosb.  i.  472  ;  Schrockh,  xviL  4S 

i.  l«»j>-'.»,  ISi».  h  The  first  mention  of  Huch  thing 

b  ('«»d.  Just.  I.  xxvii.  1.  by  Theodore  the  Header  (i.  1),  A.D.  5 

*  Kva^'.  iv.  24.     KxccM  of  rcvci-cuco  Gieuel.  1.  ii.  4S0. 

for  the  bUwswl  Virgin  is  curiously  com-         *  Evagr.  iv.  27  ;    Gibbon,  iv.  280;  1 

binod  with  another  8ui)er8tition  of  the  and.  iii.  41i>-8. 

time,  in  a  Btory  that  the  mother  of  a         ^  Neand.  iii.  4IH  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  43*, 

«uaiden    ilebauched    by    Zeno,    having         "»  See  the  quotations  from  hira  in 

pr.iy^l  to    St.    Mary  for  vengeance  on  second  council  of  Niooea.  Hard.  iv.  I 

f^ini.  had  a  virion  of  thoTheotok'»s,  who  L'Ol. 

*«»hl  her  that   the  eniperori*  alms  hua-         °  lb.  ao:i;   CcdrenuB^  ;<W. 
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sixth  century  that  of  the  Presentation,  which  in  the  east  had  the 
name  of  Hypapante^  from  the  meeting  of  the  Holy  Family  witli 
Symeon  in  the  temple.     The  first  celebration  of  this  festival  at 
Constantinople  was  in  542.^     The  Annunciation  was  also  probably 
celebrated  in  the  sixth  century,  as  it  was  fully  estaUisbt^d  in  ihttt 
next      In   most  countries   it  was   kept  on  the  2!nii  of  Jfardb, 
although  in  Spain  and  in  Armenia  other  days  were  cbgw^i,  m 
order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  YmUsa  taa^''    Tij^g^ 
festivals,  although  having  the   Saviour  for  their  priuarjr  obj^t^ 
fell  in  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  exalt  tbe  WfAh0fr  tA  ibus 
humanity  ;^  and  hence  it  was  that,  after  a  time,  the  titJ«  «/  ^  Tk^, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple"  was  superseded  by  tiiat  </  ^T$^ 
Purificatdon."     The  Nativity  of  St  John  the  JlaptiiA  9»yy^an  \,^ 
have  been  also  now  generally  observed — tlje  more  oat^mJJy  ^^tuu^, 
midsummer  was  marked  by  festival  rites  both  umtjityi  ti^  i^/fMuu« 
and  among  the  northern  nations.     It  is  meutif jfj^  \/y  t^^  *'//ij^;4 
of  Agde,  in  506,  with  Easter,  Cfaristzoas,  hyiy^uaj^  h^*9t*^JM4. 
day,  and  Pentecost,  as  belonging  to  txie  da»  *A  *yi^  i*'^f^^ni^^ 
widch  persons  whose  ordinary  wonijif  va*  ^^rtjrw^  ^  "^  *jf^, 
tones  "  were  required  to  celebrate  in  tiie  ciajrj^»  *A  tx^;/  ^^^^  ^ 
parishes/ 

The  earliest  witness  ixx  Htut  obaervanoe  of  i^dr^it  ^  t4j^  Im^^h 
church  is  Maximus  of  Turin,  in  tbe  fifth  oefiiurr/  'i'**  «*^**^^ 
was  regarded  as  penitential ;  fiuting  was  prescril^  U^  ^i*f^^^  'U^^ 
in  eadi  week,^  and  the  council  of  Lerida,  in  524,  rtm^^A  Ui^i  f^,, 
marriages  should  be  celebrated  fixmi  tlie  be^nriirjg  '/f  A^h*:fd  ut^4i 
afl«r  the  Epiphany."  It  would  seem  tliai  at  Kohm?  tit*'-  wwi«»w  i4 
Sundays  in  Advent  was  five,  altboogfa  nSUsrif^tU  r^Ui^'^i  f//  ttfUf  ^ 
while  at  Milan,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul  t^ie  n^tnm/ti  *r%Urft^M  0/  tt^^ 
weeks,  beginning  on  the  Sunday  after  Martir/ffja4if  ff'^'<  ^imh  ji 
was  styled  the  "  Quadragesima  of  St  Martiij/'  in  ^i*"  ''«**r  «)•*/, 
it  lasted  forty  days^  although  the  tAmsnzttt:^.  *A  it  wa«  Um  ^li/^ 
than  in  the  west'    Tbe  fast  of  the  liogaii^^i-fJayK,  "tf^^^  '*^  ^<a##i4«| 

•  Ithtt  been  niKKMed  that  tbe  Pr*-  A*iictjJiii,  I   WU  hi    M,  ^^n  ,  Hf„)H,  i, 

aentation  took  the  pbee  of  the  Lvf^-  l>iet.  of  Atiiu^'niim,  »#«    A'^'*'"/'*/ 

calia,  which  had  beeooelebnied  at  ueari 7  *  HMi'*Antt',  m, '/^fi  ,    M//»f*  /<   t,j^  ^ 

the  aame  time  of  the  reu-  ron  the  JMh  ht:hr*MJkh,  av/i  4«-'     ^'«"-  I"  ^'''^r  #*    ' 

of  February;,  and  had  kept  their  plaoe  i  IJjwjc>'.  -X*-   »""  ^  '';    "***'    t    u 

at  Rome  until  tbe  papacr  of  (HUuau»  4;i.                                 '  '  *"'   ^^ 

(see  p.  501).    Ita  Utter  title,  the  PuriS^  •  liowtl  t  i  'l'»Uol  \itt  . 

cation,  alao  pomU  to  a  ooincideDc«  with  •  '>/'*'■   A******    ^   ^  "   '/*'/,«■ 

this  featiral,  which  had  alao  the  naiue  </f  «  «;.  1  '/.^ 

Februa,  **  quia  populna  /ef/rmtrtUir,  j,  e.  '  H«»*  *" 

luatnretur/'     gee    MarUne,    iiL   4.'/  ;  tiMfttitti} 

Moah.  u. 51 ;  8chnieUitXV&  IM,  4«^/«7 ;  iii. 
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I  find  pnxvdsions,  was  instituted  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienu 

duriiit;  a  time  of  distress  and  terror  among  bis  people,  occasion 
by  tlie  last  eru|>tion3  of  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergiie/  about  tl 
middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  obser^'ance  of  it  was  «k 
adopted  elsewhen\  aIthoii<rh  it  was  not  established  at  Rome  uni 
the  pontificati'  of  Leo  111.,  about  the  year  tfOO.*  The  fasts  of  tl 
four  sea!^on.-.  out  of  which  has  grown  the  ol^servance  of  the  Emba 
wivk>.  arc  mentioned  by  Leo  the  Great  and  other  writers  of  tl 
time  :  ^  but  the  onli nation  of  clergy  was  not  as  yet  connccttti  wii 
tlu'se  Si*a.<ons.  (jiolasius,  indeed,  prescribes  that  it  shall  Ite  limitc 
to  ivrtain  times  of  the  year  ;  but  these  do  not  exactly  agree  wii 
the  Knibcr  wceks.^ 

(5.)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  no  alteration  is  to  I 
noted  durintr  this  period.  With  respect  to  the  eucharist^  howere 
writers  and  preachers  became  more  rhetorical  in  their  languag 
so  tliat  some  of  their  expressions  might,  if  they  stood  alone,  imp 
the  later  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church.  But  that  no  one  as  y 
doubted  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  elements  in  their  oi 
nature,  while  a  higher  virtue  was  believed  to  be  imparted  to  the 
by  the  consecration,  appears  from  other  expressions  which  a 
clear  and  unequivocal.^  Chrysostom,  in  a  letter  written  during  I 
exiK».  distinctly  lays  down  that,  while  the  consecrated  bread 
dignititMl  with  the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  body,"  yet  the  nature 
the  bread  its^elf  remains  unchanged;''  and  the  illuttration  whi 
he  draws  from  this,  as  to  the  union  of  natures  in  the  person  of  t 
RiHloemer — an  illusitration  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  mo 
modiTu  teacliinsr  of  Home — was  continually  repeated  in  the  com 
of  the  controviTfies  which  followed.^ 

The  ])ractice  of  communicating  in  one  kind  only  was  of  so  mu 
later  introduction  in  the  church,  that  it  would  be  premature 

y  Sidon.   ApoUiii.  Epp.  v.  14  (Patrol.         •*  Ncand.     iv.    437.      Se«  qnotati 

Iviii.i;    Avitin.  M.im.  ile  Uoi;,itionibu8,  from    Theotloret,    Gol.isiua.    Faciind 

ib.   lix.   '2X\^  \    Quart.  Rov.  Ixxiv.  294-7.  &c.,  in  SchriVckh,  xviii.  589:  Xeand. 

Tliat   tliPit?   lijul  lit?f()ro  btvn  some  lo»»a  4,'i7-8  ;  (jiesel.   I.   ii.  4a5-«>;  Hagenl 

n?K»l.ir  ooli'bnvtiiins.  j*t»e  }*.itr«^l.  Iviii.  --'9.  ;J7o,  8e«iq. 

'  Anastas.  1S'» :  Bin;;h.  XXI.  iii.  8.  It         •  K]).  ad  Ctcsarium.  Opera,  t.  iii.  'i 

is  pivscribtil  by  the  first  council  of  Or-  6.     The  opistle  does  not  exist  conipl 

leans 'A. i>.  '»I1».     o.  L'7.  except  in  a  I  uit  in  translation,  jiltho 

'  Sover.il    unsatisfactory   etymologies  fragiuentJi  of  tho  Greek  are  quote*] 

have  b<ren  f»r<»pO!«i'd  for  this  word ;  but  John    of   Damascus.     Some  Roinai 

>t  ftocina  to  be  rt-Lited  ti"»  the  German  have  questioned    ita   genuineness; 

Q'titciuf^^r,   \vhi<rh  is   evidently  derived  Tillemont    :xi.  475-9;  and  Noel  A 

b*\'''"'"'"' '""^''""  "•  '  andrc   (vii.    311)    honestly    avow    i 

Soo  (Ji-atiau.   Dist.     Ixxvi.,   Patrol,  opinion  in  favour  of  it.    Comp.  J^chrci 

<^»xxxvii.  X.  475-9.  and  the  curious  history  o 

.      *'»rat.  Dist.  Ixxvi.  7.    SeeBingh.  IV.  publication   in    Routh*8    Scriptt    ] 

•  ""'  Opuecula,  ii.  123-6.        f  Neand.  iii. 
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advert  to  it  here,  but  for  the  decuied  laaupofs^  in  woina  it  ▼?:? 
condemned  by  GelasiB  L: — "^A  f'viisoii  -if  'me  ami  die  sani'* 
mystery,"  be  declares,  ^cannot  be  maiie  ^vfcxnnt  sr>>at  ^a.^rrrletr?.*^ 
It  is  needless  to  refbte.  or  even  m  daaniTTiarsR:.  ^  **x^iacaroiK 
which  Romish  writers  have  devisai  la  ovitvp  3j  -^^v^ie  tnitf  prooi- 
bition — by  restricting  the  words  of  G>nasiift  m  rile  criea  at.ne.  or 
by  saying  that,  as  they  were  direirufi  a;zaiz:st  rjie  )£a::iy7£:;raiis. 
they  rehite  to  those  sectaries  oclj.  acii  ha^e  no  appiicaLi^a  C(^ 
catholics,  inasmuch  as  these  do  3fjC  »5&r  she  recepcioc  of  czirr 
eucharistic  cup.* 

Canons  were  now  fucmd  cecesury  :•>  enfcfce  tbe  reception  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  Thcs  the  coczir^  of  Asde,  heli  ander  the 
presidency  of  Caesarins  of  Arlea,  in  •^'<.  ^c^ctrd  that  no  secular 
person  shoold  be  acGoonted  a  Chrisdar.  ar^kss  be  cr^mmuuieated  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  ^\'ri:t^cIrtid•?.*  The  same  coancsl  ordered 
that  the  people  should  mc  leave  the  ccnrch  nntil  after  the  prie!^t*5 
benediction;'  and  tb?  fir^  oxmeil  of  Orleans,  in  511,  directed 
that  they  should  remain  ur.til  the  sol^mnitT  of  the  mass  should  be 
finished,  after  which  diey  vere  to  depart  with  a  blesstiig>  The 
meaning  of  these  canons  appears  to  be,  that  those  who  did  not 
intend  to  communicate  were  to  retire  after  a  blessing,  which  (as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  liturgies)"  intervened 
between  the  consecration  and  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  ;"* 
so  that  a  formal  sanction  was  thus  crimen  to  a  practice  which  at  an 
earlier  time  had  provoked  the  denunciations  of  Chr}'sostom  and 
other  writers.  In  connexion  with  this  was  introduced  a  custom  of 
giving  to  the  non-communicants,  as  if  by  way  of  substitute  for  the 
eucharist,  portions  of  the  bread  offered  at  the  altar,  which  were 
blessed   by   the   priest,   and   were   designated   by   the    name   of 

*  See  Baron.  496.  20 ;  Schrockh,  xvii.  timefl,  thU  uauw  had  been  applied  to 

1«2,  505.    There  w,  of  couree,  also  the  the  eucharist  it^wlf  l,seo  I  I'or.  x.   \u\ 

device  of  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  The  origin  of  e**ii*^ihr,  in  tho  latter  nense 

fragment,  which  is  preserved  by  Gratian  of  the  wonl.  does  not  Hp|»ear n» bo oK^ail v 

(Decret.  III.  ii.  12,  Patrol,  clxxxvii.).  ascertaiueil.    S*Mno  (Imt  evidently  with 

Thus  it  is  printed  among  doubtful  writ-  a  contnwersinl    Vrtther   than   a  pui-ely 

ings  of  Gelasius,  in  the  •  Patrologia,*  lix.  hisU^riiMil  objiH^   would  carry  it  up  at 

141.  least  KM  high  m    the   bogiuniug  of  the 

^  Can.  17.  i  e  XT  f^M-M.  ««ntiirv.     The  t«^r«i  is  uiie*l  by 


^  Can.  17.                          I  c.  47.  fourth  wutury.     The  t»^r«i  is  usetl  bv 

k  c.  26;    Cf.  Cone.  Aurel.  JII.  a.d.  Augustine   ^..;/.  Toni.   latt.  IVtil.    ui. 

"',  c.  29.  1^,^^  ft,„l  in  hid  oon-ortpoudeiice  thei«e  is 

Patrol.  Ixxii.,  Ixxxv.  fVoouout   uirtutiou   of   seudiug 


534,  c.  29. 


■  See  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  QalUc.  I.  iv  loaves  m  h  ti.keu  t»f  t'hristi«u  oouuuu- 

14  (Patrol.  Ixxii.);  Bingh.  XV.  iU.  29:  nion  (Kp.  'J^  t^"-  i  ^'^  ""•  '»  '**  ♦*»•«"»»: 

iv.  2  ;  Augusti,  viii.  225.  ^\      ft  Wtiuhl  «»e«»u»  that  the  ••ble-swl 

•  Bingham  and  Augusti,   as  above ;  broad  "  was  given  to  oateohuuioiiH  as  a 

Gavanti,   Thes.   Sacr.   Ritunm,  i.   220,  substitute  for  ihu    eunharlHt   >>ofui^  it 

277.  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.  1763.    In  earlier  was  so  given  in  th<««  who  were  entitled 
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(6.)  In  the  penitential  disci|£ne  of  the  western  dmrdi,  in 
important  change  was  ititroduced  by  Leo  the  Great  Until  Us 
time,  penance  had  been  public,  and  the  off&ace  of  each  penilent 
was  read  aloud  from  a  written  reoord ;>^  but  Leo,  with  a Tiev, as 
he  professed,  to  removing  an  impediment  which  might  deter  many 
finom  repentance,  dedared  such  exposures  to  be  unoeceaBaiy: 
^  for,"  he  writes,  ^  that  confession  is  suiSBcient  which  is  made,  fintta 
Gk>d,  and  then  also  to  the  priest,  who  approaches  as  an  iDtercenoi 
for  the  sins  of  the  penitent"  ^  The  efibct  of  this  was  to  aboMihc 
ordinary  performance  of  public  penance,  and  to  substitute  fiir  it  tiic 
practice  of  secret  confession  only/ 

V.  JDedme  of  Learning. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  learning  had  been  oo  th 
decline  in  the  diurch,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  iiardlj 
any  other  than  ecdeaastical  literature  continued  to  be  coltirated, 
**  Alas  for  our  days ! "  exclaimed  the  contemporaries  of  Gr^my  ol 
Tours,  ^  for  the  study  of  letters  hath  perished  from  among  os, 
neither  is  there  one  found  among  the  nations  who  can  set  forth  in 
records  the  deeds  of  the  present  time."  '  The  barbarian  infaaou 
— the  necessity  in  troubled  times  of  directing  all  actiyity  to 
practical  purposes,* — the  extinction  of  paganism,  with  the  coo- 
,.!!  sequent  removal  of  the  motive  by  which  Christian  teachers  had 

-.!  been    obliged   to   qualify   themselves   for   arguing   with    learned 

'](!  adversaries — the  dislike  and  scorn  with  which  the  monkish  spril 

iji  regarded  heathen  literature  and  philosophy — all  combined  in  pro 

y  ducing  this  result    Even  among  the  works  of  Christian  authors,  al 

?'  but  such  as  were  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy  were  proscribed  ;^  anc 

l|  this  also  operated  towards  the  discouragement  of  learning.    Noi 

)'*'  did  the  age  produce  any  writers  whose  genius  could  triumph  ovei 

'.  its  depressing  and  narrowing  influences.     The  most  distinguishec 

to  communicate.     See  Ducange,  a.  vv.  104-8  ;  Augusti,  iz.  167-9. 

Eulogicp,    Femientton^    Panis   Benedicts ;  •  Greg.  Praef. 

Burgon's    Letters    from    Rome,    171-2  *  Guisot,  ii.  99,  102. 

(Lond.  1862) ;   Hefele,  ii.  734-6.  •  The  first  list  of   forbidden  book 

'  Marshall  infers  from  Aug.  de  Sym-  was  issued  bj  a  Roman  council  unde 

bolo  ad  Catechum.  i.  15,  that  the  pubUca-  G^lasius,  a.d.  494  (or  rather  496,  Hefelt 

tion  of  offences  was  forborne,  where  sup-  ii.  597).     See  Patrol,  lix.  163,  seqq.;  c 

pression  seemed  advisable   (Penitential  Oratian's  Decretum,  P.  I.  dist.  xv.  c.  i 

Discipline,  45,  ed.  Ang.  Cath.  Lib.).    But  ib.  clxxxvii.     For  the  ailments  as  i 

the  passage  does  not  seem  to  prove  this,  the  genuineness  of  the  text,  in  whole  c 

and  in  any  case  it  appears  from   Leo  in  part,  see  Hefele,  ii.  598,  seqq.    DoUii 

that  there  was  no  such  custom  in  the  ger  says  that  it  was  largely  interpolate 

Roman  church.                   •»  Ep.  clxviii.  between  the  years  500  and  800.    *  Paps 

'  See  Hooker.  VI.  iv.  7-8  ;    Marshall,  Fabeln.'  55. 
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of  those  who  lived  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
such  as  CasEaodore  and  the  eDcydopedic  ladore  of  Seville,*  did 
for  the  most  part  little  beyond  abridging  and  oompoling  from  the 
works  of  earlier  times; ^  and  the  popnlaxity  of  their  prodnctioos 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  originals  into  the  diade. 

Yet  in* this  sad  time — amid  oormptaon  of  doctrine  and  of 
morals,  while  talent  degenerated,  while  learning  sank,  and  dviliza- 
tion  was  overwhelmed — not  only  may  we  believe  that  the  Goqiel 
was  secretly  and  gradually  iblfilling  its  predicted  wori^  of  leavening 
the  mass  in  whidi  it  had  been  ludden,*  bat  even  on  the  very 
surface  of  things  we  can  largely  discern  its  elkci&,  It  humamses 
barbarians,  it  mitigates  the  borrors  of  war  and  of  slavery,  it  teadies 
both  to  conquerors  and  to  conquered  something  of  a  new  bond 
superior  to  diflerences  of  race,  it  controls  the  oppresnon  of  brutal 
force  by  revealing  responsibilities  beyond  those  of  this  present 
world.  We  see  the  diurcfa  not  only  bearing  within  it  the  hope  of 
immortality,  but  rescuing  tbe  intdlectual  treasures  of  the  past 
from  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  and  conveying  them  safely  to  later 
generations.* 

'  Hallam,  Hist  of  Ldtentare,  I  3.  ztL  49,  54  ;  Giesel.  L  u.  382-3. 

For  Caauodore,  see  p.  579 ;   for  ladore,  ■  St.  XatUi.  xiii.  Xi. 

ToL  ii.  p.  62.  •  See  Base's  *  ChriBtiamij  always  Pro- 

r  Mosh.  L  429  ;  n.  41^ ;  Sdnoddi,  greasiTe,'  74-82. 
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ABAAi'ti,  convenion  of,  TmI. 

AbboU,  329. 

AbdM.  44tS. 

Abi^mrun,  X 

AbnxM,  Abranz,  50,  53. 

Ab«ulution,  17t>. 

AbyutniA,  church  of,  founded,  3,  :K>0-1  ; 
b«coiiM»  Monophjiite,  546 ;  religious 
war.  552. 

AoAciaoa.  237  ;  pretend  orthodozj,  258. 

AceciuA,  bp.  of  Amida,  446. 

^— ,  bp.  of  BerrhcBik,  395,  397,  4(>2, 
455,  466. 

,bp.  of  Ctewea,  232,   237,  262, 

304  :  death  of,  262. 

,  bp.  of  ConaUntinople,  521,  559  ; 

reeiftU  BmIIlpcua,  521 ;  gives  him  up 
to  Zeno.  i6. ;  breaks  with  Felix  of 
Home,  524  ;  his  death,  525 ;  treat- 
ment of  his  memory,  527,  530. 

Acei»hAli,  523,  526,  539. 

Acesius.  Xovatianist  bishop,  123,  209. 

Achillas,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  204. 

Ac<pmetR>,  monks,  524. 

Acolyths,  1«>2. 

Advent,  season  of,  583. 

.^desius,  3<>0. 

JSneas  of  Gaza,  51(>. 

iEons,  30. 

Aeriiis,  371. 

Ai'tiiia   anumonan),  236,  240. 

,    Keueral  ,  443,  448. 

Africiu  foundation  of  the  church  in,  3  ; 
chanu'ter  of  its  Christianity,  194; 
church  of,  indei>»»n(leut,  317,  429- 
431,  49. > ;  monachism  unpopular  in, 
332  :  Vand:il  invasion  of,  44^) ;  the 
church's  iniiei>endence  suffers  in  con- 
stKiucnce.  495  ;  iwrsecution  of  Catho- 
lics in,  .M2-7 ;  attempts  to  recover 
for  the  empire,  500 ;  subdued  by 
Belisarius,  517,  534  ;  restoration  of 
the  church,  i/>. ;  conduct  of  the  bi- 
J»hoi>«  iu  the  controversy  as  to  the 
Three  Articles,  540-1. 

^gape  (love-feast  ,  13.  171-2,  175,  362. 

Agapetus,  bp.  of  Rome,  537. 

^SnoH,  St.,  i:,4. 


Agricola,  Pelagian,  5i>4. 
Agrippinos,  bp.  of  Caith^,  11 

Alaric,  :^80-2,  390. 

Alban,  mart^T,  154. 

Alcibiades,  martyr,  181. 

Alexander,  bp.  of  Alexandria, 
municates  Arias,  204;  atte 
Xioene  Council,  210 ;  dies,  2 

,  bp.  of  Antioch,   +)7 ;  « 

EusUthian  schism.  394  ;  diii 
diction  orer  Cyprus,  490. 

,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  2v9 

o^  against   Arias,  218-9 ;  d 
225. 

,  bp.  of  HieimpoliB,  46M. 

-,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  99,  H 

105-7. 

Sevems.     {See  Severui.^ 

Alexandria,  Church  of,  founde 
Mark,  3;  philosophical  school 
93  ;  catechetical  school,  34, 
340  ;  character  of  Alexandria 
tianity,  89-93,  2u7;  massscr 
Caracalla,  103 ;  eminence 
church,  164,  314-5;  questio 
metropolitans,  319,  461,  475 
of  patriarch,  317,  484;  p 
division  of  the  city,  204;  < 
tion  of  the  Serapeum  at,  287 
guage  of  Alexandrians  on  th( 
nation,  449,  47 1 ;  Monophyi 
tractions  of  the  Church,  546 ; 
of  its  influence,  559. 

Allegorical  interpretation  of  Sc 
38,  90-2,  109-110. 

Alogi,  77. 

Altars,  166;  originally  of  wc 
use  of  stone  for,  358. 

Alypius,  bp.  of  Thagaste,  33n,  -1 

Amalaric,  554. 

Ambrose,  friend  of  Origen.  104 

,   abp.    of  Milan,    269,    3 

322,  362,  371,  493;  elect 
character  of,  277;  sells  his 
plate,  278;  influences  Oral 
his  struggle  with  Justina, 
discovers  relics  of  Gerra 
Protaeiua,  280;  St.  Am 
hearer  of,  and  baptized 
Itl'^l  ^i^  expeditions  t 
?78,  281,  298:  opposes  I 
18m,  -9u  ;   disHpprove.i  the 
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of  Priacillian,  298;  influenoes  Theo-  , 
dosius,  282  ;  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  Callinicum,  ib. ;  pata  Theo- 
doBiua  to  penance,  283 ;  funeral  ora- 
tion over  Yalentinian  II.,  285  ;  exerts 
himself  against  Paganism,  289,  291  ; 
answers  Symmachus,  290;  his  zeal 
for  celiba(^,  331,  346  ;  lituigical  la- 
bours, 360;  his  death,  285. 

Ammianus  Harcellinus  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy,  320. 

Ammon,  monk,  331. 

Ammonius,  monk,  343,  398. 

Saocas,  93-5,  102-3. 

Amphilochiue,  bp.  of  Iconium.  293. 

Anagogical  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
109-110. 

Anastasius,  bp.  of  Antiooh,  545. 

I.,  bp.  of  Rome,  390. 

n.,  527. 

,  emperor,  512,  525-8. 

,  Nestorian,  451. 

Anatolins,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  480, 
485;  Leo  suspends  and  resumes 
intercourse  with  him,  490 ;  further 
disagreements,  497-8;  the  emperor 
Leo  crowned  by  him,  519. 

Andrew,  St.  (Apostle),  3. 

^—  \  bp.  of  Samosata,  456,  465. 

Angels,  368-9. 

Anianus,  bp.  of  Orleans,  447. 

Anicetus,  bp.  of  Rome,  30,  72. 

Annunciation,  festiyal  of,  452. 

Anomoeans,  236-7.    {See  Eunomians.) 

Anthemius,  emperor,  501 . 

Anthimus,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  537. 

,  bp.  of  Nioomedia,  149. 

,  bp.  of  Tyana,  268-9. 

,  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  581. 

Anthropomorphism,  387,  398. 

Antidicomarianites,  366. 

Antioch,  character  of  the  people  of, 
247;  church  of,  2,  15-17,  133,  164, 
314-15 ;  schools  of,  203 ;  council  of, 
A.D.  341, 223, 225,  265, 307  ;  schism  of 
{see  Eustathius,  Meletius),  241,  256, 
258, 335;  end  of  the  schism,  394;  coun- 
cU  and  creed  of,  a.d.  360, 241 ;  sedition 
at,  283,  392  ;  language  on  the  In- 
carnation, 450;  decline  of  the  church's 
influence,  559. 

Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  22. 

,  M.  Aurelius,  emperor,   25  ;  his 

dislike  of  Christianity,  27 ;  persecu- 
tion under,  26-33  ;  deliverance  of  in 
the  Quadian  war,  28. 

,  bp.  of  Ephesus,  397. 

Antony,  henmt,  181,  222,  325-8,  345, 
367. 

Aphthartodocetism,  529,  544-6. 

Apiarius,  493. 

Apocalypse,  date  of,  5. 

ApoUinaris,  bp.  of  Hierapolis,  34. 

(or  Apollinarius),  bp.  of  Laodioaa, 


a  ohiliast,  117  ;  his  substitutes  for 
the  classics,  251  ;  his  heresy,  274-6. 

ApoUinarianism,  256,  275-6,  294,  368. 
436-8,  458. 

Apollonius,  martyr,  65. 

Apologies,  20,  34,  65. 

Apostles,  labours  of,  1-4 ;  festivals  of, 
176.  364. 

Apostolical  canons,  7,  105. 

churches,  164,  562. 

constitutions,  7,  162. 

Appeals  to  Rome  forbidden.  493 ;  how 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
315-7. 

Aquileia,  church  of,  317;  separates 
from  Rome,  544. 

Arabia,  Christianity  in,  3,  104,  107, 
157,  301. 

Arbogastes,  284-5,  292. 

Arcadius,  emperor,  293,  380,  401-7. 

Archdeacons,  312. 

Archelaiis,  bp.  of  Cascara,  137. 

Archimandrites,  329. 

Architecture,  357. 

Arch-presbyters.  312. 

Arianism,  202.  &c. ;  traced  by  some  to 
Origen,  110,  385;  wrongly  imputed 
to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  115 ; 
character  of  Arius,  203;  commence- 
ment of  the  heresy,  204 ;  Arius  ex- 
communicated, t6. ;  writes  his  TTutiui, 
205 ;  his  doctrines,  207-8  ;  condemned 
at  Nicsea,  210-12  ;  recalled  from 
banishment,  214;  allianoe  of  Arinns 
and  Meletians,  215;  attempt  at  alli- 
ance with  Donatists,  199;  death  of 
Arius,  218-19;  parties  among  the 
Arians,  235-7 ;  intrigues  of  tlie  Arians, 
222.  226;  their  ambiguous  creeds, 
225,  235;  number  of  their  cr««d«, 
241  ;  decline  of  the  party,  254,  204  ; 
laws  against,  294 ;  enects  of  the  con- 
troversv,  365  ;  Arians  perHOOuted  by 
Mestonus,  449;  Arianism  of  thn 
Goths,  279,  304.  39.* ;  of  other  bui- 
barians.  502;  persecution  <if  ('titho- 
lies  by  Arians  in  A  fries,  5 1 2-1 7  t 
Arianism  extirpated  in  AfHua  sncl 
Italy,  5:i3-4;  in  (latil  snd  Hpuin. 
554-5;  professed  by  the  lytimlmrds 
only,  555. 

Arius.     {^ee  Arianism.) 

ArUtides,  20. 

Aries,  councils  at,  7.),  127,  IMI,  \\m, 
231 ;  contentious  about  [irwHulmwu, 
Ac,  430,  495.<l. 

Armenia,  church  of  foundsd.  157  ;  bn- 
comes  Monophystttf,  fi4/>. 

Amobius,  1 56. 

Arsacius,  abp.  of  ('onstsMiino)ils,  i^l:^, 

AiNcnius,  MeUtian  bishop.  2 hi. 

Art,  Christian,  177,  ;»/»H.  fiHW, 

Artemon,  85,  i;^. 

AriU'.ltm,  the  Thru*-.  (^ffThrm*  AKIi'Im,  j 
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AiKwiuion-diy,  174. 

AMTtics.  XtM. 

AK|»obrtho«.  9mceii  biahop,  551. 

AKyliiiii.  ri^lit  i)f,  M*.*,  3*Jii,  55:!. 

Atii:iiiviAn  ciwii,  M7. 

Atb.iiiitfiui«,  J-".*,  'J.tfi,  ,V»8.  327-8,  ^49. 
ii.Vi.  &c. :  apiiears  at  Nicaui,  210:  ia 
in.uie  >iidhoi)  of  Aleumdria,  21  o  : 
chanurter  uf.  i'-.  :  refu«o»  to  admit 
Ariiw  U^  commiinion,  2).'>;  a]ipean 
Y>rfore  a  ctiuiicil  at  Tyre,  '21k*  ;  La^ 
an  iDtvrriew  with  i'oiutautine,  217  ; 
exile  at  Tn-ve*,  ih.:  is  restored  to 
his  Hee,  222  :  deiH>«e<l  by  a  council  at 
Antioch.  22 :i :  taken  refuge  at  Kouie, 
224;  introduces  monacbiam  there, 
;U1  ;  appears  at  Sardica,  227  ;  ia 
apiin  restored,  228;  renewed  in- 
trigues against  him,  2:V0  ;  is  expelled 
by  Syrian,  2:U,  .>*\  ;  third  exile,  t/t. ; 
returns  under  Julian,  254;  holds  a 
council,  255;  fourth  exile  and  re- 
turn, 257;  ia  oonaulted  by  Jovian, 
25s;  laat  yean  and  death.  2GK{; 
tippoaes  the  l*neumatomachi,  2H4; 
writes  against  ApoUinarianiam,  274 ; 
conaecrates  a  bishop  for  Abyaainia, 
:kil  ;  defends  Origen,  110,  372;  ez- 
communicatea  a  governor  of  Libya, 
:110;  his  fourth  oration  againat  the 
Ariana,  220 ;  hid  life  of  Antony,  325 ; 
amerta  toleration.  29S  ;  hia  letter  to 
Dracontiua.  ;>4:i ;  language  as  to  the 
Inoumntiou.  44i*. 

Athen.igonui,  ;>4,  fr8. 

Athetifc.  twhooli  of,  244,  26^  ;  closed  by 
•lurttiniikn,  5  '.*>. 

AttaluH,  enii>eror,  :»8«»-2. 

,  martyr,  ;»2,  181. 

AtticiiK,  bp.  of  (  onstanlinoplo,  405-7, 
44i>. 

Attilii,  447. 

Andiufi.  Audians,  ::03. 

August  ine,  St.,  .'U;*!,  ;i50,  35«J ;  early 
Vfjini  of.  4<»8  ;  Itecouies  aMoiiichamii, 
\  15.  4ti<.);  at  lUimo  and  ut  Milan.  281, 
41«»:  iH  c« inverted,  411  ;  is  ordaiiied 
preuliyter  and  bishop,  412  ;  hia  la- 
i>onr8  and  writings,  413  ;  hia  book 
••  (»f  the  City  of  God."*  383.  413;  hia 
d«*alin^  \^-ith  the  Donatisttf,  41 G, 
v'//.  ;  appe^irs  at  the  conference  of 
(.'aitliaj;e,  420;  endeavours  to  aup- 
|nv«fl  Agapii*,  3i;l'  ;  introduces  mo- 
n:icliu«m  in  Africl^  332  ;  recovers 
'IVi-tuUianiflta  to  tJio  church.  HJ;  not 
a  TriuUiciauint,  432 ;  his  opinions  on 
the  ni.'Uincr  of  oppoi«ing  idolaters. 
3s  '.  ;  on  rt.'1';ipti«>tn.  127;  on  tho  use 
*»f  falrtohood,  JKl,  295;  on  rituid  cx- 
cusH,  35^1 ;  on  Juronie's  translation  of 
Scripture,  341;  on  Jerome  s  quarrel 
^ith  Kufinn«,  31»o ;  on  reverence  for 
*»<Miits,  3fi<»;  on  opi«c(>iiftl  judgments. 


3»*^;  writes  d^  fivno  CAijigali, 
declines  bequests,  320;  o^aiiiuii 
toleration,  422;  on  miraplw, 
on  grace  and  free  will.  42i, 
»f'H,\  on  the  Bleased  Viigin'i 
ture,  43'3 ;  illustrates  tlie  doe 
of  the  Incarnation,  450;  hiidi 
tera  of  Pelagius  and  CekitiDa, 
preaches  and  writu  against  Pc]j 
ism,  33ri.  426 ;  his  system  of 
trine.  4.^-8;  convinces Lppmni 
4'h»;  writes  on  preilestmatioa 
ele<.  tion,  438,  440  ;  agiinit  Scm 
paniam.  442  :  laat  years  and  i 
443-4 ;  ia  invited  to  the  coud 
Epheaus,  45^. 

Augustulua,  last  emperor  of  the ' 
50«>. 

Aurelian,  emperor.  2*>,  145;  coi 
ejection  of  Paul  of  SamoBats. 
orders  a  penecution,  loo;  his  ( 

Aurelius,  bp.  of  Carthage.  413, 4-J( 
Auxentiua»   Axian  bp.  of  Milan 
277. 

II..  280. 

AWtiu,  emperor,  ordained.  332. 
,  bp.  of  Vienne,  511,  549,  o5 


B. 

IJabylaa,  bp.  of  Antioch,  98-9. 

Bairam,  Teraiau  King,  446. 

Baptism,  admiuiatration  of.  IR^ 
the  fourth  century,  :»<il ;  Mae 
1««7,  301  ;  delay  of.323,.3tJl ;  si 
121,  1»>S;  piugle  or  trine  ii 
sion.  237;  of  infants,  lfi9;  } 
tine'ja  views  on,  437 ;  by  he 
124-7,  135,  108. 

Baptisterios,  358. 

Baroochab.  2o-l. 

Bardes,anen.  :i4.  157. 

Barnabas.  St.,  3.  581 ;  epidtle  as 
U\  7,  yi. 

Barsumas,  abbot,  475-8. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  3,  89. 

Basil,  bp.  of  Ancyra,  23i>.  240. 

,  bp.  of  C^esarea,  223,  237, 

Qccoimt  of,  205,  sc'/.;.  ;  hi^ 
ings  with  V.aleus,  2iJ7-8;  S 
rome'ft  character  of  him,  2«J8: 
Cxregory  at  Scusima,  i^.;  his  liti 
labours.  3>)U  :  introduces  mom 
in  Pontu8,  2';0. 331  ;  NUKgests  i 
tic  vows,  333;  death  of,  271. 

Basilicas,  357. 

Basilides,  Gnostic,  49-.V3,  174. 

.  >i)aDidh  bisho]*,  131,  163. 

BasilisouR  fails  in  an  expedition  t 
tho  Vandals,  500 ;  usuqis  the  c 
52«>;  interferon  in  controvers; 
is  ejected  and  put  to  deatli,  51* 
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BeliflBriiiB,   502,  537;   recovers  Africa 
and  Italy  for  the  empire,  517,  534, 
^54. 
Befnedict  of  Nuraia,  573-8. 
Bernard,  Stb,  on  monaBtio  obedieiioe, 
346. 

BerylluB,  bp.  of  Bostra,  107. 

Biahops,  origin  o^  8>  17;  advance  of 
their  power,  131,  162,  319,  321; 
canons  restraining,  319;  manner  of 
theiri^pointment,  163, 319, 321, 571 ; 
income  oi,'3l9 ;  canons  as  to  trans- 
lation, 273,  319 ;  judicial  power  of, 
309,  310,  567;  jurisdiction  over 
monasteries,  573;  position  of  in 
western  kizigdoms,  569-572. 

Bithynia,  Christianity  in,  12-4. 

Bland  ins,  martyr,  33. 

Blastus,  quartodeciman,  72. , 

Bledlla,  337-8. 

BoethiuB,  532-3. 

Boniface  L,  bp.  of  Borne,  493 ;  his  con- 
test with  Eulalius,  498. 

^—  II.,  condemns  Semipelagianism, 
550. 

,  general,  443-4,  447. 

Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  368,  371. 

Boacoi  (grazing  monks),  350. 

Books,  first  prohibitory  list  of,  549,  586. 

Britain,  Christianity  in,  2,  151,  158-9, 
502-5,  555-8 ;  pilgrimages  from,  352, 
369;  visit  of  German  and  Lupus, 
504 ;  SuLon  invasion,  505 ;  no  Chris- 
tian remains  found  in,  ib. ;  peculiari- 
ties of  the  church,  557. 

Buddhism,  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  ManichBBUm,  136, 139, 141, 143. 

Buzgundians  are  converted,  and  lapse 
into  Arianism,  503 ;  re-convertod, 
554. 

Byzantium,  see  of,  314.  (See  Constan- 
tinople.) 


Cncilian,  194,  198,  302,  367;  made 
bishop  of  Carthage,  195;  schism 
against  him,  196 ;  attends  the  Nicene 
oounoO,  209. 

OMarea,  in  Padestine,  library  of,  104, 
153,  341 ;  see  of,  163,487-8;  council 
aft>216. 

•— i—  IB  Cappadocia,  see  of,  267. 

GBSoriuft.  bp.  of  Arl«B,  M9,  573,  585. 

Oumt«%39. 

OaiqSf  Romati  presbyter,  4.=i,  85,  87. 

CkDuttuk  bp.  of  Rome,  ST-w. 

CklmnmcA  ogaitMt  the  CbHatians,  10. 

CanditiA  Caaa,  aec  of,  506. 

Cftnditli*!*,  i53-i'52. 

CapreDlu*^  bp,  of  Cftrthage,  458. 

CarftCAJK  fltdp^sror,  rtrt,  7t;   ma 
At  Aloxaiulnaund«r,  ia:k 


Carpocrates,  Gnostic,  10,  37,  40,  178. 

Carthage,  plague  at,  124;  maintenance 
of  clei^gy  at,  165;  third  cotmoil  of, 
347 ;  fourth  council,  319 ;  conference 
between  Catholics  and  Donatists  at, 
418-421 ;  conference  between  Catho- 
lics and  Arians,  514. 

Cassian,  441-2,  550,  577. 

Cassiodore,  579,  587. 

Cataphrygians,  77.  {See  Montanists.) 

Catechetical  school.  {See  Alexandria.) 

Catechumens,  167;  styled  Christians, 
•&.;  division  of,  361 ;  allowed  to  be 
readers  and  singers  at  Alexandria, 
162. 

Cathari  (Novatiamsts),  123. 

Celeetine,  bp.  of  Rome,  494;  orders 
the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  455, 
494 ;  sends  legates  to  Ephesus,  458 ; 
sends  Palladius  to  Ireland,  507; 
condemns  Semipelagianism,  547. 

Celestius,  425 ;  is.  condemned  at  Car- 
thage, 426;  ordained  at  Ephesus, 
430 ;  acknowledged  by  Zoeimus,  ib. ; 
generally  condemned,  431-3. 

Celibacy,  181,  186,  322,  $eqq^  565-6. 
(See  Monasticism,  Viiginity.) 

Celsus  writes  a^^ainst  Christianity,  33 ; 
ridicules  Christians  as  vulgar,  ib.  and 
159  ;  is  answered  by  Origen,  34, 110. 

Cenones,  76. 

Cerdon,  heretic,  60. 

Cerinthus,  heretic,  7,  44-5. 

Ceylon,  Christians  in,  551. 

Chaloedon,  conference  at,  464 ;  general 
council  o^  312;  its  meeting,  481; 
trial  and  deposition  of  Diosconis, 
481-4;  discussions  and  decree  as  to 
the  Incarnation,  484-6;  attendance 
of  Marcian,  486 ;  case  of  Theodoret, 
ib,;  Jerusalem  made  a  patoiarchal 
see,  487 ;  canons  as  to  Constantinople, 
488-9,  559 ;  effect  as  to  the  Boman 
see,  497;  disputes  i^especting;  519, 
539,  seqq, ;  canon  as  to  monks,  573. 

Chanting,  antiphonal,  280. 

Charity  of  Christians,  124,  179. 

Chorson,  520. 

Chiliasm,  116-17. 

Chilperic,  572. 

Chorepiscopi,  165,  312. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  536. 

Christians,  number  of  before  the  con- 
version of  Oonstantine,  160  ;  social 
position  of,  159. 

Christmas,  174,  364. 

Chrysaphius,  472,  475,  479. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  356,  364,  366, 
424,  441,  454,  &c. ;  early  years  of, 
391 ;  his  book  on  the  priesthood,  ib. ; 
liiB  opiiiions  as  to  monasticism,  344 ; 
as  to  miracles,  378;  as  to  the  Eu- 
charist, 584;  his  homilies  on  the 
Statues,    392;    becomes   bishop    of 
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i'oiiMautmopIe,  i''.;  bis  labour*,  '\*Ji; 
iKithi«t.'iiiiU  (laiiiaK,  i''. ;  ine«Iiatvf>  iu 
tin.'  M-hisui  «»f  Autiiicb,  :'.'.«4  :  luakcii 
iriifiiiifii  Ky  hi.4  refuruw,  and  by  Lis 
lii.iiiuiT  iif  life,  .im-'i;  Mholteni  Ku- 
tr.'pitjji,  ;•"• ;  hiF><fXi>eiliti>^n  tnKpht.- 
HM-,  ;v7.  4'*^  ;  iutn^tiei^  a^:iiust  him, 
•i'T:  nvoivcn  tbc  "  Loux:  HroihiTs.'" 
■  i\*\*:  eiiiuity  of  Tbtfopliiluif,  i'.. ;  U 
<it*'il  tt»  tln'**yiii>.l  uf  the  Uak,  +••!  ; 
is  UuiUhird  all  J  ivoiillcil,  4'i;< ;  fre»*h 
tpiuMlfi*.  i''. :  iHTiiiu  baiiiahed.  4(.>.~) ; 
\.'\*  hfe  Ht  C'uciii*ii!<,  i\ ;  hia  di-atb, 
4'»; :  tr.ai^I:iti>>n  uf  his  b.i<ly,  JuT. 

ChsJTi'h  Jiiul  State.  ivUtioufi  of,  ;'iU.VS, 
:.v.i-:,.,.s. 

Church,  wirlirnt  trovfi-niiicut  of,  8-9. 

Chun-hr?..  I'i's  :*..'» 7-S. 

Churcliwanleus,  li*-;. 

CiivuixiCfllitiu.-.  •-i<.»'k-l,  ;ir»0,  417. 

Cirta.  «yuod  -f,  H«4-:». 

ClHUiliui*,  euipcTor,  4. 

CUiiitfiiJ*,  Kla%'iii.«,  l.'»V*. 

CK'iiii'Ut  of  Alcxamlria,  ;;:i,  M«-9-i,  101, 
1«'\  Mil,  i»;ii. 

—  ,  b|».  of  Koiiie,  2,  7  :  hia  epistle  to 
thtf  Ojrinthiano,  7,  Itfti;  npiuious 
writings  H^cribttl  i*\  7. 

,  bp.  of  Mftz.  K>4. 

Clet^uieueii,  hervtic,  87. 

Cleivy,  j»o.-iti«in,  i»rivile.:e«,  and  n»- 
ntniint^  pf,  l'-.".  1^7.  ;Uo,  318.  r»«;5- 
.'»7l'  ;  ni:4:ntfii.inco  of.  M."i-rt,  3K».  .Viy. 

CMiniortl  bajitinni.  \  >.  c*  Uipti-im. . 

Clot iKl.»,  .'•■"■'. 

dovifl,  eonvL*mon  of.  .V'**-,'»lv> ;  cha- 
racter jiuil  c<'Uiiiicst^j  of.  ,"iK»-n. 

C'iviiobitio  liff,  :'•!''*. 

••('oossontiid."    >tv  HoincK.>iuiou.) 

CiUiithvi!*,  ■-••'♦,  "J'ni. 

C'ttllyrith:iii!*.  :»•»>*. 

t'«»ltiiiib;i,  .")."»• '-7. 

I'onmM'iiioi-.itiou  uf  the  dead,  17'i. 

riiniiiu'diH,  onipcror.  »'»•'>. 

C'winniuuinn  >•'•  Kiu-hjirist "  :  of  infants, 
17'';  ill  oiK*  kind,  origin  of,  17-: 
condiMiinoil,  :l';j,  .'»s:j. 

('.»nf»-->.irs.  |iiivilc^'c8  nf,  11^*,  l.'».i,  In-i. 

('Diihiruaii.'ii.  1 '•".»:  pvon  tt»  infants,  17«». 

C'»n.-tans.  inipi-n.r,  'J- 1  ;  snppoHs  Atha- 
n.isiUiS,  •Jji;-7;  liis  policy  Towards  tlio 
l'un.iri:*ts.  •Ji«l-"J:  liis  iminlor,  I'Js. 

Conntantia,  8i«*tcr  «if  CousUntinc,  lM  1, 
:;is.  :;.v.i. 

Const antim-  the  (Jivat.  '^&J  ;i,:*n;7  ;  e.iHy 
ytiiif*  Iif.  lJS4  ;  becomes  emperor,  l.'io, 
IM  ;  grants  toicratii»n  to  the  rin-irt- 
tiauH,  l.'il;  \\\»  vi?»ion  of  the  Cross, 
!><.'».•;;  leJ:l^latu»n  and  Ctmduct  uf. 
l>*7-«»-,  becomes  sole  emperor,  1S1»: 
avows  him."*elf  a  Chri>tian.  1;m»; 
foinulrt  C«'H'*tiintinoi»le,  IIM  ;  religion 
*»f.  H)J-:*.;  takes  psirt  in  controversies, 
' -'4  ;  his  doalinp^t  with  tho  Donntists 


lJ*»i-j«M.j;     interfere   in   the  An 

I       controversy,  -<.''» ;  suiniuops  the  Fir 

Oeuenil  Council.  liU'J;  tak««  j«it 

it.    L*l'.'-1-:    faifl  g^irfch  to  Ae«iu 

1:,^:  ;  Li«i  edict  against  Arias,  '21:: 

^ainevl  by  the  Arioas  214 ;  bui«b 

Athauaniud    and    {katrosizes  Ariu 

L*17-S;  hid  haptiifm  and  death,  ^l 

'J'Ji  • ;    fiibles  aa  to  his  baptism  u 

"  Douatiou,"  Ac,  219  ;  apothMSic 

,        -4-'»;    translatiou  vf  hia  body,  J* 

Ilia  division  of  tiie  empiiv,  313;  co 

re^ipondence  with  Antony,  --2,  3. 

law  aa  to  e]>i.-(Ci.tpal  judlcaiizre,  -y- 

idt'tA  to  the  Church,  188,  JIP ;  aUoi 

;        the  Church  ^J  recrivc  beque*ts,  ;:l 

,        his    position    towarda   tlie  Churc 

I       :;«i.V7;  claims  to  bo  a  *•  biahop."  j;» 

I        iur««rceclea  for  Chriafciaua  of  Peni 

'    Coustautiue  the  younieer,  217.  221. 

I  Constantinople,  foundation  of,  1!>I:  i 
chit^cturc  of  the  churches,  :;j7;  pi 
cedence  assigned  to  the  bishop,  :'i 
.114;  iniji^ion  of  tJre^MT  Xazianz 
to,  "Jtia  ;  firat  General  Council  ^ 
.i71-4,  J94,  .{14,  4»8:  creed  of,  21 
biithop    of,    under    court    induea 

I       4t»7,  Tioy;  Home  or  Local  Sjnod 
47:),  4^i8;    influence  of  the  biahc 

'  extended,  4«8 ;  juriadicticn  i^ii'zn 
to  by  the  Council  of  Chalcc^ioD.  4; 

j  breach  of  with  Rome,  .^J*';  nrc 
ciliation,  "»:»ii;  church  of  St.  S\ipl 
at,  ,'»:>.'>;  <  "ouucil  at,  a-D.  .>4^V  1 14,..'J 
Hccond  Genei-jil  Council  of.  ,'4- : 
croiise  of  inHuence  in  tifth  and  id] 
oeuturies.  o'>i*. 
Constant iua  Chloni*,  emperor,  1 
I'O;  friendly  to  Chiiatiaii:".  1 
ir>l:  hit»  religion.  llS4. 
Constiiutius.  «o«  of  Constiutiue,  "»  . 
;l<«7.  ooii,  :li»i.  r.l8:  l/eC'-mesemin:'! 

I  I'lil  ;  chill-act er  of^  --- :  falld  ini 
Ariau  inllucuce,  i>..  2.*.«.';  iutcrffre 
in  ecclehi.u-*tieal  aft'aii-i*,  -JJJ,  -"• 
interview  with  Athauai^iu*,  2^S; 
torv  over  Macnentius,  1*3'.';  iu 
view.*«  with  Liber iua  and  o:li 
•j;51--';  orders  the  expulsion  of  A 
nnMJus,  S.V.i,  ;;01;  visits  K«jiiie,  : 
iR  wi>n  by  the  Ac^iciauA,  :i."^7.  : 
deprives  ]Sraced..»uiu8,  •J4o  ;    fctat 

i       p:»gani«m  in  Inn  ivigu,  •J4r>;  rem 

the  statue  of  Victory  from  the  sei 

hoUi?e.   i'?^;"*;    his   conduct  to  Ju 

t■^'^-^;  his  bai.tiuin  an«l  death.  J 

••  CtHiHubstantial.'"     t.Sfc  Homoousi 

Cojiiatiie,  :Jll. 

Coronation  of  emperors,  519. 
Conielius,  bp.  of  Rome,  12 1-1 '4 

162. 
Coamiw  Indicoploustefi,  .S")l. 
Copmu«  and  IMmian,  martvrs.  l.'»4 
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OouncilB,  institution  of,  163,  314. 

,  General.    I.  Nicaa,  209-213;  II. 

Constantinople,  271-4;  III.  Ephe- 
SUB,  457;  IV.  Chalcedon,  481;  V. 
Constantinople,  542;  summoned  by 
emperors,  206,  226,  238,  271,  308, 
457,  497;  power  of  summoning  not 
yet  claimed  by  popes,  497,  561. 

Creeds  used  at  baptism,  167. 

Crimea,  Christians  in,  394. 

Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  191,  219. 

Cross,  use  of  the  sign,  168, 178;  crosses 
set  up  in  churches,  178,  360. 

,  Constantine's  vision  of,   185-6; 

other  visions  of,  186. 

,  finding  of,  193;   multiplication 

of,  369. 

Crucifix,  360. 

Curial  offices,  exemption  of  the  clezgy 
from,  187,  318. 

Cuthbert,  bp.  of  Ldndisfame,  348. 

Cyprian,  98-100,  117.  162-3,  176, 180, 
312;  is  chosen  bishop  of  Carthage, 
118;  retires  from  his  see,  t6.;  deal- 
ings with  the  lapsed,  119;  isopposedby 
Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  120,  122, 
132;  behaviour  in  the  plague,  124, 
179;  controversy  with  Stephen,  of 
Rome,  on  re-baptism,  124-7;  de- 
nounces corruption  of  morals,  98; 
last  days  and  martyrdom  of,  127-9; 
his  opinions,  129-132;  error  respect- 
ing in  our  caJendar,  117. 

Qrprus,  ecclesiastical  independence  of, 
490,  581. 

Cyril,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  453;  accom- 
panies Theophilus  to  Constantinople, 
454;  behaviour  as  to  Chrysostom, 
ib,\  writes  against  Nestorius,  454-6; 
some  language  as  to  Rome  falsely 
ascribed  to  him,  455  ;  his  anathemas, 
456 ;  appears  at  Ephesus,  458 ;  opens 
the  council,  459 ;  gains  the  court  by 
bribery,  463,  467 ;  deposed,  463 ;  re- 
stored, 464 ;  reconciled  with  John  of 
Antioch,  466;  attempts  to  censure 
Theodore  and  Diodore,  469;  death 
of,  472;  his  book  against  Julian, 
253. 

Cyril,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  186,  271. 

Cyrils^  Arian  patriarch,  515. 


D. 

Dalmatius,  monk,  462-3. 

Damasus,  bp.  of  Rome,  261,  263,  268, 
290,  296,  316,  320,  335,  339. 

Daniel,  stylite,  353-4,  521. 

Daphne,  temple  of,  near  Antioch,  247. 

Datius,  abp.  of  Milan,  542. 

Deacons,  8;  in  some  churches  limited 
to  seven,  161,  311 ;  assumptions  of, 
ib,,  322;  preach  and  baptise,  311. 

VOL.  I. 


Deaconesses,  13,  161. 

Dead  in  Christ,  commemoration  of, 
175-6. 

Death,  for  heresy,  threatened,  294; 
first  infliction  of,  297-8 ;  justified  by 
Leo  the  Great,  495. 

Decius,  persecution  under,  98-9,  116, 
118,  157,  181. 

Decretal  epistles,  315,  561. 

Decurionate,  187. 

Dedication  of  churches,  358. 

,  creed  of  the,  223,  225,  240. 

Defensors,  567. 

Demetxias,  virgin,  336-7,  427. 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  101-6. 

Demiurge,  39. 

DemopMlus,  Arian  bp.  of  Constanti- 
nople, 262,  271. 

Denys,  St.,  154,  158. 

Deogratias,  bp.  of  Carthage,  charity  of, 
499,  512. 

Development  of  Doctrine,  83-4. 

Didymus,  of  Alexandria,  340,  386. 

Dinocrates,  69. 

Dioceses,  civil,  313. 

Diocletian,  emperor,  145 ;  his  wife  and 
daughter  Christians,  146-7,  160 ;  per- 
secution under,  147-154;  abdication 
of,  150 ;  his  edict  against  Manidueans, 
145. 

Diodore,  bp.  of  Tarsus,  450;  attempt 
to  censure  his  memory,  469-470. 

Diognetus,  epistle  to,  60.* 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  158;  works 
ascribed  to,  518. 

,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  99-100;  me- 
diates in  controversy  as  to  re-bap- 
tism, 127;  deals  with  Sabellians, 
115;  with  Millennarians,  116;  dis- 
courages Novatian,  122 ;  gives  expla- 
nation of  language  supposed  to  be 
heretical,  115;  his  conduct  in  the 
plague,  170;  death  of,  134. 

,  Exiguus,  558,  561. 

,  bp.  of  Biilan,  231. 

,  bp.  of  Paris,  see  Denys. 

,  bp.  of  Rome,  115. 

Diosconis,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  472 ;  ana- 
thematizes Theodoret  and  others,  ib. ; 
receives  Eutyches  to  communion, 
475;  pi'esides  at  the  Latrocinium, 
470;  his  violent  behaviour  there, 
477-8;  excommunicates  Leo,  bishop 
of  Rome,  483  ;  tried  and  deposed  at 
Chalcedon,  481-4  ;  his  death,  484. 

,  bp.  of  Hermopolis,  399. 

Diospolis,  sjniod  of,  428. 

Dipiychs,  171. 

DiBciplina  Arcani,  93. 

Divination,  laws  against,  188,  245,  259, 
285.  291. 

Divinity  of  Christ,  202;  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  264. 

Docetism.  17,  40. 
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Doiiiituin,  ciuiwror,  penecution  under, 

:»-*'..  11,  i:»v». 

Doiiiitilla.  Flaruk,  159. 

IVimiiiin,  bp.  of  Antioch  'cent.  r^\  13.'>. 

,  liji.  of  Antioch   cent.  5  ,  473,  47 1<, 

4n'<. 

Donatiwu,  19:^  ;^»34,  414-42.\  443;  ori- 
(riii  of,  104-7  :  aii]»eal  to  (.'onstaiitine. 
\\*'\  cundeiuufHl  at  Unme,  Arlee,  and 
Mibin,  r.*4  h;  cbHrnct^r  of  the  aect^ 
!•.•'.♦:  it  I*  irrowth  in  Afriou,  'Jon;  the 
Circumcelliontf,  *Jik)-]  ;  the  sect  nup- 
pniMieil  by  Macarius  2'»'J:  recalled 
by  JuUah,  414;  Htate  under  hia  suc- 
(.•^Mons  ih.i  interniil  Kchii*n».  415; 
UK-artun:«  ag:iiu»t,  417;  conference  of 
Cart  h Aire.  4ly-4L'l;  new  penal  Uw», 
422  ;  decline  of  the  feet,  42: 1. 

Doiiiitus.  bp.  of  Caiqc  Nignr,  197. 

"the  Great.*'  IW ;  hia  banish- 
ment and  death,  2uJ. 

Dorutheu*.  Nefitorian,  454. 

Dmcoutiiu,  abbot,  '643. 


Easter,  174;  etymology  of  the  name, 
i'». :  controversies  m  to  time  of,  2*J, 
71-3,  Ml,  'MVA;  Nicene  decree  re- 
specting. 212;  how  reckoned,  3»5S; 
celebration  in  the  fourth  century, 
:ii».i;  objected  to  by  Aeriii*.  1^71  ; 
British  reckoning  of,  '»57;  baptism 
adiiiiuistero<l  at.  1«!7.  '.UW. 

Kbiniiirtin.  40-S. 

Keleetii-i*»m,  ;i?<.  *.•*».:*,. 

-  Koumeuicjil  I$i>«liop,"  r»ri(\ 

Kdestia,  Church  of,  'X  l'»7,  250;  semi- 
nary at,  470. 

Kk^ypt,  tempi e«  do.'*troye<l  in,  288. 

KiHf;:ibahii*,  enii»eror,  71. 

Kldem  of  the  jHM»plo.  U*»>. 

Klcudini.-\n  mysteries,  ll»,  247;  abolition 
uf,  ;is2. 

Kleutherius.  bp.  of  Rome,  77,  l.'»S. 

KlxaiteH,  4»;. 

Em|>ero«,  I'Ortition  of,  as  to  the  rhiirch, 
3o.'»-7  ;  the  highest  judges,  3i»S;  get 
I^atronnge  of  the  great  sees,  3:{2 ; 
Buinmon  General  Councils  '.«<•«  Coun- 
cils) ;  some  of  them  f«.>rcibly  or- 
dained, 'SV2 ;  their  interference  in 
eh'ctu>n  of  popois  498,  5tJ4. 

Empire,  ili vision  of  by  Ctmstmtine, 
'^\'^;  oiwtcrn  and  western  st^pjirated, 

^  3S() ;  fjill  of  the  western,  500. 

Kncr,itit<;s,  M. 

Kriorguniens.  1  'Vi. 

Kphesus.  church  of,  under  St.  John,  <5: 
(lenenil    Council    of.  4:V\  4r)7,   404, 
4^<7,  4yi;  council  called  L-ittvchiinm 
at,  47»l-8. 
^phrom,  ;54,  331. 
**-I'U-onus.  87. 


I   EpiphaniuB,  bp.  of  ConstantiA,  274, 
386 ;  visits  the  Holy  Land,  J!<7 ;  t 
■       a  veil  with  a  picture  on  it.  359;  j 
to   Constantinople,  400;  his  de 
4ul. 
{   Epiphany,  51,  174,  361,  363-1. 
,   Ethiopia,  see  Abyssinia. 
I   Eucharist,     Holy,    administndon 
j        171-2;      frequency    of    oelebnti 
I        1 72 ;    in    the  fourth   ceotDir.  .'i 
.        'AH'Ji    neglect   of,   35^;   supemii 
'       respecting,  'M'r2  ;  in  the  fifth  eeoti 
I        v^v  Communion  >.  584-5. 

Eudocia,  wife  of  Theododtis  IL  1 
I        445,  455,  519. 
I   Eudoxia.  wife  of  Arcadios.  3%.  m- 

j   .  wife  of  Valentinian  1 1 1.,  44.> ;  n 

rios  Maximus,  invites  the  Vud 
and  is  carried  to  Carthage,  AW. 
Eudoxius.  bp.  of  Antioch,  237.  ^ 
translated  to  Constantinople,  I: 
314  ;  baptizes  Valens,  260;  desth 
2«J2. 
Eugeniiis  set  up  as  emperor.  2^5. 2^ 

,  bp.  of  Carthage.  5i:W. 

Eulalius,   candidate   for  biahoprick 

Rome,  498. 
A'w/.w/KT,  467,  473,  585. 
Eun.apius,  366;  his  remarks  on  moi 

3.V). 
Euuomians  (se^  Anomocans),  23tt,  ! 

204,  308. 
Eunomius.  23rt.  24«X  293. 
Euodius.  bji.  of  Autiitch.  2. 
Euphemius.     bp.     of    Constantin'j 

525-7.  .^30. 
Euric,  i>en>ecution  by,  511,  549. 
EusebL-v.  empress.  244. 
Eusebians.  s*e  Arians. 
Eusebins.  bp.  of  C.'Psarea  (the  Chi 
historian.,   153,    185,   192,  205. 
214;    defends  Origen.   385;  favi 
Arius.  205;  his  behaviour  at  Xi< 
211-12;  refuses  the  see  of  Anti> 
215;     at    the     Council     of    T 
210 ;   his    account   of    Constanti 
vision.  185-C;  opinions  of.  210.  : 
opposes  the  use  of  images,  359. 

,  bp.  of  Dorylaeum.  charges  X* 

rius  with  heresy,  452;  chaiges 
tyches   with    heresy,   473;    is 
demne<l    at    the    Latrocinium,  • 
upiieani  at  Chalcedon.  481. 

,  bp.  of  Emesa.  223. 

.   bp.   of   Nicomedia.    2*»3,   2« 

210-1.  215.  221;  is  banished,  : 
recalled,  214;  baptizes  Constani 
220;  tnmslated  to  Constantim 
225  ;  death  of.  i';. 

,  bp.  of  Vei-colli,  2.;i.  254-6. 

Eustuthians.  241,  255.  ,394. 
Eustuthius,  bp.  of  Antioch,  209,  21*1 

241. 
.  bp.  of  Sebaste,  26fi.  32;J,  ,WI. 
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EuBtochium,  335-342,  429. 

Eutocius,  214,  221. 

Eutropiua,  392-27. 

Eutycbes,  monk,  zealous  against  Nesto- 
rianism,  471 ;  is  charged  with  heresy 
and  condemned  at  Constantinople, 
473-74;  is  acknowledged  by  Dios- 
corus,  47o;  appears  at  the  Latroci- 
nium,  477 ;  teaches  a  sort  of  Doce- 
tism,  518;  last  notices  of,  489. 

Eutychianism,  see  Eutyches,  Monophy- 
sitism. 

Eutychius,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  542. 

Euzoius,  214,  256 ;  becomes  bishop  of 
Antioch,  241;  baptizes  Constantius, 
242  ;  death  of,  2C2. 

Evagrius,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  ^262. 

Exarchs,  ecclesiastical,  313 ;  governors 
of  Italy.  534. 

Exorcism  at  baptism,  167, 

Exorcists,  162. 


Fabian,  bp.  of  Rome,  99,  121. 

Fabius,  bp.  of  Antioch,  122. 

Facundus,  bp.  of  Hermiane,  541. 

Falsehood  for  good  ends  approved,  93, 
281,  295 ;  opposed  by  bt.  Augustine, 
281,  295. 

Fasts,  173,  364,  583. 

Fausta,  empress,  197,  219. 

Faustus,  Manichseah,  139,  353,  409. 

,  bp.  of  Riez,  223,  548-550. 

Felicissimus,  schismatic,  120-22,  124. 

Felicitas,  martyr,  tee  Perpetua. 

Felix,  bp.  of  Aptunga,  196. 

II.,  intruded  bp.  of  Rome,  232, 

235. 

III.,  pretends  to  depose  Acacius, 

523-24. 

IV.,  533.  663. 

Ferrandus,  540. 

Festivals,  173-75,  363,  582. 

Firmicus  Matemus,  246. 

Firmilian.  bp.  of  Ceesarea,  107, 126, 134. 

Flavian,  bp.  of  Antioch  (4th  cent.),  272. 
392,  394. 

,  bishop  of  Antiooh  (6th  cent.), 

627,  530. 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  story 

of,  with  Chrysaphius,  473;  condemns 
Eutyches,  473-74;  appears  at  the 
Latrocinium,  476 ;  is  condemned  and 
dies,  477-78. 

Forbidden  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, 179. 

France,  see  Qaul. 

Franks,  conversion  of,  509;  rudeness 
of  their  Christianity,  552 ;  state  of 
the  Church  among,  569-572. 

Fi-avitta,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  625, 630. 

Fredegund,  552-53. 


Friday,  observance  of,  173, 188. 
Frumentius,  apostle  of  Abyssinia,  300-1. 
Fulgentius,  bp.  of  Ruspe,  517,  550. 
Fundanus,  letter  of  Hadrian  to,  20. 


G. 

Galerius,  emperor,  146-151. 

**  Galileans,"  Christians  so  called  by 
Julian,  250-51. 

Qallienus,  emperor,  legalizes  Christi- 
anity, 133. 

GalluA,  emperor,  99. 

,  brother  of  Julian,  243-44. 

Qangra,  council^of,  323,  347. 

Gaudentius,  Donatist  bishop,  422. 

Gaul,  Christianity  in,  32,  72-3,  158. 
See  Franks. 

Gelasinus,  180. 

Gelasius,  bp.  of  Rome,  170,  501,  524, 
527,  549,  584,  585-86. 

Gelimer,  517,  534. 

Geuerid,  381. 

Qennadius,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  353. 

Genseric  invades  Africa,  443;  sacks 
Rome,  499,  501 ;  defeats  expeditions 
sent  against  him,  500  ;  his  Arianism, 
503 ;  persecutes  the  Catholics,  c .  2. 

George  of  Cappadocia,  301 ;  intruded  as 
bp.  of  Alexandria,  233-34,  25.\  254. 

,  bp.  of  Laodicea,  236. 

,  patron  of  England,  154. 

Geoi^gia,  conversion  of,  301. 

Gerean,  St.,  Ib^, 

German,  bp.  of  Auxerre,  504,  507. 

Germany,  Christianity  in,  156-58, 
5C8-9. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  192 ;  abolished,  384. 

Glycerins,  emperor,  ordained,  322. 

Gnosticism,  37-40,  63-4,  90. 

Gk>rdian,  emperor,  97. 

Gk>ths,  conversion  of,  157,  303;  they 
become  Arians,  279,  304;  their  al- 
phabet, 304;  endeavours  of  Chryso- 
stom  to  convert,  393;  Arianism  of, 
502-3,  511 ;  their  kingdom  in  Italy, 
530-33;  re-conversion  of,  554-55. 

Government  of  the  Church,  7-9,  17. 

Grseoina,  Pomponia,  159. 

Granianus,  Serennius,  20.  . 

Gratian,  emperor,  263,  295,  309,  316, 
318;  gives  general  toleration,  263; 
which  is  afterwards  limited,  269; 
banishes  PriscUlian',  296;  measures 
against  Donatists,  414;  against  Pa- 
ganism, 289-290;  refuses  the  ponti- 
fical robe,  290;  murder  of,  278. 

Greece,  origin  of  synods  in,  163; 
temples  not  destroyed  in,  286. 

Greek  language  in  the  Roman  church, 

80. 
Gregory,    intruded    into    Alexandria, 
223-24,  death  of,  228. 
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CflRf^urr  the  Oroat,  bp.  of  Rome, 

3»54,'4:*i».  517,  533. 

the  IllumiiMtor,  157. 

of  XMn*n«im,  2*2;4,  248,  265-^7. 

:i2:t,  •X\:\  MA  :    bp.  of  SaMima,  268; 

niLwiou  at  Cocstantinople,  26t$ ;   in- 

ducteil  into  the  chief  church,  271 ; 

installed    as    binhop,    272;    resigns, 

273:  death  of;  274. 
,  bp.  of  Nywa,  22:^.  265.  271,  361  ; 

against  pilgnmages.  369. 

Tliaumaturgus.  99, 107.  134.  175. 

,  bp.  of  Tours,  552. 

Gundamund,  516. 


Hadrian,  emperor,  19-21,  252. 
Harmonius.  M. 
Helena  of  Tyre,  41-43. 

.  mother  of  Constantine,  193 ;  her 

pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,   193, 
368. 

,  wife  of  Julian.  244-45. 

Helvidiua,  lUi^  371. 

Henoticon  of  Zeno.  522,  526,  5:^. 

Heraclaa,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  103,  106, 

114. 
Heresies,  early.  35 ;  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of.  74 ;   herer^  more  strictly 
definetl.  204  ;  first  infliction  of  death 
for.  297. 
Hennas.  •  Shepherd  *  of.  7. 
Hermenegild,  .")55. 
Hemiitu,  99.  181. 
Herm<»^'ene«,  heretic,  82. 
HeroH,  bp.  of  Aries.  4-29-430. 
Henili,  conversion  of.  551. 
H«'t;criro,  law  agjiinst,  11.  6^. 
Hilurion.  monk.  331.  367.  ;W7. 
Hilary,  bp.  of  Aries,  49r»-96. 

.*bp.  of  Poitiers.  236,  239,  240,  256. 

26:..  299,  'Md. 
,  legate  of  I>eo  at  Ephesus  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Rome\  478. 

,    opponent    of    Semi-Pelagianism. 

442  547. 
Hilderic,  515,  517. 
Hippt»lytuB,  bp.  of  Portus,  85,  87  {see 

Philosophuniena). 
Holy  Ctbo8t,  doctrine  concerning,  207, 

264,  274 ;  procession  of.  274. 
"  Hume  Synod."     (-SVc  Constantinople.) 
Homerites,  552. 
Homilies,  170. 

Homoiousion.  211.  236.  259.  265. 
HomoihiRion,  135,  211-2.  259,  265. 
HonoriuH,  emperor,  380,  566-67 ;  inter- 
cedes for  ChrvHOst-om,  4o6  ;  abolishes 
Rladiatorial   sliowfl,    385;    lawn,   &c., 
Against    the    Donatista,     418,    422  ; 
aguinst  the  Pelagians,  431 . 
*^«»-mi8daR,  King  of  Persia,  137. 


Hormiadas,  bp.  of  Rome,  529. 530, 

HosiuB,  bp.  of  Cordora,  206.  316 
the  Nioene  Council,  209. 306 ;  st 
dica«  226,  316  ;  is  banished,  232 : 
scribe*  an  Arian  creed,  snd  < 
234. 

Hunnerie,  pcraecution  of  Cstholici 
512-6. 

Hymns,  34,  170^71,  276,  360. 

Hypatia,  453. 

HypoAtMia,  255-56,  335. 

Hypsistarians,  365. 


Ibas,  bp.  of  Edeasa,  470,  472,  4W, 

(-Sw  Three  Articles.) 
Iberia,  conversion  of,  302. 
Ignatius,  bp.  of  Antiodi,  14 ;  in 

demned  by  Trajan,  16;  his  joor 

to  Rome,  i*. ;  epistles,  15,  17-8 ;  d 

tyrdom,  19. 
Illiberia,    council   of,  167 ;  canons 

against   paintings  in  churches,  1 

on  celibacy  of  clergy,  18^  322 

against  provoking  death,  153, 194 
Illyricum  added  to  jurisdiction  of  Bo 

492. 
Images,  not  used  in  early  times.  1 

358  ;  growth  of  reverence  for,  bSi. 
Incarnation,  doctrine  of.  449,  471. 
Incense,  use  of,  3;^5. 
India,  Christianity  in,  3,  80,  157,  J 

551-2. 
Infants,  baptism  of,  109 ;   opiniom 

Pelagius  and  Celestius  on,  437. 
«  confirmation  and  communioi 

170. 
Innocent,  bp.  of  Home,  416,  318,  : 

394,    441,    492;     corresponds   i 

Gbrysostom,  406. 
Inspiration  of  prophets,  76. 
Intercession  for  offenders,  310.  349. 
lona,  556. 

Ireland,  Christianity  in,  506-8. 
IrenoBus,  bp.  of  Lyons,  73,  156-7.  2 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  453,  461,  467. 

of  Seville,  587. 

Italy,  conquered  by  Odoacer,  501 ; 

Theodoric.   530:   recovei-ed    by  . 

tinian,  534. 
Ithacins,  Spanish  bishop,  296-8. 


Jacob  al  Baradai.  546. 

Jacobites,  161.  532. 

James,  St.,  the  Just,  5. 

Januarius,  St.,  154. 

Jerome,  St..  105,  318,  371,  &c. ;  e 
years  of,  333 ;  his  retirement  in'  Si 
tb. ;  he  learns  Hebrew,  334  ;  his  vis 
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t^. ;  is  ordamed  at  Antioch,  and  goes 
to  Koine,  335  ;  his  life  there,  t6. ;  his 
eulogies  on  his  female  admirers,  336- 
7;  becomes  unpopular,  and  leaves 
Rome,  338-9 ;  settles  at  Bethlehem, 
340 ;  labours  on  the  Scriptures,  341 ; 
his  admiration  of  Origen,  385;  be- 
comes an  Anti-Origenist,  387;  con- 
troversies with  John  of  Jeriisalem 
and  Rufinus,  388-391;  abets  Theo- 
philus  against  Chrysostom,  400,  407  ; 
writes  against  Jovmian,  373  ;  against 
Vigilantius,  375-6  ;  opposes  Pelagius, 
42ti-9;' attacked  by  Pelagians,  429; 
his  death,  342 ;  his  saying  on  the 
council  of  Rimini,  239;  against  the 
Roman  clergy,  320 ;  his  character  of 
Basil,  268;  his  accoimt  of  the  tem- 
ples, 293  ;  argument  on  unity,  318 ; 
life  of  Paul  the  hermit,  325  ;  zeal  for 
monachism,  346;  letter  to  Deme- 
trias,  336-7  ;  on  pilgrimage,  370  ;  on 
usages  of  churches,  493 ;  on  excess  of 
church-ornament,  355 ;  envy  imputed 
to  him,  340. 

Jerusalem,  siege  of,  by  Titiis,  5;  church 
of  re-established,  5 ;  name  of  changed 
by  Hadrian,  21  ;  church  of  adopts 
Gentile  usages,  21,  47  ;  churches  built 
by  Helena,  193;  attempt  of  Julian  to 
rebuild  the  Temple,  252 ;  pilgrimages 
to,  369  ;  Synod  of,  in  cane  of  Pela- 
gius, 427 ;  the  bishoprick  erected  into 
a  patriarchate,  487. 

Jews,  enmity  of  against  Christians,  10, 
31;  revolt  of,  under  Barcochab,  20-1 ; 
punished  by  Hadrian,  21;  forbidden 
by  Constantiue  to  molest  Ghristians, 
188;  favoured  by  Julian,  252;  ex- 
pelled from  Alexandria,  453 ;  law 
against,  531. 

Joannites,  405-6. 

John,  St.,  Apostle,  5-7,  35,  44. 

,  bp.  of  Antioch,  455-6,  461,  466-7, 

474. 

— -,  Chrysostom,  see  Ghrysostom. 

,  bp.  of  Const&ntinople,  reconciled 

with  Rome,  529. 

,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  387-8,  427-8. 

,  bp.  of  Rome,  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople and  death  of,  532. 

Talaia,  522-5. 

,  monk  of  the  Thebaid,  342,  346. 

Joseph,  St.,  of  Arimathea,  158. 

Jovian,  emperor,  258-9,  319. 

Jovinian,  372-3. 

Judaizing  sects,  46. 

Jude,  St.,  grandchildren  of,  6. 

Judicature,  ecclesiastical,  308. 

Julian,  bp.  of  Cos,  497. 

,  bp.  of  Eclanum,  432-3,  444. 

,  emperor,   234,  318-9,   366,  364; 

early  years  of,  243 ;  administration  in 
Gaul,  244;  assumes  the  purple,  t6. ; 


becomes  sole  emperor,  245 ;  apostasy 
of,  246 ;  his  religion,  247 ;  his  resi- 
dence at  Antioch,  ib.;  reforms  the 
court,  248 ;  re-establishes  paganism, 
i6. ;  his  measures  against  Christianity, 
249-250 ;  denounces  monasticism,  350 ; 
forbids  Christians  to  teach  the  classics, 
250-1, 274 ;  attempts  to  reform  pagan- 
ism, 252 ;  attempts  to  rebuiM  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  252  ;  writes 
against  Christianity,  253  ;  recalls 
Christian  exiles,  253 ;  again  banishes 
Athanasius,  257;  recalls  the  Donat- 
ists,  414;  his  death,  253. 

Julius,  bp.  of  Rome,  224,  227,  316. 

Justin  I.,  emperor,  429;  crowned  by 
the  pope,  532. 

Martyr,  41,  43,  76,  85,  156,  275; 

account  of,  22-3;  his  first  apology, 
23  ;  second  apology  and  martyrdom, 
29  ;  his  account  of  Ohristian  worship, 
170. 

Justina,  empress,  259 ;  her  contest  with 
Ambrose,  278-281  ;  death,  284. 

Justinian,  emperor,  529,  566,  582,  &c. ; 
conquests  of  Africa  and  Italy  under, 
533-4 ;  his  character,  534 ;  limits  the 
right  of  asylum,  311  ;  his  buildings, 
357, 535 ;  closes  the  schools  of  Athens, 
535 ;  his  edicts  against  heresy,  536  ; 
his  religious  policy,  536,  563-4 ;  con- 
demns the  "  Three  Articles,"  536  ; 
controversy  on  the  question,  540, 
seqq, ;  becomes  an  Aphthartodocete, 
and  dies,  545. 

Justiniana  Prima,  patriarchate  of,  564. 

Juvenal,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  presides  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  463 ;  ap- 
pears at  Chalcedon,  482,  485 ;  his  see 
erected  into  a  patriarchate,  487  ;  he 
is  excluded  from  it,  but  restored, 
518-9. 

L. 

Labarum,  185,  258. 

'  Labyrinth,'  authorship  of,  85. 

Jjactantius,   147,  187,  355;  authorship 

of  *  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,'  147. 
Lampsacus,  Council  of,  260. 
Lateran  palace,   197,  491;   council  at, 

197. 
Laodicea,  Council  of,  223.  265,  312, 363. 
Lapsed,  treatment  of,  119-123,  176. 
Latin,  ecclesiastical,  80. 
'  Latrocinium,'  council  so  called,  476-8 ; 

origin  of  the  name,  479. 
Laura,  331. 
Laurence,  martyr,  100. 

,  antipope,  563. 

Laws,  effect  of  the  Qospel  on,  309. 

Lay  elders,  196. 

Lazarus,  bp.  of  Aix,  429-430. 
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Jjm,  conversion  of,  551. 
Leonder,  bp.  of  Seville,  555. 

Learning,  decline  of,  586-7. 

Legacies,  the  Church  allowed  to  receive, 
188,  319 ;  reatriction  as  to,  320. 

Lent,  174,  364. 

Leo  I.,  bp.  of  Rome,  364, 494 ;  advances 
the  power  of  his  see,  t6.;  proceeds 
against  heretics,  495;  opposes  Pela- 
gianism,  434,  495 ;  forbids  monks  to 
preach,  372 ;  and  presbytery  to  con* 
firm,  170;  his  conduct  to  Hilary  of 
Aries,  495-6 ;  obtains  a  law  in  his 
favour,  496;  his  letter  to  Flavian, 
476 ;  sends  legates  to  Ephesus,  ib. ; 
denounces  the  Ephesian  synod,  479 ; 
his  negotiations  for  a  new  synod,  479- 
480 ;  sends  legates  to  Chalcedon,  480 ; 
is  excommunicated  by  Dioscorus, 
483 ;  hiB  letter  approved  at  Chalce- 
don, 484,  497 ;  his  reception  of  the 
council's  decisions,  489  ;  relations 
with  Anatolius,  480,  490,  497  ;  inter- 
cedes with  Attila,  447;  and  with 
Genseric,  499 ;  his  change  in  the  peni- 
tential system,  586. 

—  I.,  emperor,  353,  500,  519. 

Leonides,  father  of  Origeii,  1 00-1. 

Leontius,  bp.  of  Antioch,  203,  228, 
236-7. 

Leovigild,  Spanish  king,  554-5. 

Leporius,  436,  450. 

L^rins,  monastery  of,  547. 

Ijctters  of  communion,  153,  179. 

Libanius,  253,  378  ;  pleads  for  temples, 
287  ;  his  character  of  monks,  16. 

Libellatics,  119. 

'  Liber  Diumus,'  564. 

Liberius,  bp.  of  Rome,  230-1,  308;  is 
carried  to  Milan  and  banished,  231-2; 
submits  to  Constantius,  and  recovers 
his  see,  234 ;  opposes  the  creed  of 
Rimini,  239;  receives  Semiariaus  to 
communion,  261;  death  of,  16.;  his 
basilica,  581. 

Licinius,  em()eror,  150-1, 159,  189,  198. 

Lights  in  the  ilay  time,  355,  375. 

Liturgy,  primitive,  170;  in  the  4th 
century,  360. 

Logos,  title  of,  207 ;  doctrine  respect- 
ing, 86. 

Lombards,  invai^ion  of  Italy  by,  553; 
Ariauism  of,  554-5. 

"  Long  Brothers,"  398-401. 

Lord's  Day,  see  Sunday. 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  153,  202,  225. 

,  opponent  of  St.  Cyprian,  119. 

Lucid  us,  548-9. 

Lucifer,  bp.  of  Cjigliari,  banished,  231  ; 
recalled,    254  ;    his    proceedings    at 
Antioch,  255 ;   founds  a  schism,  256 ; 
his  death,  202. 
Luciferians,  256,  261,  204 
"     ilia,  196,  19[ 


LuciuB,  Arian  bp.  of  Alexandria,  2o4, 

263,  305. 

,  bp.  of  Rome,  124. 

,  British  king,  158. 

Lupercalia,  501. 

Lupus,  bp.  of  Troyes,  504,  566. 

Lycopolis,  see  of,  204. 

Lyons  and  Yienne,  martyis  of,  32-3, 

73,  77,  181. 

M. 

Macarins,  bp.  of  Jerasalem,  193. 
,  commisBioner  to  the  DonatisU, 

202. 

the  elder,  monk,  331. 

the  younger,  347,  349. 

Macedonians,  260,  264,  271,  294. 
Macedonius,  bp.  of  Constantinople  (4th 

cent.),  225-6,  240-1,  260,  264. 
— ,  bp.  of  Constantinople  f6th  cent), 

526-530. 
Macrostiche  creed,  226. 
Magic,  practised   by  philosophers,  94, 

247;  proceedings  against,   188,  259. 

285.     (iSftf  Divination.) 
Magnentius,  221,  230. 
Magnetism,  76-7,  209,  379. 
Msjorian,  emperor,  500. 
Majorinus,  schismatic,  196,  199. 
Midchion,  135. 

Mamercus,  bp.  of  Vienne,  584. 
Mammaca,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

96-7,  104. 
Manes,  Greek  acco\mt  of,  136 ;  Onental 

account   of,    1 38 ;    derivation   of  hia 

name,  137. 
Manichajism,  139-145,  359;  progress  oi 

the  sect,  145 ;  practice  of  disguise,  ib. 

409,  512;  laws,  &c.  against  the  sect, 

145,  263,  294,  409,  495,  531. 
Marcella,  335,  338-9,  377,  39u. 
Maroellina,  Gnostic,  30. 

,  sister  of  St.  Ambrose,  331. 

Marcellinus,  bp.  of  Rome,  153. 

,  commissioner  to    Catholics  and 

Donatists,  418-422. 
Marcellus,  bp.  of  Ancyra,  88,  210,  217, 

218,  224,  227,  229. 
Marcia,  65. 

Marcian,  bp.  of  Aries,  131,  163. 
,  emperor,  447,  479,  486,  489,  490, 

506,  5U9. 
Marcion,  22,  ,30,  58-63. 
Maixiionites,  66^  457. 
Mai'k,  St.,  3,  89. 

,  bp.  of  Arethusa,  243,  249. 

Marriage,  see  Celibacy. 

Martial,  Spanish  bishop,  131,  163. 

Martin,    bp.  of  Tours,   342;   promotes 

monacbism,     332  ;      intercedes     for 

Priscillian,  296-8;    his  behaviour  at 

court,    319;  miracles    of,  343,   367; 
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contention  for  hia  body,  368  ;  miracles 
at  hia  shrine,  5u9,  569.  ^ 

Martyrs,  privileges  of,  119,  153;  inter- 
cession of  limited  to  this  world,  175 ; 
festivals  of,  ih, ;  honours  paid  to, 
365-6  ;  martyi*dom  not  to  be  rashly 
sought,  18,  153. 

Maruthas.  missionary  in  Persia,  446. 

Mary,  S.  in  Trastevere,  church  of,  96, 
582. 

,  major,  church  of,  581. 

Matthew,  St.,  3. 

Matthias,  St.,  3,  9. 

Maur,  St.,  578. 

Maurice,  St.  147. 

Mavia,  Saimcen  queen,  305. 

Maxentius,  150,  154,  185. 

Maximian,  emperor,  146-151. 

,  Donatistic  bishop,  415. 

,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  464-5-6-8. 

Maximilla,  74,  77. 

Maximin,  the  Thracian  emperor,  97, 
107. 

,   colleague   of   Diocletian,   150-4, 

326. 

Maximus,  pretender  to  Constantinople, 
270-2. 

,  usurper,  278-281,  292,  319 ;  puts 

rriscillianists  to  death,  296-7. 

,  emperor,  448,  499. 

,  bp.  of  Turin,  501. 

,  heathen  philosopher,  247,  285. 

Melania,  386,  390. 

Melchiades,  bp.  of  Rome,  197. 

Melchites,  546. 

Meletius.  bp.  of  Antioch,  255,  257,  261, 
268,  335,  391,  &o.;  appointed  and 
deposed,  241 ;  restored,  272 ;  presides 
at  the  Second  General  Council,  t6. ; 
his  death,  t6. 

,    bp.    of    Lycopolis,    schismatic, 

203-4,  315;  his  followers  combine 
with  the  Arians.  215. 

Melito,  bp.  of  Sardis,  34. 

MemnoD,  bp.  of  Ephesus,  458-461, 
463-4. 

Menander,  heretic,  44,  48. 

Mennas,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  537-542. 

Mensurius,  bp.  of  Carthage,  149,  194-5. 

Mercator,  Marius,  433,  456. 

Meropius,  300. 

Methodius,  bp.  of  Tyre,  153. 

Metropolitans,  origin  of,  163 ;  in  Egsrpt, 
313,  461,  475 ;  consecration  of  them 
transferred  from  suffiragans  to  patri- 
archs, 489. 

Milan,  Church  of,  3,  317,  544 ;  councils 
at,  198,  231. 

Millenarianism,  45,  48,  116. 

Miltiades,  apologist,  34. 

Minor  orders,  162. 

Minucius  Felix,  34,  80. 

Millies,  23,  281,  377-9. 

**Mi88a  catechumenorum "  and  "fide- 


Hum.*'  division  of,  172 ;  when  disused, 
360. 

MoESsia,  Christianity  in,  157. 

Monarchia,  heresies  relating  to,  84. 

Monastidsm,  323-354 ;  pros^ress  of,  266, 
331-2,  572-9;  variety  of  rules,  332; 
no  vows  at  first,  i6. ;  monks  originally 
laymen,  342 ;  enter  into  holy  orders, 
343 ;  their  efforts  in  destroying  tem- 

Eles,  286, 350 ;  descriptions  of  them  bv 
eathens,  ib, ;  their  mterference  with 
justice,  310,  349;  their  devotional 
exercises,  329,  349  ;  exemption  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  573;  opposition 
to  Ananism,  254,  262,  267 ;  their  in- 
terfetence  in  controversies,  &c.,  350; 
forbidden  to  preach,  572;  measures 
of  Valens  agunst  them,  262 ;  good 
and  evil  of  the  system,  343-350. 

Monica,  362,  408-412. 

Monophysitism,  518,  529,  536,  545,  &c. 

Montanus,  Montanism,  34,  66,  71-9, 
86,  116,  123,  536  ;  chiliasm  of  the 
sect,  76,  116 ;  influence  on  the 
Church,  78. 

Moral  character  of  Christians,  178. 

Moses,  bp.  of  the  Saracens,  305. 

Mucins,  monk,  345. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  230. 

Mysteries,  initiation  into,  19,  247  ;  tole- 
rated by  Valentinian  I.,  286;  sup- 
pressed, 382. 

Mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
91-2,  108-110. 

N. 

Narses,  534,  543-4,  553,  581. 

NataUus,  85. 

Nazarenes,  46-7. 

Neotarius,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  273, 
274,  282,  322,  394;  abolishes  the 
office  of  penitentiary  priest,  365. 

Neoplatonism,  93-5 ;  extinction  of,  535. 

Nepos,  Chiliast,  116-7. 

Nero,  persecution  by,  4;  laws  of,  11. 

Nerva,  emperor,  6, 

Nestorianism  in  the  East,  3,  470,  551. 

Nestorius,  appointed  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, 448 ;  his  seal  against  heretics, 
ib,;  favours  the  Pelagians,  433;  is 
charged  with  heresy,  451 ;  his  relation 
to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  i6. ;  cor- 
respondence with  Cyril  and  Celestine, 
454-5 ;  answers  Cyril's  anathemas, 
456;  condenmed  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Ephesus,  458-460 ;  asks  for  another 
council,  461 ;  deposed  and  banished, 
464 ;  question  as  to  his  opinions,  t6. ; 
his  end,  468-9. 

Nicsea,  General  Council  of,  73, 105, 127, 
161,  206,  209,  seqq. ;  attempts  to  heal 
tlic  Meletiau  schism,  209;   and  the 
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NoTBtiaokit  Khkiii,    123;  creed  of. 
211,  218;  completion  of  the  creed, 
274  ;  prohibttiun  of  Adding  to  it,  474, 
477;    cenon    on    tuhvUrvdmeta^   324; 
cenon   on  eccleuMtioel  junkUction, 
204,  314-5 ;  canon  ae  to  two  bithope 
in  a  city,  413 ;  canon  a^ainat  tranala- 
tion  of  biahopa,  273 ;  diaeuMion  aa  to 
marriage  of  clergy,  323;  detenninA- 
tion  aa  to  Eaater,  73,  212,  3<j3. 
Kiccik,  aeoond  council  oC  312. 
Kiceoea,  the  later,  223,  2f}4-5. 
Nicephonia,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

35». 
Kicolaitana,  44. 
Kiuian.  5iH>. 
Niaibit,  ichool  of,  551. 
Kitria,  monka  ot  331,  340,  385,  398. 
Novtua,  87^. 
Konna  (nana),  330;  age  of  proleaaion 

for,  :W7. 
NoTAtian,    121-3;     Lis   bonk    on    the 

Trinity,  115. 
Nuvatianisu.    122-4;     make     common 
caune    with    the    Catholica    against 
Arianirim,  1 23, 229 ;  tolerated  by  Theo- 
dosius,   2M;  adhere  to  quartndeci- 
inanism,  ;u.»:i ;  persecuted  at  Constan- 
tiDople  and  Alexandria,  449,  453. 
Novatus,  l'2U-3,  132. 
Nubia,  conyerted  by  Monophyaitea,  551. 
Nuuiidia,  primacy  of,  195. 


o. 

(ablations,  105. 

Ddtiucer,  500,  5<»9,  530,  5C1. 

OJympiaa,  395,  405. 

Uphileu,  37,  39,  177. 

OpUtus,  bp.  of  Milevia,  202,  415. 

,  bp.  of  Thamugade,  415. 

*  Opus  operatum,'  168. 

Orange,  Council  of,  550. 

Ordination,  105,  118,  322;  forcible,  322, 
388. 

Origcn,  87,  92,  95,  98-9 ;  early  lifo  of, 
1(M)-102  ;  is  ordained,  105 ;  leaves 
Alexandria,  lOi> ;  lives  at  Ctesarea, 
lOt)-7  ;  visits  to  Arabia,  104,  107  ;  his 
death,  108;  bis  homilies,  170;  his 
book  *  Do  Principiia,'  388-9  ;  the 
*  ilexapla,'  104, 107,  341 ;  book  against 
CoIhus,  :i4,  110;  bis  opinions,  108; 
on  the  death  of  martyrs,  173;  on 
miracles,  378  ;  his  writings  corrupted. 
110;  his  system  of  interpretation, 
92,  lo8;  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  15G-It»0;  questions  as 
to  hiH  opinions,  110-114,  153,  375, 
'^^5,  «,.<;./. ;  538-9. 

^^"Iginiil  sin,  423.  .V97. 

^*leau8,  First  Council  of,  511. 


Oroaiua,  383,  427-9. 
Ostiariee  (dooricaepen),  162. 
Chiaia,255. 

rp. 

Fachomiuoi,  abbot,  328-330^  m,  m, 
385;  hisaiater,  330. 

Pagan  oontroveraialiata,  riae  of,  33. 

Paganism,  origin  of  the  term,  245;  rtate 
of,  under  Constantiafl,  ih.;  ratorti 
by  Julian,  254:»;  atate  of;  ondflrYaki' 
tinian  and  Valena,  285 ;  ondflr  T%iit- 
dosiua,  &c.,  286-293;  the  ittv  if 
Victory,  289-292;  atate  trndtf  A^ 
cadiua  and  Honoriua,  3^1-4;  ^nj 
of,  500-2;  lawB  agaixMt,  531,536;  ii> 
fluence  of,  on  Chriatianity,  355. 

Paintings,  forbidden  by  the  Coaaaid 
niibais,  178;  some  in  Conitaiitine'i 
palace,  192 ;  uae  of,  in  the  4th  c«- 
tury,  358-9;  in  the  6th  oenteiy, 
5»2.     {See  Art,  Imagea.) 

Pall,  uae  of  the,  563. 

Palladiua,  miaaionary  to  Ireland,  507. 

Palm,  synod  of  the,  563. 

Pammachiua,  373,  389. 

PamphUua,  106, 153,  385. 

Pantseniis,  89,  105,  157. 

Paphnutius,  Egyptian  bp^  216;  de- 
fends the  marriage  of  the  dergj, 
323. 

Papias,  bp.  of  Hien^Us,  116. 

Parabolani,  311. 

Paraclete,  character  of,  daimed  bj 
Simon  Magus,  43;  by  Montanu4,75; 
by  Manes,  137. 

Parmenian,  Donatist,  415. 

Parochial  division  at  Alexandria,  204. 

Paschal  festival.     {Sec  Easter.) 

lamb,  371. 

lettors,  398. 

Patriarchs,  title  of,  104,  313,  488,  559; 
increase  of  their  power,  490. 

Patrick,  ai)08tle  of  Ireland,  507-8. 

the  elder  :  Sen-Patrick),  508. 

Patripa«sianism,  87. 

Patronage,  56H. 

Paul,  St.,  apostle.  2-4.  9,  35,  42. 

,  first  hermit,  99,  181,  325. 

the  Simple,  346-7. 

,    bp.    of   Constantinople,   225-6 

229. 

bp.  of  Emesa,  466. 

— -  of  Samosata,  bp.  of  Antioch,  133-t 
2i»3,  211,  452. 

Paula,  335-342. 

Paulinian,  340  ;  ordination  of,  388. 

Paulinus,  bp.  of  Antioch,  255-0,  25 
261,  272,  355,  394. 

,  biographer  of  St.  Ambrose,  a 

cusos  Celestius,  42.'5,  430. 

.  bp.  of  Nola,  358,  374,  424,  431 
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Pelagianism,  495;  in  Britain,  504-5. 
Pelagius,  4*24  ;  in  Africa,  ib. ;  his  letter 
to  Demetrias,  336,  427;  at  Jeru« 
salem,  427;  at  the  synod  of  Dios- 
polis,  429 ;  condemned  in  Africa 
and  at  Rome,  431-3;  at  Ephesiis, 
433;  his  death,  t6.  ;  doctrines,  434 ; 
seqq. 
Pehkgius  I.,  bp.  of  Rome,  540,  543. 

n.,  561. 

Pella,  Christians  at,  5,  21. 
Penance,  176-7,  365,  586. 
Penitentianr  priests    instituted,    176 ; 

abolished,  365. 
Pentecost,  season  of,  174. 
Pepuza,  76. 
Periodeutse,  312. 
Perpetua,  martyr,  67-71. 
Persia,   Christianity    in,    3,   139,    157, 
302,   446-7,  551 ;  philosophers  take 
refuge  in,  536. 
••Person,"  255. 

Peter,  St.,  Apostle,  2-4,  41-2,  318,  492, 
561. 

,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  martyr,  153, 

194,  203. 

,  bp.  of  Alexandria,   successor  of 

Athanasius,  263,  270,  272. 

the  Fuller,  bp.  of  Antioch,  520-5, 

527,  581. 
-^—  Mongus,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  519- 

524. 
Petilian,  Donatist^  419-420. 
Philip,  emperor,  97-8. 
-^— ,  St.,  at  Hierapolis,  3. 

,  of  Side,  34,  448. 

Philippopolis,  council  of,  227. 

PhUo,  39,  92,  112. 

'Philosophumena,'  40-2,  85,  86-7,  103. 

Photinians,  229,  263. 

Photinus,  bp.  of  Sirmium,  229,  268. 

Pilgrimages,  369. 

Pior,  Monk,  345. 

Pistus,  Arian  bp.,  222. 

Platonism,  37-8,  181. 

Pliny,  correspondenoe  of,  with  Trajan, 

12-14. 
Plotinus,  95. 
Pneumatomachi,  264. 
Polycarp,  bp.  of  Smyrna,   16,    29-32, 

72-3,  175. 
Polyorates,  bp.  of  Ephesus,  72. 
Pontifex  Maximus,  oflBce  of,   retained 
by   Christian    emperors,    189,    245, 
305;  refused  by  Oratian,  290. 
Pope,  title  of,  560. 
Porphyry,  95,  212. 
Possidius,  420. 

Potammon,  Egyptian  bishop,  216,  224. 
Pothinus,  bp.  of  Lyons,  32-3,  73,  158. 
Pnetextata,  338. 

Pnetextatus,  saying  of,  as  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Rome,  320. 
,  bp.  of  Rouen,  552. 


Praxeas.  77,  82,  85-8,  207. 

Praylius,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  430. 

Preaching,  by  laymen,  103;  by  dea- 
cons, 31 1 ;  by  bishops  and  presbytei*R, 
412;  over-estimation  of,  356;  by 
monks,  forbidden,  572. 

Predestinarians,  548. 

Predestination,  Augustine's  views  on, 
438 ;  controversy  on,  548-550. 

Presbyters,  8,  170. 

Primates,  313. 

Primian,  Donatist,  415. 

Priscilla,  73. 

Priscillian.  295-7 ;  his  sect,  398-9,  495. 

Proclus,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  448, 
452,  468-9,  472,  581. 

Prosopon,  255. 

Prosper,  442,  476,  547-8. 

Proterius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  519. 

Prudentius,  292. 

Psalmody,  170-1;  in  Egyptian  monas- 
teries, 347;  at  Milan,  under  Am- 
brose, 280. 

Psychopannychites,  107. 

Pulcheria,  empress,  381,  445,  447,  455, 
464,  479,  486,  519. 

Purgatory,  69. 

Purification,  festival  of,  583. 

Purpurius,  Numidian  bishop,  195-6. 


0- 

Quadlratus,  19. 

Qiiartodecimamsm,  {see  Easter),  30. 72, 

303.  364,  557-8.  * 
Quentin,  St.,  154. 


R. 

Rabula,  bp.  of  Edessa,  469-470. 

Radagaisus,  381. 

Ravenna,  residence  of  emperors  at, 
317,  380;  buildings  at,  353;  church 
of,  317  ;  exarchate  of,  535. 

Readers,  162. 

Re-baptism,  controversy  on,  124-7. 

Recared,  555. 

Relics,  19,  328,  367-8,  580-1. 

Remigius,  bp.  of  Reims,  510-1. 

Remoboth  C monks),  349. 

Reparatus,  op.  of  Carthage,  541-2. 

Rimini,  Council  of,  238,  318. 

Rogations.  583. 

Rome,  thousandth  year  of,  98 ;  pagan- 
ism at,  191,  289,  292,  293,  382,  502 ; 
monks  appear  at,  331 ;  siege  of,  by 
Alaric,  380-2  ;  by  Genaeric,  499,  501 ; 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  in, 
581-2. 

,  Church  of,  2,  3;   supremacy  of 

its  bishops  unknown  in  the  first 
century,  9;     not    favoured  by   St. 
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Cjrprian,  13;  nor  by  the  cmo  of 
Paul  uf  SahummU,  135;  grounds  of 
Human  precedence,  13'i,  164;  ad- 
Tanoe  in  the  fourth  oenturj,  314-7; 
extent  of  juriadiction,  317  ;  biahope 
judgt>d  by  the  emperor,  308;  ad- 
vance in  the  fifth  century,  491-8;  in 
the  aixth  century,  559-561 ;  inter- 
ference of  prince*  in  election  of  bi- 
ahope, 498,  564;  breach  with  Con- 
stantinople, 525;  reconciliation,  530. 
Kufinua  of  Aquileia,  an  admirer  of 
Origen,  386;  his  controTersy  with 
Jerome,  388-391 ;  objtjcts  to  Jerome's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  341 ;  trans- 
lates Origen  De  PrmcipiiM,  :{88-9 ;  hia 
death,  391 ;  whether  connected  with 
Pelagius?  426. 

S. 

Sabbath  (Saturday),  observance  of,  173, 
362-3. 

Sabellianism,  87-8,  115,  255. 

Sabelliua,  87-8,  115. 

Sacrifioeis  laws  against,  188,  190,  245, 
286,  29-2,  381,  501-2. 

Saints,  festivids  of,  364;  g^wing 
reverence  for,  366,  580. 

Salvian,  332,  501,  567. 

Sapor  I.,  Persian  king,  137-8. 

II..  3i»2. 

Sarabaites.  monks,  349. 

Saracoiia,  Christianity  among,  305,  551. 

Sanlica,  Council  of,  226;  canon  for 
ap(>oal  tu  Rome,  ^{16,  317-8;  canons 
of,  4U4. 

Saturninus,  heretic,  48-9. 

Satyrus,  :i62. 

Saxons  in  Britain,  505. 

Scetis,  monks  of,  .'»3l. 

Scotland,  Christianity  in,  158,  506, 
556-8. 

Scriptures  ordered  to  be  destroyed  in 
Diocletian's  persecution,  149. 

Sculpture,  358. 

Scj'tnia,  Christianity  in,  3. 

Scythian,  heretic,  136-7. 

Sebastian,  St.,  154. 

Secundus,  bp.  of  Tigisis,  195-6. 

,  Arian  bishop,  212. 

Selcucia,  Council  of,  239. 

Semiarians,  2  Wi ;  reconciled  with  the 
Catholics,  261;  af^iu  break  off  com- 
munion, 263;  called  Macedonians, 
2(>0;  some  acknowledged  as  saints, 
265. 

Semipelagianism,  440-3,  547-550. 

Somj^ecta,  578. 

'Seniores  plebia,'  190. 

Septuagint  vei-sion,  lu4,  340. 

Serapion,  monk,  398. 

Sorapia,  temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  de- 
stroyed, 287-8. 


Sermons,  343.     (&v  HomilisB.  Pha 

ing) 
Sererian,  bp.  of  Gabah,  397-403. 
Severin,  apostle  of  Noricom,  508-9. 
Se^nrus,    Alexander,    emperor,  M 

178. 
,    Septimios,  enmennr,  67-8, 

101. 

,  bp.  of  Antioch,  527-9,  537. 

,  Sulpicius,  374-6. 

Sibylline  onusles,  25,  27, 192. 
Sidonins  Apollimuis,  549. 
Simon  Magus,  36,  41-4. 

St.,  Zelotes,  3. 

Simplicius,  bp.  of  Rome,  523. 

J  philosopher,  536. 

Siricius,  bp.  of  Rome,  389, 492 ;  ^ 

of  to  Himerius,  315,  3234,  361. 
Sirmium,  creeds  of,  235,  237-8. 
SisinniuB,  Novatianist  bishq>»  396. 
Sixtus,  9ee  Xystus. 
Slaves,  treatment  of,  179;  emsat 

tion  of,  188,  364. 
Socrates,  historian,  183,  449. 
Sophia,  St.,  Church  of,  at  Cansfa 

nople,  535. 
Sotadic  Terses,  205. 
Soter,  bp.  of  Rome,  72. 
Spain,  Church  of,  2,  157,  365,  554- 
Spectacles,     heathen,     forbiddco, 

180. 
Sponsors  at  baptism,  169. 
State,    relations  of,  with  the  Chi 

305-9,  562-5. 
Stephen,  bp.  of  Antioch,  227-8. 

I.,  bp.  of  Rome,  124-7, 131. 

Stilicho,  380,  418. 

Stoic  philosophy,  27. 

Stylites,  351-4. 

Subdeacons,  161-2. 

SubintroductaD,  324. 

Suburbicarian  churches,  317. 

Suevi,  503,  554-5. 

Simday,  celebration  of,  170,  173, 

9,  362-3. 
Sylverius,  bp.  of  Rome,  537-8. 
Sylvester,  bp.  of  Rome,  88,  219, 

358. 
Symbola  (creeds),  167. 
Symbols,  Christian,  177;   accomn 

tion  of  heathen  to  Christianity, 
Symeou,  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  5,  II-'J 

1  Persian  bishop,  302. 

,  Stylite,  351-3,  466,  519,  551 

Symmachus,   bp.    of  Rome,  527, 

3. 

,  Pagan  orator,  289-292,  498. 

,  father-in-law  of  Boethius, 

,  translator  of  the  Old  Testai 

104,  107. 
Synesius,  bp.  of  Ptolemais,  310,  4< 
Synods,  163,  314.  570.     (S^e  Coun 
Syria,  monachism  in,  331. 
Syrian,  General  of  Egypt,  233. 
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T. 

Tabenne,  monastery  of,  328. 

Tacitus,  emperor,  145. 

Tatian,  28,  34. 

Taxes,  clergy  exempt  from  some,  187, 

318. 
Tclemachus,  monk,  384. 
Temples,    how  dealt   with,    191,  286, 

357,  382,  384. 
TertulUan,  U,  14,  125,  129,  156,  159, 

180,    182,  184,  423;  account  of,  79- 

82;  opposes  Praxeas,  82,  86. 
Tertullianists,  83. 
Thaddeus,  St.,  3. 
Theatres  forbidden,  179-180. 
Theban  Legion,  147. 
Thebuthis,  46-7. 
Themistius,  260. 
Theoctistus,  bp.  of  Cscsarea,  103,  105, 

106. 
Theodora,  empress,  536-540. 
Theodore  Ascidas,  538-9. 
,   bp.  of   Mopsuestia,    426,    433, 

450-1 ;    controversies   respecting  his 

memory,  469,  539-543. 
Theodoret,  bp.  of  Cyrus,  456-7;  writes 

against  Cyril,   456;    accepts   Cyril*B 

explanations,     466-7 ;      writes     the 

*  Eranistes,'  472;  is  persecuted  by 
Dioscorus,   i6.;    condenmed   at  the 

*  Latroclnium,*  478 ;  acknowledged 
by  Leo,  480 ;  appears  at  Chalcedon, 
and  recovers  lus  see,  486 ;  contro- 
versy as  to  his  memory,  539-543. 

Theodoric,  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  530-3, 
562-3;  laws  of,  against  Paganism,  502. 

Theodosius  I.,  emperor,  263,  281,  287-8, 
291,  342,  349,  363,  365,  368,  392;  is 
baptized,  269 ;  his  edicts  for  ortho- 
doxy, ib.,  294-5;  sunmions  the  Se- 
cond General  Council,  271 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  St.  Ambrose,  282;  his 
forgiveness  of  Antioch,  283 ;  law  as 
to  asylum,  310;  his  penance,  283-4; 
measures  against  Faganiam,  286, 
seqq. ;  scene  with  a  bishop,  293 ;  said 
to  have  put  the  acceptance  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  vote  of  the  senate,  292 ; 
death,  285 ;  apotheosis,  292. 

IL,  emperor,  310-1,   380,   407; 

character  of,  445 ;  war  with  Persia, 
446;  summons  the  Third  General 
Council,  457  ;  letter  to  Cyril,  458 ; 
interview  with  Dalmatius,  462; 
br^du  up  the  Council,  464 ;  labours 
for  peace,  466-470  ;  favours  Eutyches, 
475 ;  approves  of  the  *  Latrocinium,* 
479  ;  death  of,  ib. 

TheodotuB,  heretic,  84-5. 

Theognis,  Arian  bishop,  213-4. 

Theonas,  Arian  bishop,  212. 

Theopaschites,  528. 


Theophilus,  Arian  missionary,  301. 

—^—,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  287-8,  453; 
character,  397 ;  behaviour  as  to 
Origen,  398;  persecutes  the  Jjong 
Brothers,  399;  consecrates  Chryso- 
stom,  393 ;  attacks  him  and  obtains 
his  banishment,  400-3 ;  writes  against 
him,  406. 

,  bp.  of  Antioch,  341. 

,  bp.  of  the  Goths,  303. 

•Theotokos,' 451-2. 

Therapeuts,  181. 

Thessalonica,  vicariate  of,  492 ;  mas- 
sacre at,  283. 

Thomas,  St.,  Apostle,  3 ;  Christians  of, 
3,  552. 

*  Three  Articles,'  controversy  respect- 
ing, 539-544. 

Thrasimund,  516. 

Thundering  Legion,  28. 

Tichonius,  Donatist,  416. 

Timothy,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  (4th  cent.), 
272. 

iElurus,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  519- 

520. 

Salophadolus,  bp.  of  Alexandria, 

520-2. 

»— ,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  528-9. 

Tithes,  166,  319,  569. 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  274,  299,  555,  566. 

Toleration  purchased  by  Christians, 
66  ;  opinions  of  the  fathers  on,  298. 

Totila,  534.  578. 

Trades,  forbidden,  179. 

Trading  forbidden  to  the  oleigy,  166; 
taxed,  318,  319. 

Traditors,  149, 198. 

Traducianism,  432. 

Tngan,  emperor,  11,  15-6,  19;  corre- 
spondence of,  with  Pliny,  12-4,  19. 

Translation  of  bishops  forbidden,  273, 
319. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  207. 

TriMgion,  528. 

Trophimus,  St.,  495. 

Typasa,  confessors  of,  515-6. 

Typical  pictures,  359. 

T^rre,  Council  at,  216. 

u. 

Udo,  see  Audius. 

Ulfilas,  303-4. 

Ulpian,  97. 

Ursaciufl,  bp.  of  Singidunum,  227-231, 

235.  237-8. 
Ursicinus,  or  Urslnus,  261,  316,  320. 
Uthazanes,  martyr,  302. 


Valens,  bp.  of  Mursa,  227-231,  235,  237, 
262. 
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ViilcHM.  emiieror,  259,285. 304 ;  becomes 
Arian,  *JO<.i ;  |ienecute8  the  Cathi>licx, 
'J*'rtt.-.>;  aihl  the  monlLi,2tV2;  admits 
the  Uoths  iuto  the  empire,  3<»4; 
■oenea  with  St.  Basil,  2rJ8;  death, 
2»;:i 

Valentinian  U  emperor,  259-263,  285. 
:Ufei,  .I2*i.  414. 

II.,  2'i.l.  278.  281,  284-5,  290-1. 

UU  318-9,  445-8,  479;  law  of,  in 

favour  of  the  Roman  See,  496. 

Valentiniaus,  25<i.  28*2. 

Valentinua.  heretic,  ;W,  39.  53-8,  82, 
91. 

Valerian,  emperor,  99-100,  127-8,  133, 
146-7. 

Valerius,  bp.  of  Hippo,  412. 

Vandals  invade  .\frica,  443 ;  nek  Rome, 
499;  converted  to  Arianism,  503; 
persecute  the  Catholics,  512-7;  con- 
quered by  Belisarius,  517,  .S.;3. 

VesAal  vii^gins,  290-1. 

Victor,  bp.  of  Rome,  72-4, 77.  85-«i. 

,  bpL  of  Vite.  512,  516. 

Victory,  statue  and  altar  of,  289-292. 

Vienne,  martyrs  of,  sm  Lyons. 

Vigilantiua,  373-«x 

Vigilius,  1^  of  Rome,  537;  condemns 
Origen,  538 ;  goes  to  Constantinople, 
54m  ;  his  conduct  in  the  *  Tlu«e 
Articles'    controversy,  540-3,    505; 

,  bp.  of  Tapsus,  517. 

Vincent,  St.,  of  Saragossa,  154. 

.  Roman  legate  at  Nicasa,  200,  231. 

,  of  I^frins,  5i4.  547. 

Virgin,  the  BK^sed,  honour  jmid  to, 
3iJ8.  5SI  ;  Aut^ustine'a  opinion  re- 
siiectiug  her,  43ii.    {Sec  Theotokos.) 

Vir^JTin^  1H2;  extravagant  praises  of 
virginity.  J36-7. 


Vitalxan,  529. 

Vitalis,  ApoUinarian  bishop.  270*,  :C4. 


Wales,  Christianity  in,  54*5.  5r>5. 
Western  empire,  fall  of,  j*y), 
Whitsunday.  174.  :W*l. 
Worship  of  the  early  Chureh.  ITi 

the  fourth  centurv,  :^5+. 
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